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A Message from the Honourable Robert Weir, 
Minister of Agriculture 


VENTS of the past few years have forced 
upon us the realization that the prob- 
lems faced by agriculture in Canada at 

present are very largely economic in character. 
This could hardly be said of the difficulties of 
earlier years. Agriculture’s first problem after 
emerging from the period of self-sufficiency, 
which characterized the days of our fathers 
and. grandfathers, was very largely concerned 
with the matter of increasing production to 
supply a growing urban population at home, 
and to contribute its quota to world com- 
merce. To assist in this early development 
the Dominion Government established the 
Experimental Farm system about forty-five 
years ago, and although the activities of these 
farms have become much more diversified in 
recent, years the improvement of production 
practices is still a major consideration. The 
creation of these Experimental Farms pro- 
vided the nucleus of a Department of 
Agriculture. 


As the production of agricultural products 
expanded and the output of our farms 
assumed an increasingly important place in 
domestic and foreign trade it became neces- 
sary to give consideration to the question of 
marketing, including such matters as grading, 
inspection and supervision of trade practices. 
For this purpose other branches were added 
to the Department of Agriculture. These 
have since confined their attention mainly to 
the safe-guarding of producer and consumer 
interests in the marketing of crops and live 
stock products. The creation of these 
regulatory agencies might be taken as rep- 
resentative of the second stage in agricultural 
development. 


We now face a third period in Canadian 
agricultural progress and one which challenges 
the resources of our Departments and Colleges 
of Agriculture. This period is characterized by 
the need for more work of a_ research 
character particularly in the field of economics. 


The difficulties experienced by farmers during 
the past decade have brought home to them 
the fact that they need more information 
concerning their own activities, particularly 
on the business side of farming. Farmers 
have come to recognize that they have a very 
keen interest in competition both at home 
and abroad, in prices and their effect upon 
production, in supply and demand, in credit 
and its cost, in margins and costs of distri- 
bution and in a host of problems of a similar 
nature. 

Recognizing this trend in _ agricultural 
development the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture is increasing its research activities. 
The latest addition to the farmers’ family of 
scientific assistants is the Agricultural 
Economics Branch which is now endeavouring 
to establish itself. This Branch has, in fact, 
already made a start on the study of a 
number of questions of interest to farmers 
and the public generally. With the publica- 
tion of this journal a further step is being 
made to provide information that will assist 
farmers in their daily activities and, which 
should assist others to understand the 
farmers’ problems. 

This is the first issue of Tur Economic 
ANNALIST which, it is expected, will be 
published monthly. Its purpose will be to 
summarize the research work of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Branch and other institutions, 
federal and provincial, working in this particu- 
lar field. Notes and information of a timely 
nature concerning the activities of farmers’ 
organizations will be brought together and 
summarized. 

While Tur Economic ANNALIST will be 
available without cost to farmers and others 
it is designed primarily to serve as a medium 
for the conveyance of economic information 
concerning agriculture to the press of this 
country and to the extension workers and 
others who are in direct touch with farmers 
and persons interested in farm problems. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 


Wives H this issue the Agricultural Economics 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
ulture introduces a new publication which it 
is hoped will become a permanent monthly 
feature. While the editorial policy and 
general make-up of the new organ are subject 
to modification it is expected that brief 
contributions of a research character will be 
included in each issue and that current 
happenings of an economic nature affecting 
agriculture, such as the activities of farmers’ 
associations will be reviewed. Attention will 
be centered upon Canadian activities, federal 


and provincial, but not to the exclusion of 
information from a wider field. 

The new publication should serve as a 
co-ordinating medium in a field which is not 
already covered. The co-operation of pro- 
vincial and local agencies in making the 
venture a success is earnestly solicited. 
Criticisms, suggestions and contributions will 
be appreciated. 

Those desiring this publication may obtain 
same free upon request to the AGRICULTURAL 
Economics BraNcH, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, OTTAWA. 


FARM PRODUCTION POLICIES NEED REVISION 


ANE examination of the accompanying chart 
of Canadian Agricultural exports reveals 
the fact that during the past ten years our 
trade in vegetable products has made notable 
gains compared with the exports of earlier 
years, using census years for comparisons. 
Iixports of live stock and live stock products 
on the contrary, while showing appreciable 
gains over earlier years, have fallen far short 
of the increases made in exports of vegetable 
products, and in recent years have shown an 
actual decline. The case for animal products 
would appear more favourable if production 
data instead of exports were available for the 
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same period because our per capita consump- 
tion of most animal products has greatly 
increased while that for many vegetable 
products, notably cereals, has remained about 
constant or declined. So great has been the 
increase in consumption of butter, eggs, and 
bacon, that these products have practically 
disappeared from our export trade, while our 
export of cheese compared with ten years ago 
has fallen off materially. On the contrary 
were it not for the exports of fish and furs 
that are included among animal products and 
which, in recent years, have amounted to 
about one-third of the total, the volume of 
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CHART 1 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FROM CANADA AS REPORTED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS UNDER THE HEADINGS OF VEGETABLE PRopUCTS AND ANIMALS AND THEIR PrRopucts 


_ (Data include exports of certain commodities which did not originate on Canadian farms 
estimated as less than 10 per cent of total but greater in case of animal products.) 
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exports in this class would be considerably 
reduced. Export data for vegetable products 
also include a small percentage of products 
which did not originate on Canadian farms 
but in relation to the total the proportion is 
much smaller. 

The conclusion which may be drawn from 
these data is that Canadian farmers in recent 
years have found the export of vegetable 
products most profitable. Wheat is by far 
the largest export commodity in this class. 
In explanation of this fact it should be 


1919 1920 192! 


1922 


1923 





1924 


building requirements and higher labour 
costs. On the price side the outlook for live 
stock products on the world market has been 
considered less favourable than for wheat. 
Periodically the situation is reversed, how- 
ever, and we are now in the midst of one of 
the most severe reversals in Canadian agri- 
cultural history. The Bureau of Statistics’ 
index number of vegetable products (chart 
2) based upon 1926 as 100 stood at 63 for 
November, 1930, while that for animal 
products, was 94:5. Wheat prices are the 
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CHART 2 
DOMINION BUREAU oF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRopUCTS BASED 
UPON 1926 PRICES AT 100. 


Variations in the prices of live stock products as a class have been much less violent than 


those of vegetable products. 


observed that Canada has enjoyed an advan- 
tage in the production of many vegetable 
commodities, particularly cereals. Large 
areas of virgin soil, rich in productive 
elements and with a climate ensuring high 
quality, have been subjected to the plough. 
Land values on the whole have been low. 
Climate and topography have favoured the 
use of large scale machinery. 

The live stock producer has not enjoyed 
the same relative advantage. The advantages 
‘of cheaper grain in comparison with prices 
paid by many competitors has been offset by 
a longer feeding period, more expensive 


lowest ever recorded in Canada and much 
the same condition exists in other exporting 
countries. 

There are districts in the open 


Long Time _ plains area of Western Canada 
Policy where exclusive production of 
wheat may be the best long 


time policy. There are still larger areas in 
which any satisfactory program must include 
vheat as the-major cash crop. It is probable 
that our advantages will enable us to meet 
competition even at prices considerably below 
those prevailing between 1924 and 1929. How- 
ever each successive reversal such as was 


experienced from 1920 to 1923 and again from 
1929 to date suggests that a long time agri- 
cultural policy for Canada requires a better 
balance of production. 

A comparison of agricultural conditions in 
various parts of Canada together with an 
analysis of price trends over a period of years 
indicate that more stable conditions would 
result if less dependence were placed upon 
the exclusive production of a single crop. 
This does not mean that every man can 
handle live stock to advantage or that there 
should be indiscriminate plunging into live 
stock farming. This unfortunately is what 
usually happens when grain prices decline 
drastically. On the contrary the building up 
of a herd or flock should be done gradually 
as experience and other conditions warrant. 
If this policy is pursued the risk of serious 


APPLE PRODUCTION IN 


] N the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, the 
production of apples forms the major 
source of income of most of the farmers. 
Growers claim that since 1925 conditions have 
not been satisfactory. This contention led to 
a request that the Agricultural Economics 
Branch study the apple situation, a request 
which was joined in by growers of other apple 
producing provinces. One phase of that 
investigation has been a Farm Management 
Survey in producing areas in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, and Ontario. The data which follow 
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price declines will be miminized, while at the 
same time our contribution to trade in live 
stock and live stock products will be increased. 


Such a program would even up the returns 
in good and bad years, and insure a diversity 
of food products for the farm. To guarantee 
results, however, this must be a long time 
policy. We cannot hope to attain a satis- 
factory income and comfortable living condi- 
tions by the in-and-out policy we have 
pursued in the past. Wheat will again 
command profitable prices and grain farming 
will again yield returns, but unless we profit 
by past experiences we must expect the 
periodic return of present conditions. Agri- 
cultural prosperity is dependent upon a 
eradual readjustment of production programs. 


J. F. BOOTH. 


THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY 


are based entirely on Nova Scotia farm 
records for the year ending May 31, 1930. 
This must be regarded as a_ preliminary 
statement covering only a small section of a 
single phase of the study. 


Table 1 shows the distribution of farms 
according to acreage of bearing orchard and 
the acreage in young non-bearing orchard. 
While some small orchards were included the 
study was primarily based on commercial 
orchards. 


Taste 1—DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS ACCORDING TO ACREAGE IN BEARING AND NON- 
BEARING ORCHARD, ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Size in acres of bearing orchard 


CASS ane cc.sic Serer ee cen conn deuce ae ceateee oreo meme Mertens ane ore 


Average 


Average Average acres in | Number of 
Number acres in acres in |non-bearing| farms with 
of farms bearing |non-bearing} orchard |non-bearing 

orchard orchard on farms orchard 

reporting 
same 

31 6:50 2-17 3-37 20 

37 10-94 3-44 5-10 25 

22 16-13 3-22 6°45 il 

27 21-03 5-29 8-93 16 

12 25-62 . 2-08 8-33 3 

8 30-38 7-50 15-00 4 

6 34-67 6-50 9-75 4 

15 58-40 14-20 17-75 12 

158 20-02 4-72 7°85 95 





The group of farms with “39 acres and 
over” includes orchards of great variation in 
size, one being 90 acres in area. The average 
size of bearing orchard per farm was approxi- 
mately 20 acres. The average size of the 
non-bearing orchard was quite small being 
4-72 acres. Sixty-three farms had no young 
orchard. During the past three years planting 
has dwindled to very small volume. Gener- 
ally speaking the operators of the larger 


orchards are planting new orchard to a greater 
extent than small operators. In the case of 
the group with 34-38 acres of bearing orchard 
(table 1) the average size of the farm was 
very much smaller than either the preceding 
or following groups so that opportunity for 
expansion was more limited. On those farms 
where non-bearing orchard was reported the 
average area of the new planting was 7-85 
acres. 
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Taste 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL ON ORCHARD FARMS IN ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA 








Average 

Value of aton ad Velie ot i eer Value of Total ) . 

Size in acres of beari chard R ree ee Pee Feed and Invest- ial 
ing or Pitta Buildings | Livestock | Machinery Supplies inne f wine. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bae Sees ie cea © shins Wie O cats aby 7,000 3, 606 915 815 53 8,783 113 
UES Bia a Soaks pa 4 ie A ae ae aes 8,311 4,101 1,121 1,137 90 10, 659 124 
41S eee ar tne cache obile Steele 10, 432 4,450 1,655 1,128 120 13,335 155 
Oma cee ei cors o csiascht Soseeiernemiot ba 14, 333 5,857 1, 830 1,674 123 17, 960 264 
Dae Te eee eon kee Teen tee eee 14, 708 6, 483 1,058 1,401 157 17,324 141 
7 aad ein ca geen RRR: Dee eI Ic ae 15, 700 5,562 763 1,599 112 18,174 199 
SEES fies cera b aesteeieey Oa eae ese Pa RR ER aS 12,917 5,525 870 1,913 128 15,828 145 
BOAUC OVCL i eustreiee cian poakeet 29, 267 10,080 2,332 2,734 275 34, 608 221 
AVOTAVOB slivers ahe< 12,890 5, 228 1,357 1,389 120 15, 756 165 





Table 2 shows the distribution of capital in 
real estate (land and buildings), buildings 
live stock, machinery and feed and supplies. 
The total investment averaged $15,756 for all 
farms while the real estate valuation averaged 
$12,890 for all farms. The valuation of real 
estate was based upon estimated sale value. 
The value of the buildings include the 
operator’s house. A. slight decline in the 
proportion of investment in buildings and 
machinery relative to total investment is 
noticeable with increase in the size of unit. 


Table 3 throws lhght on the mortgage 
situation. It should be pointed out, however, 
that these figures do not represent the total 
indebtedness of farmers since the use of a 
lengthy schedule prevented analysis of store 
credit, bank or private loans for productive 
purposes. Although approximately two-thirds 
of the farms were mortgaged the average of 
$3,148 is relatively small and even in the case 
of those farms which were mortgaged the 
amount of the mortgage was less than 50 per 
cent of the real estate valuation. The fact 
that some farms are very heavily mortgaged 
should not be overlooked. This is partic- 


ularly true of those falling in the larger size 
group. It will be noticed that there was very 
little variation in the average valuation of the 
mortgaged farms and those which were clear. 
It may well be pointed out that even though 
loans other than mortgages may be relatively 
high at present, such a situation is not 
unusual in an area in which a relatively high 
degree of specialization is practised and 
particularly when one considers that the crop 
of 1929 brought very low returns. Efficient 
growers can successfully operate farm busi- 
nesses which comprise one major enterprise, 
but they must be prepared however for such 
experiences as those which they had to face 
in 1929-30. Because of the high degree of 
specialization and _ resulting fluctuation in 
returns, growers and agencies furnishing credit 
should consider means of reducing outstanding 
indebtedness and also the desirability of 
building reserves to take care of periods of 
Iow returns. The financial position of valley 
growers is one deserving careful consideration. 
Analysis of returns and factors influencing 
returns will be discussed in subsequent issues. 


J. COKE. 


Taste 3.—REAL ESTATE VALUATION AND MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS ON FARMS WITH VARYING 
ACREAGE IN BEARING ORCHARD, ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA 








Average Real Average Number 
Average Real mortgage estate amount of | Number farms Number 
Size in acres of 8iZe O estate indebted- | valuation | mortgage | of farms reporting without 
bearing orchard farm in valuation ness all on onfarms | ingroups | mortgage | mortgage 
acres farms mortgaged | reporting debt 
farms ebt 
$ $ $ $ 
Ame Sacer have e's isis ele e-s.2 113 7,000 1,181 6,176 2,153 31 17 14 
oF hee a 124 8,311 1,614 9, 035 4,264 37 14 23 
AE iia cis pivicseswlereers 155 10, 432 3,709 10, 750 4,533 22 18 4 
BOR 28 eco tite. dearest es 264 14,333 4,051 14, 833 6,077 27 18 9 
7g oi Fi a See 141 14, 708 2,900 12, 625 4,350 12 8 4 
BOO cle sate stale aie ees 199 15, 700 4,138 15, 085 4,729 8 7 1 
BARHOS Perio ciictins aetee’ 145 12,917 6,110 20,125 9,165 6 4 2 
39 and over............ 221 29; 267 7,033 28,222 11, 722 15 9 6 
Totals and averages... 165 12,890 3,148 12,980 5, 235 158 95 63 
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FARM ACCOUNTS 


ARM accounts are very useful at all 
times, and supply the farmer with a 
permanent record of his business and with the 
basic information to make his farming opera- 
tions more profitable. During the present 
general economic depression, this information 
appears still more necessary if the farmer 
desires to meet successfully the general com- 
petition on the domestic and world markets. 
One of the most important means to overcome 
the difficulties created by the low price of 
farm products, is to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion; but how can the farmer succeed in 
reducing the cost of production of his goods, 
unless he uses some methods to find out what 
that cost is on his farm. 

The discussion of farm accounts is also a 
timely topic at this season of the year, 
because the farmer has some spare time to 
make his plans for the next crop season, and 


Class of accounts Records necessary 


1. Capital. . . . . . .Inventory at beginning 
and end of the year. 


. Inventory, cash account 
of receipts and ex- 
penses. 


2. Financial. 


3. Financial 


Classified . . Inventory, cash accounts 


classified by the prin- 
cipal kinds of live 
stock and crops pro- 
duced on the farm. 


4. Complete 


Farm Accounts. . Inventory, classified 


financial records, live 
stock records, crop 
records,labour records. 


It is up to the farmer himself to make his 
choice and to follow the system which suits 
him best. He may start with the second class 
of accounts, that is the financial account; 
when he has acquired some experience he 
may use the financial classified account and 
even the complete farm account. The 
financial account is the one most frequently 
used by farmers and furnishes sufficient infor- 
mation for a good understanding of the farm 
business if carefully analyzed and studied. 

A good combination is to keep the financial 
account for the whole farm business and a 


to take a complete inventory of his whole 
business. The best time to start that kind of 
work is usually between the first of March 
and the first of April. 


The system of accounts 
to keep depends upon the 
kind and the amount of 
information desired, and 
the most suitable system for an individual 
farmer to use is the one which will furnish 
him with all this information. No one system 
of farm accounts is desirable for all purposes. 


What system of 
accounts to keep? 


There are several 
systems of farm 
accounts which vary 
to some extent in 
their form, but they may be grouped in four 
main classes according to the information 
they furnish. 


General classification 
of farm accounts 


Kind of information obtained 
Increase or decrease of capital for the year. 


. Increase or decrease of capital. 
. Receipts and expenses. 

. Farm income. 

. Farm income tax return. 

. Labour income. 


TR Whe 


. Increase or decrease of capital. 

. Receipts and expenses of various farm enter- 
prises. 

. Farm income. 

Farm income tax. 

. Labour income. 


. Increase or decrease of capital. 

. Cost. income and profit or loss of each crop 
and kind of live stock. 

. Hours of labour actually worked on each 
enterprise. 

. Cost of labour per hour. 

. Household and personal expenses. 

. Farm income. 

. Farm income tax return. 

. Labour income. 


COMI OU OS Ne 


detailed cost account for the main enterprise 
of the farm, either the dairy enterprise, the 
swine enterprise or a special crop. 

The complete farm account is desirable for 
a large enterprise, particularly if the services 
of a manager are required. This system of 
accounts furnishes all the information of the 
first three plus the cost of producing each 
unit of farm product, i.e. a bushel of wheat, 
a ton of hay, a gallon of milk, a pound of 
meat, etc. It requires, however, more knowl- 
edge and more time than the bis farmer. 
can apply to it. “6 sei 
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The 
The farm the 
budget 


budget is an estimate of 
probable expenses and 
receipts during the coming year. 
One should consider the crops 
to be grown, the live stock to be kept, 
the estimated production, the receipts and 
expenses from various sources, the use of all 
resources that one has to work with, the 
amount of labour required to carry on this 
plan, the amount of seed, fertilizers, and feed 
required, the repairs and upkeep of buildings 
and machinery, the purchase of new equip- 
ment, the construction of new buildings, the 
expenses for permanent improvements, the 
amount to be paid in taxes, insurances, and 
all other operating expenses. In making the 
budget, several alternative enterprises will 
have to be considered. 


It may be difficult to forecast what will 
be the price of goods purchased or sold during 
the next season or the yield to be obtained, 
particularly when economic conditions are 
unsettled, but it is possible to make an 
adjustment from month to month if the 
estimate proves to be far wrong. A plan may 
be adjusted, but a guess provides no founda- 
tion for good business management. 


At the end of the year it is interesting to 
make a comparison of the results obtained 
and recorded in the farm accounts with the 
results put down in the budget. The farm 
budget is not intended to replace the farm 
accounts, it is rather a supplement to the 
farm accounts. Combined with each one of 
the kind of farm accounts enumerated above, 
the farm budget supplies a good method of 
estimating the various factors affecting the 
farm business. 


Budgets help the farmer to 
Advantages of work out the best combina- 
farm budgets’ tion of crops and live stock, 

to make a good distribution 
of labour throughout the season, to determine 
in advance the amount of seed, fertilizers, 
feed and other supplies likely to be needed 
during the year, the amount of cash necessary 
to operate the farm and when it will be 
needed. Budgets help also in determining the 
total net returns that may be expected, so 
the necessary financial arrangements may be 
made to meet living expenses, payments of 
different kinds, and to make the necessary 
adjustments between the probable expenses, 
and the estimated returns. Budgeting is a 
common practice used by commercial firms, 
public agencies, and Governments. It has 
also been recommended and used with success 
by leading farmers of different countries. 


A. GOSSELIN. 
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PRODUCE MEN DISCUSS 
MARKETING SUBJECTS 


Two subjects on the program of the Eastern 
Canada Fruit and Vegetable Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion at Saint John, New Brunswick, January 7, 
8, 9, occasioned considerable interest. One 
was the question of a federal law to license 
and bond those engaged in the fruit and 
vegetable business as wholesalers, jobbers, etc.; 
the other dealt with the matter of advertising 
fruits and vegetables. 

Declining prices and difficulties incident to 
the handling of farm products during periods 
of depression have caused many difficulties 


both to the trade and the producer. The 
adoption of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act by the United States 


Congress has helped to focus attention on a 
matter which has already been under con- 
sideration for some years in Canada. 

The effect of the radio advertising con- 
ducted by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture is reported by the trade to have 
had very satisfactory results in moving fruits 
and vegetables this past fall, particularly 
during periods of heavy receipts, and an 
extension of this program is being urged. 
Fress advertising and the publication of 
timely and attractive bulletins and pamphlets 
by the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture dealing with the use 
of fruits and vegetables is also urged. 





WHEAT ACREAGE DECLINES 


The acreage sown to wheat in Canada 
during 1930 is given by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics as 23,960,000 compared with 
24,297,116 in 1929. This decrease although 
not material is more significant than at first 
appears for the acreage sown had _ been 
increasing at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 acres 
per year since 1925 when the acreage stood at 
20,789,790. The preliminary estimate of the 
Bureau on the area sown to fall wheat in 
1930 is 14 per cent less than was sown in 1929. 
The acreage of fall wheat is only about 5 per 
cent of the total Canadian wheat acreage but 
the decrease may be of greater significance as 
indicating what spring wheat producers will 
do this year. Western producers of spring 
wheat have fewer alternatives than eastern 
producers of winter wheat but it is worthy 
of note that during the declining price period 
of 1920-24 the total acreage of wheat decreased 
from 23,261,224 in 1921 to 20,789,790 acres in 
1925. On both the decline and recovery of 
prices 1920-24, changes in the acreage sown to 
wheat lagged a year behind the change in 
price trends because of time taken to prepare 
land for crop and the inability of farmers to 
quickly adjust their production programs. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE 
RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY 
OF WESTERN CANADA 


An economic survey of the range sheep 
industry of Western Canada was undertaken 
last year by the Agricultural Economics 
Branch in co-operation with the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch. Mr. L. E. Kindt is in 
charge of the study and was assisted in taking 
records during part of the summer by Mr. 
W. S. Benson. Records have been taken 
from over 140 sheep ranches and it is esti- 
mated that this number represents close to 
G0 per cent of the range sheep ranchers in 
the provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. 

In addition to the analysis of the business 
side of these ranches, the details of the 
system of management followed on each 
range will be studied. A careful examination 
is being made of the influences of weather, 
land settlement, taxation, credit, security of 
tenure, and marketing problems of the range 
sheep business. The information from indi- 
vidual ranches included a complete inventory 
at the beginning and end of the year, a record 
of total live stock and crop production, and 
details of ranch receipts and expenses. 

A separate enterprise study on the cost of 
finishing lambs was made in conjunction with 
the range survey. It will be possible from 
this information to develop a sliding scale of 
price margins based upon last year’s feeding 
prices. Other information such as feed and 
labour requirements will be determined. 

It is expected that the findings of this 
survey will throw considerable light on many 
important angles of the range sheep industry, 
and be a practical guide to those engaged in 
the business. 


NOTES 


Onion Week January 25-31! The public 
has become accustomed to campaigns to 
increase consumption of oranges, apples, 
cranberries, and prunes; why not onions? 
The Ontario Onion Pool which sponsors the 
campaign was organized in 1928. The mem- 
bership consists of 163 growers. During the 
first year of operation, the company handled 
152,570 bushels, and in 1929 they sold 234,854 
bushels. They also handled supplies for 
growers valued at $17,861.37 in 1928, and 
$25,269.40 in 1929. 

Ontario and British Columbia produce most 
of the onions grown in Canada. The Fruit 
Branch estimated that in 1930 the British 
Columbia crop would be 10,366 tons, and the 
Ontario crop 18,090 tons. Quebec growers 
expected a crop of 3,875 tons which was much 
larger than usual. 
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The Canadian Wheat Pool during the past 
year has undertaken a special service of 
interest to eastern producers of live stock and 
live stock products. Arrangements have been 
made to facilitate the more direct movement 
and use of Western coarse grains on eastern 
farms. Representatives have been appointed 
in the east to work with Co-operative Asso- 
ciations, Colleges and Departments. of 
Agriculture in encouraging the use of western 
grains which in recent months have been sell- 
ing at bargain prices. Recently a publication 
“Feed Rations’ prepared by prominent 
Ontario agricultural authorities has been 
issued by the Pool to assist those feeding 
hogs and dairy cattle. Copies of this 
publication may be had by addressing the 


Wheat Pool, Winnipeg, or The United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited, 
Toronto. 





Contests for the selection and _ public 
recognition of outstanding farmers were 
inaugurated in Nova _ Scotia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta during 1930. In 
Nova Scotia Prof. W. V. Longley in charge 
of Agricultural Extension for the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture provided the 
initiative, while in the western provinces L. 
T. Chapman, Editor of the Nor’-West Farmer 
sponsored the movement. 





Despatches from Charlottetown, P.E.L, 
state that during 1930 the fur marketing 
department of the Canadian Silver Fox 
Breeders Association handled upwards of 
11,500 pelts. This association is ten years 
old, has a membership of 6,552, represents 
4500 ranches and has 107,500 adult foxes 
under inspection. Fur farming in Canada has 
made rapid gains during the past decade or 
two. 





The quantity of butterfat handled annually 
by the Fraser Valley Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation has been more than maintained 
during the last three years. In 1927 they 
handled 4,051,287 pounds; 1928, 4,184,033 
pounds and in 1929, 4,364,383 pounds. During 
the same period they bought supplies for 
farmers to the value of $294,415 in 1927, 
$312,023 in 1928, and $223,060 in 1929. 





The Annual Report of the Associated 
Growers of British Columbia for the year 
ending March 31, 1930, shows a_ total 
expenditure of $31,753.69 for advertising. 





Manitoba Poultry Marketing Association 
Limited, shows increased sales. In 1927 total 
sales amounted to $744,700; 1928, $866,667; 
1929, $985,000. 
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FARMING AS A BUSINESS REQUIRES ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS 








HE measure of success or failure in a 
business enterprise is the amount by 
which the returns from that business 
exceed the total of the costs of running it in- 
cluding interest on capital, wear and tear and 
labour—in other words, the net profit. Farm- 
ing is a business enterprise and, like other 
business, must measure its success by its 
profits. : 


The fact that in very many ‘types of farrning 
the lives of the farmer and his family are 
inextricably linked up with the business in 
hand is apt to mislead the casual onlooker and 
not infrequently delude the farmer himself 
into thinking that farming is just a way of 
living and not a business. Low farm produce 
prices are great disillusioners in this respect 
and they are hard upon us. Most farmers 
now recognize their calling as an industry 
and a business. 


Those of us who have spent years in re- 
reach, experimental and propaganda work have 
been wont to hold up to the fellow on the 
land the example of the single enterprise that 
panned out well, the individual farmer who 
made a good profit on a certain crop, or the 
small group that did well in some special line. 
That was well in those days. To a certain 
extent it is still the right thing to do. Now, 
however, it must be kept in mind that indi- 
viduality has had its chance and has largely 
taken advantage of its opportunity. The 
average farmer is the man that must now be 
considered. World competition is what we 
have to meet to-day and the class rather than 
the individual is the important factor to con- 
sider. 


So the problems now demanding the very 
best attention and effort of the farmer of this 
country and his paid helpers in the various 
departments of agriculture in the Dominion 
are the average of the capital cost, labour cost, 
sanity in method, quahty of product, volume 
of product, stability in production, marketing 
facilities, or the facilitating of marketing and 
markets. 

The work of the agricultural economist 
should be useful here. His analyses of costs 
should be enlightening. His studies of 
marketing methods should be helpful. His re- 
searches should guide us as a people to find 
out just how we stand in relation to other 
producers of similar products in other 
countries and why. 

Once we know our world status or rank as 
economical producers of any or all of our 
many farms products and just why we hold 
such rank then there is hope for us. 

We have brought our Agricultural Econo- 
mics Branch into existence in the hope that it 
may help us out in our struggle for “a place 
in the sun,” for a place in the great world, 
markets. 

The men in the Branch are expected to do 
the work of investigation, analysis and elua- 
dation. The individual farmer is expected to 
help by giving what information he can. The 
Economic Annalist is intended to serve as one 
of the mediums through which facts and 
recommendations may reach the public. I am 
hopeful that the public may find perusal of its 
pages worth while. 

J. H. GRISDALE, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
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THE MARKETING OF FRUIT IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA UNDER THE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION 


HIS is the first of ‘two articles dealing 
with the marketing of fruits in British 
Columbia. During the comparatively _ brief 
space of years in which these products have 
been produced commercially in that province 
private initiative, co-operative action and 
more recently, legislative control have been 
experimented with in marketing the output. 
These experiences should prove of interest to 
farmers fand the public generally and on 
particular to producers in Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and New Brunswick where, according 
to recent despatches Government assistance 
in marketing farm products has been under 
consideration. Since appreciation of the 
British Columbia legislation is absolutely de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of the conditions 
responsible for its enactment the first of these 
two articles will discuss marketing experiences 
prior to the passage of the marketing act. The 
second which will appear next month will deal 
with the Act and its operation. 
Prior ‘to the year 1913 
History of the marketing of the 
Marketing Movements Okanagan [ruit crop 
in the Okanagan was mainly by indi- 
vidual effort. IExpan- 
sion of the industry and stiffening of com- 
petition necessitated better marketing methods 
with the result that a number of independent 
and local co-operative associations were 
organized in ‘the Valley. These locals in 
time became affiliated with a central agency 
under the name of the Okanagan United Grow- 
ers. This organization served the fruit 
growers in a creditable way for several years. 
Up to 1919 a ready market was found in the 
Prairie Provinces of Western Canada for the 
whole Okanagan output. The chief functions 
of the co-operative was to assemble, grade and 
pack the fruit and load it into cars. 


PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 1880 TO 1929 


(From Dominion Fruit Branch Records) 


Year Production Year Production 

Boxes Boxes 
TS SOM pee Pied VLG) TROPA VE ey erc.c LGe2.kao 
SG are hornets 76,360 [92 Teer 3,131,207 
ESO OR ees 240,000 19022, v6 tee eoUeD 
LOT Oeics. Ba noni LO 2S ee ales 3,338,055 
IMD aseners 457,380 DOD A tence te 2,548,723 
AO 14 ae 615,600 LBS PAN Acct. cab 2,798,079 
US tis ae ee 993,060 192 Ge Rae a. 3,935,400 
LOG Pere 1,367,310 LOD meres oe 3,238,500 
A OUN mane are - 1,785,400 ILE Wtases eshte GeBre 4,373,160 
OVS teecesvr ie 1,500,000 L920 Vanden 3,304,071 
HOO eee fakes 2,235,900 


Nove.—For years 1880 to 1920 inclusive, farm production 
figures are given, of which approximately 90 per cent are 
marketed commercially. Totals for 1921 to 1929 represent 
commmerc.al production. 


i organization. 


The greatest era of tree planting took place 
in the Okanagan between the years 1902 and 
‘1913. During the Great War very little 
planting was done but following it these trees 
came into full bearing and production in- 
creased tremendously. On the wave of pros- 
perity immediately following the war, many 
people were attracted into the fruit growing 
industry which seemed ‘to offer a pleasant 
‘life, in delightful surroundings with a fair 
remuneration for one’s efforts. Then came 
difficulty in 1921 and the slump of 1922. The 
co-operative lost many of its members to 


Jindependent houses who packed and sold on 


a commission basis. However things were not 
altogether happy with the Independents. 
There was a general feeling of discontent and 
a need for changed conditions throughout the 
whole Valley. 

In response to this necessity and desire for 
improvement a campaign was undertaken 
early in 1923 to organize eighty or ninety 
per cent of the producers into a co-operative 
The system to be followed was 
modelled on the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. The drive brought in growers 
representing more than eighty per cent of the 
production with the result that the 
“ Associated Growers of British Columbia 
Limited ” was incorporated and ready to handle 


, the 1923 fruit crop. That year saw the largest 


fruit crop on record coincident with de- 
pressed markets. This was a severe trial for 
the new organization but the results were an 
improvement over preceding years. 

New and distant markets 
The “Two-Price” had to be found for the in- 
Market creased supply which had 

grown from approximately 
one million boxes in 1915 to ‘three million 
boxes in 1923. The burden of exporting the 
surplus in order to maintain a steady home 


, market fell mainly to the Associated. This 
, created a 
, domestic market 
‘favourable price than the overseas market. As 


“two-price”” market with the 
returning a much more 


a general principle the situation might be 
stated in this way: a co-operative association 
or any other business organization handling 
the bulk of a marketable product and selling 
on a “two-price” open market usually has 
‘the responsibility of stabilizing the higher 
‘priced market by sending a portion of its 
‘products to the lower priced market. 

’ This was the situation in the Okanagan 
apple producing region of British Columbia. 
The Associated ‘Growers handling the larger 
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percentage of the apples produced, in order ‘to 
stabilize the price on the Western Canada 
market found it necessary to export what they 
considered an undue surplus which brought a 
lower return. Discontented members of the 
,co-operative association withdrew to the ranks 
-of the independent shippers who were able 
to offer a slightly higher price. The result 
_was, that by 1925 the control of tonnage by 
_ the Association had slipped from over 80 per 
cent to approximately 60 per cent of the 
‘Okanagan Valley output. 

With such a division, 60 per cent co-oper- 
ative and 40 per cent independent, the re- 
sponsibility for export must be shared to a 

_ certain extent, but the 40 per cent has the 
advantage. With 80 per cent in the co- 
operative and 20 per cent outside a co-oper- 

. ative’s position is weakened. With 90 per cent 
pool members and 10 per cent outside on a 

. “two-price” market the chances that a co- 
operative will hold together are very poor 

| indeed. In ‘this situation the 10 per cent have 
‘ the cream of the market which the larger 
organization makes possible for them and 
, obtain the higher average price. The result 
is discontent and confusion among the co- 
operative members and desertion to the in- 
dependent ranks where higher receipts are 
« obtained. 

The growth of independent shippers and 
shipments by individual growers added to the 
difficulties of marketing. This condition led 
to a basis of understanding between the large 
co-operative and the Growers Sales Service 
representing the independents to unite in a 
selling policy which would stabilize the market- 
ing of the 1926 crop. This crop turned out to 
be the largest on record. The “ wild” shippers, 
as they are called, were charged with having 
broken the agreement with ‘the result that 
the year was decidedly unsatisfactory from 
the growers’ standpoint. 

The British Columbia Prairie 

Statement of Markets Commissioner stated 

the Problem the problem this way: “The 

prairie markets are geographic- 

_ ally located so that British Columbia fruit can 
be marketed there most profitably. I pro- 

‘duction in this district were up to or just under 
home needs and the prairie demand, then we 

‘would have no problem. What is the fact? We 
have 5,000 or more cars of apples grown in the 

‘Okanagan and Kootenay and according to 
statistics the prairies cannot absorb half of 

them. In order to dispose of the surplus pro- 

duced we must reach out to a wider market. 

“Our domestic problem is, shall each shipper 
take an equal share on a tonnage basis of the 
‘supply of all marke'ts, or proceed by virtue of 
price cutting to hew his way into the profit- 
able market? The latter has been largely the 
22716—2 











policy, and the results have been disastrous. 
Unless some system of enforced control is 
established conditions will go from bad to 
worse, as there is no confidence left in a 
‘“Gentleman’s agreement.’ What is required 
is machinery to enforce agreements made, by 
penalizing offenders.” 

A representative of the Associated Growers 
expressed his views on the situation in this 
way. “During the past year growers have 
marketed their produce through the Associated 
Growers or through the Independents with 
their Sales Service organization, and the two 
of us have worked together fairly well in 
yharmony. We have stablized the market to a 
scertain extent but many growers have left this 
Fall and gone on to the market in an uncon- 
_ tolled condition. This is one of the greatest 
difficulties we have to solve. I can see no 
other way than legislation of some kind that 
will stop this, whereby the minority will be 
compelled by the majority to do something.” 
‘ The Independents and the co- 
Resolution operative realized the necessity 
for Control of unified control in distribu- 

tion and this situation paved the 
way for a meeting and compromise agreement 
for some scheme of control. A joint com- 
mittee of Associated Growers and representa- 
tives from the large Independents drafted a 
resolution which they presented to the British 
Columbia Fruit Growers Association at its 
annual meeting at Kelowna in January, 1927. 
This organization which represents all fruit 
erowers in the Province has for its object 
the advancement of horticulture in all its 
‘ranches. This move brought before the 
convention for the first time in the history of 
the province, a brief endorsed by both co- 
operative and independent interests, whereby 
) real stabilization might be accomplished. 

The resolution which the Committee acting 
for these parties brought in asked the Pro- 
vincial Government to introduce legislation 
during the 1927 session of the Legislature to 
provide for the setting up of a Committee of 
Direction which would be brought into being 
in time to have control of one hundred per cent 
of the 1927 tree fruit and vegetable crop. The 
resolution was carried unanimously by the 
meeting. A. E. RICHARDS. 

AUTHOR'S Norz—Since the above article 
was prepared and sent to the printer for 
publication, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
in judgment rendered February 16, declared 
the British Columbia Marketing Act invalid. 
Briefly, the Court holds that the Committee 
of Direction has no authority to make any 
levy on or to control the marketing of products 
beyond the boundaries of British Columbia. 
Interest in this matter has been increased by 
reason of this decision. 
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ONTARIO COMMISSION 
URGES IMPROVEMENTS 
IN MARKETING 


Mr. W. B. Somerset who was appointed by 
the Ontario Government, September 30, 1930, 
to investigate the problems of fruit and vege- 
table production has made his.report and it 
was released by Hon. T. L. Kennedy on Febru- 
ary 13. The report emphasizes the need for 
improvements in marketing. Growers should 
be supplied with information regarding crop 
conditions and the possibilities for sales. 
Attention is directed to the lack of organization 
among Ontario growers for the purpose of 
dealing with these problems and recommends 
the formation of a Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Market Council. Central packing, it is 
claimed, is necessary to improvement in the 
packing of fruits and vegetables. By-product 
research is advocated to provide means of re- 
moving the lower grades from markets. 

The Commissioner advocates advertising as 
a means of increasing sales when grades have 
been standardized. Another recommendation 
is that an “Ontario Label” for quality pro- 
ducts be established. The conditions on the 
Toronto market are criticized and it is stated 
that a new union terminal is necessary. An 
important recommendation is to the effect 
that all truckers, shippers, and commission 
merchants should be licensed and bonded, and 
all growers registered and required to identify 
their goods by registration number only. 
Growers are also to be assessed a small fee, 
possibly 25 cents per acre, the funds to be 
used for the purposes of the council. The 
Commissioner recommends the establishment 
of sales promotion offices in various parts of 
the country during shipping seasons. 

Among other recommendations is one to 
the effect that immature fruit should not be 
sold. The use of a sugar test and further 
inspection are suggested as a means to insure 
the sale of fruit in good condition. 


PRICE PLANS FOR MARKETING 
MILK 


The University of Illinois, circular No. 358 
on “Price Plans for Marketing Milk,” de- 
scribes the three most advanced marketing 
plans in use on this continent. The “ classi- 
fication” or “use” price plan is based on a 
pooling arrangement where the price each 
farmer receives for his milk depends upon its 
total market value as derived from its various 
uses. This is an average price to all dairymen 
which tends to penalize producers having a 
relatively even production to the benefit of 
those having a fluctuating production. 

The “ basic-surplus ” plan takes into account 
seasonal variation in supply. A monthly 
average of a farmer’s production during the 


last ‘three months of the year is generally 
used as the basic quantity throughout the year. 
A higher price is paid for a basic production 
and a lower price for any volume above this. 
This encourages more uniform production to 
the consumption of milk. 

The “ equalizing-value”” (combination) price 
plan is an attempt to combine the sound 
elements of the other two. Under this plan 
the different uses to which milk is put are 
classified. A basic price is paid to producers 
for a comparatively low basic quantity of 
fluid milk. Seventy per cent of the average 
monthly production during the last three 
months of the year is used for the basic 
quantity throughout the year. 

If the market takes more than this quantity, 
the proceeds are returned to farmers by 
adjusting the price for the surplus. Under this 
plan the fluid price is paid for 100 per cent 
of fluid sales. A second price or surplus price 
is paid for milk put to other uses. This being 
a lower price, tends to automatically adjust 
supply to market requirements. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 

Requests received during a single week 
recently reveal something of the interest of 
the public in economic matters pertaining to 
agriculture. The Canadian section of an 
international commission sought information 
on farm population movements, trends of 
land values, index numbers of farm prices 
and prices of things farmers buy, actual prices 
of farm products for a period of years, and 
the farm credit situation. Canadian repre- 
sentatives of another international body re- 
quested data on costs of production, growth 
and effect of mechanization on agriculture, 
labour costs, national consumption, trans- 
portation charges, co-operation, interest rates 
and farm mortgage indebtedness. A university 
student in Toronto wanted information on the 
wheat situation for a thesis. Another student 
at a Maritime University requested infor- 
mation for the same purpose on farmers’ 
organizations and on questions of a rural 
socioligical nature. The secretary of a large 
co-operative wanted all available data on the 
cost of producing wheat in Canada. The 
secretary of a religious organization requested 
data on the production and import of agri- 
cultural products which might be used to en- 
courage diversified agriculture among the 
members of that organization. 

Obtaining the information sought is fre- 
quently difficult and in some cases impossible 
due to the fact that little research has been 
done along the lines suggested. Such requests, 
however, suggest what the public wants and 
in this way assist in determining what re- 
search and service activities should be under- 
taken. 
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THE WESTERN FARMER’S INTEREST IN PRICES 


APIDLY changing prices direct attention 

to the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of different classes in the community. 
At the present time the farmer is operating 
under a serious handicap. This fact is brought 
out by a study of the price indexes appear- 
ing on the accompanying chart. For six out 
of the past ten years farm products have sold 
at a decided disadvantage in relation to the 
things which farmers have to buy. This, of 
course, reduces the current buying power but 
the effect which it has on ithe settlement of 
debts is even more serious. In 1927 or 1928 












farmers aS a group are in this class. These 
facts have been emphazied by others! but 
they have an unusual significance when re- 
lated to an analysis of Canadian agricultural 
conditions, particularly those of ithe prairie 
provinces of Western Canada, at the present 
time. 

In studying agricultural conditions in this 
part of Western Canada evidence of financial 
stringency in recent years is usually attributed 


to a lack of diversity of agricultural production. 


Important as this factor is, it does not en- 
tirely explain the reason for this situation. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1926=100. Retail prices include rents and costs of services.) 


During most of the past 10 years farmers have operated at a disadvantage. 


From 1913 to 


1920 the comparison favoured agriculture but the opportunity of building reserves for less 
favourable years was lost in many farming areas, particularly the prairie provinces, by reason 
of the fact that settlement and necessary expansion was still in progress. 


the returns from 1,000 bushels of number one 
northern wheat at farm prices in Saskatchewan 
would make a payment of $1,200 on a combine 
and tractor or pay that much on a bank 
account or mortgage. At prices prevailing for 
the past few months it would take over 3,000 
bushels of the same grade of wheat to dis- 
charge the same obligation. Debtors are very 
seriously affected by declining prices and 


One of the important causes, perhaps the most 
important, is associated with the conditions 
under which western agriculture has been 
developed and the relationship of prices to 


1 For a detailed discussion of prices and their 


relation to economic conditions the reader is 
referred to “The Agricultural Situation” by 
G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, or, Chapmaa 
& Hall, London. 
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results. It is unfortunate that an index of 
agricultural prices for years prior to 1913 is 
not available but with the aid of the chart 
shown herewith and a general knowledge of 
price trends one can analyze the effect on 
agricultural development. 

Western Canada has been developed since 
commercialized agriculture displaced the self- 
sufficient stage of earlier years which means 
that farms were established at heavy cash 
costs. Most of this development has taken 
place since 1900. Immigration and _ land 
settlement records substantiate this statement. 
The fact is also brought out clearly in a series 
of farm management surveys made by Dr. 
Wm. Allen of the University of Saskatchewan 
in 1926 and 1927. A total of 325 farms in three 
representative areas of Saskatchewan were in- 
cluded in these studies. Summarizing the 
history of the operators of these farms it. is 
found that 225 had been on the farms studied 
less than 20 years, and 190 for less than 15 
years. Since a total of 62 had located after 
the price decline of 1920 this means that 
approximately one-half had started farming 
between 1906 and 1920 and roughly 40 per cent 
between 1911 and 1920. That is, the majority 
of these men began operations during an era 
of high-cost-commercialized farming. True, 
many of them received 160 acres of land free 
and in some instances a second 160 acres at 
small cost, but this was found to be but a 
small part of the cost of engaging in twentieth 
century agriculture. In most instances the 
free grant of land (based as it was on eastern 
experience where such an acreage was con- 
sidered ample for a farm) soon proved quite 
inadequate to conditions in most sections of 
the prairie provinces. Additional land had 
to be purchased. Some idea of what took 
place in this connection is conveyed in a 
record of the amount of additional land 
purchased by the settlers referred to in the 
above studies, and the prices paid. A total 
of 612 quarter sections (160 acres each) were 
purchased, of which 290 were obtained during 
the period from 1912 to 1921. The prices 
paid for this land averaged $20.40 per acre 
in the Alameda district during the five years 
1912-16, $24.70 in the Melfort area and $41.80 
in the Belbeck area; for the years 1917-21 
the averages were $22.40 for Alameda, $31.20 
for Melfort and $61.50 for Belbeck. These 
data should suffice to offset the impression, 
which is sometimes held, that the farmers in 
these provinces acquired this land at little 
or no cash outlay. While in certain instances 
it would appear that farmers acquired more 
land than necessary a careful review of the 
available data indicates that this is not true 


on the whole. Farms have been increasing in 
size in response to the demands of modern 
production practices and economic conditions. 

Acquisition of land is only the beginning of 
farming. Land has to be brought under culti- 
vation, buildings erected and live stock, ma- 
chinery and equipment purchased. Expendi- 
tures for these purposes were unusually heavy 
because of the location of the area being 
settled, the time of settlement and climatic 
and other conditions prevailing. Some idea 
of the amount of the investment necessary to 
farm in these provinces is provided by the 
1921 census which gives the valuation of 
farms, including land, buildings, equipment 
and live stock by provinces. The average for 
Saskatchewan, which was the highest of the 
provinces, was $13,814. Next in order came 
Manitoba with $12,218, Alberta $11,675, Brit- 
ish Columbia $9,116, Ontario, $8,542, Quebec, 
$7,970. 


The above information emphasizes the fact 
that the agriculture of Western Canada is a 
development of recent, years and that, because 
of this fact, farms were established during a 
period of hight-cost-commercialized agricul- 
ture. Farmers in this area had no opportunity 
of “ growing into” farming as is so frequently 
the case in older settled regions. They missed 
the advantage of gradual ‘transition from 
earlier agricultural methods to modern farming. 
Because of this they approached 1920 with a 
heavier accumulation of indebtedness and less 
experience than would have been the case 
had the accident of settlement not occurred 
in the manner and at the time that it did. 
The problem of meeting these obligations is 
& more serious one than meeting current 
operating costs. 


Due to this combination of circumstances the 
disparity in prices existing during much of the 
time since 1920 is being felt more keenly on 
the prairies of Western Canada and in other 
areas where agriculture is a recent develop- 
ment, than is the case in older settled regions. 
And this is not due to mistakes or short- 
comings of farmers in these regions. A betiter 
balance between grain and live stock pro- 
duction in certain sections would probably 
have placed many in a better position to meet 
the adverse conditions which have prevailed 
during the past decade, and should enable 
many farmers to increase their net receipts 
and improve their living conditions in the 
years to come, but a readjustment of price 
relationships is necessary if agriculture, and in 
particular the agriculture of the newer pro- 
ducing areas, is to prosper. 


J. F. BOOTH. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS 


N the last issue of the ANNALIST it was 
shown how farm accounts supply the 
farmer with the basic information necessary 
to make this farming operations more profit- 
able; a brief statement on the chief kinds of 
accounts to be kept was also made. The 
present article will deal with “The Farm In- 
ventory”, which is the fist step for the farmer 
who desires to keep farm accounts. 
It is an itemized list of the land, 
The buildings, equipment, live stock, 
Inventory supplies, and growing crops with 
their value, and the cash on hand 
and in the bank, at the date when the in- 
ventory is taken. It includes all bills the 
farmer owes and which other people owe him. 
The complete farm inventory will show the 
farmer’s net worth. 

In estimating values, the farm price, or price 
at the market point less the cost of hauling and 
shipping to market should be used for all 
marketable produce and live stock. The value 
of any item should be what could be obtained 
for it at normal sale. 

Other assets such as machinery, buildings 
and any items of like nature should be valued 


at what it is thought they are worth on the 
farm as a going business. Changes in real 
estate values due to inflation or increases 
which are not the result of labour or expendi- 
ture of money on the part of the farmer 
should not be included as a farm receipt. It 
is wise, however, to make a periodical adjust- 
ment when ithe inventory value of real estate 
or equipment placed on these items several 
years ago does not correspond with their 
present value. 


In making the inventory it is best to be fair 
and conservative in placing values on various 
items. Over-valuation leads to a false position 
of security and high interest charges. All 
supplies purchased during the year should be 
valued at cost at the farm. 


There are many ways to take 
the farm inventory and many 
types of books have been pre- 
pared and proposed for the 
farmer’s use. One important point in the pre- 
paration of these books is to provide sufficient 
space to take care of inventories for from 
three to five years. 


Example of 
an Inventory 


REAL ESTATE 
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FEED CROPS AND MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


List below feeds and crops held for feeding, seed or sale, using selling price at farm. All supplies: fertilizers, 
cement, paint, etc., are valued at cost on the farm 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND CASH 


List below all good or collectible notes, mortgages or accounts due you from others at the time 
the inventory is taken 
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Person or firm owing you. 


Cash on hand. 
Cash in bank. 
Cash surrender value of life insurance. 
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MORTGAGES AND ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
List below all mortgages, notes, store bills and other accounts that you owe others at the time the inventory 
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SUMMARY SHOWING NET WORTH AND AMOUNT SAVED OR LOST 
DURING YEAR 


Add the value of all items of property included under the preceding headings and carry the totals to the 
summary below, add the resources to determine the total resources. Subtract the total liabilities from 
the total resources to find the net worth. 
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When the first inventory has been made at 
the beginning of the year the second inventory 
is used for closing the accounts of one year 
and opening those of the next year. Making 
up succeeding inventories is just a matter 
of adjusting the actual assets, adding the value 
of new assets and improvements made during 
the year and deducting from the past year’s 
assets a certain amount ‘to cover the depre- 
ciation. 

This is the loss in value due 
Depreciation to exhaustion, wear and tear 

of any asset which cannot be 
made as good as new even by repairs, and 
which in time becomes inadequate to the 
demands made upon it. 

The three main factors to be considered in 
determining the amount of depreciation to be 
charged annually are the original cost, the 
probable life of the article and its residual or 
trade-in value when discarded. 

The method most generally used for figuring 
depreciation consists in dividing the difference 
between the initial cost and the trade-in value 
by the number of years of useful life of the 
article considered. For example, if the initial 
cost of a machine is $500, its trade-in value 
$50, and its useful life 10 years, the total of 
the charges for depreciation will amount to 
$450 and the annual charge would be $45 or 
9 per cent of the cost. 


Allowance for Depreciation. 


If a farmer does not wish to determine the 
annual charge for depreciation on each article 
he may use an average rate for each group of 
assets. 

In inventorying real estate it is well 
Real to divide it into land and buildings. 
Estate To allow for depreciation, land and 

buildings should be shown at a lower 
value in the second or closing inventory unless 
during the year labour and cash outlay on 
buildings, fences, drains and the like has been 
sufficient ito maintain the value of the farm. 
If enough improvements have been made so 
that the farm would actually sell for more, 
then increase its value. 

Depreciation on buildings varies usualy from 
2 per cent to 4 per cent according to kind of 
building and care taken of it. 

Every farm implement or other 
item of equipment wears and de- 
iteriorates with time and use. No 
matter how well it is cared for and kept in re- 
pair there comes a time when it no longer 
pays to make further repairs and it must go 
on the scrap heap. A certain amount of de- 
preciation must, therefore, be charged off 
annually according to the method described 


Equipment 


above. Each machine may be decreased in 
value in the second or closing inventory 
according to its estimated years of future use 
or the rate of depreciation on a miscellaneous 
lot of machines, some old and some new; 
this will usually run about ten per cent of its 
inventoried value the previous year which 
equals on the average approximately five per 
cent of the original cost of all machinery. 
Of course in instances where a large part of 
the farm equipment consists of expensive 
machines such as combines and tractors, which 
have a comparatively short life, the average 
rate of depreciation should be higher. 

It is practically impossible to set a 
rate of depreciation for each kind of 
live stock since animals appreciate in 
value until they reach a given age 
when they start to depreciate up to the time 
they are sold for meat. In inventorying live 
stock, it is necessary, however, to show any 
increase or decrease in value in the closing 
inventory of each kind of animals on the basis 
of their current market value. 

It may be said, as a guidance, that dairy 
cows appreciate until they reach on the 
average six years of age, and they retain their 
usefulness up to the age of about ten years. 
Horses reach their prime value at about five 
years of age, and their average life is from 
thirteen to fifteen years. Meat animals, in- 
cluding sheep, hogs, and beef appreciate until 
they reach their full size. Poultry depreciates 
to a meat price after the pullet year. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


Live 


Stock 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONTRACTS 


- Two suits against contract breakers were 
recently instituted by the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool. In one case defendant was fined $275 
and was restrained from selling his wheat to 
any source other than the Wheat Pool. A 
similar judgment was rendered in the second 
case, the fine was $56.25. The injunction in 
both cases was made permanent. 

Almost at the same time action was taken 
against a representative of the Wholesalers 
and Retailers Collective Agency in Saskatche- 
wan. Evidence was received that the accused 
had been inducing Pool farmers in a certain 
district to dispose of itheir wheat to him 
against accounts owing at local stores, the 
wheat later being sold on the open market. A 
decision in favour of the Wheat Pool was 
rendered and a fine of $50, the minimum pro- 
vided by law in this case, was assessed. 
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FARMERS OF CANADA HAVE 
KEEN INTEREST IN 
CO-OPERATION 


The co-operative associations of Canada, 
particularly in the western provinces where 
the movement has made greatest headway 
during the last decade or two are passing 
through a period of severe testing due to 
declining prices. A small percentage of the 
members always ready to jump at conclu- 
sions, attribute the decline to some weakness 
of their associations. This is because some 
farmers associate co-operation with price 
control. Co-operative literature has at times 
encouraged this point of view but the sooner 
we give careful consideration to the real 
purposes and possibilities of the movement 
the sooner are our associations likely to be 
appreciated for their real value. The co-oper- 
ative associations of Western Canada which 
to-day handle a large share of all the major 
farm products marketed are functioning satis- 
factorily. The decline in prices is in no way 
attributable to their shortcomings. Indeed it 
would probably have been much more drastic 
in most instances were it not for the steadying 
influence of the large farmer controlled organi- 
zations. 


Present experiences should be valuable to 
officials as well as members of associations. 
They emphasize the fact that building an 
association on the “price appeal” basis alone 
is dangerous. A co-operative association is a 
business organization primarily, but under- 
lying its business activities is a principle 
which should be put above the idea of “ price.” 
A co-operative association is the farmers best 
protection and within certain limitations can 
affect prices favourably but it cannot arbi- 
trarily hold prices up in the face of increasing 
supplies, market restrictions and general world 
depression. We need more education dealing 
with the principle of co-operation, with supply 
and demand, with the accomplishments of 
co-operative associations in the improvement 
of trade practices, the establishment of grades 
and standards, the elimination of duplication 
and reduction of handling costs; and _ less 
emphasis on the arbitrary control of prices. 


Producers of Western Canada have more 
than $50,000,000 invested in facilities for the 
handling of their products. More than half 
of the farmers have contributed to this 
development and share in the responsibilities 
involved. The co-operative movement in the 
west has done much to stimulate similar 
developments in other countries. A great deal 
has been written about these organizations 
and many delegations have visited Canada to 
study them. Like many good things we have 
about us, our co-operative associations are not 


likely to receive the appreciation to which 
they are entitled. We should not make the 
mistake of associating the present unsatis- 
factory trade condition with any weakness of 
these organizations. 


Sennen amet 


OVERPRODUCTION 


Frequently we hear the opinion expressed 
that there is no such thing as overproduction 
or a surplus. The absurdity of referring to a 
surplus of wheat, for example, while both at 
home and abroad people are hungry is often 
cited. Then again the statement appears that 
overproduction of commodities was responsible 
in whole or in part for the decline in prices 
during late 1929 and 1930. We know, too, 
that millions of bushels of wheat in excess 
of the usual carry-over have accumulated in 
Canada and other large wheat producing 
countries in recent years. How does this 
confusion arise? Can we have overproduction 
—a surplus—while people go hungry? And 
where does “price” enter the picture? 

A committee of agricultural economists a 
few years ago prepared some conclusions on 
the question which may interest those who 
stake sides on the matter. They call atten- 
tion to the fact ‘that there is a difference 
between a physical surplus and an economic 
surplus. There is seldom a physical surplus 
of farm products except in the case of perish- 
able products, (because farm sproducts are 
usually consumed at some price but there 
might be an economic surplus since goods are 
produced to be sold, not to be given away. 
When the layman speaks of overproduction he 
is thinking of it in the physical sense; when 
the economist speaks of it he means that there 
is more of a commodity than can or will be 
used at a price which will induce farmers to 
again attempt to produce that quantity. There 
may be many hungry people in the world but 
if commodities, wheat for example, cannot be 
sold at prices that will induce further pro- 
duction of that commodity then there is a 
surplus in the economic sense. 





In 1929 nearly six and one-half millions 
hundred weights of butter were imported into 
the United Kingdom and on the basis of the 
1925 estimate probably less than one million 
hundred weight was produced at home. The 
chief sources of supply were Denmark, 34 per 
cent of the total import, other foreign countries 
24 per cent, New Zealand 20 per cent, 
Australia 12 per cent and the Irish Free State 
9 per cent. In all, the imports from the over- 
seas Empire together with the home production 
were approximately equal to ‘the imports 
from foreign countries. 
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MARITIME EXCHANGE REPORTS PROGRESS 


During the past six years the Maritime 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Exchange with 
headquarters at Saint John, N.B., has made 
a steady and substantial growth. The number 
of local associations, membership and volume 
of products handled is shown in ‘the accom- 
panying table taken from the current issue 
of the Association’s news letter. 

The volume in all departments has increased. 
In addition to the regular egg and poultry 
business which has been conducted since the 
start, the Exchange, a few years ago started 
a chick hatchery which has since made rapid 
progress. Within the past year or so a new 
venture has been undertaken; the Exchange is 
now engaged in the canning of poultry. A 
commercial business is being worked up and 
at the same time members are being en- 
couraged to send it their chickens and fowl 


which the Exchange is offering to can for 
them, retaining a part of the product to cover 
the cost of canning. 

The average price paid for eggs has varied 
but little in the six years. Returns have been 
made on a pooled basis with an annual rebate 
but a change is now being announced. A pool 
period of three months or less is being put 
into effect. 

A decline in quality is evident since 1926. 
It is understood that this is a problem which 
is giving concern in other parts of Canada 
also and is at present engaging the attention 
of poultry authorities. 

The Exchange which operates in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia has, during the 
past year, moved into new and attractive 
quarters provided especially for it by the New 
Brunswick Cold Storage. 


RECORD OF GROWTH OF MARITIME EGGAND POULTRY EXCHANGE, SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

















a5 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Number of circles.............. 35 63 94 84 75 104 
Active membership............ 619 1,080 1,890 2,130 2,200 2, 300 
Eggs handled, doz........-..-. 79,841 205,000 | 329,726 393,646 | 435,810 559, 980 
Percentage xtTas...........--- 59 62 57 53 49-6 47-9 
Arverage Tetuuins...\:....66055-- 29-2e. 31-72c. 30-28¢. 30-85ce. 29-92¢., 98 -05c. 
Poultry handled, Ibs.........-. 68,931 82,575 | 188,719 | 221,982 | 244, 236 220, 752 
Paveold chicks shipped ..¢.. 50. )se. cen tee tet] ose er sere ses 18,676 51,176 55, 335 92, 000 
OS SG cE ee $40, 000 $100, 000 $180, 000 $212, 131 $231, 633 $273, 346 





NEW GRAIN MARKETING 
LEGISLATION FOR 
SASKATCHEWAN 


From Saskatchewan comes the announce- 
ment that a Grain Marketing Act is under 
consideration by the Provincial Legislature 
following representations of a delegation from 
the Wheat Pool. It will be recalled that there 
has been considerable agitation in Saskatche- 
wan for compulsory pooling. Some months 
ago the members of the Wheat Pool were 
asked to*express their opinion on whether or 
not the Government should be requested to 
pass legislation providing for a form of com- 
pulsory marketing. The result of the ballot 
was overwhelmingly in favour of such a re- 
quest. 

The request of the Wheat Pool delegates 
made to both Government and Opposition 
was to the effect that the proposed Grain 
Marketing Act should supersede the present 


Wheat Pool contract; that it should include 
coarse grains as well as wheat; that there 
should be no Government representation on 
the 100 per cent Pool Board; that voting 
should be limited to one vote for each person, 
firm or corporation; that those qualified to 
vote should consist of (a) farmers and (b) 
landlords and vendors provided they receive 
a share of the crop; that Saskatchewan Pool 
elevators should be used by the new organi- 
zation as they are at present used by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; that arrangements 
be made for re-consideration of the Grain 
Marketing Act at the end of five years; that 
cancellation of ithe legislation could only be 
made by a majority vote; that in the event 
of the legislation not receiving the approval of 
a two-thirds majority of those entitled to 
vote, which would thus make it effective, the 
Government should have the power to put 
legislation into effect providing for a 100 per 
cent Pool for the period of one year or more 
as an emergency measure. 
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As noted by the Journal of Agriculture of 
Quebec in its Editorial Comments of February 
the Quebec Federated Co-operative opened 
at Ste. Rosalie Junction a mill for mixing of 
the varied and balanced rations which experi- 
ments have shown to be most valuable in 
live stock feeding. This machinery has been 
established to make available in finished form 
the recommendations of the Provincial Feed 
Board in order to serve the farmer who may 
not be prepared to buy the various commodi- 
ties needed in the miwiure in sufficient quanti- 
ties to allow of economic purchase. With the 
mixing being done at a central plant the 
different ingredients will be purchased in such 
large lots that the resultant mixture will 
be available co-operatively at a minimum cost 
per hundred weight. Not only should this 
new development reduce the cost of these 
properly balanced rations, but it should also 
extend the use of them—and so notaceably 
increase the efficiency of live stock production. 





Interest in Agricultural Economics is being 
shown in several ways at the present time. 
The British Columbia Dairymen’s Association 
at their Annual Meeting passed a resolution 
asking for the establishment of a Department 
of Farm Economics at the University of 
British Columbia. 

Among students at agricultural colleges and 
universities a gratifying interest is now being 
shown in the subject. The University of 
British Columbia reports three graduate 
students specializing in agricultural economics, 
University of Saskatchewan one, University of 
Manitoba six, and the University of Toronto 
five. 

The importance of economic problems was 
never greater than at the present time. The 
number of men in Canada engaged in or 
qualified for research in agricultural economics 
is not large enough to meet the needs for 
such work. 





At Winnipeg on February 16, E. W. Beatty, 
K.C., President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, outlined proposals in connection with 
the organization and operation of a $5,000,000 
Revolving Loan Fund to aid Western Canada 
farmers. An Agricultural Credit Corporation 
is being formed to administer the funds which 
will be available for the encouragement, in 
favourable communities, of increased pro- 
duction of live stock and greater diversity in 
agricultural production. Loans of from $200 
to $1,000 with a three-year term for repay- 
ment are favoured by Mr. Beatty. 
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Potato plantings in Canada in 1930 accord- 
ing to the January report of the Department 
of Agriculture were 574,500 acres, as compared 
with 543,727 acres in 1929, indicating an in- 
crease in acreage of 30,773 or approximately 
5.3 per cent. All provinces report an in- 
creased acreage. The average yield per acre 
for Canada is estimated at 85.6 hundredweight, 
as compared with 73.4 in 1929. The total 
crop, estimated at 49,160,000 hundredweight, 
is 19.6 per cent increase over the 1929 pro- 
duction of 39,930,000 hundredweight. The 
1930 price of potatoes averages only 79 cents 
per hundredweight compared with the average 
of $1.59 per hundredweight a year ago. 





The maintenance of libraries by co-oper- 
ative associations has, in recent years, become 
a popular feature of educational work. Among 
the associations that have led in this program 
are the Wheat Pools of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Special mention should be 
made of the Manitoba Pool which was one of 
the first to start this work and which has a 
large and varied collection of books featuring 
economics and with particular reference to 
marketing. That these libraries are used and 
appreciated is indicated by a recent report of 
the Saskatchewan Pool which shows that 
during its first year 5,117 books were loaned 
and that, at the time of reporting there were 
861 borrowers listed. 





At Regina during the last week of January 
an association composed of Pool and non- 
Pool farmers was formed to oppose the com- 
pulsory legislation which the Saskatchewan 
Legislature is being asked to introduce at the 
present session of the Provincial House. A 
deputation of farmers visited the Provincial 
Government while in the city stating their 
views which were to the effect that a com- 
pulsory pool was not economically feasible and 
that it would antagonize buyers of Canadian 
grain. The new organization is to be financed 
by a membership fee and is to seek the support 
of farmers throughout the province. At least 
one local association has been organized since 
the Regina meeting. 





Foreseeing the entry of Canada into the 
world butter markets on a wide scale in the 
near future the 26th Annual Convention of 
the Alberta Dairymen’s’ Association at 
Calgary, Alberta, February 4, passed a reso- 
lution asking the National Dairy Council to 
urge upon the Dominion Government the 
necessity for a national brand on dairy pro- 
ducts for export. 
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THE MARKETING OF FRUIT IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA UNDER THE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION 


ing with the marketing of fruits in 

British Columbia. The first published 
in the February number of The Economic 
Annalist discussed conditions and marketing 
experiences prior to the passage of the Market- 
ing Act. This article will consider the Act 
and its operation. 

At the Annual Meeting of the British 
Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association in Janu- 
ary, 1927, which was representative of all fruit 
growers in the province a resolution was intro- 
duced which asked the Provincial Government 
to provide for the setting up of a Committee 
of Direction which would be brought into 
being in time to have control of one hundred 

/per cent of the 1927 tree fruit and vegetable 
crop. The resolution was carried unanimously 
by the meeting. 

From the Fruit Growers’ 
Act Passed by Association the memorial was 
the Legislature presented to the Government, 

re-drafted as a Bill, debated, 
and finally passed by the Legislature on March 
4, 1927, as an “ Act respecting the Marketing 
of Fruit and Other Produce.” 


The Act provides that where persons grow- 
ing or producing a product desire the constitu- 
tion of a committee to control the marketing 
of that product they may petition the Govern- 
ment for such a committee, if seventy-five per 
cent of eligible voters are in favour of such a 
measure. 

Backed by practically the unanimous sup- 
port of the fruit growers of the Southern 
Interior of British Columbia the “ Interior 
Tree-fruit and Vegetable Committee of Direc- 
tion” was constituted. 


ale HIS is the second of two articles deal- 


The Committee of Direction consists of 
three members, of whom two are appointed by 
the British Columbia Growers and Shippers : 
Federation and one member, who acts as: 
Chairman of the Committee by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Because of the Act 
which incorporates the Committee the Federa- 
tion exists as the body which makes nomina- 
tion for two of the members of the Committee 
and through which the advice of shippers and 
growers may be given to the Committee, All 
licensed fruit growers are members of the 
Federation. Of the Committee members . 
nominated by the Federation, one represents . 
the Co-operative and the other the Indepen- - 
dents. 

For the purpose of controlling 
Powers of and regulating under the Act, 
the Committee the marketing of any product 

within its authority the Com- 
mittee has power to determine whether or not 
and at what time the products may be mar-~ 
keted. It fixes the quantity and the place to 
or from which the product may be marketed 
or delivered. From time to time it sets 
prices, Minimum and maximum, at which any 
such product shall be marketed by a shipper. - 

It requires shippers to make returns and to 
file with it copies of invoices, bills of lading 
and other documents. It has power to inspect 
books, accounts and documents of a shipper, 
to prescribe terms of sale and to consider, 
approve, settle or reject claims for rebates 
and adjustments. 

All shippers are licensed. To a shipper of | 
car-load lots the fee is $20, for less than car , 
lots $4 and permits are issued at a one dollar: 
fee allowing for shipments during the season, 
to a total value of $75. 
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To finance the operations of the Committee, 
growers are assessed through the packing house 
‘with a levy of 12 cents a box on apples and 
‘pears, and one cent a crate on other fruits, and 
‘fifty cents a ton on bulk fruit and vegetables. 


Within two months after 

Operations of the passing of the Act 

the Committee the Committee of Direction 

in 1927 was appointed and at work. 

4 During the first season it 

issued 172 carlot and 178 l.c.l. licences and 335 

. permits. The quantity of fruits and vegetables 

which moved under the supervision of the 

‘ Committee amounted to 2,108,970 boxes of 

apples, 1,074,000 packages of other fruits and 

* approximately 18,000 tons of vegetables during 
the shipping season of 1927. 


The Committee was charged with the re- 
* sponsibility of setting prices, “ which would be 
« fair to the producer, retailer and consumer.” 
This was not an easy task as the producer’s 
and consumer’s idea of fairness in price are 
usually at variance. In the last analysis the 
consuming public has something to say about 
prices. The factor of outside competition and 
ei substitutes must be considered. Too high 
prices might react adversely later on when 
support was badly needed. The policy of the 
Committee in respect to prices seemed to be 
- to obtain wide and sustained distribution at 
* reasonable prices rather than sell a portion of 
‘the crop and attempt to obtain very high 
prices. 

The Committee’s object was to move the 
whole of the crop to the market and so distri- 
bute it that each shipper would share in the 
-better and poorer markets. The Committee 

~>-had no control over exported fruit but they 
Y* required that not more than a certain percent- 
“age could be shipped to Canadian markets. 


In previous years approximately 
Consignment twenty per cent of the crop 
Evil Stopped had been “rolled” or con- 

signed. The Committee ruled 
against this practice with the result that all 
shipments during the year were made on an 
f.o.b. basis. On October 21, 1926, eighty-four 
cars rolled to Winnipeg were rejected. In 
1927 there were practically no rejections. 


On three winter’ varieties Jonathans, 
Waeners and Northern Spys, all sales were 
% made with a six weeks’ protection guarantee. 
»After this no breakdown claims were recog- 
nized. This gave confidence to the trade. 
Shippers were advised not to pay claims with- 
out giving full particulars to the Committee 
which would investigate if necessary. In this 
way the growers’ interests were protected. 


Taking stock of the general situa- 
Outlook tion at the end of 1927 which was 
Bright more or less a year of experimenta- 
tion under the new organization it 
might be said that not since 1920 was the feel- 
ing so optimistic and the outlook so bright 
for the orchardists of the Interior. The apple 
crop for the year was 78 per cent of that of 
1926 which made conditions favourable for the 
Committee. It permitted them to fully organ- 
ize and get machinery in operation in prepara- 
tion for years of heavy production. 
The 1928 crop was the largest 
Heavy Crop on record and approximately 
in 1928 and twenty-five per cent of the 
Dissatisfaction apples produced in British 


A Columbia had to be marketed 


outside of Canada. At the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers’ Convention in January of 
1929, discussion focussed on the production of 
apples which was greater than the domestic 
market could absorb and on the equalization 
of the burden resulting from the necessity of 
marketing the surplus on the unprotected 
world market. 

The president of the Associated Growers 
stated at the convention that the Act had 
failed ito equalize the export burden. With 
.00 to 65 per cent of production the growers’ 
,co-operative association handled 70 to 75 per 
cent of the quantity exported. “ Unless you 


* can provide a way,” he said, “of distributing 


the burden of surplus production over all the 
growers, this convention will have been in 
vain.” 


Among the three members of the Committee 
the harmony of a year ago seemed to be lack- 
ing. In defence of the Directional Committee 
against charges of internal friction before the 
convention the representative for the co-opera- 
tive growers stated, “ With ithe chairman of the 
Committee the other two members were ever 
in the closest harmony; between these two 
other members, however, the situation de- 
manded and received a different attitude and 
one needing a great deal of tact. For each of 
these members sits upon that Committee as 
the representative of opposing interests, the 
co-operators on the one hand and the indepen- 
dents on the other. How, then under these 
circumstances, should they agree upon all 
points with each other. How should they 
honestly represent the men who sent them 
there if they came to a supine and flaccid 
agreement at all points upon matters that con- 
cerned so divergent interests? But in view of 
the arrangements that have been reached, I 
venture to say that there has been a general 
harmony in the Committee so far as those in- 


terests would allow.” 
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VOLUME OF APPLES HANDLED BY ASSOCIATED GROWERS COMPARED WITH 
TOTAL BRITISH COLUMBIA PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 
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In Fig. 1 the total annual production of apples in British Columbia and percentage handled 


by the Associated Growers, a co-operative agency are given. 
and percentage handled by the co-operative association are given, 


In Fig. 2, the total annual export 
The responsibility of stabil- 


1zin domestic markets by the exporting of sur sluses fell most heavily upon the growers asso- 
J p g 
ciation, 


(Notr.—In above chart figures for total exports are from Dominion Fruit Branch records 


and for Associated Growers exports from Annual Reports of Associated Growers. 
centage of crop handled by the Associated is an estimate based on available data. 


The per- 
In com- 


piling these figures an estimate of 3-3 boxes to a barrel and 750 boxes to a car has been used.) 


That there was con- 
Committee Receives siderable conflict of 
Support for 1929 opinion among growers 
and 1930 as to the benefit of the 
Act was apparent at 


* their conventions in 1929 and 1930. A Com- 


he possibility of central selling and the Gov- 
ernment was petitioned to appoint a Royal 
Commission to study the whole problem of 
fruit growing and fruit marketing in the Okana- 
gan Valley. Meanwhile certain amendments 
were made in the Produce Marketing Act 
which strengthened the hands of the Commit- 
tee in enforcing the Act during 1929 and 1930. 

On January 17, 1931, the report 


Fine was appointed to investigate and study 
t 


Report of of the Special Commissioner, 
’ Royal Mr. Sanford Evans, was made 
Commission public. This report condemned 


the present fruit marketing 
system in the Okanagan and the proposed 
central selling scheme. The industry, accord- 
ing to the report, must face a clean-cut issue 
between the principle of compulsion and 
voluntary action under general laws. It is 
! recommended in the report that steps be taken 
24583—2 


at once to develop simple organs of self- 
government. No one salesman or selling 
policy could get all the business and ones 
central selling committee could not sell as 


many apples as could several selling agencies. ' 


“There is a great deal of work to be done,” 
states Mr. Evans, “but most of it is in the 


e 


orchards and out selling fruit, and not in com- | 


mittee rooms.” 


The Independent section of the Okanagan - 


Valley are satisfied with the “ Evan’s Report.” 


They look upon it as essentially a report . 


against any form of government interference 
in the fruit business, 

At the convention of the British 
Centralized Columbia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
Selling Plan ciation held in Kelowna, January 

22 of this year, the Evan’s Re- 
port was rejected by that body and the Central 
Selling Plan approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the members. Briefly the Central 
Selling Plan sponsored by Mr. F. M. Black, 
Chairman of the Committee of Direction pro- 
poses to entrust the marketing of the whole 
of the fruit crop of British Columbia to a 
Board of Trustees known as the “ British 


” tricts. 
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‘Columbia Fruit Marketing Board.” This 
“Board is to be composed of a representative 
from each of six or seven fruit growing dis- 
If at least 75 per cent of the growers 
within the districts vote in favour of a draft 
bill then the Legislature would be asked to 


‘pass an Act and have it apply to all growers 


* 


within the voting districts. 

The Plan proposes an Executive Committee 
composed of two trustees together with the 
President, to be elected at large by a vote of 
the Directors of Locals, and a General Man- 
ager. This active body would be in session 
continually. A Sales Department would be 
organized which would be the outstanding 
feature of the organization. 


Supporters of this plain claim for it savings 
in overhead and selling costs, readier financial 
support from the banks, better control over 
grades and the elimination of waste. It would 
bring about, they claim, a stabilized market 
through control of the distribution of the sur- 
plus to new and distant markets. 


During the year 1928 the 
The Act and Its constitutionality of the Act 
Constitutionality was tested in the courts. 

Cases passed through the 
Magistrate’s Court, the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia and finally came to trial be- 
fore the Appeal Court of the Province. In all 
these courts the validity of the Act was up- 
held. Opponents to the authority of the Com- 
mittee of Direction appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. In judgment rendered 
February 16th, the British Columbia Market- 
ing Act was declared ultra vires of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature and invalid. Briefly the 
court holds that the Committee of Direction 
has no authority to make any levy on or to 
control the marketing of products beyond the 
boundaries of British Columbia. 


As a result of this judgment and since the 
‘above article was prepared and sent to the 


‘printer the Committee of Direction has ceased 


,to exist. Fruit growers are again thrown on 
their own resources. Through the British 
Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, which it 


- 1s claimed speaks for 2,300 members, a resolu- 
. tion was presented to the Government on 


* 


= as 


a te 


March 4 asking for compulsory central selling 
of fruit and certain vegetables to come into 
effect in 1932 provided two-thirds of the grow- 
ers favour it by plebiscite. Independent fruit 
growers who are in opposition to this scheme 
propose an entirely new marketing system 
having no elements of compulsion, but pro- 
viding for a new bureau of information to 
keep the fruit industry constantly informed 
of prices and marketing conditions, 


A, E. RICHARDS. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
PRICE OF POTATOES 


A study reported on by F. V. Waugh in the 
February, 1931, issue of Farm Economics 
published by Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, presents certain conclusions which 
should be of direct interest to producers of 
potatoes in Canada. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the factors responsible 
for variations in price. A total of 256 cars 
of Maine Green Mountain potatoes sold as 
number one stock on the Charlestown Massa- 
chusetts market from November, 1930, to 
January, 1931, are reported upon in one sec- 
tion of this study. The effect of size, colour, 
shape and percentage of bruising on the result- 
ing price is given. It is observed that as the 
percentage of potatoes between 13 inches and 
24 inches in diameter increased, the price per 
hundred pounds declined appreciably, there 
being a difference of ten cents per hundred 
between the cars containing five per cent and 
those containing 25 per cent of potatoes of 
this size. A discount of ten cents per hundred 
pounds was found where the percentage of mis- 
shapen potatoes amounts to 15 per cent. 

A difference of ten cents again was found be- 
tween potatoes classified as bright, fairly 
bright and dull but the most significant differ- 
ence was noted when prices were related to 
percentage of bruises. Here the variation was 
approximately 29 cents per bushel between the 
average price of cars with one per cent bruises 
and the price of a car with ten per cent. The 
difference between one and five per cent of 
bruises represents approximately ten cents 
per hundred pounds. On the average as the 
percentage increases beyond this point the 
ratio of loss becomes greater although the 
results are not as conclusive on this point as 
they would be if more cars carrying the higher 
percentages of bruises were available for study. 

Although the requirements of different mar- 
kets vary to a considerable degree it is alto- 
gether probable that conclusions of this type 
based on a study of potatoes marketed at 
Charlestown or New York are applicable to 
potatoes marketed in Montreal, Toronto or 
any other consuming centre in Canada. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CARS WITH VARIOUS 

PERCENTAGES OF BRUISED POTATOES 
6eua“—>ea0»,]@w“www0aoOoa9nananOQO0O0O0Oan3naa9AeeeeeeTTwwk&wzeura 
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Per cent bruises Number price per 

of cars 100 lbs. 
: Bye ere RAN BUS ny Ma 66 |$1-789 
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THE USE OF SPRAYS, DUSTS AND FERTILIZERS ON 
APPLE ORCHARDS IN THE ANNAPOLIS 
VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA 





ROWERS in the Annapolis Valley of Nova 

Scotia who obtained the highest receipts 
per acre of bearing orchard dusted and sprayed 
more than five times. The majority applied 
5 to 6 sprays. The cost per acre of spray 
material in this group of farms was $11.59 and 
the receipts per acre $152.31. Twelve growers 
sprayed and dusted more than six times, but 
the increased return just about equalled the 
increase in cost per acre. The average ex- 
penditure per acre for spray and dust material 
on 124 farms was $11.42 and the average re- 
turns on these farms $135.92 per acre. 


TABLE 1.—Relation of Number of Applications of 
Spray and Dust Material to Apple Receipts per 
acre of Bearing Orchard. 





It should of course be borne in mind that 
there are other factors that would affect the 
returns per acre such as fertilizers and prun- 
ing. The time at which the application of 
spray or dust is made would also affect the 
result as well as the thoroughness with which 
the work was done. The omission of one spray 
might seriously affect the returns. One may 
assume however that the conditions obtaining 
in each group of farms shown in Table 1 are 
quite uniform. 

In Table 2 is shown the distribution of 
farms according to expenditure for spray 
material. The modal group, or the group of 
greatest frequency shows expenditures rang- 
ing from $10.01-$15.00. However, the group of 
sixteen farms on which expenditures per acre 


Spra Apple . 
Number of sprays | Number naan ae ranged from $15.01-$20.00 showed the highest 
and dusts of farms | material | per acre returns per acre, excluding three farms with 
alee unusual expenditures, but there are so few 
$ cts. $ cts. cases in tthe latter classes that the data could 
e tak iable indication that 
ee, §ckke 7 6 65 55 o4 scarcely be taken as a reliable indicat a 
oo = 2 et 33 9 21 109 92. such expenditures were warranted under 
Sy ee Seas A 72 11 59 152 31. normal conditions. The average expenditure 
Over 6.............. Ia 15 68) __ 156 14 per acre on all farms was $10.98, and the 

124 11 00 135 92 


Total or Average... 


average receipts per acre $132.50. 


TABLE 2.—Relation of Amount Spent for Spray and Dust Material to Apple Receipts Per Acre of 


earing Orchard 
eee ———— 
Per cent of Apple 

Average apple Apple receipts 

Expenditure per acre for spray and Number for sales receipts per acre 

dust material in dollars farms group to gross per farm bearing 

receipts orchard 
: 33-00 

BEL OUG eee, ot Sects jae muchas Gram 65.4 fe | Pee ccs 35-3 330 . 
0-01- 5-00... TR HI re i's a ie 19 3-65 56-6 1,662 73 29 
CIN SL ERSCL Ss aa = i i) Aenea ee 47 7-65 58-7 2,161 115-45 
CUS 18s RENO Si Se en CT 65 12-24 61-1 3,290 154-60 
Ch couilts: Sie RUE OURS AS hoe ee eae 8 aera ea ae ae 16 16-93 65-9 2,373 169-40 
“svi g.clete US 0 Mig 2 ae ar in a 7 22-29 59-5 4,131 153-41 
oO HOS 2 Rag SR ge a 1 27-38 15-7 3,360 186-66 
ER ree OUND Ph Bet re 8 a Patna tigla oboe Geena” Dae eee) Re Rast fee « Mas 
ERLE re ch carin oe aE cic: ooo GIN ws vies ox 2 37-10 73-0 2,aL8 199-62 
PDOtaL OF AVOYSRO cd says de bck oss ods 158 10-98 63-0 2,654 132-51 


Cees to 


It has been previously mentioned that other 
factors such as fertilizers may enter into 
receipts per acre. In Table 3 the effect of 
applying varying amounts of commercial fer- 
tilizer is shown. The fertilizers bought were 
largely for the purpose of supplying nitrogen. 


It is quite evident that expenditure for fer- 
tilizer is justified. In Table 3 the 10 farmers 
who did not apply fertilizer obtained the lowest 
yield per acre and ithe lowest receipts per acre. 
With only one exception increased expendi- 
ture per acre for fertilizer resulted in substan- 
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TABLE 3.—Relation of Expenditure per Acre for Fertilizer to Receipts per Acre 
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Average Apple Vensh Per cent of 
Range in expenditure Number cost of Yield receipts ae it re apple sales 
(dollars) of farms fertilizer per acre per acre e jonah to gross 
for group orchard pe receipts 
$ bri. $ $ 
IV OUG ss af ticee ep eels 10°} eee 6-9 68-34 586-00 49-2 
O20levoc00 teresa cero ees 24 3-48 82-5 124-37 1, 776-00 50-3 
Era (ES (DOU tenes memmonidGinac dae 45 7-39 83-3 128 -26 2,646-00 62-7 
AOSOL=H15 008 ce os pee es eee: 49 12-38 85-4 136-82 3, 174-00 60-0 
TR O1S20 00 oe nr. ears boat 17 17-42 105-5 164-77 1,728 -00 62-7 
20° 01=225 00.2 nue eee 9 22-48 92-2 148 -84 2, 647-00 71-9 
25: 01-30-00 50s. eee sae 3 26-06 107-1 215-85 6-350-00 37-2 
$0°01=95 500 ce kc ee ee ec Oe | oe ee eee Pe ee ee a Heimer Ye 
$5-01-40-00 Se eee ee ooo ee 1 37-88 164-8 336-88 | 11,791-00 95-0 
Total or Average.......... 158 11-15 81-0 132-51 2,654-00 63-0 


tial returns. Whether the group ($20.01-$25.00) 
represents the point of diminishing returns is 
not altogether clear because the few farms 
which fall in succeeding groups indicate in- 
creased returns per acre with higher expendi- 
tures for fertilizer. 


The combined effect of these two factors is 
also shown in Table 4 in which farms have 
been sorted on the basis of receipts per acre. 
Grading statements were not available for all 
orchards, therefore, only 103 farms were used in 
the construction of this table. 


TABLE 4.—Partial Classification of Nova Scotia Farms on Basis of Apple Receipts per Acre of Bearing 





Orchard 
ES Aaa ee i er aes I en RE nl 7 nl ie oh 
Receipts per acre of Spray Fertilizer Acres 
bearing orchard in dollars Number material bought Yield bearing Per cent 
of farms per acre per acre per acre orchard No. I1’s. 
$ $ brl. 

Os Qt A000 cee. eee: 11 8-52 7-38 24-9 23-2 13-0 
40-01-8000... 00.2. . cth eee 17 9-80 8-45 45-1 20-0 22-3 
80:01-120 00) 4 ohh ke 14 9-54 12-48 tak 21-3 26-9 

120 701-160: 00 pm. uk oe ates a kh 29 10-11 10-93 88-7 18-8 27-4 
160-01-200-00-0 7. cocks eens 18 14-33 11-38 108-2 26-9 31-3 
20001-24000. ole Oe cet 9 16-09 11-49 134-0 20-6 32-4 
2407012080 O02), 5 ere ete a ee 2 18-75 11-43 119-6 24-5 27-8 
SO aN: pice tciedic Seesaw OO.) qe SES Siete a 8 2 it 2 ee) ree 
B20 01500700... eee es na ata 2 12-75 27-94 164-6 20-0 37-6 
BOO 01-400 D0 circa ck eee ue ee 1 13-91 12-72 165-8 5-5 35-2 

Total or Average .......... 103 11-26 11-69 79-1 21-4 26-4 





Excluding those groups in which only one or 
two farms fall it is apparent that the farms 
with the highest expenditures for fertilizer and 
spray material obtained the highest percent- 
age of No. 1 apples and naturally enough the 
highest returns per acre. They also obtained 
the highest yield per acre. The average ex- 
penditure for spray material was $11.26 and 
that for fertilizer $11.69 per acre. 

It should be borne in mind that these results 
are based on an analysis of one year’s records. 
However it is probable that the practices are 
fairly uniform from year to year among oper- 
ators included in each group. There is, never- 
theless, the residual effect of previous applica- 
tions of fertilizer and spray material to be 
taken into account. Moreover a large number 
of growers apply some barnyard manure. 


J. COKE. 








COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


Cold storage holdings of fresh beef in 
Canada during February of this year amounted 
to 10,523,000 pounds according to the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics for February. 
This compares with 19,663,000 pounds for the 
same month a year ago. 

Holdings of cured beef and beef in process 
of cure were also lower this year, being 350,000 
pounds compared with approximately 550,000 
pounds in February, 1980. 

The total amount of pork in _ storage 
amounted to 21,166,000 pounds compared with 
31,987,000 pounds for February, 1930. Hold- 
ings of mutton and lamb as well as poultry 
were also considerably less than a year ago. 
On the other hand, butter, cheese and eggs 
show larger accumulations than at this time 
last year, there being, approximately, 4,500,000 
dozens of eggs, 3,000,000 pounds of butter and 
4,000,000 pounds of cheese in excess of the 
quantity in storage in February, 1980. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS 


N the January issue of The Economic 
Annalist the classification of different types 
of farm accounts was given and it was shown 
that the financial account is the one that is 
most frequently used by farmers who have 
little experience in keeping farm records. An 
outline of such an account in this issue follows 
logically after the discussion of budgets and 

inventories in the two previous numbers. 
The simple financial account or 
The Simple cash account which is a record 
Financial of all receipts and expenses per- 
Account taining to the farm business will 
be dealt with first, and will be 

followed by a classified financial account. 
Under farm receipts should be in- 
Farm cluded all money received from the 
Receipts farm business. Among farm receipts 
are included all the proceeds of 
sales of the following items: livestock and 
livestock products, crops of any kind, old 
machinery, lumber and fire wood, miscellane- 
ous supplies and any amount received for 
labour or work done for others by either men 

or horses, and the rent of pasture. 

In making the summary of farm receipts at 
the time the closing inventory is taken, the in- 
erease shown in the inventory should be also 
included as a receipt. For example a farmer 
may have a certain amount of hay or grain 
left over at that time and to be sold or used 
during the next year. In such a case receipts 
of this kind will show in the inventory and not 
in the farm receipts account; young stock 
may be raised, which will increase the value 
of livestock, or a barn may be built which will 
add to the value of the farm, but these do not 
show among the receipts entered in the farm 
receipts account. They are, however, indirect 
receipts and must be entered in the summary 
of the financial account. 


Under farm expenses should be 
included all money paid for any- 
thing bought for the farm or for 
any cash outlay involved in run- 
ning the farm business, 

Among farm expenses are included in the 
financial account all items of the following 
character: purchases of livestock, feed, seed, 
fertilizers, spray materials, new machinery, 
parts and cost of repairs, hired labour and 
machines, rent, taxes, insurance, interest on 
notes (not on mortgages), and miscellaneous 
items, such as the cost of farm improvements, 
groceries for hired labour, etc. 

If an automobile is used partly for the 
family and partly for the farm business a 


Farm 
Expenses 


share of its operating expenses should be 
charged as a farm expense according to the 
percentage of its use for the farm business. 
If the automobile is used exclusively for per- 
sonal affairs, it is preferable to not bring it 
into the financial account. The same thing 
must be done in the case of the telephone, the 
lights, and other general expenses for personal 
purposes and farm business. The value of the 
farmer’s own labour and that of the unpaid 
members of his family should not be included 
as a farm expense in the cash account. 


In making the summary of farm expenses 
at the time the closing inventory is taken, any 
decrease shown in the inventory should be 
also included as an expense and shown in the 
financial summary. An animal may die and 
though the loss does not show in the farm ex- 
pense account, it will decrease the value of 
livestock and consequently will be shown as 
a decrease in inventory. 


Sales or purchases on credit 
Transactions should be entered in the finan- 


on Credit cial account at the time settle- 
ment is made. Accounts un- 
paid at the end of the year should 


also be entered in the inventory under the 
headings, accounts receivable or payable. 
When these accounts are settled partly or in 
full, it is important to record the date of 
settlement in order to balance the receipts and 
expenses. Some accountants recommend in- 
stead to enter in the financial account each 
transaction (whether a receipt or an expense) 
at the time the transaction is made, and for 
the full amount involved, even though a note 
has been given or received in whole or in part 
settlement. In this case, it is necessary to 
make a notation in order to find out what the 
outstanding bills (receivable or payable) are 
at the end of the year. 

The value of an article traded should be 
entered as a receipt and that of the article 
received as an expense. 

A simple method of keeping 
How to Keep the financial account is to 
the Financial enter the receipts in the book 
Account used for this purpose on the 

right-hand page and expenses 
on the left, as they take place without any 
classification. Each page should be ruled in a 
sufficient number of columns to record the 
date, the item, the quantity, the price and the 
amount received or paid. Of course there are 
different ways of keeping the financial account, 
but in this one the receipts and the expenses 
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will not become confused, and are easily com- 
pared. 

If a farmer desires to know how much milk 
or grain he sold and the price he received, he 
can go through the account, pick out all milk 
or grain sales and make the total for the year. 
The same can be done for any enterprise for 
which it is desired to know the cash receipts 
or expenses. This operation is called “ posting 
the books.” 

This account is a modified finan- 


Classified cial account, classified on the 
Financial basis of the more important farm 
Account enterprises; it is about the same 


as the financial account described 
above except that each transaction, sale or 
purchase, is recorded in the farm account book 
under the proper heading to make it convenient 
to find the total receipts and expenses from 
each of the farmer’s main sources of income. 
These would usually comprise a few kinds of 
livestock, three or four major crops with other 
accounts for labour, tractor, truck, etc. Items 
not classified are grouped under the heading 
“miscellaneous” or “other farm receipts and 
expenses.” For example if a farmer desires 
special information on his cows, horses, pigs, 
sheep, chickens and on his grain crops, pota- 
toes, labour, and miscellaneous, the account 
book would be divided according to each of 
these enterprises and all receipts and expenses 
for these would be recorded separately. 

The advantages of the classified financial 
account over the simple financial account en- 
able the farmer to find out quickly all the 
information regarding his major enterprises 
and his whole business. Additional labour 
is required in keeping it, but the annual 
summary is made more easily than with the 
simple financial account, particularly if one 
desires to “ post the books.” 


It is not desirable to include 
in the farm account the items 
of household expenditures or 
personal expenses, such as 
furniture, clothing, life insur- 
ance, travelling expenses, farms products used 
by the farmer and his family, fuel, etc. These 
should be kept in a separate account usually 
called personal or family account. 

While this account is not always kept, it is 
essential if the cash accounts are to be com- 
plete and the summary of the inventory show- 
ing the net worth and amount saved or lost 
during the year is to be balanced. When the 
personal account is omitted the difference be- 
tween the sum of the gain and loss account 
would be the amount spent for personal pur- 
poses, but in such a case, it is difficult to 
detect any possible error in keeping the finan- 
cial account for the farm business. 


At the end of the year, the 
Summary of the totals of all receipts and 
Year’s Business expenses from each account 

are made, and the inventory 
increase or decrease is added or subtracted, 
as the case may be, in order to obtain the 
farm income for the year. No personal ac- 
counts should be included in this summary. 


Personal or 
Family 
Account 


FARM CAPITAL 


Enter the total from the inventory book for 


_ the beginning and end of the year in order to 


find if there was any increase or decrease in 
the farm capital during the current year. It 
is not ordinarily desirable to vary the valua- 
tion of real estate from year to year unless 
improvements or additions in buildings, fences, 
ete., are in excess of depreciation or vice versa. 
If inventories have not been taken, estimate 
them as closely as possible. 
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Include only items of capital pertaining to the farm business 





Real estate (land and buildings) 
Machinery and Equipment................ 
Live stock (by classes if desired) 
Feed, crops and supplies 


Find the average of these two totals and 
enter it as “average farm capital” (item 1 of 
the following table). If the total capital at 
the end of the year is larger than at the be- 
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ginning of the year, the increase should be 
entered as a receipt (item 4), and if smaller 
the decrease should be entered as an expense 
(item 8). 
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FARMER’S LABOUR INCOME SUMMARY 


(This summary is filled out only after the closing inventory is taken.) 


eee 


Amount 


4. Increase in the farm capital (from Farm Capital Summary) 
5. Total farm receipts 
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Labour income is what a farmer receives for 
his year’s work after all expenses including un- 
paid labour and interest on investment have 


been met. In addition he has the use of a 
house and products contributed by the farm. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE TO OFFER AWARD IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


HE International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy, is awarding a gold medal and 
a prize of 10,000 lires annually for the best 
book on agricultural economy, Applications for 
this year’s award will be received up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1931, and should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute. 
The award is made in honour of the wedding 
of H.R.H. The Crown Prince of Italy with 
H.R.H. Princess Marie-José of Belgium and is 


to be called the Humbert-Marie-José prize. 
Only works of authors belonging to countries 
adhering to the Institute (which includes 
Canada) and published during the two preced- 
ing years will be eligible; provided, however, 
that books written previously and materially 
revised or added to during the period in ques- 
tion may be entered, the contest will be judged 
by an International Committee of five persons. 
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SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS REQUEST MARKETING 
LEGISLATION 


N February 19, the Saskatchewan Legis- 

lature by a vote of 48 to 5 passed a bill 
providing for the holding of a referendum to 
determine the attitude of farmers toward com- 
pulsory control of wheat marketing. 

Agitation for “a 100 per cent pool” had its 
origin in Saskatchewan several years ago and 
during the past year the suggestion has at- 
tracted attention in both Manitoba and 
Alberta. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool con- 
sulted its members during the past year, and 
found a large majority in favour of request- 
ing the Government to take action looking 
toward such a referendum as is now proposed. 
The Manitoba and Alberta Pools have also 
given the matter consideration. 

The arguments back of this demand for 
legislation are briefly summarized under two 
general headings; first, the feeling that 
prompted the organization of the Wheat Pools 
in the first place, namely, the desire to have 
all of the grain marketed through one central 
agency. The farmers of the prairie Provinces 
have favoured the centralized control of the 
entire grain crop for some years past. The 
inability of the Wheat Pool to attain more 
than 50 to 55 per cent control during its six 
years of operation has undoubtedly been 
responsible for some feeling that legislation 
is necessary to compel farmers to market 
through a central agency if complete control 
is to be attained. The second argument and 
one which is really closely associated with 
the first is, that non-Pool farmers who, as 
already stated, market nearly 50 per cent of 
the crop have received whatever benefits the 
Pool has brought without having made any 
contribution toward the development and ex- 
pense of maintaining the organization. It is 
pointed out too that because of price fluctua- 
tions non-Pool farmers on occasions have done 
better than Pool members who are obliged to 
accept the average of the season’s returns. 


There is no doubt that the success of the 
Canadian Wheat Board of 1919 still lingers in 
the memory of a large percentage of western 
farmers and they feel that complete control 
of the marketing of the crop such as prevailed 
in 1919 will again be desirable. This idea is 
further encouraged by compulsory marketing 
legislation which has been in existence in Aus- 
tralia for a number of years and about which 
Canadian producers have heard a good deal 
in recent years. Tariff and other restrictions 
of importing countries suggest the need of 
greater control of supply is the claim of those 
supporting the compulsory legislation. 


Plans are now under way for the holding of 
a vote which will determine whether Saskatche- 
wan is to have compulsory grain marketing 
legislation. Present plans are that a two-thirds 
vote of all those entitled to cast a ballot shall 
be necessary to bring into effect the suggested 
machinery. Preliminary announcements sug- 
gest that voting be confined to farmers and 
their wives, to landlords who receive # share 
of the crop and to persons who have some in- 
terest in the grain. In the meantime, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada with 
respect to the validity of the British Columbia 
Fruit Marketing Act referred to in a special 
article elsewhere in this issue, is being studied 
to determine if possible what effect, if any, 
it may have on the suggested Saskatchewan 
legislation. 


CANADIAN BACON 
TO MEET INCREASED 
COMPETITION 


When Canadian bacon is again produced in 
quantities sufficient to insure a considerable 
volume going forward to the British market 
it will, in all probability, meet competition 
from a new quarter according to the Official 
Record published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This publication calls 
attention to the fact that recently four 
“Wiltshire sides” from hogs grown and 
slaughtered in America and shipped to the 
English market were brought back to the 
United States to be used in studies designed 
to help American hog growers compete on 
even terms with European and Canadian pro- 
ducers who now enjoy a preference on the 
English market. 


As a part of this program importations were 
also made from hogs raised in Denmark, 
Poland, Sweden and Ireland. These “sides” 
have been divided into English cuts and have 
been studied in detail as to thickness, propor- 
tion of lean and fat, degree of curing, and 
finally, quality as determined by cooking tests 
conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
The Department of Agriculture is going to 
determine, if possible, why the English market 
“has discriminated against American Wiltshire 
sides” or, in other words, why there is a 
preference for the products of Denmark, Ire- 
land and Canada. 
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A TOBACCO CO-OPERATIVE COMPLETES TWENTY 
YEARS OPERATIONS 


1a Co-operative Agricultural Association 
of the Yamaska Valley, St. Cesaire, Que- 
bec, was organized in 1910 and incorporated 
under the Co-operative Act which was passed 
in 1909 by the Quebec Legislature. The aim 
of this Association was to group the growers 
of the district in order to improve the quality 
of tobacco grown, to use the right kind of 
varieties for the production of fine cigar bind- 
ers and fillers and, finally, to grade and pack 
the product ready for its manufacturing. 

The Association organizes contests to en- 
courage better quality deliveries. Once the 
product is in the packing plant it is graded 
by sample picked out and given a code number 
so inspectors cannot show favouritism. The 
amount of each grade similar to the sample is 
weighed and the number of pounds is multi- 
plied by the price for such grade. The total 
value of the crop brought in by each grower 
divided by the total number of pounds gives 
the average price. By-laws of the Association 
state that every member is entitled to a state- 
ment showing the price per pound and the total 
amount paid to every other member in order 
to encourage the production of a high quality 
product. 

The Association had 220 members in 1910 
and 365 in 1930 of which 302 are producing 
tobacco, It controls about 80 per cent of 
the tobacco production of the district. It has 
a contract with members for ten years. At 
the end of this period the contract may be 
renewed for five years. No sign-up campaign 
is necessary for renewal of contracts since 
most of the members re-sign readily. An 
advance payment of 50 per cent of the esti- 
mated crop value is paid to growers at the 
time of delivery of crop and the remainder 
is paid after the grading is complete, usually 
in the middle of March. 

Sales of 1929 crop amounted to $276,752.02 
and expenses amounted to $71,119.46. <A 
shareholders’ reserve of $43,474.91 and a 
growers’ reserve of $90,414.64 have been set 
aside. In 1930 the paid-in capital was 
$43,247 . 50. 

The main factors of success of this Co- 
operative Association, as stated by the Man- 
ager, are:— 

1. The loyalty of members toward their 
Association. 


2. The fulfilment of the contract by growers 
which guarantees a sufficient production to 
get the large manufacturers interested in buy- 
ing from the Co-operative. 

3. The willingness of members to build up 
a large reserve which has made _ possible 
financing without having to depend on bank 
loans to carry on the business. 


4. The free hand given to the management 
for handling and marketing the products. 


5. The conviction, on the part of the grow- 
ers, of the importance of producing a better 
quality of tobacco than that of any competi- 
tor. 

6. The valuable experimental and extension 
work accomplished by the Farnham Experi- 
mental Station located in this district. 


CANADIAN HORTICULTURAL 
COUNCIL 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Horticultural Council representing growers and 
handlers of horticultural products throughout 
the Dominion was held in Ottawa, March 11th 
to 13th. More rigorous enforcement of fruit 
and vegetable inspection and legislation to im- 
prove the industry generally were recom- 
mended. Emphasis was placed on the need 
for more adequate terminal facilities. The 
inauguration of a co-operative advertising 
campaign and the need for outlook reports 
on market demand were proposed. ‘The ap- 
pointment of special agricultural trade com- 
missioners for Canada in certain countries was 
also suggested. 

A resolution was presented favouring a 
national horticultural policy. Another reso- 
lution supported the work at present under- 
taken by the Agricultural Economics Branch 
in connection with a survey of the fruit and 
vegetable industry of Canada and asked for 
an extension of such researches. 

The advisability of the adoption of a 
national mark for farm products and means to 
safeguard the fruit and vegetable trade from 
unfair and fraudulent practices were consid- 
ered by the meeting. 
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NOTES 


Total exports of Canadian wheat for the 
seven months ending February 28, 1931, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
were 148,594,332 bushels compared with 
88,420,496 bushels for the same period a year 
ago. Exports for February this year were 
10,266,603 bushels compared with 6,732,826 
bushels in February, 1930. Total flour exports 
of 4,376,467 barrels for the seven month period 
exceeded the exports of the same period last 
year by about 15 per cent. 





According to estimates by the U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics fewer people are 
leaving the farms in the United States. More 
people are moving to farms. The net result, 
adding the surplus of births over deaths on 
farms, is that the farm population has increased 
for the first time in 10 years. 

The movement from cities to farms in 1930 
was the largest since 1924. Last year 1,392,000 
persons moved from cities to farms, compared 
with a peak movement of 1,396,000 persons in 
1924. The trek farmward is considered a re- 
flection of the industrial unemployment situa- 
tion. 





Dr. E. G. Misner of Cornell University has 
completed the economic survey of the pro- 
duction and marketing of Dairy Products in 
Saskatchewan which was started in 1929. 

The report emphasizes four requirements 
for a well balanced market milk farm busi- 
ness in Saskatchewan (1) 14 cows or more per 
farm (2) Production of 40 per cent or more of 
the milk in the winter months (November- 
April) (3) 80 per cent or more of crop acre- 
age should be sown to wheat (4) Production 
of 220 pounds or more of butter fat per cow. 
In regard to selling cream it is pointed out 
that farmers selling cream as a main enterprise 
have not been successful. 


Grain for seeding purposes will be supplied 
to farmers in the Prairie Provinces who can- 
not obtain the same through their own re- 
sources. Applications when approved by the 
Municipal Council are forwarded to the Pro- 
vincial Government. The Dominion Govern- 
ment undertakes to supply the necessary 
monies for eight months in treasury bills. 
Collections of all monies will be made by the 
municipalities. In the event of losses from 
loans made, the municipality will be respon- 
sible for 25 per cent, the remainder to be 
absorbed by the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments. 





As the result of a resolution passed at the 
Annual Convention of the United Farmers of 
Alberta action was taken by the U.F.A. Central 
Board to effect a consolidation of co-operative 
marketing and co-operative purchasing asso- 
ciations in that Province. A preliminary con- 
ference has been held and the matter turned 
over to the Alberta Co-operative Council for 
further action. Four provincial marketing 
pools and three regional or provincial buying 
associations were represented at the prelimin- 
ary meeting. 





During the past year a co-operative oil pur- 
chasing association was formed in Alberta to 
operate on a province-wide basis. Several 
local associations have been formed and others 
are in process of organization to be ready to 
function this spring. Negotiations are under 
way with similar associations in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba looking toward the possibility 
of obtaining, the supply for the three pools 
through one agency. 





At the annual meeting of the United Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Company held in Toronto in 
December, 1980, the principle of reorganization 
on a commodity basis was approved. A bill 
has recently been introduced in the Ontario 
Legislature authorizing some changes in the 
capital structure. A new association is to be 
formed which will issue interest bearing notes 
to the value of the shareholders’ interest in 
the present company, such interest to be 
valued at a reasonable amount. 

The details of the reorganization have not 
been entirely settled but the matter will be 
proceeded with as soon as the enabling legis- 
lation is passed. 





The financial statement of the Northern 
Alberta Dairy Pool presented at the Annual 
Meeting of this co-operative organization on 
February 18, shows a surplus for the year of 
$22,990.02 and a retirement of capital borrow- 
ing of $17,207.86. The signed up member- 
ship now stands at 2,715, a gain of 600 new 
members over the past year. Butter produc- 
tion reached 1,352,226 pounds, an increase of 
17°3 per cent over last year. Price paid for 
butter-fat was 31 cents per pound for special 
grade. 





Students of the tax delinquency situation in 
Northern Wisconsin make this observation in 
a bulletin published by the University of Wis- 
consin, “By throwing the tax burden on 
smaller and smaller areas as delinquent lands 
become greater in extent, tax delinquency is 
in itself a cause of delinquency and threatens 
to be more of a cause in the future.” 
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APPLE PRICES AND PREMIUMS PAID FOR PREFERRED 
VARIETIES 


HE pro-rating sheets of the Norfolk 
Fruit Growers’ Association of Simcoe, 


Ontario, provide information on the 
prices paid for apples during the period 1908 
to 1929, with the exception of 1917 when no 
apples were packed From these records 
some interesting comparisons and conclusions 
may be drawn. 

The first of these is that the McIntosh is 
the most popular variety grown in that region 
judging by prices paid, and is followed closely 
by Scarlet Pippin, Snow and Spy (Table 1). 
An analysis of the record year by year reveals 
that these have been the popular varieties 
throughout the whole of the period. In quot- 
ing apples to the trade and in settling with 
growers the practice of the association has 
been to group varieties into several pools or 
classes. Occasionally as many as five to seven 
variety classes and a number of grade classes 
have been quoted. The highest priced class 
each year has included the varieties already 
referred to. A total of 80 varieties are re- 
corded on the packing sheets but these were 
not all packed in any one year. 

The number of varieties packed 
New has increased only slightly in the 
Varieties past 21 years for which records are 

available. In 1911 the number was 
59, and in 1923, the record year since 1920, 62 
varieties were packed. Eight varieties shown 
on the pro-rating sheets since 1923 do not 
appear in earlier years whereas a few that 
were recorded in 1908 do not now appear. 
Since a number of varieties each year are 
grouped under miscellaneous it is not pos- 
sible to state definitely when a variety first 
appears or disappears. It is significant that 


1 The author is indebted to the officials of the 
Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association for access 
to these records. 
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since 1912 no new variety has been added to 
the list of those appearing in the first class. 

Prices quoted are for Number One apples 
packed in barrels. In recent years barrels 
have cost about 75 cents. They were higher 
during the late years of the World War and 
up to 1928. From 1906 to 1914 prices at Sim- 
coe ranged from 36 to 45 cents. 


In Table 2 and in the accompanying chart 
the prices paid for Number One apples of the 
highest and lowest priced variety classes are 
shown. The varieties appearing in the first 
class are those already referred to while in 
the lowest priced class the varieties most fre- 
quently appearing are, ‘Blenheim, Maiden’s 
Blush, Mann, Phpenix, Ben Davis, Belle- 
flower, Twenty Ounce, Swaar, Gloria Mundi, 
Gennetting, Colvert, and Bottle Greening. 
The only significant change in relative posi- 
tion or popularity occurs in the varieties 
Wealthy and Tolman. Both varieties, Weal- 
thy in particular, were quoted in lower classes 
in the earlier years. of this record but in 
recent years have been moved up to a second- 
rank classification. In each case (Table 1) 
the five-year average price, 1924-29, is ma- 
terially higher than the long time average. 

An interesting thing in this 
Premium for comparison is the increasing 
Preferred premium paid for the preferred 
Varieties varieties. The average price 

paid for these popular varieties 
during the five years, 1924-29 (Table 2), was 
80 per cent higher than for the same class 
twenty years ago. Whereas in the case of 
the least popular varieties the increase was 
only about 38 per cent. This is further em- 
phasized in the accompanying chart. This 
probably reflects the increased buying power 
of consumers and the demand for high quality 
products. It is probable too that competition 
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TABLE 1.—Prices paid by the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association, Simcoe, Ontario, for Number 1 
Apples packed in barrels 


OEE 
—_e_e_—e— eae yo 








Number | Average | Average Number | Average | Average 
Variety! of years price | for years Variety! of years price | for years 
packed per 1925-29 packed per 1925-29 

1908-29 barrel 1908-29 barrel 
McIntosh Red...... 20 $4 57 $0 21 | Wagener... .:.,.0:<. 17 $3 16 $3 67 
Scarlet Pippin....... 12 5 212 DIM ELIUCMeRS, <2 alee oe vex 13 3 14 3 64 
PU Wicetecdecr ieee 21 4 54 Oo: Ji Alewander.)..0.c 5. « 15 3 15 3 63 
Dyce eee een, 21 4 43 4 94 | Newtown Pippin..... 16 3 14 3 57 
Golden Russett..... 21 3 76 AG DBO cco stern coeds 16 2 95 3 41 
IGS. v2 ; 21 4 14 4 Ay) CansdarKed i. 2. 13 2 87 3 40 
Tolman 16 3 31 4 11.) German Kingy. 2... 16 3 15 3 24 
Wealth v250-..<. sea 16 3. 24 ArL Os SeSkee yout eas 14 2 93 3 23 
Greening er oa 20 3 66 4 05 | Blenheim............ 17 2 91 3 13 
Spitzenburg......... 21 4 00 47000 Wing Pippin’....5 40: 16 3 15 3/11 
Gravenstem......... 15 3 23 3 98 | Twenty Ounce....... 15 2 81 3 04 
St. Lawrence........ 15 3 16 3 98 | Grimes Golden...... 13 2 81 2 63 
eC Wallere Oy acd oes 21 oat 3 95 | Maidens Blush....... 13 2 55 Bald 


1 Fifty-four recorded varieties not included in these averages appear on the annual packing statements 
of the Association but were not recorded often enough to justify averaging. In all cases they represent the 
lower priced varieties. 


2 With the exception of one year (1912) this average represents only the higher prices that have prevailed 
since 1918. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICES OF GRADE ONE APPLES IN HIGHEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED VARIETY CLASSES 








1908 i910 1915 1920 ; 1925 1929 


The spread or margin in favour of the most popular varieties has increased materially during 
the past 20 years. See also Table 2 of accompanying article. 


(From records of Norfolk Fruit Growers Association, Simcoe, Ontario. No prices avail- 
able for 1917.) 
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from other fruits, notably oranges, grapefruit, 
bananas and grapes is reducing the demand 


TABLE 2.—Prices Paid by the Norfolk Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Simcoe, Ontario, for 
Apples in Highest and Lowest Price 








for the less desirable varieties. It is also Classes! 
possible that improvements in grading and 
packing and changes in methods of selling 
have tended to increase still further the pre- Class of Class of 
: sgt g Average highest lowest Spread or 
miums paid for popular varieties. In any case for years priced priced premium 
Canadians are paying a worth-while premium varieties | varieties 
for the varieties of apples they prefer.? is aaa 
: : Per barrel)|(Per bs r barr 
These data emphasize the popularity of the ng paotel) fen barrel) (Fer: barrel) 
McIntosh and justify the increased attention  1908-09....... $3 02 $2 37 $0 65 
shown it by farmers in recent plantings. At- 1910-14....... 3 36 2 25 I il 
mm 1b 19152197 a8. 5 7 4 32 1 27 
tention is called, however, to the fact that 999-94. |... 5 85 3 94 191 
large acreages of this variety have been set 1925-29....... 5 46 ee 2 33 


out in Canada and in the United States. 
J, . BOOTH, 


2Since the tabulations accompanying this 
article were prepared prices paid for the 1930 
crop have been received. Growers received $5 
per barrel for Class One apples and $2.50 for 
Class Six. In each case quotations are for 
Number One apples and are net to growers, that 
is, all marketing costs, except price of barrels 
have been deducted. 





1 The Association groups the varieties packed into 
several classes (occasionally 5 to 7) according to 
preference shown by buyers. Settlement with 
growers is made on this basis. The varieties appear- 
ing in Class 1 are McIntosh, Scarlet Pippin, Snow 
and Spy. Three-quarters of the varieties packed 
have at one time or another during the period of 
this record appeared in the lowest price class. 
Between a third and a half of the varieties appear 
in the lowest class each year. 


FARM INVESTMENT IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY 


“Pee distribution of capital on farms with 

varying amounts of bearing orchard is 
shown in Table 1. In this table “ operating 
capital” is included whereas it was not con- 
sidered in a previous analysis. It refers to 
the funds used in the business. Variation in 
the distribution of capital indicates the or- 
ganization of the farms to some extent. First 
of all it should be observed that 79-7 per cent 
of the investment is in real estate. The 
operators of the smaller orchards tend to 
diversify their activities more than those with 
larger orchards as indicated by a higher per- 
centage of capital invested in live stock. The 
per cent of capital invested in machinery is 


9-1 per cent on farms with “4-8 acres” of 
orchard and 113 acres in size while it is 7-7 
on those with “39 acres and over,” the latter 
farms averaging 221 acres in actual area. The 
percentage of capital invested in feed and 
supplies varies from 0°6 per cent to 0:9 per 
cent while the operating capital shows a range 
from 2:1 per cent on the small farms to 3°6 
per cent on the group of farms having “ 34-38 
acres’? of orchard. 

In Table 2 the distribution of capital in- 
vested in real estate is presented. Nearly 60 
per cent is in land; one would expect this to 
be the case in an apple-producing area. Nearly 
21 per cent is invested in the operator’s house 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Capital Invested in 158 Farms in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, 1929-30 

















Machinery Feed : 
Number Average Real Estate | Live Stock and and Operating 
Acies in bearing of Capital Equipment Supplies Capital 

orchard farms |—-———————_ —————— an a 

Dollars ae Dollars ak Dollars ren Doilars é a Dollars Cont Dollars eiut 
CUS ote Se Reon ee 31 8,973 100 7,000 | 78-0 915 | 10-2 815 9-1 53 0-6 190 221 
Cl) = a a 37 11,925 100 9,311 | 78-1 1,121 9-4 1,137 9-5 90 0-8 266 2-2 
1 Coe tl ae re 22 13, 665 100 | 10,432 | 76-3 1,655 | 12-1 1,128 8-3 120 0:9 330 2-4 
UI) 7S 5 Bil 18,387 100 | 14,333 | 77-9 1,830 | 10-0 1,674 9-1 133 0-7 417 2-3 
OR inc, SA sitara aes 12 17, 808 100 | 14,708 | 82-6 1,058 5-9 1,401 7-9 157 0-9 483 2-7 
74!) 8) oe a a 8 18, 628 100 | 15,700 | 84:3 748 4-0 1,599 8-6 112 0:6 469 2-5 
Sek Gt et 6 23,2931) 100 | 19,5831] 84-1 827 3-6 1,913 8-2 128 0-5 842 3°6 
39 and over.......... 15 | 35,681} 100 | 29,26/ | 82-0| 2,332] 6-5| 2,734] 7-7 275 | 0-8| 1,073 | 3-0 
Total or average... 158 16,166 100 | 12,890 | 79-7 1,356 8-4 1,389 8-6 120 0-8 411 2-5 


1 Attention is directed to Table 2, Page 5, January issue of ‘‘The Economic Annalist’’ which gives a preliminary tabulation 
of capital distribution. In later calculations upon which this table is based several adjustments were necessary. These are not 
significant except in the case of Total Capital and Capital in Real Estate in the group 34-88 acres and in the case of Real Estate 
in the 9-13 group. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of Capital Invested in Real Estate, 158 Farms, Annapolis Valley, 
Nova Scotia, 1929-30 








Number 


Acres in bearing of 


Average Value |Average Value of|Average Value of 
of Land Operator’s house} other Buildings 


Average Value 
of Real Estate 


orchard farm. | eee ee 

Dollars |Per cent| Dollars )Per cent| Dollars {Per cent| Dollars ;Per cent 

A fet hers SW sees ea 31 7,000 100-0 | 3,394 48-5 | 2,094 29-9 1,512 21-6 
OFS: o,f. tah ee ee 37 9,311 100-0 | 5,209 60-0 | 2,489 26-7 1,613 17-3 
14 - 18.. 22 10, 432 100-0 | 5,991 57-4 | 2,318 22-2 2,123 20-4 
Ope 3 ote. fee tr eres a ee 27 14,333 100-0 | 8,476 59-1 3, 248 22-7 | 2,609 18-2 
24 — 28. 12 14,708 100-0 | 8,225 Dosa iro eas 22:0). | foocoU 22-1 
DAS Nees MnP ae OU SR Ghee 8 15, 700 100-0 | 10,138 64-6 | 2,375 15-1 3, 187 20-3 
Bye ote eae Aue nat es age tate. 2 6 19,583 100-0 | 14,058 71-8 2,983 15-27)" 52542 13-0 
BUraDU OVEL. sere etc ke 15 | 29,267 100-0 | 19,187 65-6 | 3,633 12-4 6,447 22-0 
Total or Average....... 158 12,890 | 100-0] 7,662 59-4 | 2,696 20-9 2,533 19-7 





and barely 20 per cent in other farm build- 


TABLE 3.—Utilization of Land in 158 Farms in 
Annapolis Valley 


ings. It may be observed that there is a 

tendency for farmers in Eastern Canada to 

over-value buildings and under-value land. Teen Tol Roos 

This is indicated by the saying, “If I could acres per farm 

get the price of the buildings for this farm I 

penidebe eauehed a (This wig ibe quik le ctor eee See 10, 008-00 63-34 

for investments in buildings may be too high. Woods not pastured........ 7,561-75 47-86 

If the land is really unproductive and its Woods pastured........... 2, 764-25 17-50 

value low, the value of the buildings will be Ceres Poe et et Aes 
: Oe et and pastured all year.... 188 -50 1-19 

affected, for farm homes have little “ residen- Yards, roads, etc.......... 334-50 2.12 

tial” value unless they are located close to a Other land..........:..... 339-50 2-52 

town or city. This was kept in mind in secur- Potala: averse 26, 072-00 165-01 


ing valuations. The cost of a farm building 
has little to do with its present valuation. 
Although the investment in the operator’s 
house has been shown separately it was in- 
cluded in the total farm investment for it is 
complementary to the farm business. Those 
who object to the inclusion of the operator’s 
house may deduct its valuation and the in- 
terest charges. No attempt was made to ob- 
tain taxes and repairs on the operator’s house 
apart from general repairs on buildings, insur- 
ance and taxes on the farm as a unit. In 
general it may be said that the percentage of 
total investment represented in the operator’s 
dwelling decreases as the size of farm in- 
creases but the investment in other buildings 
tends to keep pace with the increased size of 
the business. 


Of interest in connection with investment 
is the utilization of land in the farms in- 
cluded in this survey. The noticeable factor 
in Table 3 is that though the farms average 
165 acres in size, crops occupy 63-34 acres per 
farm; this includes land in orchards, the 
average size of bearing orchard being 20-02 
acres. 

A total of 47-86 acres are in woods, 17-50 
acres in thinly wooded land which yields some 
pasture, 30°48 acres in other cleared land 





which is utilized for pasture and an average 
of 1-19 acres of rotation pasture per farm. 
Of the remained 2-12 acres are taken up by 
yards, lanes and fence rows; other land, such 
as swales, creek bottoms, etc., account for 
2°52 acres per farm. The amount of land in 
farms not under cultivation or in pasture is 
to some extent responsible for what may ap- 
pear to be low real estate valuations for an 
orchard area. The average valuation per acre 
of bearing orchard, based upon 48 replies to a 
separate questionnaire, was $276 per acre. 





In the Royal Bank of Canada economics 
fellowship competition for 1930-31, first prize 
of $1,000 was awarded to Andrew Stewart of 
Manitoba Agricultural College. Mr. Stewart 
is taking special work in the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department of the College. The sub- 
ject of his thesis was “The Economy of 
Machine Production in Agriculture.” 

The second prize was won by George D. 
Thomson, University of Toronto, on “Recent 
Developments in Wholesale and Retail Dis- 
tribution,” and the third by G. M. Rountree 
of McGill University on “A Study of Empire 
Trade.” 
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COST ACCOUNTS 


N the previous issues of The Economic 
Annalist, outlines of different farm accounts 
were given, and the methods of taking the 
inventory and keeping the financial account 
have been explained. This article will deal 
with cost accounts, and particularly with one 
form of cost accounting, namely enterprise 
accounts. 
Cost accounts if accurately kept 
Cost and properly interpreted are the 
Accounts most valuable of all farm accounts, 
and at the same time the most dif- 
ficult to keep. Farm accounts supply the 
farmer with general information regarding 
the entire farm business while cost accounts 
furnish more specific information on the sev- 


eral enterprises that make up the farm 
business. 
The purpose of detailed cost accounts 
are :— 


1. To determine the best farm organization. 

2. To secure data on the utilization of farm 
resources. 

3. To show the relative profitableness of 
various enterprises. 

4. To furnish reliable information on cost 
of production. 

5. To show the best distribution of labour 
on the farm throughout the year. 

6. To show, in some cases, the most effec- 
tive and profitable farm practices with- 
in the enterprise. 


In detailed accounting internal as well as 
external transactions are recorded, that is 
transfers from one account to the others are 
necessary and many estimates required. Cost 
accounting is quite different from book-keep- 
ing which records business transactions with 
other individuals or agencies as they take 
place and, therefore, no estimates are required. 
Book-keeping is more exact and is less diffi- 
cult than cost accounting. The keeping of 
complete cost accounts admittedly requires 
time and study, but valuable information can 
be obtained with less effort by the keeping of 
individual accounts with the principal enter- 
prises. 

As already stated in the first article on this 
subject detailed accounts or cost accounting 
is desirable for a large enterprise, particularly 
if the services of a manager are required, or 
if assistance be given by the extension service 
of either a college or Department of Agricul- 
ture. A convenient system of accounts for 
the average farmer is to keep a financial 
account for the whole farm business and de- 
tailed cost accounts for the main enterprises 
of the farm. 


The enterprise account is a sort 
Enterprise of supplement to the general 
Accounts farm accounts. One _ import- 
ant function of this account 
is to help the farmer to find out the net re- 
turns and the relative profitableness of two 
or three competing crops or livestock enter- 
prises. For example, a farmer may only 
raise one or two important crops such as 
wheat, oats, or barley and he may desire to 
know which one of these crops bring the best 
returns for a certain period. A general farmer 
who raises grain, hay, corn, and roots, and in 
addition keeps cows or hogs, may desire to 
know which of these competing enterprises 
yield the best returns for the amount of capi- 
tal required and the labour spent on each. 
Such information helps the farmer to make a 
more intelligent selection of most profitable 
enterprises on the farm, and to make them 
more profitable. The number and kind of 
enterprise accounts to keep depend upon the 
amount of information desired by each farmer. 
If kept in addition to the general 
Records farm accounts, only two extra 
Necessary records are necessary for an en- 
terprise account, that is the finan- 
cial record and the work record. If enter- 
prise accounts are kept without general farm 
accounts, in addition to the financial and 
work record, it is necessary to make an in- 
ventory at the beginning and at the end of 
the year for each enterprise studied. The 
financial record includes both expenses or 
charges and receipts or credits pertaining to 
each enterprise account. Among the expenses 
or charges should be included :— 

1. All cash expenses made during the year 
on an enterprise, such as purchases of seed, 
fertilizers, spray material, feed, etc. 

2. All expenses not directly paid in cash, 
such as use of home-grown seed and feed, 
farm manure, land, buildings, equipment, etc. 

3. All charges for man labour (operator’s 
labour, family labour, hired labour), horse 
labour, tractor work and truck use. The total 
number of hours of labour is recorded in the 
work report and the value of all labour trans- 
ferred to the financial record at the end of the 
year. Home-grown seed or feed should be 
charged at farm prices, which are usually 
market prices less cost of marketing. 

Among the receipts or credits to the enter- 
prise should be included :— 

1. All products derived from this enterprise 

and sold, or used on the farm. 

2. All products on hand at end of year for 

use or sale. 
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Products that are used on the farm or held 
for use or sale should be credited to the enter- 
prise at farm value. 

The pages of the book used for keeping the 
financial record should be ruled in a sufficient 
number of columns to record the date, the 
item, the quantity, the value, and the amount 
received or paid. The credits and charges 
are entered on opposite pages of the book. 

Labour is the largest single charge 
Work against most farm enterprises, and 
Record this record requires much attention 
if one desires to obtain accurate cost 


data. 
cept for routine work such as 


It should be kept daily if possible ex- 
“ chores.” 

The methods of recording time spent on 
various enterprises vary to some extent with 
a crop account and with a live stock account. 
The following form may be used for record- 
ing hours of labour on crops. Horse labour 
is reduced to the basis of hours labour for 
one horse. For example, disking 15 hours by 
a man and four horses should be recorded as 
15 man hours and 60 horse hours. It is cus- 
tomary to record fractions of hours in deci- 
mals to the nearest quarter of an hour. 


SAMPLE Form or WorxK ReEcorp on Crops 





Crop (Corn) Acres: 7 
oo ooooOoooowowwwoosoeqeoqe*e__>=$#qg#j eS 
Date Kind of Work Man Horse Tractor | Truck 
hours hours hours miles 
mormies iPlowing with tractor... mace. osanain cs acct eee Seen ate Seat cee 
ews || Disking with 4-horse tenn: to 40... fas... Wee ee 6 24 Ws. OU Ea eee 
May 10 |Harrowing with 2-horse team...................00-. 6 12 Lee ko. | 
eudleh Lauling seed, frommiowi gene... Loe oe eee Bi Pano Sa i een 20 
“15 {Planting with 2-horse POAT icons Gee se oe eee ee 7 14 Oe ee oe a ee 


A simple method used for recording time 
spent on a live stock enterprise is illustrated 
by the following form of labour record. An 
estimate of the daily time required for rou- 
tine work such as hauling milk and “ chores” 
is made once a month, and the total for the 
month entered under the right heading, at the 
top of the page used for this purpose. All 
special or extra work such as hauling feed and 


2S NS AS Vee) AS I Siete) te vets) Lene neh gee) 6.06).e tal leita) Voli va: “w, how Ke Melay alee anit Poke 6, Meares iiataltel 


care of sick animals is entered below on the 
same page as it occurs. If the time spent on 
chores varies considerably at any season, for 
instance when cows are turned out on pasture 
in the spring, or when the herd increase in 
number, it is necessary to make adjustment 
in the daily labour requirements on chores or 
routine work. 


SAMPLE Form or Lasour Record oN Darry Herp 


Dairy herd Number of animals: 25 
a—6e60Me—0_—_—0—w—uonDnopnhamRmaDaoua9a»»SeeoOoWoaounmeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Month Kind of Work Man Horse Truck 

and Date hours hours miles 
fe rt eee ce On SES AN ee Ee oe ae hee 
April Hauling milk—Man hours per day 3 2 
Forse (556 SSE hee ee ees cl er ae ee 15-0 LofO neces 
Chores—Man hours per day 3 
Flores Se Ie. ROR E YS ooh ee. i oon at Segal Lal ee 90-0 15-01 Ey eee 
April 15 | Hauling feed with 2-horse tan Pee ee oe Ome, ete pen aes ae 1-5 A) Wee meee 
ao a iaolinovesd ‘wath trughk 2 cc). o, e an eee ae ead eee ee ee 6 


This method of recording labour done on 
each enterprise gives only the amount of 
direct or productive labour. On mixed farms 
where live stock is kept, the distribution of 
labour among various enterprises throughout 
the year is close enough. However, on highly 
specialized farms, for instance wheat, tobacco, 
or fruit farms where only a few head of Pepe 
stock are kept, it is necessary to charge the 


SPURS EES OGG ile Wes a awe hs 10116 ce) VCS a eee Bie re) Meliole,e le ieyiovm| e/.8, ecelw law nee 


main enterprise with a large share of the in- 
direct or unproductive labour done in winter 
time to keep the business going. Otherwise, 
the cost of production of the major product 
would be materially lower than the actual 
cost since the operator has to be on the farm 
even if little work has to be done in the idle 
Season. 
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The closing of an enterprise 
How to Close a account is probably the most 
Crop Account difficult task of the whole 

cost accounting work. A defi- 
nite order of procedure should be followed in 
making the summary of different elements of 
costs for each enterprise. It would be im- 
possible to show in a short article how to 
close all enterprise accounts, and only a de- 
tailed summary of a crop account will be 
studied in the following paragraphs. 

Factors of Cost 

A crop account may be closed as soon as 
the crop is harvested and sold. The first step 
is to find out from the inventory book any 
cost incurred before the crop account was 
started, such as fall plowing, seed and ferti- 
lizers used on this crop, the previous: fall. 
The second step is to make an estimate of 
the various elements of overhead costs in- 
curred in the growing of this crop, use of Jand, 
buildings, machinery, manure, fertilizers, and 
lime. The next step is to charge all direct 
costs, labour and all materials required in 
producing and marketing this crop. 

Use of Land—This charge should be high 
enough to cover the interest on the value of 
the land used plus taxes and a proper share 
of the general land upkeep, such as picking 
stones, maintaining fences and drains. This 
item of cost generally amounts to from about 
seven to nine per cent of the value of land 
used. 

Use of Buwildings—The total charge for use 
of farm buildings is made up of interest on 
the investment, insurance, a share of taxes, 
depreciation and other costs of maintaining 
buildings. This will usually amount to from 
eight to ten per cent of the value of farm 
buildings. The share to be charged against 
this crop should be determined, in accordance 
with the proportion of the building space used. 
It is true that a crop may require a more or 
less expensive construction in order to accom- 
modate it, but in such a case one must use 
his own judgment to make a fair estimate. 


Use of Machinery—The total annual charge 
for machinery consists of depreciation, inter- 
est, repairs, housing, and lubrication. There 
are several methods by which the operating 
cost of farm machinery may be apportioned 
to different crops. A simple method consists 
in finding the total operating cost of all gen- 
eral machinery, that is machines used in pre- 
paring soil for all crops or machines used for 
seeding and harvesting several crops. This 
cost is then divided by the number of acres 
in crops on the farm and the share of cost per 
acre charged to this crop. The operating cost 
per acre of special machinery used for this 


crop only is then added to the cost per acre 
of general machinery, which give the total 
charge per acre for machinery. 


Tractor and Truck Use—The hours of trac- 
tor use and the truck mileage on this crop 
recorded in the work report are totalled and 
multiphed by an estimated rate which on the 
average runs from 55 to 75 cents per hour for 
the tractor in eastern Canada and somewhat 
higher in the West, and from 8 to 12 cents 
per mile for the truck. Otherwise, one may 
total operating expenses of either tractor or 
truck and charge this crop with its propor- 
tionate share. 

Man Labour—The total number of hours 
of direct and indirect man labour (operator’s 
labour, family and hired labour) recorded in 
the work report for this crop is multiplied by 
the rate per hour for each kind of labour. The 
hired labour is charged at cost, that is the 
amount in wages plus the value of board sup- 
plied. The value of operator’s and family 
labour is estimated at the approximate cost 
for such labour if hired. Family labour is 
ordinarily expressed in terms of man hour, 

Horse Labour—The total hours of horse 
labour performed on the crop are charged at an 
estimate rate, which on the average runs from 
10 to 20 cents per hour in eastern Canada 
depending upon regional and other factors. 
Costs in the Western provinces are usually 
lower than those indicated above. A rate 
commonly used is the seasonal rate for cus- 
tom work. 

Manure, Fertilizers, and Lime—It is some- 
what difficult to charge any crop with a satis- 
factory share of these items of cost. The 
residual value of fertility elements varies to 
some extent with the amount and the kind 
of fertilizers used, the type of soil and the 
kind of crops grown. 

In most soils and where a four-year rota- 
tion of crops is followed, it is customary to 
charge 40 per cent of the total value of 
manure to the first crop after its application, 
30 per cent to the second, 20 per cent to the 
third, and 10 per cent to the fourth. These 
percentages of the value of manure charged 
to each crop of a rotation are set arbitrarily 
and may vary with various types of rotation. 
The value of manure produced on the farm is 
estimated either at its market value in the 
locality or on the basis of its comparable 
value with commercial fertilizers. When mixed 
fertilizers are used alone or in combination 
with farm manure the percentages charged to 
each crop in the rotation are about the same 
as for farm manure. 

If nitrate of soda and ammonium sulphate 
are used alone, the total cost of these ferti- 
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lizers is divided between the first and second 
crop in the proportion of 80 and 20 per cent. 
The total cost of muriate of potash is divided 
amongst the first three years in the proportion 
of 50 per cent against the first crop, 25 per 
cent against the second and the third. The 
cost of lime applied to the land is usually 
divided equally among each crop in the rota- 
tion. 

Seed, Twine, Spray Materials, etc—These 
items are charged at cost if purchased. Home- 
grown seed is estimated at farm value. Where 
outfits used for ensiling and threshing are 
hired the cost should be charged as well as 
the labour and board of men, if not already 
included in the work record. Where these 
outfits are owned a proper proportion of the 


annual cost should be charged if not already 
included in the use of machinery item. 


Miscellaneous Charges—If a considerable 
amcunt of money is tied up for a lengthy 
period of time, charge interest on the average 
investment at current rates. Where an auto- 
mobile is used for business as well as personal 
use, a proper proportion may be charged to 
the enterprise. General expenses such as crop 
insurance, electricity, telephone, telegrams, 
stationery, etc., should be divided amongst 
various enterprises in the same way. 


Marketing Costs—-These may include 
freight, express, trucking hired, selling com- 
mission, packing, storage, insurance, and 
various containers as the case may be. 


SUMMARY OF A CROP ACCOUNT 


Items of cost 


ee, 


Growing costs: 


iaeral Tari tea teatsat te ak Qos Se lel aos Gree ae ee 


Manure; fertilizera-and lime) ).35....5.7.0.5 03 < 
Spray MIALerin ls pe ee eee eel eee 


SG aN SS Oey Sis Fe ae! Teil) 6! S' 9) ie) Ge if\'9) ef anal a) Ml iwliehemie(# s)Euilake) (8) Wein, (iis) I's saptattal at ewan eben 


PONGILINS ON ceed bc Seen Coho, he aaa: 

BU LINOSUING tat Set Or er a Oe ok Ol eee 
Miscellaneous charges. ..c sc .dczs< seo. ee 
Marketing costs: Freight, express, containers, etc....... 
pL OBL COSC i elhaes ach ce so 


Gross returns or total credits...........<..ee-ce-eeee. 
PYOUrt Or lisse cri ee eee ee coe eee ee 





Yield per acre: 
Cost per unit (bushel or ton) 
Value per unit 

Profit or loss per unit 


In closing a live stock ac- 
How to Close a count (dairy herd, swine, 
Live Stock sheep, horse, poultry) the 
Account same procedure as for a crop 

account may be followed 
since the most factors of cost are summarized 
in the same way; for instance use of build- 
ings, use of equipment, truck use, man labour, 
horse labour, miscellaneous costs and market- 
ing costs. Instead of use of land, seed, twine, 
spray materials, ensiling and threshing which 
are included in the summary of a crop ac- 
count, the use of pasture, feed, bedding and a 
few miscellaneous costs are recorded in the 
summary of a live stock account. If the 


Totals Average per acre 





Quantity ; Amount | Quantity | Amount 


SENOS Oo wis) 4) 40, feof dil a he ge!) 4 Agee hes) ey Sica; eo) Oho. ale aR, fie) 9)/e) ke! oleae enehd Gua oiled satis at et 


FS SNES) (SO (0 Le L ef) Siw. ee ee Oe cece: f/ ahie! 8. eee ehelelce lense sLemecdeiwiell| witeiiete anne rere 


SORES PASO e rie Te: (6 © Sie” R19 ea) 8, /e\ Keif ‘alee. gia 16 16-6) we wilie cere hel Se seteiaaterd tetei tel si enk retin ete: 


OBOE BEB BO 8h Cee, wel 8) ce) #: ete Bliste 6 inst bine) ase) «ii ei eulele 6 foteltelle Sal f\ atrettomete vale steirdice 


ERIE ELS ECR leat Fe TOM a aCe NORCO Nt eC ert (es OPOM ers CaCO No recis Gooerc 


SSS, SACP Suiep Oe Oe 14 58S) @ 58" 6.6 ge in\hu;Pi9 0) @ fe)ie: (6 10; of ie) (ei! wie tie ete! ale! isin! EAL ence ota tele ho iar ettaice 


O18 78D ey leis Lek: (Po) Nei 's) e)-elfe!'e. 0! iw, Tal Feed.) whole 6:16," sue o) all leet ef el ta ve emo enrit eteiteliey wiaieiratal se 


CL SECGE SS IS Neg) ‘© Lehi fiao) * 8! eee eLe le) iss'e ens Sis Sisal Mille Pella. ae Tesla et nile Lisa, Siisiinalaecat ere 


SPN RO Se Te O18 etary arse eh e, 87,888 oe Te ae le, he SNe onelt ib lel ienelis. 4] wis wi fianalald enéieversl is 


See De) e dee Te 18 -aiei hie: is (elleara) &, @ 8 (8 46. Siw, O° NOUR hWiteh wb) Aha Le ipimcelsale 6s, flan aaemanene tetatte 


Se SBS) 16S Se Si AE SES Sel LaiT ee. Bille) |] ei0n0, Solkite 6 ieee || sie cals) ‘alta! aikey aie, biettetts veto tele elroy Ge 


See oslo) che aicee:) iss ce\se ce late! @) iaifetn ibe) elimi lei ers tediel (eral! et 'a) ip) lel @(eys) elie) 19 Sane roe cate te tele 


OSes eS eT ee oe Ns (6) 18) e ial ie: ie) (e's) aie) ane} Sek eters Ne fl wikewivate: aeons aE evettetene, te, otal wie 


Pi C/o Since elie) Ce) o/s) tie ee ie. Sie ie) Wei whe eli® (a) 1€) wi) iw ef .a/{ll ce: fo): a wi SY ALM (0! <6) 'w. ave a: tole Re herare 


9) SEO) #8) wen alse [spe aoe) e)\ ele’ sais “ills ae sa rele) opel era I salle) eke) laeve etal! al let alana staantany 


SEUSS Sees im eis F958) 10. eh dete, See ist eho fe. sinenie céreueit (aka eutet el aiiene! Ckall lentecsueeuelatiel cme 


C9 1S Oe [eee Se SAS. Fei a ose eS celles h(6 terete seas e6(b el'b is aieken@larwpel sitet etterienenetalavaeite 


closing inventory of the live stock enterprise 
shows a decrease, this amount is recorded in 
the summary as an item of cost. 

Gross returns or credits are made up of all 
live stock and products sold or used on the 
farm plus the manure produced. If the clos- 
ing inventory shows an increase over the 
opening inventory, this amount is added to 
the gross returns or credits for this enterprise. 

The main purpose of keeping cost 
Analysis of accounts is to furnish data for 
Enterprise studying the farm business in 
Accounts order to make it more profit- 
able in the future, and unless 
cost accounts are well kept for a period of 
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years and carefully studied or interpreted, 
they are of little use. The relative profitable- 
ness of a few competing enterprises may vary 
from farm to farm, and from year to year 
according to many factors and economic 
changes; it would not be advisable, there- 
fore, to shift from one enterprise to another 
because a crop shows a loss in a particular 
year. It is impossible to have only highly 


profitable crops; it may often be necessary to 
retain some of the less profitable enterprises 
on a farm in order to secure employment for 
men and horses throughout the year. En 
résumé, it may be said, that cost accounis are 
an aid in farm business analysis but they do 
not provide unalterable rules. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD IN CANADA NEXT YEAR 


ANADA is to be host to all those inter- 

ested in the production and marketing of 
erain at an exhibition and conference to be 
held at Regina, Saskatchewan, July 25 to 
August 6, 1932. Preparations for this event 
have been under way for the past two years. 
A feature of the session will be the conference 
which will be attended and addressed by the 
outstanding agronomists, entymologists, engi- 
neers, economists and technicians of many 
countries. 

Under the heading of economics the papers 
and discussions will centre upon farm man- 
agement and costs, grading, merchandising 
and financing, storage and transportation and 
world markets. 

All of the principal field crops will be in- 
eluded in the exhibition emphasis being 
placed on wheat. The first prize for durum 
will be $1,500, and for each of the other 
several classes of wheat will be $2,500. Very 
generous prizes are also announced for other 
grains, grasses and legumes. The number of 


prizes in each class ranges from 20 to 50, 
depending upon the relative importance of 
the crop. 


Elaborate preparations are being made for 
the accommodation of exhibitors, visitors and 
guests. Leading officials in provincial and 
federal services, colleges, universities, farm- 
ers’? organizations, railways and chambers of 
commerce are co-operating to make the ven- 
ture a success and to insure a_ profitable 
and pleasant stay in Canada for the thou- 
sands of visitors who are expected to 
attend and take part. Already a number 
of countries including Argentina, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Guatemala, Italy, 
India, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Peru, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
have officially signified their intention of be- 
ing represented. 

Information concerning any phase of the 


program may be had from the Secretary, Mr. 
Ernest Rhoades of Regina. 





THE MAPLE SUGAR INDUSTRY ACT, 1930 


aN NEW Maple Sugar Industry Act was 
passed in 1930 by the Federal Govern- 
ment and became operative the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1931. This Act provides important 
safeguards for the maple industry and both 
consumers and producers will benefit from it; 
consumers will secure a genuine product and 
honest producers will be protected against the 
competition of adulterated maple syrup or 
sugar. 

Under the terms of this new Act the word 
maple is restricted strictly to pure maple 
products. 

The following provisions are made for the 
official grading of maple products according 
to their colour, flavour, water content, and 
density. The different grades of maple syrup 
are: Canada Fancy, Canada Light, Canada 
Medium, and Canada Dark. The colour 
ranges from a light straw or amber for Can- 


ada Fancy to a dark amber for Canada Dark. 
The flavour varies from mild to characteristic 
for the different grades. The weight required 
for all grades of syrup is 13 lbs. 2 oz. to the 
gallon, and the water content must not exceed 
35 per cent. 

Maple sugar includes three grades also 
fixed by colour and flavour, and it must con- 
sist entirely of the solid or pulverized pro- 
duct resulting from the evaporation of maple 
sap or syrup, and shall not contain more than 
10 per cent of water. 

All plants engaged in manufacturing or 
packing of maple products have to be registered 
with the Department of Agriculture at Ot- 
tawa. Those selling their product outside of 
the province in which they are established are 
required to obtain a licence on or before 
December 31. The fee for this licence or 
renewal is $20, and it is effective until Decem- 
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ber 31 of the year for which it is issued. 
“Manufacturer or packer’ means a person 
carrying on a business of buying maple pro- 
ducts and packing, bottling, or treating them 
In any way preparatory to selling them again. 

The Owner of a sugar bush or orchard from 
which maple products are sold outside the 
province in which it is located is required 
to register with the department and secure a 
licence which is provided free of charge on 
or before December 31. The owner of a 
sugar bush or orchard whose product is sold 
within the province where produced is not re- 
quired to obtain registration but may do so if 
he wishes without charge. 

For examination of maple sugar or maple 
syrup as to genuineness, the fee shall be 
$5, and for each separate determination re- 
quired for other purposes, the fee will be $2. 

The Act also requires that all containers or 
packages of maple products shall be marked 
clearly with the licence number, the net 
weight of contents in the package and the 
name and address of the producer. The ad- 
ministration of this Act has been entrusted to 
the Fruit Branch of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Copies of the Act and 
Regulations, forms of application for regis- 
tration and licence are available for distribu- 
tion to any one interested on application to 
the Dominion Fruit Commissioner at Ottawa. 

The provisions of the Act are reasonable, 
easily observed, and it is expected will stimu- 
late the demand for pure maple products. 





The movement of live stock to 17 markets 
by trucks in the United States has increased 
from 5,378,868 head in 1925 to 16,947,803 head 
in 1930 according to a report issued by a group 
of farm papers in the corn-belt States and re- 
ported upon in The Co-operative Manager 
and Farmer for March. These live stock re- 
present 275,000 single deck freight cars. It is 
estimated that the average length of haul is 
60 miles with some trips as long as 300 miles. 
It is noted that many commodities such as 
feed, fertilizer, lumber, implements and canned 
goods are carried on return trips thus dis- 
tributing the cost. 





Reports from Saskatchewan refer to the pos- 
sibilities of the establishment of a bacon plant 
near Strassburg in that Province. Hogs are 
to be raised on land adjoining the plant by 
the company fostering the scheme and after 
being slaughtered and cured are to be mar- 
keted in England. 


EGG AND POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION MAKES 
PROGRESS 


The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Association handled 15,553,919 
dozens of eggs from 1916-1930 inclusive. In 
addition five or six cars of poultry are shipped 
annually. 

W. A. Brown of the Poultry Division of the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch was responsible 
for the establishment of co-operative egg 
circles in 1913. In the same year grading 
stations were opened at Summerside and Mon- 
tague. ‘This was the beginning of a move- 
ment which has had an important effect on 
the agriculture of the province. 

Early in 1914 the need for the federation of 
egg circles became apparent and the cen- 
tral organization known as the Prince Edward 
Island Egg and Poultry Association was in- 
corporated under a provincial charter. The 
Government guaranteed the credit of the as- 
sociation to the extent of $15,000 for two 
years. No capital stock has been sold. Mem- 
bership is continuous unless the member re- 
signs or is expelled. The association pays an 
advance equal to about 80 per cent of market 
value on delivery of eggs and a bonus or ad- 
ditional payment when the year’s business is 
completed. Each circle is an individual unit 
but operates through the provincial agency. 
The latter supplies shipping cases, account 
books, etc., to local managers. 

The extent of the association’s business is 
shown in the following statement published 
by the Prince Edward Island Department of 
Agriculture in its annual report for 1929. The 
figures for 1930 were obtained through the 
courtesy of the secretary, Mr. Jas. J. Leightzer. 


Number or Dozens or Eaas HANDLED AND N UMBER 
or Member Crrcizs. Prince Ep warp ISLAND 
Eae anv Pouttry ASSOCIATION, 1916-1930 


ee eee 
—eOwvwVwKeo«OcSsSs 





Year Number Number 
Dozens Circles 

1916. Vee eee ee 812,595 53> 
VOLT, Se sat scar os: een phair, 939, 654 52 
VOLS eee teri a ene ee 843, 004 53 
1919S tS co ee ee 938, 640 53 
120 PA a ee 841, 364 54 
| hd ene, a ee oe eee ae en 903,016 54 
192) ace ee ee ee 848 , 529 58 
bs Be ee gir see ten 780, 593 57 
1924. 1,090, 460 62 
hs ee oe argent ame 1,205,010 65 
| AL IR ts IE wa ese A Neg 1,129,441 63 
| C74 eatin dep hateh sy Melde. 1,194, 681 62 
A928. oh Cie he eee 1, 228, 758 63 
WOO Mae temp winds on 1, 302,130 61 
iA 6 A et oe a 1,496, 044 64 
Total and average..... 15, 553, 919 58 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS LIMITED 
PRESENTS ANNUAL REPORT 


ELEGATES to the Thirteenth Annual 

Meeting of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Limited, held at Toronto on 
March 26, heard a very satisfactory report of 
the past year’s business and expressed ap- 
proval of the way matters had been handled 
following the fire which destroyed the asso- 
ciation’s principal warehouse and the larger 
portion of the year’s wool clip. Insurance 
collected together with the amount received 
from the sale of salvaged wool resulted in the 
association netting a price comparable with 
what would have been realized from the sale 
of the clip at present low prices. A new ware- 
house has been erected on the original site 
and is ready for 1931 shipments. 


An examination of the association’s balance 
sheet reveals assets totalling $281,705, inciud- 
ing $145,000 in cash or readily convertible 
Dominion Government bonds and guaranteed 
demand loans. Inventories and accounts re- 
celvable amount to $47,000 and the balance 
is represented in warehouses and equipment. 
Liabilities are almost entirely to shareholder 
members. Paid-up stock amounts to $115,110 
and reserves and surpluses total more than 
$140,000. Accounts payable amount to only 
$10,584. There are no other liabilities to out- 
siders. 


Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Lim- 
ited is a Dominion-wide association represent- 
ing farmers and local organizations in every 
province. Since its organization in 1918 it 
has handled 48,000,000 pounds of wool. The 
volume handled year by year is shown in the 
accompanying table. In addition it has 
handled stockmen’s supplies and manufac- 
tured woollen goods. In addition to the 
head office in Toronto a western branch cffice 
is maintained at Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
an eastern branch office at lLennoxville, 


Quebec. 


VotuMsE or Woot AND PELTS SHIPPED THROUGH THE 
CANADIAN Co-Operative Woot Growers, 
Limitep, 1920-30 





THE TOBACCO SITUATION 


In a report on the tobacco crop of Canada 
issued jointly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and Tobacco Division of the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm a summary of pro- 
duction and prices for the year 1980 is given. 

Total area planted showed an increase over 
1929 but was still somewhat short of the 1928 
acreage. Most significant changes in the 
status of the industry have taken place in 


Pounds of | Pounds of 
Year Wool Pelts 
SOU aie eee eee, ean vies 4,617,707 29,431 
TDR esc ets ae pach. Oy 8 LOy ORO 28,377 
LOO ea ate cose eee 2,00) 5 Les 10, 934 
12 Se eet ah ae ee Gina hy 2) COaMOON 11,305 
LOA a eee Pe ee nale n walik oye UO 8,821 
Oo ees Cer ots |) op Dla Ole 14, 213 
DONG Senter Sway Ms Baltics hind 5 oer 3, 892, 942 10, 902 
102 (Ra eee esate ne. |, Ope, Ue 11,939 
1028 ee a doen Gbssk awe}. 0,406,200 9,436 
TODO ue ete lense le hy A048, (89 17,788 
TORU hearse thu enae al ae, GOR 17,300 
Ontario where acreage increased by 4,000 


acres over the previous year, the increase be- 
ing entirely in the Norfolk or “new belt” 
area, contrasted with a slight decline in the 
Essex or “old belt” area. The area planted 
in British Columbia increased during the year 
and that of Quebec decreased. Total preduc- 
tion increased approximately nine million 
pounds over 1929 although still below 1928. 


TABLE 1.—Production of Tobacco in Canada, 1928-1930 
eae 





’ 1928 1929 1930 
sae Area Production Area Production Area Production 
Acres Lb Acres Lb Acres Lb. 
ee ise eae Mey a 39, 654 | 33 265° 350 28, 300 o1,418 "500 Dd 665 28, 618, 730 
aero eek kon di, fh 10,368 | 8,546,325 9,300 | 8,380,000 8,450 | 8,021,000 
Totals.................) 43,438 | 41,956,375 | 87,700 | 29,886,350 | | 41,304 | 36,716,917 


OO 
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Average prices for the past three years are 
given in Table 2. The report also sum- 
marizes the production of different types of 
tobacco. 


TABLE 2.—Farm Prices per Pound Canadian 
Tobacco, 1928-1930 





Type 1928 1929 1930 

cents cents cents 
Bright flue-cured. . 31-0 29-0 32-0 
Burley.. Hore 11-1 18-0 14-5 
Cigar-leaf.. Sees, Se ft 11:3 15-0 9-0 
Dark air-cured..... 13-8 17-0 10-0 
Dark fire-cured Pave 18-7 19-0 12-0 
Large pipe.. ae 8-2 12-0 10-0 
Small pipe.. zd a 27°8 24-0 16-5 
Average........ 16-2 21-4 19-2 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


The January issue of the monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, pub- 
lished by the International Institute of Agri- 
_ culture, Rome, Italy, contains a comprehen- 
Sive review of agricultural co-operative 
activities in Italy. The variety and extent of 
activities should be of interest to Canadians. 
It is noted that there was an increase from 
8,251 societies in 1915 to 17,843 in 1921, 
exclusive of insurance and credit societies, in 
both cases, due according to the author to 
conditions arising out of the World War. 

The February issue of the same publication 
is devoted largely to two articles, one dealing 
with “ Agricultural Credit in the United 
States”; the other with “ Limitations of Ex- 
tension of Arable Cultivation in Victoria, 
Australia.” 

The eighteenth report of the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, price 6d. net) deals with tea. 
The report reviews the position of the Empire 
in the world tea trade, growth of the trade, 
cultivation and preparation for market, con- 
sumption, competition, priceg, restriction of 
supply, market expansion and research. It is 
noted that a scheme agreed to by several 
associations representing growers in India, 
Ceylon, Java and Sumatra aimed at a reduc- 
tion of output by 57,500,000 pounds in the 
area mentioned during 1930. The actual re- 
duction amounted to 41,000,000 pounds. 

Russia’s five-year plan embraces tea pro- 
duction on an extensive scale according to the 
findings of the committee. Before the war 
Russia imported (1914) a total of 172,000,000 
pounds of tea, contrasted with 65,000,000 in 
1927-28. Under-consumption in Russia has 
seriously affected the industry. Consumption 
is now on the increase and Russia is prepar- 
ing to meet the demand formerly supplied by 





imports. It is expected that plans now under 
way will increase the Russian output from 
900,000 pounds in 1930 to 46,000,000 pounds 
in 1940. 

The April 11 issue of the Commercial In- 
telligence Journal, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, contains reports on the 
economic conditions in British India, Sweden, 
Java, Malaya and Siam. 


NOTES 


The Ontario Agricultural Development 
Board, which administers Rural Credit Acts 
in force in that province, reports an increase 
of $2,000,000 in loans during the fiscal year 
1930 over 1929. There has been renewed in- 
terest in short term loans. 

The amount of loans outstanding for more 
than two years is less than 10 per cent of the 
total. Extensions have been more numerous 
during the past year. In some cases these 
have been for the purpose of enabling farmers 
to feed live stock for longer periods. Sales 
have taken place in 90 cases. This is not 
considered unusual since more than 9,000 
farms are on the books of the Board as 
having received loans. 








In a review of dairy progress in British 
Columbia based on an economic study of 
farm business extending from 1921 to 1928, 
Prof. H. R. Hare, University of British 
Columbia, notes that production of butter-fat 
per cow increased from 237 pounds to 264 
pounds during that period. During this time 
the size of the herd decreased from 12:4 to 
11-1 cows. Increased efficiency in feeding and 
in culling herds is responsible for this greater 
production from fewer cows. It indicates how 
farmers are meeting changing competitive 
conditions. ea 

At the last session of the United States 
Congress provision was made for expansion in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm 
taxation, farm mortgage finance, trends in 
prices, production, marketing and distribution 
of farm products are to be made the subjects 
for increased research activity. Inspection 
and market news services are to be expanded. 
Inauguration of a market news service on 
tobacco was provided for. 





A despatch érom Saskatchewan advises that 
a mutual hail insurance company operated by 
farmers, mostly Mennonite, living near Hep- 
burn, is to make a patronage refund to mem- 
bers totalling $53,000. This amount is in ex- 
cess of the total premiums on the 750 policies 
written in 1930. The company, which was 
organized 14 years ago, is able to take this 
action and still be in a comfortable financial 
position. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FATTENING TWENTY THOUSAND 
. LAMBS IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA* 


other business, has its ups and downs 

and the winter feeding season of 1929-30 
with which this study deals was most decidedly 
one of the downs. Lamb prices in the fall of 
1929 were high, although slightly below the 
preceding nine year monthly average, and in- 
stead of the normal rise in prices from January, 
1930, to June, 19380, the market broke in 
January and feeders were forced to sell during 
the subsequent price decline. This situation 
is illustrated in Figure 1 which shows the 
monthly average price for handyweight lambs 
sold on the Winnipeg market from October, 
1929, to September, 1930, and the preceding 
nine year monthly average price for lambs of 
similar quality. 

The feeder buys in the fall and must sell 
early in the new year when his lambs are fat. 
Table 1 shows the monthly purchases of 21,324 
sheep placed on feed by sixteen feeders in 
Southern Alberta during the winter 1929-30. 
Buying started about the middle of October 
and nearly 85 per cent were bought before the 
15th of November. Nearly 70 per cent were 
sold during the months of January, February, 
March and April. For these reasons the feed- 
ers are most interested in prices during the 
fall and winter months. 

The difference between the buying price per 
pound and the selling price per pound is called 
the “ spread ” and the amount of spread needed 
by the feeder varies with different price levels 
for lambs and feed. 


‘To lamb fattening industry, like every 


* The conclusions presented in this preliminary 
report represent one section of an economic 
study dealing with various phases of the range 
sheep industry in Western Canada. The study 
was started in 1930 and is conducted jointly by 
the Agricultural Economics Branch and the Ex- 
perimental Farms Branch of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Appreciating the importance of a “spread” 


in the fattening of feeder lambs together with 
other special problems involved in the feeding 
business a special study was undertaken in 
Southern Alberta during the fall of 1980 to 
obtain information concerning some of the 
more important aspects of the business and 
determine under a given set of conditions what 
margin was necessary for the feeder to cover 
his costs of production. Packers, butchers, 
sheep: ranchers, bankers and many others 
interested in lamb feeding were interviewed 
and, in addition to securing much information 
of a general nature, detailed records on the 
various phases of the feeding business were 
obtained from 21 feeders, 16 of which were 
sufficiently complete and of such a nature as 
to permit of comparison. 


TABLE 1.—Monthly Purchases and Sales of Lambs. 
Sixteen Feeders, Southern Alberta, 1929-39 














Purchases Sales 
Month 

Number|Per cent Number Per cent 

October... as. cs 15,033 70-5 

November....... 3,766 17-6 
December....... 1,856 8-7 84 0-4 
JOUUAEY 5 fees sete 229 1-1 1,944 9-4 
POCORN tee aie |. tains foes ne ee 2,605 12-6 
WMarTOlci saree eres 440 eS | 5,423 26-1 
Arr Siew sl ta eet loa Saw es cee ee 4,432 21-4 
BYE cette ssl esi oeiaes. en eee ynt 3,588 17-3 
S) AL e eos cater oo ie en eciicn Bisco ari. 1,542 7-4 
Fag Lapa ee ce ete Sa ear so Peer i220 5-4 
Total or per cent.| 21,324 100-0 | 20,747 100-0 


ee 


The feeder in purchasing lambs direct from 
the rancher is usually required to take a few 
old ewes and some left-over wethers from the 
previous lamb crop. There was a total of 
91,324 head placed on feed and the relative 
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Fig, 1—Average monthly prices for top grade lambs on the Winnipeg Market.* Normal feeding 
period extends from October 15 to the last of April with the bulk of the lambs sold from Janu- 
ary to April. This study shows 69-9 per cent were sold during these months when, as indicated 


in this chart, declining prices were experienced. 


That this is not the usual trend of prices, 


however, is indicated by the nine year average shown above. 
* Based on prices supplied by P. E. Light, Annual Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Review for years 


indicated. 


proportion of lambs, ewes and wethers is 
shown in Table 2. Lambs numbered 19,177 
or 89.93 per cent, ewes 1,222 or 5.73 per cent 
and wethers 925 or 4°34 per cent. The aver- 
age weight for all was 63.81 pounds and the 
average initial weight for lambs was 61.10 
pounds, ewes 94.17 pounds and wethers 80.59 
pounds. The death loss during the time they 
were in possession of the feeders amounted 
to 2.71 per cent. 

The weights at marketing time for the differ- 
ent classes of sheep varied greatly between 
different feeders and also within individual 
lots shipped by the same feeder. Lambs aver- 
aged 95:99 pounds at the time of sale, ewes 
133-65 pounds and wethers 110-37 pounds. 
Lambs gained 34-89 pounds, ewes 39-48 pounds 
and wethers 29-78 pounds. The average daily 
gain for all was -280 per day. 


Relationship of Cost Items. 


The cost of feed amounted to nearly three 
times as much as all other costs being 71-8 
per cent, man-labour 11-5 per cent, horse- 
labour 2-0 per cent, depreciation and repairs 
on buildings and machinery 1:7 per cent, in- 
terest 7-6 per cent and miscellaneous operating 
expenses 2:1 per cent. The total cost per 100 
pounds of gain was $12.28 and the cost per 
head was $4.29, 


Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Feeding Results; 16 Feed- 
ers in Southern Alberta, Fall and Winter, 1929-30. 


Lambs— 
89-93 per cent of total number placed 
on feed. 
Number of lambs at the start........ 19,177 
Initial weight per lamb............... 61-10 
Final weight per lamba 2s. <2. ese 95-99 
Gain in weight per lamb.............. 34-89 
Ewes— 
5-73 per cent of total number placed 
on feed. 
Number of ewes at the start.......... 1222 
Initial weight per ewe............caee 94-17 
Pinal weight per @we.,.,..)0- alee 133-65 
Gain in weight per ewe............... 39-48 
W ethers— 
4-34 per cent of total number placed 
on feed. 
Number of wethers at the start....... 925 
Initial weight per wether............. 80-59 
Final weight per wether.............. 110-37 
ain In weight per wether............ 29-78 
Total number of lambs, ewes and wethers 
DOUGH baer Ace nee fone eee ee 21,324 


Death loss while in possession of feeder... 577 


SOLO es Facey ee ree OR 0 coe 20,747 
Per cont death loss wees fees we oe, 2-71 
WLovalinitial welght.de Seo. ok ete he 1,361, 283 
Initial weight minus death loss........... 1,323, 847 

yerage initial weieht. of. 25.5 .ghe eee 63-81 
otal fing) weight oye ie oem anne 2,048, 427 
Oth rein In iwelebts nae ee een 724,580 
Average tinal aveight..4 ee ee ee 98 -73 
Average fain per head sf... 1b eee 384-92 
Average number days in possession of 

LGEG ET? Sain eit een ee 152 
Average daily gain in pounds............. 230 
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TABLE 3.—Relationship of Cost Items; Costs per Head and per 100 Pounds of Gain. 


16 Records, Southern 


Alberta, 1929-30 





Items 


yA a EN ee Soe cf 0 a, eet BL, io + 
POR Oar MIE COR Ge gc oe oye age cle ni acl agate pele => tA 
Depreciation and repairs (buildings and equipment)... 


Miscellaneous cost............... 


POLL OL DOL CONGle re. Clots as ese tow nas 


a a 


cee) 


eee 


T9909, 6.6 6 C18 OH OL OS © Oe 6 6 6 


Per cent Cost per 
total wales 100 Ibs, | Cost per 
cost ae gain en 
nae 71-8 $ 63,771 $ 8 80| $ 3 08 
11-5 10, 262 1 42 0 49 
7:6 6,753 0 93 0 33 
‘s” 3°3 2,942 0 40 0 14 
2-0 1,808 0 25 0 09 
1-7 1,503 0 21 0 07 
2-1 1,859 0 27 0 09 
ok 100-0 88, 898 12 28 4 29 





Feed costs per 100 pounds of gain 
Feed varied from $5.64 to $10.67 (Table 
Costs 4). This range in cost is due in part 

to differences in feeding efficiency and 
in part to differences in costs of feed. Average 
prices of feed used were: alfalfa $13.50 per 
ton and all other hay $11.40 per ton; wet 
beet pulp 50 to 75 cents per ton; molasses 
$18 per ton and barley 59 cents per bushel. 
In each case there was considerable variation 
in price per ton or bushel due to differences 
in quality and to whether home-grown or pur- 
chased. Three operators, numbers 12, 14 and 
15, purchased the bulk of their feed. Eleven 
feeders used beet-top pasture in the fall for 


an average of 34 days before confining lambs 
to feed lots. 

Man-labour representing 11-5 per cent 
Other of the total was the second largest 
Costs cost item and includes both hired and 

operator’s labour. MHorse-labour cost 
includes the value of horse feed plus a depreci- 
ation at the rate of 10 per cent for the period 
the horses were used for the feeding business. 
Twelve out of 16 feeders fed wet beet pulp 
which was hauled from the beet sugar factory 
at Raymond; the hauling accounts in part for 
the high horse and man-labour costs. Interest 
was charged at the rate of 8 per cent on the 
valuation of lambs and feed. 


TABLE 4.—Individual Efficiency as Shown by Costs of Feed and Total Costs per 100 Pounds of Gain. 16 
Feeding Records, Southern Alberta, 1929-30 








Record Number 


TAA RVOTAGES oc OG 38 «iF d shel scln 85/6 


Feed Cost Total Cost 
Bee ee eee 3 | Per 100 pounds per 100 pounds 
gain gain 
$ cts. $ cts, 

tae 10, 740 8 16 14 28 
ek 53,075 7 58 9 86 
ae 8,106 7 39 14 63 
soe 64,055 9 48 12 55 
Eas 47,306 10 08 13:74 
dae 10,080 5 64 11 84 
ee 23,576 6 34 10 45 
ie 25,370 5 78 8 85 
we 68, 400 7 59 10 04 
ie 16, 509 Goal PAA 
et 21,790 6 30 10 81 
a: 49,252 9 12 14 50 
iit 12,180 10 67 14 34 
ne 265,021 9 57 12 50 
war. 39,990 10 18 15 09 
| 8,825 9 78 12 43 
oe, 724, 580 8 80 12 28 


a re ee "ee 


Conditions Vary 


During the past year conditions have 
changed; feed and lamb prices have dropped 
to lower levels, but year to year price changes 
are certain to occur, although in varying de- 
grees, and no one year may be considered as 
an absolute guide. It should also be under- 

28543—2 


stood that when prices change for feed and 
lambs and the other cost elements needed in 
the feeding business, the price relationship 
also changes and so does the spread which the 
feeder must have in order to cover his costs 
and show a profit. It is further evident, as 
found in the study and shown in Table 4, 
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TABLE 5.—Comparison of the Average Cost per Head and Margins Required to Cover Costs Under Prices 


That Prevailed during the Lamb Feeding Period, October, 1929, to April, 1930. * 16 Feeders 
in Southern Alberta 
Two most Two least : 
aa efficient efficient Av ore aa 
Feeders Feeders 
Ib. lb. lb. 
Average initial weight per head of lambs, ewes and 
wretiiers placed on feed icc o.5. seas ose ae 59-19 66-57 63-84 
Pounds gained pen nena 3.2. 1a cs 2 seen ne 38-53 31-88 34-92 
welling weight perdiead.(f2..0.......5.c sean wees 97-72 98-45 98-76 
per per per per per per 
head cwt. head cwt. head cwt. 
basis basis basis basis basis basis 
$ $ $ $ 
IPUTCHASEIDEICS St rece oe hs fr ee aoc ee oe Ly ee S08 "|..7e ee AGG tee hee SPUR Ls eee ee 
PGI COSTA ince wo one oeas se vp ae ou nee 21) tee: 3 EDA. soe 20801: cower 
NBT SA rigs fyi yah eee eee Pe Ree Se aT ee nanedT cae Ee Fe ee ogre O10 ae ee ©: Es ed eee 
LAD -TADOUPECOSUS cloned elie on eee ieee Sa ees Ors i bya ee eit be OSGO le eee CU pee: 8 a i a eee te 
THorse-A Dour COStS, cee ee ee I eee. OTS ees OMS TRA O00 ee Ae 
Depreciation and repairs (buildings and equipment)| 0 06 ]........ Oily ult epee O OTA PS eee 
PES OFOSG etre te eee i ah ee ee CT Es UN OF 2.0: ee ee: OVSGais. eee USBI Re eae 
Miscellaneous operating costs.............2cceceecee OLS leeteane OS28 4 eee 0.09 | aeeeee 
OLR IGosts per head .e. Vie. k Vale Foe Pe SB: (Ore eks Oo VI tae 0°31 Vee ee 
Total cost per cwt. of finished lambs...................)....006. 8.06 thai eee OO poten oe 9 49 
Purchase price per cwt. feeder lamb....................Jececeeee DB OSlL on wae ae stt Re Saee 7 95 
Market spread necessary to cover costsS.............eecclecceeces estetel ite aia end PAG te Real Melee be at 1 54 
Selling-price necessary to-clear. 122.27. 2.1.05... | eae SOG Hae eee es Oo OFtiE. ome 9 49 


*Note that the cost per head of finished lamb is translated into cost per 100 pounds of finished lamb in 
order to make the per head basis comparable with market quotations which are always listed as a certain 
price per hundredweight. Thus when the average initial weight of feeders was 63-84 pounds costing $7.95 
per hundred pounds or $5.08 per head the selling price (exclusive of marketing costs) necessary to clear should 


be $9.49 per hundredweight giving a spread of $1.54. 


It should also be noted that the cost price per 100 pounds 


of finished lamb is the same as the market or necessary selling price to clear all costs. 


that the cost per 100 pounds of gain varies 
with different feeders; the average amounted 
to $1228 whereas the individual variations 
were from $8.85 to $15. Such variations are 
due to differences in management and a variety 
of other causes peculiar to the conditions under 
which each man operates. Hence, feeding 
lambs for profit is Just one more problem that 
must be worked out by each individual. The 
conclusions presented in this study should be 
helpful but it is desirable that each feeder 
consider them in the light of this own condi- 
tions and make his own calculations as to the 
spread he must obtain to cover his costs. 
With this thought in mind Table 5 has been 
included to show among other things what 
spread was needed by the two least efficient 
and the two most efficient feeders together 
with the average for the sixteen men from 
whom records were obtained to form the basis 
of this study. By way of suggestion the 
feeder may calculate his costs before starting 
in the fall for the different items and substi- 
tute those for the ones given in Table 5 and 
thus arrive at the spread between fat and 
feeder lambs necessary for him to operate. 
The items of cost in the study were handled 


uniformly on all records to facilitate com- 
parison. However, such items as horse-labour 
and equipment may not be considered as 
expense by certain feeders and the advantages 
of each man making his own calculations to 
be substituted in the Table allows for adjust- 
ments of this kind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that such adjustments will always be needed 
among men in the lamb feeding business. 


L. E. KINDT. 





The annual meeting of the Canadian Society 
of Agricultural Economics will be held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, June 23rd 
and 24th. Dr. O. C. Stine, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D.C., Dr. G. H. 
Grisdale, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Prof. W. Allen, University of Saskatchewan, 
Prof. H. R. Hare, University of British Colum- 
bia, Prof. W. V. Longley, Agricultural College, 
Truro, NS., and others will present papers. 

Dr. J. EK, Lattimer, Macdonald College, P.Q., 
is President of the Society which was organized 
in 1929 as a section of the Canadian Society 
of Technical Agriculturists, which association 
is holding its annual convention at the same 
place, June 23rd-26th. 
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THE FARM BUDGET 


FARM budget is an estimate of the prob- 

able expenses and receipts for the coming 
year. In other words, it is a plan which shows 
the crops to be grown, the livestock to be kept, 
the various seed, feed and other requirements 
for a given combination of crops, and livestock 
based on the estimated livestock production, 
crop yields and prices. The farm budget may 
be considered as a separate statement or as 
supplement to farm accounts such as have 
already been explained in previous issues of 
The Economic Annalist. 
Budgets help the farmer to 
work out the best combi- 
nation of crops and _ live- 
stock on a given farm: 

1. To determine in ad- 
vance the amount of seed, fertilizers, spray 
material, feed and other supplies likely to be 
needed during the year. 

2. To plan the best distribution of labour 
throughout the season. 

3. To estimate the amount of capital neces- 
sary to operate the farm and when it will be 
needed. 

4. To determine the total returns that may 
be expected, so the necessary financial ar- 
rangements may be made, to meet living ex- 
penses, and payments of different kinds. 

Since budgeting is based largely on esti- 
mated yields of crops and prices of farm 
supplies purchased and of farm products sold, 
which factors vary to a large extent from year 
to year, the usefulness of budgets is often ques- 
tioned. While it is admittedly difficult to 
forecast, with a great degree of accuracy, the 
yield to be obtained and the price of goods 
purchased or sold during the next season, a 
carefully prepared budget enables a farmer to 
plan his business with reasonable accuracy, 
particularly in normal times. 

Budgeting is a common practice with com- 
mercial firms, public agencies and governments. 
It has also been recommended and used with 
success by many farmers of different countries. 
In fact, most farmers make some sort of men- 
tal budget or plan of their business in advance. 
In advocating the use of budgets among 
farmers, we are not introducing an absolutely 
new practice, but instead we are trying to show 
how this practice may be used by Canadian 
farmers. 


Advantages and 
Weaknesses of 
Farm Budgets 


It would be impossible to 
How to Make a show in this article how to 
Farm Budget make budgets for all pos- 
sible combinations of farm 
enterprises. The procedure to be followed, of 
course, is practically the same in the making 


of a budget whether on a mixed farm or a 
specialized enterprise, such as a wheat farm 
in the West. The main variations are found 
in the crop labour requirements and other 
regional factors. A specimen form of budget 
will be given for a mixed farming business in 
Eastern Canada where the dairy herd is the 
main enterprise and the milk sold as fluid 
milk for consumption in a city. 

A farm of 170 acres, with 105 in crops, 30 
acres in rotation pasture, 30 acres in permanent 
pasture, may provide the bulk of roughages 
and grains required to keep 25 dairy cows, 7 
heifers, 6 calves, 1 bull, 4 horses, 200 hens, and 
keep two men busy the whole year with 
seasonal hired labour and family help in sum- 
mer time. 

A eash crop—4 acres of potatoes in this 
ease—may be found desirable and adds another 
source of income. The balance of five acres 
includes waste land and site of buildings, yards, 
roads, and fences. 

A tractor on a farm of this size can displace 
two or three horses and be used enough days 
during a year to be a fairly cheap source of 
power and very convenient during the rush of 
spring work. 

Assuming that a farm of this type 
Crep has already been operated for a 
Production number of years, the experience 

acquired in the past will furnish 
a good deal of information regarding the de- 
sirable crop rotation, in a given locality. It 
should provide the kind and amount of vari- 
ous crops to be grown in order to supply the 
bulk of livestock feed required on this farm. 
A five year rotation would be suitable in this 
ease and should include a large amount of 
succulent feed, roughages, grain, and pasture. 
The crop acreage could be divided in five 
fields of equivalent size or capacity of pro- 
duction, and an extra field could be left in 
permanent pasture. 

It is shown in the above table that in a 
normal season, a total of 760 bushels of pota- 
toes, 110 tons of corn silage, 1,320 bushels of 
oats, 350 bushels of barley, and 86 tons of hay 
is expected to be secured on this farm. In 
addition, each animal unit will have approxi- 
mately 3 acres of pasture. 

While this estimate yield is somewhat higher 
than the average for all farms in Canada, it 
is, however, lower than the average yield 
actually secured on the more suecessful farms. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS ON THIS FARM 


e6G6VQHVK37x3x3eu0—e0—60=202020202€0€0€0€0€0eoe0)]?——eeNN 


Estimated 
yield per Total Actual 
Field Kind of Crops Grown Acres acre for production | production 
coming end of year 
year 
A Hoed: Grops-—Potatoes, iol ieee oe eee eee 4/ 190 bush 760 bush. 
CGOnr slack). ae) 11 10 tons 110 tons 
Balance in onte.. eee ee ee ee 12 40 bush 480 bush. 
B Grain—Oats. 251, Bok; 1a eee 17 50 bush 850 bush. 
Ar lOV: ccs sutraciedG cota gine Cee ee 10 35 bush 350 bush. 
C LOroiie Daycare a cett lee. ee 25 | 1-75 tons 44 tons 
D WEITOO MIA Yee teal, Ll: oh: a a ee a ee, 26 | 1-60 tons 42 tons 
E FOPALION PASUITG.S on. co. ostinato 30 
F Pereianenn Paster... 3. c. atte ee 30 
GSD Le Pasturealter lay crop: 6... /2.0) 0. See ol 


a eee ee ee 


The feed requirements of 
Feed Requirement dairy cows varies to some 
of Live Stock extent with their size, 

with the length of pasture 
season, and with their milk production. The 
figures given below are based on an average 
production of 6,000 pounds of milk per cow 
and on a five-month pasture period. 

On this farm 15 calves will be sold for veal, 
and 6 calves will be kept in the herd. Assum- 
ing that the veal calves will be fed whole milk 
for three weeks, an average quantity of 200 
pounds per head will be required. The 6 


calves kept on the farm will consume approxi- 
mately 600 pounds of whole milk per head, 
since there is no skim milk available. The 
calf meal and concentrate requirements will 
also be larger than on farms where a large 
supply of skim milk is available. 


In balancing the estimated crop production 
and the feed requirement of livestock kept on 
this farm it is found that, in a normal season, 
ample hay and corn silage will be secured, and 
about 9 tons of concentrates will have to be 
purchased. 


FEED REQUIREMENTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANIMALS 


Se ee 











Pounds per head Total 
Kind of feed ee ee for 

25 7 6 1 4 200 Farm 

cows heifers calves bull horses hens (tons) 
Hay and dry forage............. 4,000 1,800 1,300 4,000 400 GT oo 8 ee 71-2 
Gorm Suave: (ieee ee he ke 7,000 3,000 1, 200 G,,000) |e: Josie OA hooey a 103-4 
Grain and concentrates.......... 1,800 500 600 900 3,000 70 39-5 
Straw (feed and bedding)........ 800 700 600 850 1,800 15 19-8 


ee eee 


It is desirable to determine at 
Labour the beginning of the year as far 
Requirementsas possible, the amount of hired 

help which will be needed and 
the distribution of labour throughout the year. 
While the labour requirement may vary from 
year to year with several factors such as 
weather conditions and distance of fields from 
the barn, it is, however, possible to make a 
fairly close estimate according to past per- 
formances, and to find out at what time of 
the year the peak of labour for competing 
enterprises will be required. The labour re- 
quirements given below are for a farm in 
Eastern Canada where standard equipment is 
used. 


It is shown in the table below that the total 
hours of productive man labour amounts to 
7,030 on this farm, and the total horse labour 
to 3,354 hours. 

Assuming two men (the operator and his 
son) are working the whole year an average 
of 10 hours a day, they will do about 6,000 
hours productive labour. This does not in- 
clude time spent on chores or odd jobs or the 
work of younger members of family. The 
addition of a hired man for six or seven 
months would be required. 

If the tractor be used on this farm about 40 
days for draw bar work, the number of hours 
worked by each horse during the year would 
be approximately 600 hours. 
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LABOUR REQUIREMENT ON THIS FARM 



































Hours per acre Total hours 
Crops Acres Man Horse Man . yh orse 
Labour | Labour | Labour | Labour 
Pe Ota toes ks TO WANG Ss 5. soe oet dain hk ces elo aba e om 4 80 70 320 280 
RT Ru eee et ee ee cca ou NAR. od. vib) aa ik Aaa + 35 20 140 80 
gD a RINSE ES ae di Ri a AA line An el eer cae aN a ge 11 50 62 550 682 
NT AR SD peak, Ae ie oo ice a OL 2 Se mane er ea 39 20 30 780 Lea O 
PRN Oe ye ieee RRs, deli gs Si, Meter, Gilt soa 2 51 10 10 510 510 
6 i SV Local yh sete ice agate cela ke gle MR oy Sk eel ale a 2,300} 2,722 
Hours per head Total hours 
Live Stock No. Man Horse Man Hone 
Labour | Labour | Labour | Labour 
COO Sebastes chiyent ac a eR a ie ue Rr eo epi pe 25 150 20 3) OKO 500 
Pieters cis Cal Ves sash es ARO os od 13 20 2 0 26 
Re ac eros Ae etna i ace es pine Oe See es A This 4 aa 1 60 6 60 6 
EN leis eet ei chan Hie oc Ra ek aS ain ACh pss 00s 4 90 10 360 40 
EL y mee ne TN eden ec ietne ein eo treveain kae’e BAM) ae ae cert ASANO coe he's 300 60 
TGR. od aa lg 2e.5 5 Oils 5 See eee RT ee a eee eae 4,730 632 





The net return which amounts to $1,956 equipment. In addition he has the use of a 
represents remuneration for the labour and house and products contributed by the farm. 
managerial ability of the operator and his It will be noted that prices used in making 
family plus an amount to cover interest on his this budget for 1931 are much lower than 
investment and depreciation of buildings and average prices for a period of years in normal 


SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 




















Expected for coming year Actual results end of year 
Amount Value Amount Value 
RECEIPTS 
ETL ee ee ee oo, ees Mate. 150,000 ibs. at $1 70. $2,550 
Pie 5 aad ot ie ees, Sey PS at 8 00. 120 
GawelG head jes. aces oxen: eee at 30 00. 180 
LAPSE hea. gett ASS Rieter Oe ane a Pe 2,500 doz. at 0 25 625 
CTCL ete we el ea See eect. amine 2 ack 's Win dhe 275 
Pe ALOOR a ee a ee ee 650 bush. at 0 50 325 
LO ieee ae ae ene ceo ae cet ae ory s pats ad Sacepios $4, 075 
EXPENSES 

Corngs soe Ase sume Ret. 4) ees. Pe Re8 5H 270 lbs... at. $ 0-18.:.| $ 35 
fo CET Ts TRIED Sn, 2 eee eee ee Se 270 lbs. at 0 30... 81 
PEL CUIZCr A Renee aCe oes «bigs se ee T4003) at 35 00%... 70 
re A Or re ee OE elie oa te id es os a eae a ws 25 
+ io Teh lyin ea ee 150 lbs. at 012... 18 
PS ONCEULES LGR? 0 a bee eos 9tons at 35 00... ako 
RTI ROUT Stee cede eke 7 mths. at 45 00... 315 
Perper OT er eee ak Ones (eee alien be seein ewan 150 
CI IYIOD ya T etree aang cua cuic, teas cbueen etmeir ess + oscbara e's 50 
DARIO A ee, UAE cece bektetaaieconeit: 700 gals. at 0 30... 210 
SESE TTY RTE hg a te ARS al ie A, coe A a 35 
Pete PeIAIT eer tre eae orto Pe oo ens. cae es 15 
("8 ae CS Me eh eo a (share of oper. exp.)..... 50 
ENC OR eT COTS eo ee i ae ducin ula neon ais © REL 8 50 
Re a ee ae ne a he, ee tees dies ce ew enwbed 250 
PHORTANCE TONS. oe, Se ei cate oe ven ees 50 
ROCCTOREE Ts oases), Laie tae (on short term loan).... 50 
AE Lee esa Te Se. tad ksi « «© (truck or express)....... 250 
Reta eC ae eee, ee Sk li perso stent ae aes enee 100 


IEE te | Bo og Sa ee ee $ 1,956 
0 nu tte le rr 
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times. The fixed charges such as taxes, insur- 
ance, remain high while the current expenses 
such as hired labour, feed, seed, fertilizers are 
somewhat lower. 

The results and the returns actu- 
Conclusions ally secured during the year will, 

in most cases, only approximate 
the returns contemplated in making the bud- 
get, for in any forecast there is always an 
element of uncertainty. Nevertheless a care- 
ful study of production information and mar- 
ket news reports as well as timely agricultural 
publications issued by colleges and by Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, and of Trade and Com- 
merce will provide a basis for conclusions as 
to the prices and yields that might be expected 
during the coming year. 

Such an analysis provides a basis for ad- 
justing various farm practices and methods 
to the economic conditions of the time. It is 
also a good test of the judgment of the farmer 
who thus attempts to plan his business in 
advance. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


——— 


PERSONAL FACTORS 
AFFECT FARM INCOME 


Dr. Geo. A. Pond, Division of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota, presents 
an analysis of The Relationship of Personal 
and Family Influences to Farmers Earnings in 
Minnesota Farm Business Notes. 

A questionnaire listing 15 personal factors 
was sent to 172 dairy farmers in southeastern 
Minnesota who were co-operating in a Farm 
Management service project. The ten factors 
most often named were “ Wife’s co-opera- 
tion,” “ Ambition to succeed,’ “ Liking for 
farm work,” “Getting work done on time,” 
“Hard work,” “County agents’ help,” “ Pro- 
duction management,’ “Farm papers,” 
“Father having been a good farmer.” The 
accuracy of some of these “judgments” were 
checked with the labour earnings on these 
farms. 

On twenty farms where “ Wife’s co-opera- 
tion” was acknowledged, labour earnings were 
$2,550. On those where there appeared to be 
the least co-operation, the average labour 
earnings were $1,678. 

The farm reports were sorted into four 
groups according to the operators’ reasons for 
farming. Thcse who had taken up farming 
because of a personal preference had average 
labour earnings of $2,053 as compared with 
$1,960, for those who were farming because 
of lack of training for other work. Farmers 
who had engaged in farming because of their 
health had labour earnings averaging $1.939 
as compared with $1,386 for those who in- 
herited a farm. 


There was no significant difference in the 
earnings of those whose families were old 
enough to help with the farm work, and those 
who had no children or whose families were 
not old enough to work. ; 

It is very often assumed that a farmer who 
inherits his farm or a considerable portion of 
it has an advantage over one who had to pay 
for it out of savings. This is evidently not 
the case. Among these Minnesota dairymen 
69 inherited some of their farm property. The 
average labour earnings on these farms was 
$1,662 compared with $2,018 on farms where 
the operators had not inherited property; 
again fifty-one farmers who were operating 
farms previously run by their fathers had 
labour earnings averaging $1,841. Another 
group of thirty men of the same age, but who 
had obtained farms without inheritance, 
averaged $2,139 in labour earnings. 





MERCHANDISING 


The producers of citrus fruits in the South- 
ern and Western States who provide us with 
the most of our oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit have had to deal with a difficult market- 
ing problem during recent months. A very 
large crop was harvested and the problem has 
been to get it into consumption at a time 
when prices in general were falling and when 
appeals were being made to consumers every- 
where to eat home-grown products. 

Canadian purchasers of these products must 
have been impressed with the sales campaign 
adopted. Everywhere in store windows 
oranges, grapefruit and lemons of finest qual- 
ity are attractively displayed at reasonable 
prices. Consumers are urged to buy by the 
dozen or even basket or hamper instead of 
singly or in half dozens as is the custom when 
prices are higher. Special poster and bill- 
board advertising appears everywhere in win- 
dows, street cars and on highways. The maga- 
zines and daily press carry advertisements and 
special articles dealing with menus and uses 
of citrus fruits. Finally the radio is used 
most effectively. Throughout the whole cam- 


paign the name of the California Fruit Grow- 


ers’ Exchange and its “Sunkist” products are 
featured. 

We at the consuming end can only surmise 
the feelings of producers in Florida, Texas or 
California who must be taking low returns 
per box of fruit. We hope the increased yield 
will offset the low price but a review of re- 
turns for large crops indicates that this is not 
usually the case. From this end, however, it 
looks as though a good job of merchandising 
was being carried through and that larger 
quantities of these fruits are being consumed 
than would be the case were a different policy 
pursued. 
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WHEAT ACREAGE TO BE REDUCED 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics an- 

nounces a summary of farmers’ intentions 
to plant wheat this spring which indicates that 
the acreage will be 22,152,300 acres as com- 
pared with 24,082,900 acres last year. It is 
significant that the reduction expected is great- 
est in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The acre- 
age for all Canada for spring wheat is expected 
to be approximately 92 per cent as compared 
with 100 for last year. 

The Bureau report calls attention to the 
fact that these figures are to be regarded only 
as an indication of the seeding plans of farm- 
ers on May Ist. The actual acreage sown may 
be changed by later considerations such as 
soil and weather conditions and price move- 
ments. In this connection it is significant to 
observe that there was a similar decline with 
falling prices from 1921 to 1923 following the 
high acreage brought about by war time prices. 
In a brief statement contained in the January, 
1931, issue of The Economic Annalist dealing 
with wheat acreages in 1930 as compared with 
1929 attention was called to the fact that the 


acreage response to change in prices lags a year 
or two behind a significant change in prices 
due to the fact that it takes about that time 
to re-adjust production programs. 

The response made by farmers of the United 
States to changing wheat prices should also 
be noted. The average acreage harvested in 
the United States as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
47,097,000 acres for the years 1909 to 1913 
compared with an average of 58,205,000 for 
the war period and succeeding years 1914 to 
1920 and a high figure of 75,694,000 acres was 
reached in 1919. Following 1920 the decline 
in acreage with lower prices was very pro- 
nounced, reaching the low point of 52,367,000 
acres in 1925. Again responding to higher 
prices farmers increased their acreage to a 
total of 61,141,000 in 1929. 

While weather and other conditions materi- 
ally affect the acreage sown to wheat it is 
fairly evident that the changes in response to 
important changes in prices are very con- 
siderable. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CANADIAN DAIRYING 


N several addresses delivered during recent 

months Dr. J. A. Ruddick, Dominion Dairy 
Commissioner, has given some interesting 
historical and statistical data of an economic 
nature dealing with the development of the 
dairy industry in Canada. Dr. Ruddick’s fifty 
years of service on behalf of the industry, 
most of it with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, has brought him into intimate 
eontact with the progress of dairying in all 
parts of the Dominion. His observations, 
which we very briefly summarize, will doubt- 
less be of interest to readers of THa EcoNoMIc 
ANNALIST. 

The census of 1861 cited by Dr. Ruddick 
gives the total number of cows in Canada as 
1,019,963; in 1881 the cow population had in- 
creased to 1,593,800 and in 1929 the total ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was 3,778,272. 

For years prior to the inaugura- 
Cheese tion of the factory system cheese 
Factories making was an important indus- 
Established try on many farms. In 1861 the 

total production of “home-made ”’ 
cheese in Ontario and Quebec was 3,373,469 
pounds. In 1864 the first cheese factory in 
Canada was established and by 1881 the num- 
ber had increased to 709. It was during the 
period 1890-1904 that cheese production 
showed the most rapid development. The de- 


crease in cheese production since that time is 
due to the profitable disposal cf milk through 
other channels, which in turn has helped those 
who continued to produce for cheese making. 
Reference is made to the favourable position 
which Canadian cheese occupies on the Lon- 
don market. Since 1923, the year when grad- 
ing was started in this country, Canadian 
cheese has brought a premium of from 4 to 23 
cents per pound, which is due to a noteworthy 
improvement in quality. 

The establishment of creameries 
Creameries or “butter factories,” as they 
Established were then called, took place in 

1873, but just as in the case of 
cheesemaking there was a large quantity of 
butter made on farms prior to that time. 
There were 46 butter factories in 1881 but the 
maximum number of factories of all kinds was 
reached between 1910 and 1920. In the latter 
year the total number was 3,684 compared 
with a total of 2,858 in 1928. The trend in 
late years has been toward a smaller number 
of factories with larger average output. 

Dr. Ruddick refers to certain improvements 
in manufacturing and marketing butter, stating 
that the cream separator was introduced in 
1882 and mechanical refrigeration during the 
middle nineties. The export of butter from 
Canada was greatly stimulated by the imtro- 
duction of refrigeration. 
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In 1890 the Dominion Government under- 
took to encourage the dairy industry by the 
creation of a Dairy Branch. Dr. James W. 
Robertson was appointed Dairy Commissioner. 
In 1891 the Dairy Branch staff was organized 
with Dr. Ruddick as the first appcintee. 
“My first job as a Government official,” said 
Dr. Ruddick, “was to learn to manipulate the 
first Babcock milk tester used in Canada.” 
During the summers of 1891 and 1892 experi- 
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ments were conducted at Perth, Ontario, to 
determine the relative yield of cheese from 
milk containing different percentages of fat. 
It was on this work that the recommendation 
to “pay by test” at cheese factories was 
based. The first winter creamery in Canada 
was operated at Woodstock in 1891 with Dr. 
Ruddick in charge. It was at this creamery 
that the square 56-pound box was first used 
in Canada as a butter package. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS REOPENS NEW YORK 
EXPORT OFFICE 


HE announcement recently made by 

United Grain Growers Limited that the 
company’s New York export office would be 
reopened is one of more than passing interest. 
The office had been closed since 1928. Previous 
to that the company had operated an export 
subsidiary in New York for a number of years. 
During the World War this agency, in addi- 
tion to handling the parent company’s busi- 
ness, was utilized by the United States Govern- 
ment in handling grain for the Allied forces 
overseas. 

The United Grain Growers Limited is a 
farmers’ company which resulted from an 
amalgamation in 1917 of The Grain Growers 
Grain Company which was organized in 1906 
and The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company formed in 1913. The company 
is controlled by about 35,000 shareholders most 
of whom are farmers living in the prairie prov- 
inces. In the handling of its grain business 
the company follows general trade practices. 
The savings or profits, which have been 
large, have been used for the most part in 
extension of facilities and operations and in 
the building up of reserves. Patronage 
dividends have been paid on certain phases 
of the business in recent years. 

The grain handling equipment of the com- 
pany consists of a terminal elevator of 5,500,000 
bushels capacity at Port Arthur and a terminal 
elevator of 1,600,000 bushels at Vancouver, 466 
country elevators, 231 flour houses, 293 coal 
sheds, five supply sheds and 136 agents’ cot- 
tages. The annual volume of grain handled 
has ranged from 30,000,000 to 47,000,000 bushels 
during the past 10 years depending upon the 
production of grain. 

A number of subsidiary agencies 
Subsidiary are operated by the parent organi- 
Activities zation. These include, in addition 

to the New York agency referred 
to, the Grain Growers Export Company Lim- 
ited of Canada; United Grain Growers Ter- 
minals Limited which operates terminal ele- 
vators at Port Arthur and Vancouver; The 
Public Press Limited which publishes The 


Country Guide, a farm and home journal 
with a circulation of 140,000; United Grain 
Growers Securities which conducts a general 
insurance business; The Farm Supplies Depart- 
ment which handles chiefly binder twine, coal 
and flour. Several other activities have been 
experimented with in the past with more or 
ess success. 

The company’s balance sheet shows that 
paid-up capital stock amounts to $3,180,803.37, 
the general reserve to $1,710,282.22, and the 
surplus $780,698.89, or a total shareholders’ 
equity of $5,671,784.48. The shareholders’ 
capital stock is thus supported by a general 
reserve and surplus to a total of $2,490,981.11. 
The capital assets of the company, after de- 
duction of the reserve for depreciation of 
$2,539,706.62, now stand at $7,841,224.54. 





SASKATCHEWAN 
MARKETING ACT DECLARED 
ULTRA VIRES 


In the March issue of The Economic Annalist 
reference was made to the legislation intro- 
duced in Saskatchewan providing for the 
setting-up of a one hundred per cent pool to 
market the entire wheat crop of the Province. 
After the passage of the legislation the matter 
was. referred to the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal to determine whether or not the Legis- 
lature had acted within its authority in giving 
assent to such a measure, 

The finding of the Court of Appeal recently 
rendered is to the effect that the Act contem- 
plates the regulation of a trade which is inter- 
provincial in character and thus is beyond the 
control of the Provincial Government. The 
opinions of the four judges comprising the 
Appeal Court were unanimous in the view 
that the Act is ultra vires. 

Following receipt of the decision the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Wheat Producers Lim- 
ited (The Wheat Pool) requested permission 
to appeal the decision direct to the Privy 
Council. This request has been granted by 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


ROADENING The Base of The Export 

Trade is the title of Technical Bulletin No. 
8, Macdonald College, P.Q. The author is 
Dr. J. E, Lattimer. Dean Barton has con- 
tributed a foreword in which he emphasizes 
the lack of co-ordination in crop production 
in the West and feeding practices in the East. 
He states in part, “ Feeding practice in Eastern 
‘Canada has not been built on Western Canada 
grain products. Free corn to supplement the 
home-grown feeds constituted the foundation 
of feeding practice particularly for hogs and 
beef cattle—but the potential values of barley 
ag a basic feed have not been explored.” 

Dr. Lattimer points out that, “the present 
position includes congestion of barley, small 
numbers of livestock and continued importa- 
tions of corn for feed,” and that the expansion 
of livestock feeding may increase the domestic 
market for feed grain but the price of feed 
must be such that it will stimulate the business. 
This required co-operation between grain grow- 
ers, transportation companies, wholesale and 
retail feed merchants and feeders. It is essen- 
tial that the barley acreage be not decreased 
because this would simply mean increased 
wheat aereage which is “ unwarranted at the 
present time.’ The expansion of livestock 
feeding and the domestic market for feed 
grains may and should benefit every section 
of the country and all classes interested. 





The Journal of the Farmers’ Club, part 3, 
April, 1931, (2 Whitehall Court, London, 8.W. 
1, Price 2s. 6d.), is devoted to a paper on The 
Wheat Quota by Colonel E. A. Ruggles-Brise, 
M.C., M.P., and resulting discussion featuring 
the opinions of a number of prominent English 
authorities on the subject. The author of the 
paper deplores the decline in wheat acreage 
and notes that during the six years ended 1929 
the production of the United Kingdom was 
only sufficient to supply 15 per cent of home 
requirements, Empire countries supplied 45 
per cent and foreign countries 40 per cent. 
By means of an established quota requirement 
of home grown wheat in flour and government 
payment of the difference between domestic 
and world prices, which such a scheme is ex- 
pected to bring about, it is proposed to in- 
crease home production to 25 per cent of 
domestic requirements by 1936. Empire con- 
tributions by that time would be expected to 
reach 60 per cent and foreign importations 
would decline to 15 per cent. No attempt is 
made to allocate to individual Empire and 
foreign countries a definite percentage of the 
available market. 


ee 


In an article “The Economic Outlook For 
Agriculture in United States,” Scientific Agri- 
culture, Vol. XI, No. 8, April, 1931, the author, 
Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell University, states 
three points of view on the agricultural de- 
pression. ‘‘German Economists see a large 
population with low buying power and attrib- 
ute the depression to the inability of Ger- 
many to buy.” 

“ Americans find difficulty in selling at satis- 
factory prices and attribute the depression to 
over-production.” 

“Most of the English Economists attribute 
the trouble to a decline in the whole price 
level for commodities because the low produc- 
tion of gold and high demand for it are causing 
gold rapidly to approach its pre-war level.” 

“T look for the average level of prices for 
all commodities to decline below pre-war prices 
because the volume of gold production in the 
vorld was checked by high prices and has by 
no means reached the level of production of 
other commodities. To have a stable price 
level it is necessary that the production of 
gold keep pace with the production of other 
commodities, or that the monetary systems 
of the world be changed.” 





“The problem of increasing our efficiency 
divides itself into two ports,” states L. G. 
Heimpel, Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, Macdonald College, P.Q., in an 
article “Reducing Costs of Production by 
Means of Machinery,” appearing in the April 
issue of Sctentific Agriculture. First, there are 
the possibilities of greater efficiency in the 
case of tools now available, and secondly, the 
possibilities of reducing production costs by 
the use of new kinds of equipment not now 
well known. The first of these phases presents 
perhaps the larger field of endeavour toward 
improvement and I should like to suggest the 
need for concentration on the following possi- 
bilities—1. The need for larger family farm 
units; 2. The possibility of spreading peak 
power and tillage loads; 3. The necessity for 
increased labour efficiency; 4. Increased effi- 
ciency through a higher quality of work. 





Vegetable canning in Canada had an active 
year in 1980, increasing 64:8 per cent over 
1929. he pack for the Dominion totalled 
10,066,614 cans in 1930 which approximates one 
can per head of population. 





The Alberta Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers are planning to establish a packing 
plant in Alberta at an early date. 
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NOTES 


From a special report on European condi- 
tions prepared by the Departments of Coloni- 
zation, Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Development we glean the following facts of 
an economic nature: the Irish Free State tariff 
Commission recommends a permanent import 
duty of four cents per pound on imported 
butter; the British fruit canning industry has 
increased 800 per cent in the past two years; 
Government regulations in certain counties 
in Great Britain fix the wages of farm labourers 
over 21 years of age at 32 shillings, 6 pence or 
about $8 per week; the Danish Co-operative 
Butter Export Association handled a record 
volume in 1930 and the Bacon Association had 
a turnover of $50,000,000; a bill before the 
Norwegian Parliament provides for a compul- 
sory pool for the marketing of all classes of 
exports; recent Dutch legislation dealing with 
new quotas for domestic wheat may increase 
the use of Canadian hard wheat for purposes 
of mixing but reduce the importation of Cana- 
dian flour; Germany has reduced the compul- 
sory quota for home-grown wheat in flour 
from 65 to 50 per cent for the months of April 
and May; Poland is making a bid for a larger 
share of the British bacon market by an inter- 
esting advertisement; stocks of wheat at 
Italian ports were greatly reduced in January 
as compared with the previous month; Yugo- 
Slavia is importing a considerable quantity of 
young fruit trees. 





In an address before the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Fraser Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of British Columbia the 
President referred to the benefits received 
from the Dairy Sales Adjustment Act, which 
has for its purpose the spreading of the sur- 
plus burden among all dairy farmers in the 
Fraser Valley. 

“The fact,” stated President W. J. Park, 
“that this Act was in operation during the 
past year has been a considerable factor in 
the return we got for our product. I feel 
quite safe in saying that had not the Act been 
in force that the dairy farmer would have ac- 
cepted at least 10 cents per pound less for his 
butterfat than he did. It was undoubtedly 
the means of a much more orderly market and 
orderly marketing, in the final analysis, means 
better returns to the producer. 

The Act was under discussion during the 
recent session of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature and met with strong opposition chiefly 
from members who aided the Vancouver City 
Council in their fight to repeal the legislation. 
Unlike the Fruit Bill, the Act survived the 
onslaught of its opponents and with certain 


amendments to enable the Committee of Ad- 
justment to operate the Act more efficiently, 
it remains on the statute books for another 
year. 





A report of the Empire Marketing Board 
into the retail marketing of canned fruits in 
the United Kingdom gives total imports of 
3,151,000 hundredweights in 1929. Of this 
amount fruit preserved without sugar repre- 
sented 14 per cent, pineapples preserved in 
sugar, 24 per cent, and other fruits preserved 
in sugar (chiefly peaches, pears and apricots) 
62 per cent. Of the latter class the United 
States supplied 87 per cent while Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa combined con- 
tributed only 9 per cent of the total. Home 
production of canned fruits in 1929 is esti- 
mated to have been about 166,000 hundred- 


weights. 





The Canadian Trade Commissioner at Liver- 
pool, England, reporting on the British Poultry 
Market states, “ Although imports of dressed 
poultry into this country in 1980 exceeded 
those of the previous year by 6 per cent, and 
were 20 per cent greater than in 1928, there 
was no opportunity to dispose of Canadian 
birds in North of England markets owing to 
competition from low-priced continental sup- 
plies, particularly Russian. Arrivals from 
Russia showed a further increase over the 
previous season, and displaced the Irish Free 
State as the principal source of supply to the 
British market.” 





Over 500 acres of orchard and vegetable 
land were taken up by new settlers in the 
Southern Okanagan of British Columbia dur- 
ing the past year. Prices ranged from $80 an 
acre for raw land to $750 for improved and 
bearing orchard. Approximately 25,000 young 
fruit tree were planted. 





Some results of the Economic Survey of 
Apple Production in the Annapolis Valley, 
Nova Scotia, were discussed with growers by 
J. Coke, Assistant Commissioner of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch, at a series of 
meetings held under the auspices of The Nova 
Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, April 22— 
May 1, 1931. 





The first unit of The Co-operative Packers 
of Ontario was opened at Barrie, Ontario, 
on May 21st. This is an attempt to introduce 
the Danish system of co-operative bacon fac- 
tories into Canada and much is expected of 
this new organization by its farmer members. 
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A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF 143 ONTARIO FARMS* 


HE farm operators whose business trans- 21-1. The size of young (non-bearing) orchard 
actions form the basis of this article is shown to be 3-4 acres on the average but 
obtained an average of 52 per cent of taking into consideration only those farms on 
their revenue from the sale of apples. The vhich young orchards had been set the aver- 
farms were located along the north shore of age was 7-7 or eee eight acres. Approxi- 


Lake Ontario between Picton in Prince Ed- mately 44:5 per cent of the farms had some 
ward county, and the city of Hamilton, in non-bearing orchard. 

Norfolk county, and in the districts surround- In table 2 the use of the land in these farms 
ing Meaford nd Thornbury on the Georgian is given. The average size was 115-92 acres, 
bay. of which 74:34 acres were in crops including 


It must be borne in mind that apples are the orchard. Thickly wooded land accounted 

produced on many farms in Ontario asa minor for a little over Sieh acres and woods pastured 

source of revenue. This investigation, how- amounted to 7°75 acres per farm; permanent 

ever, was for the purpose of analyzing the pasture was equiva oe to 18-92; whe balance 

apple business and the so-called farm orchards was in rotation pasture, yards, roads and 
as 


were not included in large numbers though 22 waste land. 
orchards out of 148 contained less than eight Turning to the distribution of capital the 
acres of bearing orchard. average real estate valuation was $16,585 of 


The distribution of orchards according to this amount, $6,522 or 39-3 per cent was in the 
size of bearing orchard is set forth in table 1. form of uildings and $10,063, or 60-7 per cent 
By far the greater proportion of the orchards of the capital was in land. Operators houses 
are under 18 acres in size, the average being were, on the average, valued at $2,912, or 17-5 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Ontario Farms According to Acreage in Bearing and Non-Bearing Orchard, 1929 








Group Averages 





Num ber of 





Acres in sniet ae aie 
Number Acres in Acres in non-bearing ae e 
Acres in bearing orchards of bearing |non-bearing | orchard on | ~ is hand 
farms orchard orchard | farms report- a 

ing same 
Bhim SO os Bega pk Re RI CRE MRCS ah aE Me 22 6:6 4-3 6-8 14 
aL I oe RCA tc hee oe Sica cee 38 11-1 2-8 5-4 20 
Faas 5 ee es ht AAD Shins. anc cuerettanadnttetrer 30 15-6 2-6 8-8 9 
as Rc rte te. EON oom, sc MPS: a cget Nee 2 16 20-5 Lee 4-5 6 
eS I ee eh os een Oe oes a ees 8 25-5 2-9 11-5 2 
SEE a EN ity state eta ain Ohio Oa nete ee Bees 7 30-0 3-4 4-7 a 
Oe RD CERNE es 7 ae eR > 7 35-1 nF 12-0 1 
AHS 5 che On A to ern a ae 6 40-3 11-2 33-5 2 
EEININIOT AE vive nat crams 60 aoa ORT OTs 14 61-0 5-4 10-7 7 
Total and Averages.............. 148 21-1 3-4 yrs 66 


eeneear ac en ke ee ee A ee 


* Subject to revision and correction. 
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per cent of the real estate value. Other build- 
ings including barns, driving sheds, garages, 
poultry houses, etc., were valued at $3,610, or 
21-8 per cent of the total. The group of farms 


TABLE 2.—Utilization of Land in 148 Ontario 
Farms, 1929 











varies from 51-0 per cent to 78-9 per cent. 
Buildings represented a smaller proportion of 
the investment on farms with the larger or- 
chards. 

The distribution of investment in different 
forms of capital (table 3) indicates that the 
total capitalization was on the average $20,028. 
Of this amount $16,585, or 82-8 per cent was 


(ise ohana Total Average in real estate. Livestock represented an invest- 

Acres per farm ment of $1,331, or 6-6 per cent. Machinery 

and equipment including a share of the auto- 

CTODS 45. tanec neon eis Gen 11, 003-00 74-34 mobiles where they were owned averaged 

Woods pastored 1.2.0.2) Yoss-on | 898. S697, or 8-5 per cent of the investment. 

Permanent pasture.......... 2, 800-50 18-92 Feed and supplies amounted to 0-9 per cent, 

Rotation pasture............ 468-50 3-16 or $174. The operating capital averaged $241, 
Other lands ste] 258-25 | 1:88 OF 1-2 per cent of the capital invested. 

cb Se SU SN ee i Be ee nalysis of the expenses of operating the 

Total and average.......! 17, 157-00 115-92 farms for a twelve-months period ending May 





with 24-38 acres of bearing orchard show a 
very low investment in buildings, particularly 
“other buildings.” The operators in this group 
had very little revenue aside from apple sales 


31, 1930, shows that $2,950 was the average of 
the amount spent. This included only farm 
operating expenses and not living expenditures. 
In table 4 the importance of the major items 
of expense is indicated. Labour is the largest 


and had only $554 invested in livestock. In- 
vestment in buildings varies from 21:1 per 
cent to 49:0 per cent and investment in land 


item. Hired labour including an allowance for 
board averaged $927 per farm, or 31-4 per cent 
of current expenses. An allowance for work 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of Capital Invested in Real Estate, 148 Ontario Fruit Farms 
—_—0606—M—e.— Ss 








Size Group (Acres “14: Operator’s Other 
bearing orchard) Real Estate Buildings Land House Buildings 
$ Dic $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ Dic: 

Amt ocs gu. athe 13,682} 100-0} 5,782 42-3} 7,900 57-7| 3,159 23°1| ©2623 19-2 
Ua Set Aly te, Seer oe 14, 026 100-0 6,876 49-0 7,150 51-0 2,700 19-2 4,176 29-8 
Dale sir a ee ae 13,794 100-0 5, 605 40-6 8,189 59-4 BY AT) 19-8 2,878 20-8 
| 8 5 ee ae i er 17, 234 100-0 5,359 31-1} 11,875 68-9 Ager ys 16-1 2, 584 15-0 
4-280. cae eee. ee 15, 937 100-0 6,312 39-6 9,625 60-4 3,500 22-0 2,812 16-6 
vi! Sos et CASA ee res 17,000 100-0 6, 286 37-0} 10,714 63-0 2,671 15-7 3,615 21-3 
BAGS san ees 21,429 100-0 4,514 21-1; 16,914 78-9 2,001 12-0 1,943 9-1 
DIAS oe tule ee 26, 083 100-0 9,742 37-3] 16,342 62-7 3,250 12-4 6,492 24-9 
Over dt oe eee 27,000 100-0 9,878 36-6} 17,122 63-4 3,464 12-8 6,414 23-8 
Average and per cent 16, 585 100-0 6, 522 39-3} 10,063 60-7 2,912 17-5 3,610 21-8 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of Capital Invested, 148 Ontario Fruit Farms 


SS 





Size Group Average Real Live Machinery Feed and Operating 

(Acres bearing Capital Estate Stock and Supplies Capital 
orchard) Equipment 
> | p.c $ D.C $ pc: $ oc $ p.c $ p.c 

oer Ae ae 16,854) 100-0} 13,682} 81-2) 1,194; 7-11 1,660] 9-8 114; 0-7 204; 1-2 
a RC ae 17,518) 100-0} 14,026} 80-1) 1,585) 9-0} 1,579! 9-0 17h) 6 157; 0-9 
14-18. 16,729 100-0} 13,794) 82-4) 1,285! 7-7] 1,356] 8-1 145} 0-9 149} 0-9 
1 D2 tees ee 20,118) 100-0) 17,234) 85-6} 1,122) 5-6) 1,384] 6-9 155} 0-8 223) 4 1-1 
24-28 , 20,443) 100-0) 15,937| 78-0} 1,819] 8-9] 2,214] 10-8 264; 1-3 208; 1-0 
PAS eee Ee Pe 19,298} 100-0} 17,000} 88-1 677; 3-5} 1,321| 6-8 128} 0-7 171} 0-9 
OAOO ara twns bien 23,938} 100-0} 21,429) 89-5 504/ 2-3) 1,584! 6-6 “| (0-3 300} 1-3 
ee AE oe 31,275] 100-0) 26,083) 83-4; 2,131] 6-8] 2,526] 8-1 228} 0-7 307; 1-0 
Over-44.5.7 2.4 32,143] 100-0} 27,000} 84-0) 1,286) 4-0} 2,756] 8-6 358] 1-1 743} 2-3 
Averages 

and per 

Cento Aestere 20,028; 100-0; 16,585} 82-8) 1,331] 6-6} 1,697| 8-5 174, 0-9 241) 1-2 
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done by members of the family over school 
age equalled $227, or 7-7 per cent. The total 
labour charge was equivalent to 39-1 per cent 
of the running expenses of the farms. 

The next largest item of expense was that of 
barrels and other packages, averaging $454, 


have added expensive equipment such as 
tractors or trucks without reducing the num- 
ber employed or expanding the area farmed, 
This results in over-capitalization of the busi- 
ness and high costs. In the farm business as 
in any other business the utilization of re- 


TABLE 5.—Analysis of Current Expenses on 148 Ontario Fruit Farms 











2 % 
an = SS ~ = 
aot 8 | 38 “Si a S 2 
: D 8 = sae ~ . i a = 
Size Group ;- 80 3 Sc a 2D 2 z ee 2 
(Acres Bs te = As E * 3 So 2: Bg 
bearing orchard) ws S 4 Le iS 8 = 2D 2 ae a3 Og 
ao oa a ‘3° = ood p> 2 gene) 2 % & a eB 
4 Ey H am By ics M jaa Oy = <q HH 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
4-8.. 444 267 aie 134 225 134 51 282 72 183 366 2,158 
a a 654 165 819 145 184 107 ip; 298 34 198 384 2,241 
14-18 674 151 825 139 aro 75 85 324 54 161 391 2,429 
19-23 718 165 883 133 178 82 133 276 64 167 328 2,244 
24-28 816 462 1,278 147 201 131 123 424 126 ihe 439 3,142 
29-33. 684 &6 770 92 164 60 86 262 26 145 237 1,842 
34-38. 1,352 268 1,620 110 110 177 240 yp: 109 186 224 3,498 
BUrAg eC oe. ae eas 1,667 215 1, 942 184 228 Lae 310 709 125 282 483 4,420 
MO VOr At Mo coch ors: 2,861 461 Dole 228 365 Za 412 |1,502 ist 340 1,009 7,580 
Averages......... Neri fen 1,154 146 243 118 131 454 72 203 428 2,950 
Percent... ard. 31-4 7-7 39-1 5:0 8-2 4-0 4-5 | 15-4 2-4 6-9 14-5 100-0 
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or 15-14 per cent of the total. Feed averaged 
8:2 per cent of the expenses while spray 
material averaged $131 per farm and fertilizer 
bought $118 per farm. The average tax bill 
was $203, amounting to 6:9 per cent of the 
operating expenses. Other items such as black- 
smith bills, insurance, fuel and oil for farm 
work made up the expenditures listed as “ all 
other current expenses.” 

Since hired labour bulks so large as an item 
of expense on these farms, and it may be added 
on many other farms, it is important that 
consideration be given to the management of 
labour. This means not only the handling of 
men but planning the farm business so that 
labour is used most efficiently. This, of course, 
involves adjustments that cannot be accom- 
plished all at once. There is, for example, the 
choice of crops and crop rotations, arrange- 
ment of fields and buildings so that no time 
may be lost in doing the work. Very often, 
there are other questions of such a nature as 
deciding who shall be assigned to a particular 
job, how the rainy days may be fully utilized 
and how the work may be kept up to schedule, 
methods of paying wages, and so on, These 
are points in which improvement may be 
brought about without additional expense or 
very little expense. Consideration should also 
be given to the balance between labour and 
the other factors of production. Some farmers 
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sources in a manner which will yield the high- 
est net returns and enable a_ satisfactory 
standard of living is essential. Of course, the 
desire to attain a high standard of living is 
very often the spur to improved methods of 
farm organization. The foregoing is applied 
to this discussion of Ontario farms but quite 
obviously it is true elsewhere. 


J. COKE, 


—___ 


Facts regarding economic conditions in 
Western Canada are compiled by the Depart- 
ment of (Statistics, Canadian Wheat Pool, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and issued in pamphlet 
form. The valuation of Canada’s wheat crop, 
development of power farming, cost of pro- 
duction and transportation costs are dis- 
cussed, Accompanying charts, tables and maps 
elucidate the discussions. 


———— 


The Canadian Committee on Pioneer Prob- 
lems, the University of Manitoba, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, the University of 
Alberta and the Agricultural Economics 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
are co-operating in a study of farm conditions 
in the Prairie Provinces, Field work is already 
under way. 
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CO-OPERATIVE FARM FIRE INSURANCE IN QUEBEC 


ARM insurance, including fire, hail, weather 
and live stock insurance, is not the most 
important item of farm expenses, but since 
the total cost of any farm product is made up 
of several factors more or less important it is 
necessary to reduce all items of expense in 
order to produce at a minimum cost and to 
meet competition of all kinds. This is par- 
ticularly important in the present situation. 
Many people are under the impression that 
the words “agricultural co-operation” apply 
only to the co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions, but this is not the case. There are 
many other spheres of activity in which farm- 
ers work co-operatively with much benefit, 
such as co-operative insurance, co-operative 
credit, co-operative buying and co-operative 
production societies. This article will deal 
with some phases of insurance. 


The mutual fire insurance 
companies with a Dominion 
or provincial licence are a 
form of co-operative organi- 
zation, but since their field of 
operation is relatively large 
they have somewhat the same problems and 
the same expenses as the stock companies. 
The main difference between these two types 
of companies is the fact that in the mutual 
companies surplus earnings are used partly to 
reduce the rate of premium and partly dis- 
tributed to the policyholders, while in the 
stock companies dividends are largely dis- 
tributed among shareholders. The success of 
mutual or co-operative fire insurance associa- 
tions, transacting business within a small ter- 
ritory such as the mutual parish and munici- 
pality companies operating in Quebec, the 
farmers’ mutual corporation in Ontario and 
the co-operative fire insurance associations in 
New York state and elsewhere, is based on 
the fact that they give their members reliable 
insurance at low costs compared with other 
types of insurance companies. Savings are 
effected in co-operative companies through 
voluntary contributions of insurance, through 
saving in managerial and clerical salaries and 
through careful selection of risks. Another 
advantage of co-operative farm fire msurance 
is the liberality in interpretation of contracts. 
The low cost of insurance in co-operative 
companies encourages farmers to use this type 
of fire protection without being solicited by 
salaried agents which results in a reduction of 
cost. 

There are several mutual fire insurance com- 
panies with a Dominion or provincial licence 
in most provinces of Canada, but mutual or 
co-operative fire insurance organizations oper- 
ating in a local territory are almost exclusive- 


Mutual and 
Co-operative 
Fire Insurance 
in Canada 


ly restricted to the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 
Fire Insurance Companies in Quebec 
There are five types of fire insurance com- 
panies in the province of Quebec: The joint 
stock companies with a federal or provincial 
licence, the cash mutual companies, the strict- 
ly mutual companies, and the municipality 
and parish mutual companies. 
The cash mutual compantes 
The Cash transact the fire insurance 
Mutual and business on the cash or fixed 
Strictly Mutual premium . system and have 
Companies capital stock. 

The strictly mutual com- 
panies transact business under the regulations 
of the mutual corporations ‘cof the province 
within the hmits of a county or the whole 
province according to their licence. 

These mutual companies are 


The established under the “ Quebec 
Municipality Insurance Act” by the council 
Mutual oi any rural municipality in 
Companies order to keep insured against 


accidents by fire, or fire and 
lightning, or fire, lightning and wind, any 
building erected upon taxable land within the 
municipality, as well as any grain, hay, fodder, 
household, furniture and agricultural imple- 
ments contained in such buildings. 

These companies are not inspected by the 
Government but they are subject to the for- 
malities of a licence and registration and they 
furnish a detailed report of their operations 
each year. Each company is under the con- 
trol ‘of the council of the municipality in 
which it is established. “The council may, if 
authorized by the majority of the insured 
present at the first meeting, levy twenty-five 
cents per one hundred dollars of the amount 
imsured, to establish a reserve fund, and shall 
levy annually an amount sufficient to meet 
all the damages, the amount of which shall 
have then been established, and to pay all the 
obligations and matured debts of the com- 
pany. This amount shall be levied by means 
of a tax imposed upon each building insured, 
in proportion to the amount of its valuation 
and of that of the valuation of its contents, as 
shown on the valuation-roll or in proportion 
to the amount of the insurance thereon as the 
case may be.” (RS. Que., 1925, c. 243, s. 51.) 

This tax is collected in the same manner as 
municipal taxes and has the same privileges. 
The company is respcnsible to each of its 
members for two-thirds of the damage caused 
to the property imsured under the term of 
contract or to an amount not exceeding two- 
thirds of the maximum amount of the insur- 
ance if there is a by-law fixing such amount. 
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These mutual companies are es- 
Parish tablished independently ‘of the 
Mutua! council of the municipality. 
Companies Twenty-five freeholders residing 

in any parish or local municipal- 
ity in the province of Quebec, five of whom 
shall be provisional directors of an association 
formed with the view of establishing a mutual 
fire insurance company for the purpose of in- 
suring the property situated within such parish 
or local municipality as well as the grain, hay, 
fodder, agricultural implements and furniture 
in or upon the property against fire, lightning, 
and wind, or against fire, lightning or wind 
separately. The company may fix rates for 
policies of insurance in a village, at one hun- 
dred per cent more than in a parish. 


Deposit Note—“ Every member of any mu- 
tual insurance company shall, before he re- 
ceives his policy, deposit his note or under- 
taking (hereinafter called a deposit note), 
payable on demand to the company only, 
endorsed to the satisfaction of the directors, 
and for a sum of money proportioned accord- 
ing to the classification of risks established by 
the directors. 

“A part of said note, to such amiount as the 


directors have by their by-laws determined, 
may be demanded and taken from such mem- 
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board of directors, at such interval from their 
respective dates, for such sums as they may 
think necessary to meet the losses and other 
expenditure incurred during the currency of 
the policies for which the said notes were 
given, and in respect to which they are liable 
to assesment. 

“BWvery member of the company or person 
who has given his deposit note shall pay such 
sums, during the continuance of the policy in 
accordance with such assessment.” (R8.Q. 
1925, c. 248, s. 202.) 

Whenever any loss or damage by fire is as- 
certained and payable by any such company, 
the directors determine the sums to be paid 
by each member as his portion of such loss, 
and publish a notice in the manmer provided 
by the by-law of the company. 

The sum to be paid by each member is 
always in proportion to the original amount of 
his deposit note, and must be paid to the 
treasurer within thirty days next after the 
publication ‘of such notice. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine from 
these figures (see table), the cost per $1,000 
insurance in different classes of companies, 
since they do not operate upon the same basis. 
It is shown, however, that the cost of insur- 
ance in force in the Municipality Mutuals 
and the Parish Mutuals which is respectively 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN QUEBEC FOR 1929* 


ens 











Classes Coca Sepees Assets Liabilities | Receipts Baan 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Stock Companiesf............. 2,777,516 | 62,986,288 | 26,405,533 | 23,085,729 | 5,806,838 4,394,180 
Stock and Mutual Companies. . 338,000 | 86,092,709 | 2,732,692 472,315 1, 046, 618 876,195 
Strictly Mutual Companies.....| (No. 12) | 55,518,256 | 1,283, 754 260,410 283, 636 223,419 
Municipality Mutuals.......... (No. 49) 11,905,179 98 , $72 3,565 14,168 12,549 
Parish Mutualgics cnn... 5s coe. (No. 175) | 83,223,834 | 4,240,796 70,882 239, 895 231, 348 





ee 


*Statistical Year Book of Quebec 1930, Page 421. 


+Stock companies are doing fire, life, guarantee and accident insurance business. 


bers, before he receives his policy, for the pur- 
pose of raising a fund to defray the incidental 
expenses of the company, and the remainder 
shall be payable, wholly or in part, at any 
time when the directors deem the same to be 
necessary for the payment of the losses or ex- 
penses of the company.” R.S.Q. (1925), ¢. 243, 
s. 195. 


Proporlionate Payment of Losses—“ Every 
member of the company shall pay his propor- 
tion of all losses and expenses incurred and 
the deposit notes belonging to the company 
shall be assessed under the direction of the 


$1.05 and $2.78 per $1,000 is very low com- 
pared with the average rate of $8.09 for the 
whole Dominion. 

The weighted average cost per $1,000 of in- 
surance for the twelve-year period from 1918 
to 1929 was $1.50 for the Municipality Mutuals 
and $2.40 for the Parish Mutuals. 

These co-operative fire insurance companies 
have operated successfully in Quebec for over 
twenty years and have been of much benefit 
to farmers through protection against fire 
losses at comparatively low cost. 


A, GOSSELIN. 
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CANADIAN DAIRYMEN SELL CO-OPERATIVELY 


HE importance of co-operative marketing 

in the dairy industry is indicated by the 
volume of business handled by four companies 
operating in different areas. The purpose of 
this article is not to present a detailed state- 
ment but to direct attention to the progress 
of these companies each of which has been in 
operation for a number of years. 


THe Fraser VattEy Mitk Propvucers’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized in 1913, the Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association, Vancouver, B.C., has 
passed through all the stages from a simple 
bargaining association to a highly organized 
business. This farmers’ co-operative provides 
Vancouver and New Westminster with 50 to 
60 per cent of its fluid milk supply, and in 
addition is operating large plants for convert- 
ing the surplus milk into butter, cheese and 
evaporated milk. 

The association is strictly a farmers’ organi- 
zation of the centralized type. Membership 
is confined to producers of milk. Each appli- 
cant for membership is obliged to subscribe 
for at least five shares of the capital stock at 
$10 per share. No member may hold more 


In 1919 a number of retail distributing units 
were bought in Vancouver to which additions 
and expansions were rapidly made in succeed- 
ing years. By 1924 the association owned its 
own utility plant with equipment for making 
casein, milk powder, etc., ice and ice cream 
manufacturing facilities and two large evapor- 
ating plants. 

Growth in membership, volume of business 
and capital stock held by members is shown in 
the following table. The volume of butterfat 
handled during 1930 was 5,054,314-7 pounds, 
the greatest in the history of the association. 
It was almost twice as much as handled in 
1920 and over 15 per cent in excess of 1929. 
Membership was increased during the year by 
283 members. 

In October, 1930, representatives of the 
farmers’ co-operative association met with the 
independent milk dealers on the Vancouver 
market and agreed to a merger which would 
handle about 95 per cent of the milk retailed 
in Vancouver. This new distributing company 
under the name of the Associated Dairies Ltd., 
commenced business January 1, of this year. 
By amalgamation of interests the company 
hopes to avoid the wastage of duplication and 


GROWTH AND OPERATIONS OF THE FRASER VALLEY MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 








1917-29 

Number Farm *Price Capital 

Year of Suu Product {per Pound [pelea Assets Stock 
Members yen Sales pF. BY: Outstanding 

lb. $ Cc Cc. $ $ 

1 LE Sea erp SABA A PMs 848 | 1,378,424 | 1,150,531 67-3 2-5 166,857 rp lag be 
TEES et a." oh eae eee 971 2, 135,370 1,705, 021 77-4 2-0 259,467 110,530 
1019 FAWe joi eee 1,287 2,449, 225 2,403, 804 90-9 3-0 530) 157 263,400 
1920.. 1,540 2,645, 054 2,901,803 85-3 4-5 687, 557 356, 445 
1921.. 1,691 2,788,051 2,146,869 63-5 2-5 694, 895 489, 220 
19027 x 1,780 2,972,650 2,202,961 61-5 2-2 717,052 508 , 380 
BO2S SO see we ye Bee 1,841 3,044,219 3,151, 085 57-5 0-7 756, 912 537,750 
1924.. 2,130 3,603, 444 3,427,180 62-5 0-7 TO2d aos 531, 560 
1925. 2,344 3, 782,779 3,958, 745 56-2 1-0 1,354, 795 578,970 
GO GS eet re cre dae 2,475 3,759, 927 3,854, 512 59-5 2-7 1,373,403 603, 810 
NOD ree ne hic ts os Ce 2,703 4,051, 287 3,957,610 58-2 1-7 1,334, 647 696, 220 
TODS Pe ees hee ae Bigs 4,184, 033 3,977,394 56-3 3-0 1,417,105 750,110 
yhoo ee eet dee 2,993 4, 364, 383 4,000, 922 56-6 2-0 1,339, 543 786,270 
TRO PALE Cerk cay Ae oe ate 3,276 5,054,315 4,073, 603 55°4 1-7 1,389, 128 826, 940 


*Average monthly price per pound butterfat paid to producer on basis F.O.B., Vancouver, B.C. 
{In cents per pound butterfat to be added to average monthly price to show total return to producer. 


than three hundred shares. Voting is on the 
“one man one vote” principle. Management 
is in the hands of a board of five directors 
chosen at large from the members. 

During the first three years of the life of 
the association it was concerned mainly in 
negotiating prices. In 1917 it began to func- 
tion as an operating company to provide an 
outlet for surplus milk in cheese and butter. 


price-cutting. Mr. W. J. Park, former presi- 
dent and manager of the Fraser Valley Co- 
operative, is president of the new company, 
while the board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives of David Spencer, Ltd., Burns Com- 
pany and other city dairies. With this change 
the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association 
has relinquished its city milk distributing 
business but continues to wholesale milk and 
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operate its utility plants. Since the Associated 
Dairies Ltd. commenced operations the price 
of milk to the city consumer has been reduced 
from 9 quarts for $1 to 11 quarts for $1. 


THE ALBERTA CO-OPERATIVE DatRY Poon 


The Alberta Co-operative Dairy Pool with 
a total membership of 6,000 farmers is com- 
posed of four Pool units, Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool, Edmonton; Southern Alberta 
Dairy Pool, Calgary; Central Alberta Dairy 
Pool, Alix; Wetaskiwin Dairy Pool; and the 
Calgary and District Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. The board of the provincial organiza- 
tion is made up of two representatives each, 
from the Northern, Central and Southern 
units and the Westaskiwin Pool and Calgary 
Milk Producers’ Association elect one man 
each, making a total of eight men on the 
board. This organization is set up to try to 
get the units working as nearly together. as 
possible. It looks after publicity and sales 
policy in connection with butter. The man- 
agement committee consists of managers from 
the four Pool units. 

The Northern Alberta Dairy Pool, Limited, 
at Edmonton is the largest unit in the Co- 
operative Pool. This association was organ- 
ized in 1928 with a membership during the 
first year of 847 farmers. Membership in 1929 
increased to 2,260 and for 1930 is reported as 
2,722. With increase in size of business, plant 
extension was necessary. In 1929 a butter 
plant, arranged and equipped to handle over 
two million pounds of butter annually, was 
built at a cost of $80,000. During the same 
year additional facilities were provided for a 
fluid milk and ice cream department. Distri- 
bution of milk to the city trade commenced 
January 1, 1930. Both of these departments 
are showing a healthy growth. 

The Pool is organized on a membership 
basis with a membership fee of $2, which is 
collected once, for a five-year period. This 
fund is used to defray expenses of organiza- 
tion and other activities of the Pool. Accord- 
ing to agreement the Pool has also the right 
to deduct a sum not exceeding two cents per 
pound of butterfat for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a reserve and enlarging plant and 
equipment. 

The value of plant and equipment owned 
in 1929 amounted to $92,940.04 and in 1930 the 
value was increased by additional facilities to 
$202,324.86. Butter manufactured in 1928 
amounted to 542,712 pounds, in 1929 to 1,160,- 
981 pounds, and in 1930 the make totalled 
1,352,226 pounds. 

The returns to producers are based on grad- 
ing. A market price is paid and any surplus 
is distributed to members on the basis of 


volume furnished. In 1929 the average price 
paid for butterfat was 36 cents per pound, 
plus a patronage dividend of 3°5 cents per 
pound made up of cash 2 cents and a partici- 
pation certificate of 1-5 cents. In 1930 the 
average price per pound butterfat dropped to 
28 cents per pound, plus a patronage dividend 
of 2 cents made up of 1 cent cash and one 
cent participation certificate. The participa- 
tion certificate denotes the amount which the 
producer has contributed to the business. 

In keeping with the general decline in com- 
modity values butter prices were comparative- 
ly low for 1980. Although this reduced the 
earnings for the year, the annual statement 
showed a surplus of $22,990.02 and a retire- 
ment of borrowed capital of $17,217.86. 


MANITOBA Co-OPERATIVE DAIRIES LIMITED 


The Manitoba Co-operative Dairies Lim- 
ited was organized and incorporated in August, 
1920. The company began operations in June, 
1921, in a plant which was purchased from the 
Manitoba Creamery Company at Winnipeg 
for $45,000. Since then fixed assets have been 
increased to a value of $175,000 by additions 
to the Winnipeg property and the purchase of 
plants at Dauphin and Brandon. The com- 
pany confines its operations to the making of 
butter. It sells some cream but no ice cream, 
fluid-milk or cheese. The company claims to 
take a lead in price quotation with the result 
that the butter-fat price is much nearer but- 
ter price than before they commenced busi- 
ness. The policy of the company has been to 
pay a high enough price to force competitive 
prices up and to attract patrons by a higher 
return to the producer. 

Since business started in 1921 the company 
has paid the competitive price for cream plus 
7 per cent ‘on capital. A substantial reserve 
amounting to $30,000 has been built up and 
patronage dividends exceeding a total of $60,- 
000 were paid during the three years 1927, 
1928, 1929. In 1930 a bonus of one-quarter 
cent per pound butterfat was paid to pro- 
ducers and $360.05 distributed among plant 
employees. While the bonus for 1930, accord- 
ing to the last annual report of the company, 
is much below 1929 when 1-5 cents per pound 
was paid, yet this distribution of manufactur- 
ing profits amounts to over 13 per cent on 
paid-up capital. The report goes on: “We 
hold clear title to all our Winnipeg proper- 
ties, have $37,500 paid ion our Brandon pro- 
perty (of which $8,000 was paid in the past 
year), have $35,000 paid on the Dauphin pro- 
perty ($10,000 being paid in the last year), 
have during the year made ample depreciation 
and bad debts reserves and are entirely free 
from bank indebtedness.” 


x 


The output of manufactured butter in 1930 
was the highest on record for the company, 
being almost 24 million pounds or 15:2 per 
cent of the total provincial make from 58 
creameries. Volume of production for a period 
of years is shown in the following table:— 


VOLUME OF MANITOBA CO-OPERATIVE 
DAIRIES, LTD., IN POUNDS OF MANU- 
FACTURED BUTTER, 1922-1930 


Year Pounds 

LOQIR. . Serhan dete tet cas sees Ree 865, 711 
TODS sain oe Meese emt tte ae 1,079, 390 
LE SRR shh I Se Rol Dies Sie he eng 1,148, 596 
Be ASS tas cas St ALS ar 4 hip kd naa 1,251,110 
OO GH a Meee ce Bias toe ae 1,306; 179 
G2 Le te Cece. Aang) AE ir Stes 1 ae 1, 637,308 
OD Seka Wien: Sra See RRS Rear 1,849, 466 
HI) OTE. Gale AWE ete A oer, nw ARAN eaeee Seren 2,048, 300 
OSG Hee Meee ie oe At bh ot, ae 2,495, 000 


The association is organized on a capital 
stock basis with an authorized capital of $500,- 
000. The amount paid up as at September 30, 
1929, was $98,897.17. The price per share has 
been reduced from $25 to $12.50. Stockholders 
mumbered 5,195 in 1929 and patrons 8,759. 
Gross receipts from sale of butter in that year 
totalled $732,688.64. Control of the company 
as in the hands of a Central Board of six 
directors who co-ordinate the activities of the 
three plants, holding each plant manager 
largely responsible for results in his particular 
plant, 


THE UNITED DAIRYMEN CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 


The United Dairymen Co-operative of 
Montreal was organized in 1920. The share- 
holders are largely farmers selling milk to 
cheese factories in Eastern Ontario. The agi- 
tation for such an organization grew out of 
alleged abuses of the Cheese Board method of 
selling. The company originally sold at auc- 
tion in Montreal and was responsible for the 
introduction of selling cheese on the basis of 
Government grades and has been active in the 
establishment of grading centres in different 
sections of Ontario. 

The selling charges are five cents per box of 
cheese. The auction method of selling was 
abandoned several years ago because the 
volume increased to the point where it could 
not be handled well by this method of one 
auction a week. If prices were declining it 
was claimed that export firms would not bid 
prices as high as they paid in the country. 
Consequently the company established its own 
brand which has been advertised in the Eng- 
hsh market. Moreover, one firm has the dis- 
tribution of all the cheese exported to the 
British Isles. The company however makes 
sales independently of this firm when it sees 
fit. 
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The volume of business handled by this 
company is shown below. 


BOXES OF CHEESE HANDLED AND 
TOTAL SALES UNITED DAIRYMEN 
CO-OPERATIVE 1920-1930 


Year Boxes Total Sales 

$ cts. 
[O20 eta ere Eat 43, 602 1,007,344 44 
1021. oa eae 100, 738 1,538,505 20 
g EE ALIN A pee ee cae Aen Ans ty 92, 228 1,283,720 74 
1S2SR Ree eee 96, 294 1,606,109 16 
10242 2 chee Cee eee 144, 946 2,025,597 07 
LOD, ac hee nae N eh as ane ae 166, 163 3,208,425 96 
G27 ae: Tee Eee 206, 862 3,218, 2/4 10 
1027s eta ee 152, 468 2,601,983 24 
IQRS ete eM, Ree aes 178, 730 3,520,574 37 
ORG he 2 ie ctw ae ae 140, 865 2,398,615 19 
1930 fee a ee 147,191 2,110,729 45 


No one may own less than one share or more 
than eighty shares of stock and shareholders 
other than farmers will not be accepted except 
by special resolution of the Board of Directors. 
The company has “locals.” A local shall be 
composed of not less than 40 shareholders 
representing not less than 80 shares of stock 
but locals may be organized in “ Western 
Ontario” by representatives of a minimum 
of 15 factories all of which shall own stock in 
the company. No shareholder may have more 
than one vote. Interest on paid-up capital 
stock is paid at the rate not exceeding eight 
per cent. 

A. E. RICHARDS. 


—— 


The Third Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Society of Agricultural Economics was 
held at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
June 23rd and 24th. Keen interest was shown 
in the program and the sessions were well 
attended. Among the papers presented were 
the following: The President’s Address, J. E. 
Lattimer; The Development of Grades and 


Standards in Marketing Canadian Farm Pro- 


ducts, Dr. J. H. Grisdale; Comments on the 
Wheat Situation with special Reference to 
the Outlook for Saskatchewan Farmers, Dr. 
W. Allen; Marketing Dairy Products in Brit- 
ish Columbia, H. R. Hare; Statistical 
Analysis as a Basis for Planning Production 
and Marketing of Farm Products, Dr. O. C. 


Stine; The use of Economic Information in 


Extension Work, W. V. Longley. 

Dr. W. Allen was elected as President for 
the year 1931-32, Professor W. V. Longley, 
Vice President and Dr. J. F. Booth, Secre- 
tary. Professor F. C. Hart and Dr. H. C. 
Bois were appointed to the Committee. 
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THE MARITIME 
CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING BOARD 


The Maritime Co-operative Live Stock 
Marketing Board was organized in 1927 with 
its head office at Moncton, New Brunswiek, 
under the management of Mr. R. M. Elliott. 
Nova Scotia has 49 local shipping clubs, Prince 
Edward Island 31, and New Brunswick 38, 
making a total of 118 clubs which are respon- 
sible to the Board for the proper conduct of 
their business. The Marketing Board in turn 
is affiliated with the national body, the Cana- 
dian Livestock Co-operative Limited. 

Membership has increased from 8,000 mem- 
bers in 1928 to 11,500 in 1980. The livestock 
handled and general revenue is shown in the 
following table:— 


In the Manager’s Report for the past year 
attention is drawn to the increases in the rela- 
tively less valuable classes of live stock and to 
the decline in hogs and cattle. This will ex- 
plain, the manager states, why a small oper- 
ating loss occurred on the year’s business. The 
charge to cover operating costs is definitely 
fixed at one per cent regardless of the value 
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of the business done. Office overhead and 
handling costs remain the same whether lambs 
are selling at 9 cents or 15 cents. When the 
prevailing values for live stock are relatively 
high, one per cent will just about cover costs 
according to the manager, but in such a year 
as last 1t 1s insufficient in spite of most rigid 
economies. 

The Board is now undertaking the co-oper- 
ative buying of feeds in order to lower the 
costs of live stock production. There is every 
indication that substantial buying orders will 
be placed with the board during the current 
year. 

Membership in the board may be obtained 
by any live stock producer. No membership 
fee is charged and there is no capital stock. 
The board rents an office and employs suffi- 
cient help to adequately handle the live stock 
to be marketed. Operations are financed on a 
commission basis by deducting one per cent 
on all sales. Returns for shipment of stock 
are made by the manager to the secretary of 
each club, who in turn distributes this amount 
pro rata to the contributors. At the present 
time fixed charges, such as freight are pooled, 
but otherwise shipments are settled on their 
own merits. 


STATEMENT OF LIVE STOCK Be THROUGH THE MARITIME LIVE STOCK 
RD 


a 
—————————————————————————— 


Number Number 
Year of of 
Lambs Hogs 
Dre a esea teeth s © seek ER 29,417 19,968 
Rao Oe so el Sinha ck oe 38, 087 17,618 
bE bly Es 2 co Cae ag ee 40,152 14, 468 
PEOLAIS 84 Beek ets x2 107, 656 52, 054 


RS |S | | | 


Number Number Total 
of of Number . eneral 
Calves Cattle of Head evenle 
$ 
20 414 49,819 552,361 51 
693 238 56, 636 675,596 82 
1,309 1 55, 930 597,763 06 
2,022 653 162,385 LP G25) (2139 





FARM TENANCY IN NORTH DAKOTA 


A REPORT compiled by Prof. Rex E. 
Willard, Farm Economist, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, number 5 US. Census 
for North Dakota, gives the following informa- 
tion which is significant of the changes which 
are taking place throughout the country as a 
whole. Number of farms in North Dakota, 
1920—77,690; 1925—75,970; 1930—77,974. A 
decrease in number of farms operated by own- 
ers from 56,917 in 1920 to 50,105 in 1930. An 
increase in number of farms operated by ten- 
ants from 19,918 in 1920 to 27,396 in 1930. 
Commenting on the increase in tenancy 
Professor Willard states, “It is quite likely 
that the relatively low net returns from farm- 
ing, relatively high taxes and generally de- 
clining land values have speeded up this 
tendency for tenants to increase. Land owner- 


ship is less desirable now than 10 years ago 
but ‘because taxes and other overhead are 
comparatively high, owners cannot afford to 
let their land lie idle. As a consequence ten- 
ants have been secured to operate more and 
more land.” 

In 1920 about 26 per cent of farms were 
operated by tenants. In 1930 about 35 per 
cent. Average value of land and buildings per 
farm for state as a whole, 1920—$19,160; 1925 
—$13 428; 1930—$12,227. Average value land 
and buildings per acre, 1920—$41.10; 1925— 
$29.72; 1930—$24.66. Average value of imple- 
ments and machinery per crop acre 1920— 
$4.93: 1925—$3.50; 1930—$4.84. The increased 
use of machinery, which includes tractors and 
combines, in place of man labour reflects the 
shifts which have taken place in the wheat 
areas of the West. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN GRADES AND STANDARDS IN 
MARKETING CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS 


N an address on “Development of Grades 
and Standards in Marketing Canadian 
Farm Products” at the Annual Meeting of 
the Canadian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Guelph, June 23, Dr. J. H. Gris- 
dale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for 
Canada, pointed out that cereals were the 
first farm products to be graded in Canada. 
After several years a law was passed in 1892 
providing for the grading of apples. Since 
then, many other products have come in for 
attention. In 1894 provision was made for 
the grading of hay and straw. Wool grading 
started in 19138, egg grading 1918, hog grad- 
ing 1923, dairy products 1924, beef grading 
in 1929, dressed poultry in 1930 and regula- 
tions governing the grading of honey were 
instituted this year. 

Nearly all fruits and vegetables in the raw 
and canned state are now graded and about 
all that might possibly be graded in the way 
of live stock products is graded save only beef 
cattle, lambs and lamb or mutton. 

Dr. Grisdale referred to the problems which 
have been met with in establishing grades. 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association was held in 
Ottawa, May 27-29. This is the second meet- 
ing since the reorganization of the associa- 
tion in 1929. Formed in 1913, a very success- 
ful meeting was held in that year, many of 
the papers contributed having proved of per- 
manent value. Under the trying conditions 
of the war and post-war periods the organiza- 
tion for obvious reasons lapsed. With the 
emergence from these conditions the associa- 
tion was revived. 

“The association aims at providing a clear- 
ing house for free and open discussion of our 
political, social and economic problems. It 
hopes to bring together periodically Cana- 
dians of all classes and affiliations who have 
something significant to say on such prob- 
lems and who realize the need of finding out 
the point of view of fellow-Canadians inter- 
ested in the same way. It commits itself to 
no policy but it offers a free field for the 
presentation and discussion of any policy. So 
far as any one body may do, it aims at in- 
ducing a thorough threshing-out of opinions 
at least once in each year on the more impor- 
tant topics falling within its purview. 


Nomenclature for the grades has caused much 
concern such as in the use of the terms 
“special” and “extra” which have a higher 
rating than No. 1 or First. 


“Where grading is properly undertaken and 
the spirit of the policy entered into by all 
concerned it is of very great value indeed but 
if opposed, evaded and improperly done, it 
is a handicap and a useless expense imposed 
upon those interested in any given product. 


The usefulness of grading was illustrated 
in the case of cheese. In 1924 only 78 per 
cent of the exports to Great Britain obtained 
a rating of Special and Firsts. In 1930 after 
grading had been in force for 5 years 92-59 
per cent of the exports were included in 
these top grades. Consumption of eggs in 
Canada has doubled in the last 15 years. 
Grading has been largely responsible for this 
increase. 

rading is done as a rule by the producer 
or packer, but occasionally by the second 
handler and in some cases by regular govern- 
ment graders. 


The following papers read at the annual 
meeting this year give some idea of the scope 
and interests of the association: Mobility of 
Labour in Relation to Unemployment, by 
L. C. Marsh; Some Aspects of Unemployment 
Insurance, Bryce M. Stewart; How Has 
Business Forecasting Stood the Test, Lionel 
Edie; Gold and the Decline in Prices, W. A. 
MacIntosh; Is Our Economic, System Bank- 
rupt, by the President, O. D. Skelton; Trans- 
portation as a Factor in Canadian Economic 
History, H. A. Innis; Is a Revision of Tax- 
ation Powers Necessary, H. R. Kemp; Present 
Trends in Canadian Agriculture was discussed 
by T. W. Grindley, J. E. Lattimer and R. W. 
Murchie; A Program of Research in Agricul- 
tural Economics was presented by J. F. 
Booth; The Compact. Theory of Confedera- 
tion was discussed by N. McL. Rogers; The 
Development of Canadian Federalism was the 
subject of a paper by F. R. Scott. 

Dr. J. 8. McLean was elected president for 
the year 1931, and 8S. A. Cudmore, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was re-elected secretary 
of the association. 





In 1929 there were 1,864 co-operative socie- 
ties organized with a membership of 6,214,961 
for Great Britain and Ireland and a total share 
and loan capital of £205,131,379. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


lea Commission appointed by the Cana- 
dian Government to inquire into the 
trading in grain futures, of which Sir Josiah 
Stamp was chairman, has presented its report, 
which has been released by the Prime Min- 
ister. 

The commissioners state (p. 67 of the re- 
port): “The distinction between what hap- 
pens in in normal times and abnormal times 
is, in our judgment, fundamental. 

“A second distinction of vital importance 
is that between the year to year and month 
to month fluctuations which will take place, 
inevitably, with a product lke wheat, even 
on a stable price trend, and day to day 
market oscillations. The effect of futures 
trading upon the fluctuations is, in our judg- 
ment, generally beneficial to the producer. 
We view the day to day oscillations with 
rather more hesitation; to some extent they 
are essential and beneficial, to some extent 
they are unessential and a hindrance.” 


On page 60 is to be found a discussion of 
the question of supervision. The commis- 
sioners refer to the prevalence of the idea that 
some one is making money because of market 
manipulation and other undesirable prac- 
tices, and state, “But we cannot claim to 
have been able to satisfy ourselves conclu- 
sively as to the impossibility of such prac- 
tices existing.” It is therefore suggested that 
some measure of supervision might be pro- 
vided by ‘“‘a person of independent judgment 
and position who would have the right to be 
behind the scenes at all times and places in 
the Grain Exchange.’ He could (1) receive 
complaints, inquire into the facts and assure 
the complainant that the question raised was 
being dealt with. (2) He might be able to 
suggest possible improvements. (3) In event 
of his suggestion not being accepted by the 
Grain Exchange officials he could report to 
the Government which if it considered it ad- 
visable could provide further protective or 
restrictive measures. 





Concluding a comprehensive review of co- 
operative development in Wales in “ Agricul- 
tural Business,” published by University Col- 
lege of Wales, Aberystwyth, the author, J. 
Glynne Williams, comments as follows:— 

“Tt is clear that several societies at the 
present time, whilst showing satisfactory an- 
nual trading returns, are burdened with 
responsibilities cumulated during past years. 
In some cases this is due to some specific mis- 


fortune, but in others it can be definitely 
stated that too little attention has been paid 
to trading conditions, costs and returns, or to 
proper use of profits. They failed to lay a 
strong financial foundation for the business 
they were intended to conduct. The capitali- 
zation of new societies is important and any 
which start with insufficient subscribed capital 
therefore borrowing heavily to commence 
trading, are severely handicapped at a most 
critical time. Interest upon these loans must 
be paid and the profits or reserves of the 
business are expended outside the society 
when they are obviously needed. Unless fur- 
ther capital is subscribed by the members, 
loans can only be repaid out of accumulated 
profits. Whilst it may be to the trading 
advantage of a society under certain circum- 
stances to pay a bonus on purchases and 
retain the loans at the same level, these so- 
cieties would place themselves in a much 
sounder financial position if all profits made 
could be retained to reduce the amount of 
borrowed capital. Every society, and all its 
members, should aim at ownership of the 
whole of the capital needed in its business.” 





A survey study recently published on dairy 
farming in The Blackmore Vale, England, from 
the University of Reading, shows how great a 
change has occurred in the major objective of 
dairy farming during the last generation. 


Famed for its cheese in years gone by the 
Sturminster district in Dorset was selected for 
a survey designed to elucidate the economic 
position of farm cheese-making as one way of 
coping with the “surplus” milk problem. 

Out of the 288 farmers in the survey only 30 
were found to be cheese-makers, The increas- 
ing attractiveness of the liquid milk market, 
foreign competition and a labour problem due 
to the unwillingness of wives and daughters to 
put up with the exacting nature of cheese mak- 
ing are given as reasons for the change. 


In a final summary the average net returns 
from dairying for the milk selling farms were 
1:61d. per gallon, or £3 9s. 3d. per cow, or 16s. 
Qd. per acre; and on the cheese-making farms 
2-03d. per gallon, or £4. 6s. 9d. per cow or 19s. 
8d. per acre. Considerable variation in the 
net returns occurred from farm to farm, the 
variation being influenced more by costs of 
production than by the gross returns. Only 
farms with costs under 8d. per gallon were 
making substantial profits. 
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Preparing students for general farming is no 
longer a primary function of the resident un- 
dergraduate work of the colleges of agriculture 
in the “land-grant institutions” according to 
the United States Office of Education. This 
is one of many conclusions embodied in its 
first report on the extensive national study of 
land-grant colleges and universities which it 
has had under way for the past three years. 
This section of the report continues, “ Social, 
economic and educational advances require 
that this fact be recognized frankly by the in- 
stitutions and by their constituencies. The 
objectives of higher education in agriculture 
are increasingly and properly those of prepar- 
ing (1) research workers in the scientific and 
social fields related to agricultural production 
and distribution and to rural life, (2) exten- 
sion workers for service in the dissemination 
of knowledge concerning the applications of 
scientific and economic truth to the problems 
of rural living, (8) workers in all types of 
business and commercial activities related to 
agricultural production, distribution and ser- 
vice, (4) teachers of vocational agriculture and 
science in the public high schools, (5) public 
servants in the investigating and regulatory 
departments of the state and national govern- 
ments, and (6) overseers and managers of 
specialized and large-scale farm enterprises.” 





“Selling Ontario Fruit in Europe” is the 
title of a report by Andrew Fulton, Commer- 
cial Representative of the Ontario Fruit 
xrowers’ Association in London, England, 
which has recently been published. 

The Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association has 
had a commercial representative in London, 
England, since 1926, Mr. W. B. Somerset 
acting for a period of three years and Mr. Ful- 
ton during the past two years. 

During the season 1930-31, $210,000 of 
apples were handled. The handling charges 
and commission have been materially reduced. 
In the ordinary way of selling, a commission 
of 5 per cent is charged and the handling 
charges may vary from 40-60 cents per barrel. 
The work of the representatives has resulted 
in sales on a 38 per cent commission and the 
handling charges have been reduced to 35 
cents per barrel. The Ontario Government 
has provided for cash advances on export 
apples up to $1.50 per barrel. 

More efficient distribution is claimed for 
the svstem of marketing through a represen- 
tative. Daily contacts with buyers in all 
markets are easily made and shipments are 
directed to the market in which they will sell 
to the best advantage. 
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Straight car lots of one variety are in de- 
mand and therefore the “mixed” shipment is 
not so likely to find a satisfactory buyer. 
Growers are urged to continue to develop the 
straight car lot shipment and also to extend 
the central packing of apples. Shipmenis 
from districts in which central packing was 
followed brought a premium of from 50 cents 
to $1.25 per barrel. 

Ontario growers are also urged to adopt a 
provincial “mark.” There are too inany 
brands on the English market, many of which 
though of good quality cannot be supplied 
for a full season. 





A report on Fruit Supplies in 1920 prepared 
by the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of 
the Empire Marketing Board shows the follow- 
ing imports of apples into the United King- 
dom. During 1930, 2,092,000 hundredweights 
were consigned from Canada, 1,351,000 hun- 
dredweights from Australia, and 880 hundred- 
weights from New Zealand. In the same year 
2,236,000 hundredweights were imported from 
the United States. Total Empire countries 
account for 3,829,000 hundredweights, or 62 
per cent of all imports of apples and total 
foreign countries for 2,353,000 hundredweights. 
This is the first time since 1922 that the Em- 
pire share has been over 50 per cent and the 
first year since 1909 that it has exceeded 60 
per cent. 





The Associated Growers of British Columbia, 
a fruit growers’ co-operative organization in 
the Okanagan Valley report having handled 
approximately 4,000 cars of fruit last season 
and have been successful in spite of the un- 
satisfactory economic conditions in avoiding 
any serious loss from bad debts. The rebate 
on the 1930 crop of apples will be 4 cents per 
box which is one cent per box more than 1929. 
In addition to the rebate of 4 cents there will 
be approximately $4,000 set aside for bad debts 
and general reserve. The management reports 
that the financial standing of the company to- 
day is slightly better than it has been at any 
time since operations commenced in 1923. 

According to the O.K. Bulletin published 
by the association about 95 per cent of the 
tonnage of Okanagan fruit will be controlled 
by five units: the Associated Growers with 
slightly over 50 per cent; the Sales Service 
with 25 per cent and the balance divided among 
three other independent companies and 
sundry small shippers. 





The collection of data in connection with 
the economic survey of apple production in 
the Annapolis Valley, N.S. was begun on 
June 27. This is the beginning of the second 
year’s work on this project. 


Orrawa: Printed by F. A. Acuann, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1931. 
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A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS! 


ESEARCH im $s agricultural economics 

may be divided roughly into three 

separate divisions, dealing (1) with the 
farm (2) with the marketing and distribution 
of farm products, and (3) with those prob- 
lems of a more general nature which affect 
the profitableness of farming and the well- 
being of the farmer and his family either 
directly or indirectly. 


Research work in the first group is usually 
referred to as Farm Management. The re- 
search worker in this field uses the farm as 
his laboratory. He recognizes that in a given 
region one finds farmers operating with vary- 
ing degrees of success. By analysing the op- 
erations of a representative sample of these 
to obtain details on farm receipts and ex- 
penses, investments in the various factors 
of production, labour expended of different 
enterprises, rates of production, effects 
of the use of fertilizer and similar in- 
formation, it is possible to determine 
the best combination of enterprise, the 
amount of land, labour and capital necessary 
for best results. Data are usually obtained 
either by the survey method where a hundred 
or more farms may be studied, or by the 
analysis of detailed farm accounts. 


The survey method is simple, 
requires comparatively _ little 
time and for that reason en- 
ables one to study a relatively 
large number of farms and to obtain infor- 
mation which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. The farm management survey acts as 
a check on experimental tests and is a valu- 
able means of supplementing and supporting 
the conclusions obtained by experimental 
farms and colleges of agriculture. 


The Survey 
Method 





1Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Political Science Association, Ottawa, 
May 29, 1931. Published with the consent of 
the Editor of Proceedings. 


A number of such studies have been con- 
ducted in different parts of Canada. The 
Agricultural Economics Branch of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture is at present 
carrying on such work in six provinces in 
co-operation with provincial and other agen- 
cies. The results obtained are valuable not 
only to the farmers’ whose activities are 
analysed but to all those engaged in similar 
types of farming. The survey provides a 
simple but comprehensive method of analysing 
actual farm results and furnishes results which 
are respected by those directly interested. 

The keeping of detailed accounting records 
provides more complete information than can 
be obtained by the survey method. Farm 
accounting is being encouraged by farm 
economic departments in several provinces. 
Simple account books have been distributed 
by Departments of Agriculture and several 
colleges. Assistance is being given in a very 
limited way in the establishment of such 


accounts. . 
Information on the costs of pro- 


ducing different farm products 
may be of value to farmers as 
a guide to the most efficient 
organization of the farm. On occasions such 
information is also of value for other purposes 
such as for comparison with costs incurred in 
other provinces or countries. Farmers have 
frequently found such information useful in 
supporting their request for legislative assist- 
ance. Farm economists are not, however, in 
absolute agreement regarding the value of 
cost accounting in studying the economics of 
farm organization but generally admit that 
with certain limitations such research 1s of 
value. 


Cost of 
Production 


Farming under present day con- 
Farm ditions has become so highly com- 
Budgeting petitive that success demands 

careful planning in advance. This 
ig not a new experience. Farmers in all ages 
have had to plan in advance and anticipate 
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results. But at no time in history has such 
a procedure been as much of a necessity as 
to-day. The farmer who would succeed un- 
der present conditions must adopt business- 
like methods and one of these which promises 
worth-while results is the preparation annually 
of a carefully considered budget of anticipated 
receipts and expenses. In encouraging this 
work and in preparing forms for the tabu- 
lation of such data agricultural economists 
have a most useful field of endeavour and 
one which should be encouraged. Incidently 
the information on yields, labour and feed 
requirements, expenses and receipts necessary 
for the preparation of budgets is provided by 
farm management surveys and farm ac- 
counting. 

In the conduct of farm management or eco- 
nomic studies, farm accounting, cost of pro- 
duction and budgeting projects a valuable 
fund of information for the use of farmers 
and the public will be provided. A start has 
been made on such work but the program 
should be extended. 


RESEARCH IN MARKETING 


A few years ago it was estimated that farm- 
ers of the United States receive about 35 cents 
on the average out of the dollar paid by the 
consumer for farm products. In the case of 
certain products this ran as low as 15 to 20 
per cent; in a few as high as 75 or 80 per 
cent. If this estimate applies to Canadian 
conditions, and there is reason to believe it 
might, the desirability of an examination of 
the reasons for this spread is at once apparent. 
Research in the costs of marketing is a com- 
paratively undeveloped field and one which 
invites increased attention. 

It is believed that the handlers of farm 
products will welcome the assistance of the 
economist in studying methods and organi- 
zation with a view to the reduction of costs. 
Studies already made of the cost of hand- 
ling farm produce by different firms engaged 
in the same line of business reveal a range 
frequently in excess of 100 per cent. Eco- 
nomic studies which reveal the causes of ex- 
cessive costs of marketing are of value not 
only to the marketing agency but also to the 
producer and consumer of farm products. 

In this connection one of the most valu- 
able services performed by the economists 
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is the furnishing of reliable information on 
the functions performed by marketing or 
middlemen agencies which, frequently are not 
at all well understood. It is believed that 
if farmers were made more familiar with the 
true functions of those who handle their pro- 
ducts there would be less dissatisfaction than 
frequently exists and fewer ill-fated attempts 
to improve the situation by the duplication 
of facilities and services. 

Research in this field should be encouraged 
with a twofold purpose in view, first, of aiding 
in the reduction of costs and margins, and 
second, of acquainting farmers and the public 
generally with the services demanded and 
performed and the costs entailed. In each 
case farmer, middlemen and consumer benefit. 


A program of research in marketing should 
also include the study of co-operation. We 
have in this country more than 1,000 farmer- 
owned and controlled organizations conducet- 
ing a business running into several hundred 
million dollars in normal years. For more 
than half of our farmers these associations 
play the role of marketing or purchasing 
agents. Producers have been encouraged to 
form such associations but relatively little has 
been done to study the real possibilities and 
limitations of the movement. We have had 
plently cf propaganda but little research 
which would give to producers the answer to 
such questions as—what volume of business 
is necessary to success under given condi- 
tions? what amount of capital is required 
to successfully operate a co-operative asso- 
ciation? what form of capitalization. and 
structure of organization is best suited to 
local conditions? what are the advantages and 
disadvantages of contracts? what does it cost 
per unit to handle a business of the type 
contemplated? what membership problems 
will be met? what legal questions? what man- 
agement problems? and so forth. 


In addition to these organization and man- 
agement problems there are a number of other 
very fundamental matters which should be 
studied and their application to the co-oper- 
ative form of business considered. These have 
to do with such questions as supply and de- 
mand and their relationship to the price of 
agricultural products, orderly marketing, gov- 
ernmental and monopoly control, compulsory 
pooling, the effects of bounties, cartels and 
quotas. These are not new questions—econo- 
mists have grappled with them before but 
there is much yet to be done in determining 
their application to agriculture and to farm- 
ers business organizations in particular. It is 
in the field of research and education that’ 
governmental departments, educational insti- 
tutions and research agencies can be of most 
service to farmers and the co-operative move- 
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ment generally. It is not always possible during 
periods of intense enthusiasm to obtain consid- 
eration for the homely facts and principles 
governing human actions and human institu- 
tions. We should, however, be prepared to study 
and instruct when conditions are favourable. 
The co-operative movement in this country 
is already one of immense proportions and 
of immense possibilities but like other demo- 
cratic institutions its progress is dependent 
upon an informed membership and upon 
leadership equipped with the necessary infor- 
mation to reach intelligent conclusions. There 
is much for economists and sociologists to do 
in this connection but our own lack of in- 
formation on many of the problems involved 
suggests the need of practical research. 


GENERAL Economic PROBLEMS 


In addition to these problems which focus 
more or less definitely upon the farm and 
market we have a number of questions of a 
more general nature. Some of these affect 
the farmer directly; others have to do with 
his public relationship or to the social order 
in general. A few of these will be considered. 

Dr. Murchie refers. to 


Land Economies Certain aspects of this sub- 


and the ject in his paper. Briefly 
Utilization stated our land settle- 
of Land ment laws have not al- 


ways been perfect. Regions 
have been settled for farming purposes which, 
perhaps, should not have been. Climatic, soil 
and other conditions could not always be 
carefully analysed before the demand for land 
caused areas to be thrown open for settle- 
ment. Farmers have settled on holdings too 
small to insure the support of families. 
Then, too, the trend toward mechanization 
has materially influenced farming in many 
districts. Difficulties in this connection are 
not confined to the newer settled areas. The 
competition of these virgin areas, improved 
transportation, loss of soil fertility, and other 
causes have brought land utilization problems 
to the attention of people in the older prov- 
inces. We are confronted with some very 
serious problems in this general field which 
challenge the most careful study. 
Farmers as a class are debtors and 
Credit this is particularly true in all newly 
settled areas. If the development of 
agriculture had had to wait upon the net re- 
ceipts from farms the progress we have made 
would have been much slower. Whether this 
would have been more desirable is not open 
to discussion now. Our farmers operate on 
credit—we are heirs to both the policy and 
the practice and it is our task to make the 
load as light as possible. ‘Can we assist? 
Certainly there are opportunities for while 
we have a national and certain provincial 
31822—2 


farm loan policies we still have credit prob- 
lems. What, for example, are farmers pay- 
ing for credit because of the generally adopted 
practice of making credit institutions out of 
retail merchants, implement dealers and 
others? We need first a series of detailed 
studies followed by constructive suggestions 
and much education. Perhaps it may be 
found that in the interest of both farmers 
and credit institution that some supplement- 
ary form of credit is needed. The possibili- 
ties for research and education in this field 
are abundant in spite of the very splendid 
work that has already been done. 


In times of stress we hear much 
Taxation about burdensome taxes, particu- 

larly from farmers, but in spite of 
price fluctuations and cycles the index num- 
ber of taxes goes on up with more or less 
regularity. Have farmers a reason to com- 
plain about taxes? Do they as a class con- 
tribute more toward public revenues than 
other groups? We have no answer to the 
question but we know that in the past half 
century many of the institutions and busi- 
nesses which formerly contributed to the sup- 
port of local government have moved to 
larger centres. Have the country districts re- 
ceived a corresponding increase in returns from 
provincial or Dominion revenues or have the 
farmers and such local industries as remain 
in rural communities been compelled to sub- 
mit to increased taxes in order to support 
necessary public services and institutions. 

In a survey conducted by the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College of 287 farms in Brant county, 
a mixed farming region (the results of this 
study have not yet been published), taxes 
per farm averaged $154 while the labour in- 
comes of operators averaged $271. An 
analysis of the businesses of 148 apple farms 
in several other counties of Ontario for the 
crop year of 1929-30 made by the Economics 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture revealed that taxes averaged $203 per 
farm and the labour income of the operators 
$160. 

Research in taxation may suggest certain 
inequalities which should be remedied and 
also ways by which the burden may be re- 
duced but its most important contribution 
will probably be in arousing an interest in 
the subject and in acquainting the public 
with the purposes of taxation and the uses 
made of the money received. 

The problems in this field 
Rural Social which are intertwined with 
Problems those of economics have been 

discussed by Dr. Murchie. In 
again introducing the subject the purpose of 
this paper is to emphasize the need of re- 
search in this field. Whether rural economics 
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and rural sociology be considered under one 
heading or two is not important. Our con- 
cern is that more be done to bring to light 
the problem in this field. 


Dr. Lattimer suggests that after 
a full year of depression it is 
difficult to attribute the dis- 
crepancy between the prices of 
farm products and the general commodity 
prices to the so-called “lag” in price adjust- 
ments. The fact is, however, that there is 
a “lag” and that the resulting discrepancy is 
a primary factor in the farmers inability to 
meet current obligations. It is the cause of 
the “lag” however, which is most important 
and here we have the suggestion of neces- 
sary research. How do wages, rents, and taxes 
affect prices, wholesale and retail? Why do 
the prices of farm products and other raw 
materials respond to changing conditions in 
a manner different from those of manufac- 
tured products? 


Prices and 
Statistics 


The answers to these questions may or may 
not suggest corrective influence but they will 
in any case, if made part of an educational 
program, help producers of raw materials to 
understand the situation and give them some 
idea of what to expect in future. A serious 
situation is more readily faced if we under- 
stand its causes. Drastic and _ ill-conceived 
remedies might often be avoided if we know 
why a condition exists. We need more sta- 
tistics on prices, production, imports and ex- 
ports, crop movements, storage holdings and 
intentions to produce, and we need more sta- 
tisticlans trained im economics to interpret 
them. 

There is a wealth of material 


Economic available on the subject of 
History of agricultural history, particu- 
Agriculture larly in the older provinces of 


the east where agriculture in 
some form has existed for about three cen- 
turies. We have much to learn from the ex- 
periences of earlier times particularly in the 
matter of agricultural settlement, production 
response to price movements, effects of cli- 
matic conditions on production, early experi- 
ences with destructive insects, pests and dis- 
ease, experiences in reconstruction due to 
changing competitive conditions brought 
about by the opening of new areas and in 
many other problems of like nature. 
It is not the intention of this paper 
Foreign to dwell on the need for research 
Trade in foreign trade any more than to 
emphasize and -endorse what has 
been said by Dr. Grindley. Attention 1s 
salled to the fact, however, that at least one 


of our important competitors has, during the 
past year or two, created a special division 
of Foreign Agricultural Service and at the 
present time has representatives in many 
countries establishing contacts, gathering sta- 
tistics, studying market requirements and 
methods of competitors. Trained agricultur- 
ists with graduate training in economics are 
required for these posts. This is undoubtedly 
suggestive of the general trend in the de- 
velopment of foreign trade. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


These suggestions do not cover all the 
fields in which research in agricultural eco- 
nomics should be instituted or increased but 
they will perhaps give some idea of the ex- 
tent of the problem and some hint as to how 
far we are short of a complete program. 


In presenting this outline the inference may 
have been left that nothing has been done in 
this field of work. If so, a correction is neces- 
sary. Those who are specializing in agricul- 
tural economics recognize and appreciate the 
contributions made by other economists on 
behalf of agriculture and also the work of 
fellow agriculturists whose researches have re- 
sulted in an economic interpretation. Our de- 
partments and colleges of agriculture and 
other institutions of learning have made not- 
able contributions to the economics of agri- 
culture. We feel certain, however, that those 
who have thus inquired into the subject will 
be the first to endorse an extension of the 
program. 


It is not considered that the scope of this 
paper was intended to include suggestions as 
to how and by what agencies this program 
should be conducted. Some of the work is 
local or provincial in character, some inter- 
provincial or international. Certain phases of 
the program can best be handled by educa- 
tional institutions, others by provincial or fed- 
eral government agencies. In the actual 
working out of such a program there may be 
some duplication and almost inevitably some 
overlapping. It is better, however, that this 
be the case than that work be left undone. 


In conclusion it is respectfully suggested 
that the economic problems of agriculture 
which are of direct interest to about 45 per 
cent of our people and indirectly of interest 
to all of us should receive much greater con- 
sideration from universities, colleges, govern- 
mental departments and private institutions 
engaged in research and education. 


J. F. BOOTH. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES IN ONTARIO AND 
MANITOBA DO LARGE BUSINESS 


N the June issue of Tus Economic AN- 
waist there appeared an article by the 
writer on the activities of mutual or co-oper- 
ative insurance associations in Quebec. In the 
present article emphasis will be placed on the 
activities of such organizations in Ontario and 
Manitoba. 
There are four classes of fire insurance 
companies transacting business in Ontario: 
1. Joint-Stock Companies. 
2. Mutuals: 
(a) Farmers’ Mutuals. 
(b) Associated New England Factory 
Mutuals. 
(c) Other Mutuals. 
3. Cash-Mutuals: 
(a) Without share capital. 
(b) With share capital. 
4. Reciprocal Exchanges. 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
Farmer’s Mutual surance Corporations trans- 
Corporations acting business in one or 
several counties have made 
more progress in the rural districts of On- 
tario than other companies. They transact 
business on the premium note plan under the 
Ontario Insurance Insurance Act. 
Since January 1, 1925, the On- 


Preminum tario Insurance Act has pro- 
Notes and hibited the practice of collect- 
Assessments ing from each policyholder at 


the end of the year his pro 
rata share of the losses and expenses of that 
year. 

“The insurer may accept the premium 
note of the insured for insurance and may 
undertake contracts in consideration thereof 
and such notes shall be subject to cash pay- 
ments and reserves of the insurer in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided. 

“The rate to be charged or taken by way 
of premium note for insuring agricultural 


property other than brick, stone or concrete 
dwellings, shall be not less than three dollars 
for three years for every one hundred dollars 
of insurance, and the minimum rate upon 
other property may be increased or de- 
creased relatively with the risk according to 
the nature of the property. 

“The directors shall require at the time 
of the application for insurance of agricultural 
property other than brick, stone or concrete 
dwellings, a cash payment on the premium 
note of not less than eighty cents for three 
years for every one hundred dollars of in- 
surance and may require a larger or smaller 
cash payment at the time of the applica- 
tion for the insurance of other property; pro- 
vided that not more than sixty per centum 
of any premium note shall be paid in cash 
at the time of the application for or of effect- 
ing the insurance. 

“The cash payment required at the time 
of the application for insurance of agricultural 
property, other than brick, stone or concrete 
dwellings, may be reduced with the approval 
of the Superintendent by the directors when 
and so long as the cash surplus of the in- 
surer is not less than twenty-five cents for 
every one hundred dollars of the total amount 
at risk. 

“Tnstead of requiring the cash payment to 
be paid in full at the time of the application 
for insurance, the directors may make the 
cash payable in three equal annual instalments 
of not less than thirty cents each for every 
one hundred dollars of insurance on agri- 
cultural property other than brick, stone or 
concrete dwellings, and pro rata on other 
property, the first of which shall be due and 
payable at the time of the application for 
insurance and the remaining instalments shall 
be respectively due and payable on the first 
day of each subsequent year of the term of 
insurance. 


STATEMENT oF Mutual Fire INSURANCE CORPORATIONS IN ONTARIO Not Licensep UNDER THE INSURANCE 
Act (DoMINIoN) ! For THE YEAR 1929 


Number of companies............-.- 71 
Average ANSeLs. oie awe see eee cee 8 oF $252,785 21 
TAVETHOR GDUIGCS s,s cnncece ees 68s <5 10, 745-79 
PAPO AUT OS A... « oka vate ene <0 9, 6 a 242,039-41 
Average net amount at risk.......... 8,715, 051-39 
Percentage of average surplus to 

average amount at risk............ 2-7772 
Average cost of management........ 4,445-21 


Percentage of average cost of man- 
agement to average amount at risk 
Average amount paid for losses...... 
Percentage of average amount paid 
for losses to average amount at risk 
2Total percentage of average cost of 
management to average amount at 
risk; and of the average amount 
paid for losses to average amount 
Bp cic) yl a aR er ARNO ee eee 


0-051 
$25,615 77 
0-2938 


0-3448 


1From the Annual Report—Superintendent of Insurance for the Province of Ontario, Page 444. 
2The figures in this column read as cents give the average cost per $100 of insurance, that is 34 48/100 cents 


or $3.45 per $1,000 of insurance. 


The cost of fire insurance in these mutual corporations in 1929 was the highest 


since 1900. The lowest cost per $1,000 of insurance in the same corporations was $1.78 in 1909. 
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““Cash surplus’ as used in this section shall 
mean the assets of the insurer other than the 
premium note residue after deducting here- 
from all liabilities of the insurer (other than 
contingent liabilities on unmatured contracts) 
and the proportion of cash payments paid in 
advance applicable to the third year or second 
and third years as the case may be of un- 
expired policy contracts. 

“The cash payment or instalments thereof 
required to be paid by the preceding section 
at the time of the application for insurance 
shall be applied in part payment of the 
premium note, and the premium note residue 
shall be subject to assessments by the direct- 
ors in such sums and at such times as they 
may determine for reserve and for losses and 
expenses Incurred during the currency of the 
policies for which such notes were given. 

“Every assessment shall be due and pay- 
able within thirty days after notice stating 
the amount and date of the assessment has 
been given in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided.” RS.O. 1927, c. 222, ss. 104—5-6-7. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY of amount at risk, 
premium notes, ete., in Ontario for year end- 
ing December 31, 1929, respecting business 


transacted by insurers on the premium note 
plan.t 





Number of companies.............. 78 
Gross amount at risk on mutual 
plan. Sa Se a. as 730, 426, 631.59 


Premium notes net unassessed...... 
Surplus of general assets over lia- 

DALTLIGS: SS arn tke eR ee ee oe! 
New business taken during 1929.... 
Premium notes taken during 1929. . 


16,923,646 51 


24,016, 106.42 
253, 084, 070.66 
8,012, 417.59 


1(From the annual report, 
Insurance, page 446. Weather insurance companies 
are included in these figures.) 

The above figures show that the mutual fire 
insurance corporations transacting business on the 
premium note plan have a large amount of business 
particularly in rural districts of Ontario. 


Information received from the 


Manitoba Superintendent of Insurance for 
Mutuals Manitoba indicates the extent 

and nature of the mutual insur- 
ance business conducted under provincial 


Superintendent 10d 


charter. The Urban Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Portage la Prairie had business 
in force during 1930 on the Premium Note 
system amounting to $3,106,840 and on the 
Cash Premium system of $697,221. Disburse- 
ments amounted to $12,522.26 and the cost 
per $1,000 of insurance $3.29. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. had insurance of $7,058,688 in 
1980 with disbursements of $34,915.09 and 
cost per $1,000 of insurance amounting to 
$4.95. 

Referring to methods of operation the Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance states in a letter 
to the writer: “ With regard to the methods 
of doing business adopted by these companies, 
the Urban Mutual do most of their business 
on a premium note plan, subject to assess- 
ment for losses, overhead and reserve, on 
November 1 of each year. They also do a 
certain amount of cash premium business 
but these insurers are not members of the 
company and the company’s liability to cash 
premium policyholders is a first charge against 
the assets of the company. The Retail Lum- 
bermen’s do not take premium notes but their 
contract contains an undertaking to pay an 
estimated premium if and when assessed. In 
order to insure prompt payment of assess- 
ments each member puts up a_ guarantee 
premium deposit equal to the estimated 
premium, therefore this company is 100 per 
cent mutual as it can have no bad debts from 
its policyholders.” 

A third organization, the Fredensthal 
Mutual Insurance Co., earried risks to the 
amount of $198,248 in 1930 and had disburse- 
ments of only $131.37 and costs of $0.66 per 
$1,000 of insurance. This association is local 
in nature and has practically no expense of 
management. 

In addition to the Mutual companies with 
provincial licence, a number of other Mutual 
companies of Dominion or foreign charter do 
an extensive business. 

Inchiding the whole business of the mixed 
companies outside as well as within the Do- 
minion, it appears that the Canadian com- 


ENTIRE FirE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA FOR 19291 
SSS ccc 





Fire Insurance 


(Including business of Provincial Licence.) 








Companies — 
Amount Amount Premiums Losses 
written in force written incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Dominion iwaace eee. Mis oe eee 10, 791,095, 165 9,431, 169, 954 56, 112,457 80, 209, 839 
Provingal.. 2 eee 559, 849, 717 1,324, 757, 247 5, 554, 459 8,750,269 
"Dotals cee ote wi eae 11,350, 944, 282 10, 755, 927,201 61,666,916 33,960,108 


1In 1929 the average rate of premiums charged on each $1,000 of risks was $8.09; the ratio of loss was 53-69 


per cent. 
XXXITTT.) 


(Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the Dominion of Canada, 1930, page XXX and page 
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panies have earned during the year 1929 a 
total income of $36,255,674.98 and made an 





expenditure of $31,591,510.97, made up as 
follows:— 











Income 


Expenditure 
29 $ $ 
Interest and dividends................ $ 2,755,933 48 |Losses and adjustment expenses..... 14,810,309 59 
re as reais contra ite eet ots 29,535,544 51 |General expenses and taxes.......... 15, 289, 642 97 
REIS Vee oe ee ene ork hte ob are 


Ds Clw © Cw ee 6 we 6 #6 we ef. 


“Tt appears that for every $100 of income 

there has been distributed $87.11, namely, 
for losses and adjustment expenses $40.84, for 
general expenses and taxes $42.16, and for 
dividends to stockholders $4.11. Hence, also, 
for every $100 of premiums written there has 
been distributed $107.96, namely, $50.14 for 
losses and adjustment expenses, $51.77 for 
general expenses and taxes, and $5.05 for divi- 
dends to stockholders.” 
According to the Canada 
Year Book for 1980 the total 
value of farm properties was 
distributed as follows: land 
$3,316,081,000, buildings $1,- 
382,684,000, implements and machinery $665,- 
172,000, live stock $861,403,000, making a total 
value of $2,909,259,000 invested in building 
equipment and live stock or insurable prop- 
erties against fire losses. 

It is very difficult to determine exactly 
the actual amount of fire insurance at risk 
on farm property since the figures given in the 
Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
the Dominion of Canada are distributed ac- 
cording to the location of the head offices of 
companies rather than according to the amount 


Value of 
Farm Property 
in Canada 


8,974,196 99 |Dividends to stockholders 
86,265,674 98 


1,491,558 41 


Mptalsdes. fo. ells tase 31,591,510 97 





of insurance in force in the city and in the 
country. 


If the average rate of premiums per $1,000 
of insurance for all companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada be applied, that is $8.09 for 
1929, the total annual cost of farm property 
insurance would be $23,535,905. 


If the same protection against fire losses of 
farm property could be obtained at the low 
rate actually charged by mutual and co-op- 
erative associations such as found in Quebec 
and Ontario an annual saving of about $15,- 
000,000 would result to the Canadian farmers. 

At the first glance the $15,000,000 which 
might be saved on the farm fire insurance 
bill may appear negligible if distributed 
among all farmers in Canada, but applied to 
a concrete case it is more striking. For ex- 
ample the annual cost of fire insurance for a 
farm with $5,000 of insurable properties would 
be $40.45 if the average rate of premium for 
the whole Dominion be applied and only 
$13.75 if the average cost of co-operative fire 
insurance be used, which would be a saving 
of $26.70 to the owner. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


CANADA RECEIVES FRUIT DIRECT FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


afeke April issue of “Crops and Markets ” 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, con- 
tains a statement concerning “ the first direct 
shipment ” of deciduous fruits sent to Canada 
from that country as reported upon by the 
South African Trade Commissioner in New 
York. The shipment comprised 120 tons and 
was made up for the most part of peaches, 
plums, nectarines, pears and grapes. The 
vessel was delayed in reaching Canada due 
to stormy weather but landed in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, 12th of March, thirty-seven 
days after leaving Cape Town. The fruit is 
reported to have arrived in good condition 
although peaches and plums were fully ripe 
and called for speedy distribution. It is re- 
ported that packing, labelling and marking 
were favourably commented upon. 


In commenting on this trial shipment the 
Trade Commissioner advises that consign- 
ments reaching Canada in April and May 
would probably meet with a better reception 
and he hopes that the interest aroused by 
this shipment will be kept alive by regular 
and continuous direct shipments. In addi- 
tion to the fruit the vessel also carried 690 
tons of Natal sugar and 2,500 gallons of wine, 
the latter being a first consignment from 
South Africa to Canada. 


Reporting on this fruit from the Canadian 
consumers point of view we were impressed 
by two things; first, the fact that it reached 
us at a time when we were not accustomed 
to receive such fruits; and second, the at- 
tractive appearance of the pack shown im 
shop windows. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


(G2e0e Packers Limited was organized 
in 1927 to acquire the Harris-Abattoir 
Company Limited, Wm. Davies Company In- 
corporated, Gunn’s Limited, Canadian Pack- 
ing Company Limited. The company reports 
a shareholders’ equity of $17,330,000 during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1931. The 
sales of the company aggregated $82,841,000. 
The profits amounted to $838,111.76. Divi- 
dends paid on preferred stock amounted to 
$435,394.75 leaving available for common stock 
$402,717.01. During each of the three previous 
fiscal years the profits of the company have 
been approximately $1,500,000. The profit for 
the current year was equivalent to one per 
cent of sales or fourteen cents per one hun- 
dred pounds of products sold, the total weight 
of such products amounting to 590,346,000 
pounds. Referring to the shareholders invest- 
ment the Report states that, assuming interest 
at the rate of six per cent, the profits of the 
year failed by $200,000 to pay interest on the 
shareholders’ investment. The reduction in 
net profit as compared with previous years 
is accounted for by two things, first, a loss of 
not less than $500,000 on inventory products 
due to declining prices and, second, the gen- 
eral effect of the depression. 

The latter portion of the report is devoted 
to a discussion of the returns from the live 
stock industry of Canada and figures are sub- 
mitted showing that grains fed to hogs dur- 
ing the past year have resulted in much higher 
returns for the grain consumed than could 
have been obtained had the grain been sold 
as such. This, it is observed, is causing a 
rapid increase in the production of hogs, the 
report in this connection stating that, “in 
due course this movement will result in 
greatly increased hog marketings. .then 
the price of hogs will immediately go to an 
export basis.” 

Referring to the criticism directed toward 
packers on the decline in hog prices this past 
spring when it appeared that supplies were in- 
creasing to the point likely to put Canada 
on an export basis the suggestion is made 
that if the packers are to be criticised for this 
decline in prices to a world level they should 
also be given credit for the maintenance of 
Canadian prices at a figure considerably above 
export levels in recent years. The report 
finally concludes in connection with this con- 
troversy as follows: “In point of fact, the 
packer deserves neither the censure nor the 
credit, for except in a most restricted sense, 
he has nothing to do with fixing the price of 
hogs. It happens that he is the instrument 
through whom the factors which determine 
price record themselves. But price is deter- 
mined by supply and demand—and the 


packer has not the slightest control over either 
of these factors.” 

In the concluding section of the report con- 
siderable attention is directed toward sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the live stock 
industry, particularly with respect to what 
must be done to meet competition on world 
markets when Canadian production reaches 
the point where such markets must be sought. 





FARM BUSINESS PRACTICES 
SUBJECT OF ECONOMIC STUDY 
IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


A three-way project involving the co-op- 


erative action of the Canadian Pioneer 
Problems Research Committee, the Ag- 
ricultural Economics Branch of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture and 


the Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta is now under way in the Prairie 
Provinces. The purpose of the study is to 
obtain economic and sociological data on farm 
business practices, returns from farming un- 
der different combinations of production fac- 
tors, together with a mobility history of the 
operator, family living costs, farm and home 
conveniences and similar data. A central fea- 
ture of the study concerns the experience and 
costs incurred in the operation of farms with 
horses and with mechanical power equipment. 

The Pioneer Problems Committee which is 
an endowed research organization under uni- 
versity direction, and the provincial universi- 
ties last year began a three-year joint pro- 
gram of research on the economic and socio- 
logical aspects of settlement. The Agricul- 
tural Economics Branch of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture became a party to 
the work this year and is interested primarily 
in that phase of the study dealing with the 
use of farm power and farm equipment. 

A small field party made up of representa- 
tives from each of the co-operating agencies 
is at work in each province. The information 
being obtained is quite detailed both in kind 
and quantity. The desire of the investigators 
is to obtain first hand and complete economic 
information of a representative character. To 
do so several hundred farms in each proy- 
ince are being studied. 

From the information thus obtained it 
should be possible to present an accurate re- 
port on farm management practices and their 
effect upon financial result while at the same 
time throwing some light on sociologic and 
other conditions in the newer areas of Canada. 
It is expected that this study will result in 
some concrete suggestions for the betterment 
of agriculture. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SPRING WHEAT STATES 


N view of the interest aroused by the an- 

nouncement of Mr. E. W. Beatty, K.C., 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway, concern- 
ing the formation of an agricultural credit 
corporation to provide funds to western farm- 
ers for the purchase of live stock the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch obtained from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and from the Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Departments of the State Agricultural 
Colleges of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana statements concerning the develop- 
ment and operation of a similar organization 
operating in these States. The following sum- 
mary is based upon these reports. 


HIsTorRY 

The drouth and depression beginning with 
1919 left the spring wheat region of the North- 
western States in an extremely difficult con- 
dition. The crop of 1923 was poor and the 
price was low. The Twin City businessmen, 
principally because the incoming business 
from the northwest was cut off, became con- 
cerned about the situation and looked about 
for means of relief. Following investigation 
and representation to Congress the plan of a 
private loan agency evolved. 

ORGANIZATION 

This agency known as “The Agricultural 
Credit Association of Minneapolis” was or- 
ganized in 1924 as an emergency measure with 
a capital of ten million dollars. Funds were 
subscribed by eastern banks in the United 
States, insurance companies and _ industrial 
corporations to assist in the rehabilitation of 
local banks in the Northwestern States and to 
increase the diversification of agriculture 
through financing live stock production. 

The capital of the corporation is held by 
the Agricultural Securities Corporation organ- 
ized for that purpose. Bonds which were 
issued on a ten-year income basis were pur- 
chased by 434 individuals principally in the 
larger eastern cities. Sixty per cent of the 
subscriptions ($6,000,000) were called, which 
provided the entire capital of the corporation. 

During the first six months of operation the 
corporation made loans to banks but it was 
soon discovered that the situation with respect 
to the banks was so critical that it could do 
little to help them. It then changed its 
policy to one of making live stock loans di- 
rect to farmers. 

LoaN PROCEDURE 


Loans are made on the recommendation of 
a local committee composed of a banker, a 
leading business man, a farmer and usually the 
county agricultural] agent. This committee re- 


ceives and reports with a complete financial 
statement upon each local application. Loans 
can be obtained only for the purchase of 
foundation dairy cattle and sheep and cannot 
exceed $1,000 for an individual with a mini- 
mum of $300 in cattle loans and $200 in sheep 
loans. The loan is secured by chattel mort- 
gage on the live stock and the terms of pay- 
ment are 30 per cent at the end of the first 
year, 30 per cent at the end of the second 
year and 40 per cent at the end of the third 
year. This allows for natural increase and 
time necessary to pay for the live stock out 
of income. The rate of interest is six and 
one-half per cent and a fee of five per cent 
of the principal to cover insurance and other 
costs. 
VoLUME OF BUSINESS 


During the years 1924-30 the corporation 
made live stock loans to 13,960 farmers to- 
talling $6,780,800. The repayments totalled 
$4.474,400. Over one-half of the loans were 
made to farmers in North Dakota. The total 
number of animals placed on farms during 
the period was 355,864 sheep and 36,188 cattle. 

The general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the Agricultural Credit Corporation 
has been successful in its live stock loan op- 
erations and has been of material aid in en- 
couraging live stock production in the North- 
western United States. 





RURAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
RECEIVE CONSIDERATION 


One of the rather interesting things farm 
economists have noted in recent years is the 
increasing volume of literature dealing with 
agricultural problems that have only an in- 
direct relationship to the matter of dollars 
and cents. A review of the publications pass- 
ing over one’s desk in the course of a week 
will illustrate this point. One of these which 
has just come to hand is “Bulletin 265, Or- 
ganizations Affecting Farm Youth in Locust 
Township, Columbia County » (Pennsyl- 
vania), by W. V. Dennis, published by the 
Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the Federal Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. The question dealt 
with is essentially sociological in nature but 
has a bearing upon economic well-being of 
people in rural communities. 

Among the conclusions reached 
Conclusions by the author after a detailed 
analysis of social life in this 
rather old eastern settlement, and after pay- 
ing tribute to the work of schools and 
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churches, are two of special significance, first, 
that “the social activity of the families of 
farm owners bears a positive relationship to 
the extent of property accumulation; the 
higher the valuation of the farm the gr2aier 
the number of social contacts” and, second, 


“the absence of youth organizations that fur- 
nish to rural boys and girls the opportunities 
afforded city boys and girls through the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., athletic clubs, 
and social clubs indicates an inadequate em- 
phasis on the activities of rural youth.” 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Hees Affecting the Prices of Live 
Stock in Great Britain, is the title of a 
book termed a preliminary study by the author 
K. A. H. Murray of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Institute, University of Ox- 
ford. In summarizing this intensive study Mr. 
Murray points out that the production of live 
stock is the most important division of Brit- 
ish agriculture, sales of live stock accounting 
for over one-third of the total value of agri- 
cultural and horticultural produce sold off 
farms, while the sale of live stock products 
accounts for another third or more. 

Per capita consumption of meat in Great 
Britain has increased approximately 23 per 
cent in the last fifty years. Consumption 
varies considerably between different popula- 
tion groups. It is estimated in 1903 that 
labourers consumed about 86 pounds of meat 
per year, the lower middle classes 122 pounds 
and the upper class about 300 pounds. At the 
present time approximately 57 per cent of the 
beef consumed in Great Britain is imported. 
Mr. Murray finds no evidence of a regular 
cycle of over—and under—production of cattle 
in Great Britain, an indication that there is 
not the close relation between supply and 
price and between price and supply that exists 
in certain other countries. 

Exports of beef from the Argentine have 
declined since 1927. Imported beef from 
Australia and New Zealand has to be “frozen” 
rather than “chilled,” and, consequently com- 
mands a lower price than chilled beef. Im- 
ports from Canada increase when prices are 
unfavourable in the United States. 

Per capita consumption of mutton and 
lamb has not increased during the past fifty 
years. Home production per capita has de- 
clined. Imports account for 55 per cent of the 
total mutton consumed in the United King- 
dom. Prices of sheep and mutton are much 
more responsive than the prices of beef to 
changes in supply causing cyclical fluctuations 
in the sheep population in Great Britain. 

The consumption of pork shows no tend- 
ency over a period of years to increase. 
The pig population of Great Britain has re- 
mained remarkably level during the last fifty 


or sixty years. Cyclical fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of pigs, pork and bacon are 
more pronounced and regular than in the 
price movements of any other type of live 
stock. The price of pigs has a marked effect 
on the future supply, the maximum effect 
being felt about two years later. 





The National City Bank Bulletin (New 
York) for July contains a comprehensive but 
brief review of the conditions responsible for 
the proposed moratorium upon war debts. 
The article reviews conditions in Germany 
and Austria, in particular, concluding with 
the statement that “In brief, the economic 
and political situation throughout Central 
Kurope is under great strain, and the informa- 
tion which has come to President Hoover 
through official channels, and that which is 
available to the public, alike give warning that 
the situation should be brought under the 
co-operative control of the nations most con- 
cerned in the maintenance of peace and order 
and the revival of world prosperity.” 

After reviewing the European situation the 
article treats the subject as it affects the other 
nations directly affected as well as the pos- 
sible effect on general world stability and 
concludes with the suggestion that, “There 
is an abundance of capital available to finance 
a revival of business over the world, but there 
must be confidence in the maintenance of 
peace and normal financial relations between 
countries, in order that it may flow freely 
from the centres where it tends to accumu- 
late in idIneness to the places and employ- 
ments in which it is needed.” 


—_—_——— 


A report of the Empire Marketing Board 
issued in June reviews the “Development of 
Agriculture in The Bahamas” which was 
made by H. C. Sampson, C.1.E., Economie 
Botanist, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. (His 
Majesty’s Stationary Office, Price 1s. Od. net) 
The Report reviews conditions and produc- 
tion of various live stock and live stock pro- 
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ducts and under suggested lines of work for 
improvement of agriculture deals briefly with 
markets and marketing. 

It is of interest to note that among the 
more important conclusions reached is the 
following :— 


“Much agricultural research is required in 
order to put agriculture on a sure foundation 
and there will be the need for considerable 
demonstration of the results of such research 
to bring this to the notice of the farmer... . 
Without such research there can be little real 
progress.” 


A comprehensive study of produce markets 
in the cites of Albany, Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse, New York, is the subject of Bulletin 
525 by F. P. Weaver published as a contribu- 
tion of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Farm Management, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, Ne York. In his conclusions the 
author suggests with respect to the markets 
in the cities studied that “some agency or 
agencies with a wider geographical interest 
than these cities have should be responsible 
in part at least for their development.” He 
points out in this connection the varied in- 
terests served by these markets. The coming 
of the truck has made the produce markets 
of such cities something more than distributing 
centres for local produce. 


From other sources we learn that a State 
program for the improvement of public mar- 
kets is the result of conditions which this and 
other studies of the situation have brought to 
light. 


Items of an economic nature appearing in 
the July 4, issue of the “Commercial Intelligence 
Journal,” Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, include a review of economic 
conditions in Italy; the Scottish Egg Market; 
Methods of Marketing Wool in Australia, 
Articles of a general agricultural nature in- 
clude a brief review of agriculture in Mexico 
and a reference to the compulsory milling 
of Italian wheat in which it is stated that, 
“as from July 2nd mills must grind Italian 
wheat for home consumption up to 95 per 
cent of the total wheat ground in the mills.” 
Included with the information received from 
Canada’s Trade Commissioner in Italy is the 
announcement that “In order that necessitous 
farmers may not be obliged to sell their crops 
to speculators at excessively low prices, the 
system of agricultural credits is to be de- 
veloped.” 


NOTES 


The June, 1931, report of the External 
Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
dealing with exports of milk, milk products 
and eggs reveals that for the twelve months 
ended June, 1931, 3,146,000 pounds of butter 
were exported compared with 1,219,700 pounds 
during the previous twelve month period. 
During June of this year 1,873,900 pounds 
were sent abroad compared with 86,300 pounds 
for June, 1930. Exports of cheese for the 
twelve months under review declined to 78,- 
016,800 pounds from 89,068,400 pounds of the 
previous year. There was also a decline in 
the export of cream, fresh milk, condensed 
and evaporated milk. 

Exports of eggs declined from 1,146,606 
dozens to 184,548 for the corresponding twelve 
month period but for the month of June this 
year exports were slightly above those of last 
year. 





The report of the Chief Supervisor of Ilus- 
tration Stations just issued dealing with op- 
erations in the provinces west of the Great 
Lakes contains a special section reporting the 
costs of producing wheat on fallow in 1930 
on stations in the Prairie Provinces. The sta- 
tions located in northern Saskatchewan and 
northeastern Alberta report costs of 43 cents 
per bushel with an average yield of - 34-8 
bushels per acre. Manitoba stations with 
average yield of 19:7 bushels averaged 77 
cents per bushel while Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan stations with yields of 16-7 and 
13-4 bushels respectively showed costs of 
$1.28 and $1.46. 


A statement on the tobacco industry of 
the Netherlands East Indies by the Tobacco 
Federation of the British Empire and for- 
warded through the Canadian Agricultural 
Representative in London, W. A. Wilson, 
should be of interest to Canadian producers 
of this product. It shows the production in 
Sumatra and Java to have been approximately 
475,000 acres in 1929 of which 121,000 were 
produced on 116 estates and the balance un- 
der native cultivation. The total is con- 
siderably under that of the two previous years 
but more than 110,000 acres in excess of the 
acreage of ten years ago. The bulk of this 
tobacco finds its way into the export trade. 








Tangible evidence of the farmers interest 
in live stock marketing facilities is to be 
found at Barrie, Ontario, where recently a 
co-operative packing plant was declared ready 
for business. 

Now there comes from Saskatchewan the 
announcement that a co-operative packing 
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plant is under construction at Saskatoon for 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers Limited. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 150 head of cattle and 1,500 hogs 
per week. Meat processing will be under- 
taken and a chilling and refrigerating system 
provided. 

Information from Alberta to the effect that 
farmers in that province are considering a 
similar project has also been received. 





The Maritime Farmer (Sussex, New Bruns- 
wick) in its issue of July 7 contains an article 
on the legal phases of co-operative marketing 
associations. The number of special acts pro- 
vided for the incorporation and regulation of 
co-operative associations together with the in- 
creasing number of court decisions on legal 
questions in this connection suggest the need 
for more attention to the subject which this 
article introduces. 





During the past month the Co-operative 
Live Stock Associations of Canada have had 
under consideration a proposed agreement 
with the Co-operative Wholesale Society of 
England whereby the latter will accept regular 
shipments of live stock from the Canadian 
Live Stock Co-operative representing the pro- 
vincial associations. Speaking on behalf of 
the Canadian Association Mr. H. S. Arkell, 
Superintendent, at several] meetings outlined 
the advantages of a direct contact with the 
English society and its extensive system of 
retail shops. 





The Nova Scotia Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently issued a pamphlet through 
the office of the Director of Extension and 
Farm Economics, W. V. Longley, which deals 
with factors affecting the yields of apples in 
the Annapolis Valley. The pamphlet is a 
brief review of the results obtained by farmers 
in the use of spray and dust materials 4s 
determined by econoniic surveys conducted by 
representatives of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Macdonald College, and 
the Agricultural Economics Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 





In the conduct of an economic survey of 
fruit farming in the Annapolis Valley of 
Nova Scotia the Agricultural Economics 
Branch is being assisted by two representa- 
tives of the Economics and Extension Ser- 
vice of the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. George Keen, Secretary of the Co-op- 
erative Union of Canada, is attending a series 
of meetings in Saskatchewan accompanied by 
officials of the Provincial Markets Branch. 





Farmers began to organize to purchase pe- 
troleum products co-operatively about ten 
years ago in the United States. According to 
a survey in the United States covering 1930 
operations, co-operative oil companies are 
serving 400,000 farmers and other customers. 
Paid-up capital amounts to $5,922,000 and 
total net worth is $14,952,610. A count of 847 
companies handled during the year 2443 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline, 65% million gallons of 
kerosene and 25% million gallons of distillate, 
6,489,000 gallons of lubricating oils and 4,571,- 
009 pounds of grease. 


An interesting reference to Canada’s early 
foreign trade is contained in an address on 
“Canadian Censuses of the 17th Century ” by 
A. J. Pelletier delivered at the Canadian Po- 
litical Science Association Annual Convention 
of 1980. Reference is made to the records of 
1668 and 1669 contained in the Archives of 
Canada which indicate that an important 
trade with the West Indies was in progress 
and that shipments of the latter year included 
“planks, fresh and salted fish (eel and sal- 
mon), porpoise oil, peas, beer and five barrels 
of flour.” 


———__~. 


In a report from the Dominion Fruit Branch 
for June the relative position of the United 
States and Canada as exporters of apples to 
Great Britain and Continental Europe is 
shown. The quantity exported by the. United 
States is considerably larger than that ex- 
ported to the same markets by Canada, but 
as a percentage of the total commercial crop 
it is very much smaller. The following table 
shows a comparison between exports from the 
United States and Canada to Great Britain 
and Europe and the barrel and box packs are 
shown separately in order to indicate the com- 
petition which Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia individually have to face. 


United States 





Year 7 
000 000 % 
Bbls. Boxes Crop 
1928 -2O Rak ere ee 2,528 9,022 15-4 
1929025 Oi aes eon es 1,114 4,039 8-5 
LOROHSi ee eee 2,397 | 9,156 16-1 
— Canada 
TODRS2OE mane eee 768 812 30-2 
1920-30) SS 1,481 605 42-7 
1080-314. Ahitec: Gas 994 1,181 40-7 
| 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
IN CANADA 


science is slow. The factors influencing 

its growth and the names of those who 
have contributed are very often not recorded 
until a considerable fund of knowledge has 
been obtained. It is commonly accepted that 
Agricultural Economics is new, but even in 
Agricultural Economics much has already “be- 
come history.” This brief outline which, in 
itself, is very incomplete is an attempt to set 
down the major facts with the hope of de- 
veloping a permanent record of agricultural 
economic research, college instruction and ex- 
tension work in Canada. 

To begin with it is well known that agri- 
culture has always received more or less at- 
tention from Economists, and Economics, 
even if not called by that name, has always 
received some recognition from Agriculturists; 
but during the last half of the 19th century, 
farm economic problems gradually emerged 
until they were given definite recognition on 
the curricula of Agricultural Colleges and in 
the administration of Departments of Agri- 
culture. Evidence of this emergence is found 
in the examination of the annual reports of 
the Agricultural and Arts Association in On- 
tario, reports of the Department of Agriculture 
and, in particular, that of the Agricultural 
Commission appointed by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment which made public its findings in 
1881. For example on page 536 of this Re- 
port we find in the evidence of Mr. Hugh 
McDermid of Lodi the following statement :— 

“T have never known a farmer to take stock 
annually, and have no doubt but that it 
would be the means of removing a good deal 
of groundless anxiety as farmers are apt to 
take a contracted view of their standing. The 
advantages, however, to be derived from fol- 
lowing the course indicated by giving him an 
idea of his present worth are that he may be 


P ‘HE development of a special field of 


able to expend more in needed wmprovements 
or curtail his expenses.” 

Two systems of Farm Accounting are pre- 
sented and many references to costs of pro- 
duction and marketing problems are found. 
It is on page 295 we find references to the 
cost of producing beef and on pages 3845-351 
of the Report the cost of growing fall wheat 
is discussed and again costs of producing other 
crops on pages 365-701. Mr. Wm. Johnson, 
ex-President of The Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege in outlining the course of instruction re- 
fers to Political Economy. Similar material 
exists in other provinces also. These discus- 
sions were not under the title of Agricultural 
Economics but they show that economic prob- 
lems engaged the attention of those who had 
to deal with agricultural policies. It may be 
mentioned that early in the 70’s the problem 
of “ How to Keep the Boy on the Farm” was 
the subject of the prize essay submitted to 
the Agricultural and Arts Association. 

In the magazine “ Farming,” Vol. XIV, No. 
4, Dec. 1896, Dr. Mills, then President of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, wrote (pp. 229), 
“He (the farmer) should know too something 
of the principles by which trade and com- 
merce are carried on and the principles upon 
which our system of monetary exchanges is 
based. That is he should know something of 
political and social economics.” Dr. Mills 
gave courses in Political Economy during the 
period of his Presidency and Professor Geo. 
E. Day for a time acted as instructor in eco- 
nomics in addition to his other work. 

In almost every case Political Economy was 
placed on the curriculum of colleges of agri- 
culture before formal courses in Agricultural 
Economics were offered; though the atmos- 
phere was conducive to the use of illustrative 
material drawn from agriculture. Farm Man- 
agement and Marketing were included in 
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courses in “Agriculture” or in discussing 
specific lines of production. In 1905 H. H. 
LeDrew was appointed to the position of 
Lecturer in English and Economics, at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. He developed 
courses in Rural Economics and Agricultural 
Co-operation. 

In so far as Ontario is concerned the next 
development was the appointment of A. 
Leitch, Lecturer in Animal Husbandry and 
Manager of the College Farm to the position 
of Director of Farm Management Surveys in 
1917. Mr. Leitch continued his offices at 
Guelph, though directly under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Toronto. J. C. Neale 
and J. Coke were appointed assistants. A series 
of Farm Management Surveys was conducted 
in the Province and in 1920 a College De- 
partment of Farm Economics was established 
with Professor Leitch in charge. The Farm 
Management work was extended in 1920 to 
include Cost Accounting. This work was 
under the direction of C. F. Luckham, E. J. 
Quail, and more recently C. W. Riley. In 
1921, courses in Marketing were added, and 
the following year research in Marketing was 
begun, R. D. Colquette occupying the posi- 
tion of Professor of Marketing. H. H. LeDrew 
resigned in 1924 to go into business. Profes- 
sor Leitch resigned in 1928 to become Gen- 
eral Manager of a corporation engaged in pro- 
ducing tobacco. He was succeeded by F. C. 
Hart, formerly of the Markets and Co-opera- 
tion Branch, Department of Agriculture, To- 
ronto. 

In 1913 Mr. C. R. Hopper was appointed 
to the staff of the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege as lecturer in English and Agricultural 
Economics and, in 1915 a Department of Farm 
Management and Co-operative Marketing was 
established with Professor G. G. White as 
head and R. W. Murchie, lecturer. Profes- 
sor White was accidentally killed in 1916 and 
Mr. Murchie acted as head until 1918 when 
A. H. Benton was appointed Professor of Farm 
Management. Professor Benton resigned in 
1922 to become head of the Department of 
Marketing and Rural Organization at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Murchie with whom H. C. 
Grant is now associated. 
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The Manitoba Department now offers 
graduate courses in Agricultural Economics. 
Research in Marketing has been carried on by 
Professor Grant and a study of the unused 
lands of Manitoba has been completed by Dr. 
Murchie and Professor Grant. The Depart- 
ment has also co-operated with the Pioneer 
Problems Committee in its work. 

Agricultural Colleges in Quebec were well 
in advance of some others in recognizing Agri- 
cultural Economics. At the Institut Agricole 
D’Oka Professor Amédie Marsan gave instruc- 
tion in Agricultural Economics along with 
other work prior to 1918 in which year Pro- 
fessor C. A. Fontaine was appointed lecturer 
in Economics. Professor Fontaine resigned in 
1920 and was followed by H. C. Bois who 
directed the work in Agricultural Economics 
until 1929 when he became Chief of the Rural 
Economics Branch of the Department ‘of 
Agriculture, Quebec. The courses in Eco- 
nomics were then divided, Professor LaTour- 
neau being placed in charge of Political 
Kconomy and Professor Aime Gagnon took 
over the instruction in Agricultural Economics. 

At the School of Agriculture St. Anne de 
la Pocatiére a Department of Rural Economics 
was established in 1920. Professor Chas. 
Gagne who is still in charge is particularly in- 
terested in Farm Management and Rural © 
Credit and the economic development of agri- 
culture in Quebec. One Farm Management 
survey was conducted in co-operation with 
J. A. St. Marie of the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Ste. Anne. 

In the University of Saskatchewan during 
the years 1914-1916 Dr. L. C. Gray who was 
at that time head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics developed instruction in Agricultural 
Economics. Dr. Gray was succeeded by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Swanson whose interest in Agri- 
cultural Economics continues to the present 
time. He has served on several commissions. 

In the College of Agriculture Dean Wil- 
ham J. Rutherford included much of an eco- 
nomic nature in his courses with students. 
Hon. John Bracken, now Prime Minister for 
Manitoba and a former Professor of Field 
Husbandry in the College of Agriculture also 
included the study of Farm Organization and 
the Economics of Marketing in a seminar 
course which was first offered in 1919. 

In 1925 Dr. William Allen was appointed to 
the position of Professor of Farm Manage- 
ment. Several economic studies have been 
carried on in different sections under his direc- 
tion. These studies include settlers progress, 
land utilization and farm management, one is 
being carried on co-operatively with the 
Pioneer Problems Committee. Graduate work 
in farm management is now offered to can- 
didates for the Master’s Degree. E. G. Grest 
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has ably assisted Dr. Allen in much of this 
research work. E. C. Hope, formerly lecturer 
in Agricultural Economics at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Farm Management in 1930. 

At Macdonald College Economics as first 
dealt with in a short series of lectures by 
W.C. Good and later Professor J. C. Hemeon 
of McGill University. In 1920 Dr. Brunt of 
the Department of English Literature began 
courses in Economics. In so far as Agricul- 
tural Economics is concerned Dean G. H. 8. 
Barton first offered courses in Farm Manage- 
ment in 1912 continuing until Dr. J. E. Latti- 
mer was appointed head of the Department 
of Farm Economics in 1926. Professor Latti- 
mer has contributed a number of monographs 
among them, “ mechanization of Agriculture,” 
“Production per Man,” and the Exports of 
Some Farm Products. 

Dr. Lattimer was the first President of the 
Canadian Society of Agricultural Economics. 

In British Columbia, the first development 
came in 1920, when Professor H.R. Hare of the 
Animal Husbandry Department began a series 
of Dairy Farm Management Studies. Dean F. 
M. Clement who was formerly head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture supervised a study 
of Tree Fruit Farming, and one survey of 
Poultry Raising has been made. Professor 
W. A. Middleton formerly of the Horticulture 
Department was associated with Dean Clem- 
ent in his initial study. A separate Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics has not as 
yet been established in the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, courses in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics being given by Dean Clement and 
Professor H. R. Hare. 

At the University of Toronto, Professor W. 
T. Jackman has conducted courses in Rural 
Economics for several years, having been ap- 
pointed Professor of Rural Economics in 1921. 
He is regarded as an authority on Rural Credit 
and Transportation. Professor C. R. Fay, who 
joined the staff of the Department of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Toronto 
about 1920 is well known for his work in 
Agricultural Co-operation. Professor Fay has 
now returned to Cambridge University. 

W. M. Drummond has recently taken over 
the work in Rural Economics at Toronto, Pro- 
fessor Jackman devoting his attention to 
Transportation and Corporation Finance. 

Dr. W. V. Longley occupies the dual posi- 
tion of Director of Extension and Professor 
of Farm Economics at the Truro Agricultural 
College. Professor Longley returned to Truro 
in 1927 after a sojourn as County Agent in 
Minnesota. Instruction in Economics was 
provided for many years at Truro but little 
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Agricultural Economics was presented until 
Dr. Longley assumed charge of the courses. 

A Department of Agricultural Economics 
has not been established in the University of 
Alberta. Dr. D. A. McGibbon made con- 
tributions in the field of Transportation and 
developed a course in Rural Economics which 
has been continued by Professor Elliott. 

Other University Departments of Economics 
have contributed to the fund of information 
available among these should be mentioned 
Queen’s University where a series of mono- 
graphs sponsored by the Departments of 
Political Science and History have been pub- 
lished. McGill University has a somewhat 
similar series. Agricultural Economics is also 
included among the courses offered at the 
University of Western Ontario. 

The work of the Pioneer Problems Com- 
mittee in Western Canada also deserves at- 
tention. The Chairman, Dr. W. A. Mackin- 
tosh of Queen’s University has associated with 
him Dr. C. A. Dawson of McGill University, 
Dr. D. A. MacArthur of Queen’s University 
and Professor Chester Martin of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Dr. R. W. Murchie represents 
the University of Manitoba, Dr. W. Allen the 
University of Saskatchewan and Dr. Malcolm 
Wallace the University of Alberta. This or- 
ganization has provided funds for a study of 
Economic and Social conditions in three 
Prairie Provinces. The Agricultural Econom- 
ics Branch of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture is also a co-operating agency. 

This article has dealt exclusively with the 
developments in Agricultural Economics in 
Agricultural Colleges and Universities. It 
obviously omits some details. 

The work of Departments of Agriculture, 
Federal and Provincial, with respect to busi- 
ness activities will be dealt with in another 
article. 

J. COKE. 





Those interested in the development of 
Agricultural Economics and more particularly 
that division of the subject known as Farm 
Management, will learn with much regret of 
the passing of one of the small group who, 
about 25 years ago, laid the foundation for 
much of our present knowledge in this field. 
Doctor W. J. Spillman died at Washington, 
D.C., on July 11. As a member of the staff 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Spillman in 
1904 began investigations in Farm Manage- 
ment and practice. Later as Chief of the 
Office of Farm Management and Principal 
Economist in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics he gave active leadership to the de- 
velopment of Agricultural Economics. 
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WHAT IS A CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ? 


A REQUEST for information sent recently 

to a certain group of co-operative asso- 
ciations by the Agricultural Economics Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
brought the reply from one association official 
that his organization was doing business along 
ordinary business lines, following the prac- 
tices of private competitors and, therefore, 
was not co-operative in character. A similar 
point of view was expressed some time ago 
by a Prince Edward Island farmer who, when 
asked by the Editor of the Co-operative 
Marketing Journal if he marketed his pro- 
ducts through co-operative associations, said, 
in effect, “No, we just get together among 
ourselves to handle our products.” It was dis- 
covered by further inquiry in this instance 
that almost everything this farmer produced 
was marketed in this way although he did not 
think of it as co-operation in the formal sense. 


Some of this misunderstanding is due to the 
fact that in recent years there has grown up 
a feeling that unless an organization practices 
pooling or is referred to as a pool it is not 
co-operative in character. Then, again, some 
organizations are simply referred to as 
“mutual” associations rather than co-opera- 
tives. This is particularly true of many of 
the older associations in the Eastern Prov- 
inces. Members of these organizations fre- 
quently fail to recognize the co-operative 
characteristics of their organizations. 


Many of the older asso- 
Early Co-operative ciations in Canada were 
Activities organized before there 

was any special law to in- 
corporate and define the operating policies of 
co-operative associations. In many cases these 
have found it difficult or inadvisable to change 
their methods so as to conform with a stand- 
ardized set of procedure. In other cases as- 
sociations are incorporated as ordinary stock 
corporations under Dominion or Provincial 
company laws but recognize in their activities 
or by-laws and in their business practices cer- 
tain features distinctly co-operative in nature. 


How then shall one define a co-operative as- 
sociation so as to recognize the differences in 
existing organizations? To make the defini- 
tion too narrow or too modern would exclude 
many splendid organizations which have long 
and creditable records of service on behalf of 
the farmers or others who compose their mem- 
bership. Students of co-operation as well as 
practical co-operators will differ in their 
answer to this question. However, they are 
usually in agreement on one thing, namely, 
that a co-operative association should be 


owned and controlled by those who make use 
of its services and that the benefits derived 
from its operation accrue to such persons. As 
to whether an association pools costs and sales 
and makes returns by advances and later pay- 
ments, or on the contrary, handles each mem- 
ber’s business on an individual basis, paying 
or charging market prices and returning any 
surplus in the form of patronage dividends, is 
not generally considered the determining 
factor. Canadian co-operative laws permit of 
the incorporation of both types of associa- 
tions. The first co-operative association in 
Great Britain and on this continent as far as 
we have been able to determine were organ- 
ized on the latter basis but the pooling prin- 
ciple was well defined and in operation at 
least forty-five years ago on this continent. 

Co-operative associations are 
Principle of generally controlled by their 
Control members on a basis of equality 

in voting regardless of financial 
investment or volume of business contributed 
by each. The basis is usually “ one-man-one- 
vote.” This rule is not always adhered to 
however, particularly in the older associations. 
If it were enforced some associations which 
are essentially co-operative in other principles 
of operation would be excluded from recogni- 
tlon as co-operatives. Control should, how- 
ever, rest with the membership on a basis of 
substantial equality rather than on the basis 
of capital stock ownership as is the case in 
ordinary joint-stock companies. Voting con- 
trol based upon volume of business contributed 
is occasionally resorted to. 

Closely related to the matter of control is 
that of dividends or interest on capital in- 
vested. In Canada, as elsewhere, co-opera- 
tive associations may be formed on either the 
capital stock or non-stock method of financing 
but regardless of the method of organization 
the basis of rewarding capital is usually that 
of allowing returns for its use at a rate ap- 
proximating prevailing interest rates. Any 
surplus earnings over that amount should be 
returned to those who contributed business on 
a basis proportionate to such contributions. 
Here again, however, the strict enforcement 
of such a rule would eliminate some associa- 
tions from recognition as co-operatives al- 
though in effect they achieve substantially the 
desired result. 

Associations organized on the old 
Patronage Rochdale plan, of which we have 
Dividends hundreds in Canada, usually at 
one time or another struggle with 
the problem of what to do with the non- 
member business and particularly what to do 
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with any surplus earnings or “ profits” aris- 


ing from such business. Whether to pay full 
or part patronage dividends on such business 
just as is done with members, and whether 
to pay in cash or as a credit toward a share 
of stock, has resulted in much controversy. 

Still another point for consideration is the 
limitations to be placed on membership. 
Should membership in a farmers’ marketing 
or purchasing association be confined to 
farmers, or should the business men in a 
country community who have a vital interest 
in agricultural prosperity be permitted to as- 
sist in financing the organization? These 
questions have caused much controversy in 
certain provinces and have been treated dif- 
ferently by both co-operative associations and 
by Provincial Statutes providing for the in- 
corporation of such. Obviously to make this 
one of the determining factors in deciding 
which association is co-operative and which is 
not would result in much dissatisfaction. 


A number of other features have 
Other been urged at different times as 
Features fundamental to the principle and 

operation of co-operative associa- 
tions but perhaps enough have been intro- 
duced to indicate the problem faced by any- 
one struggling with the task of classifying a 
group of such organizations. The Agricultural 
Economics Branch is undertaking such a 
task at the present time. About 1,000 records 
received from Associations are being analyzed. 
It does not seem possible to place a narrow 
interpretation upon the question raised in 
this discussion as far as records of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are concerned. It 
may be necessary to refer to them as “ farm- 
ers’ business organizations” if exception is 
taken to a broad interpretation of the ques- 
tion. Recognition of an association by the 
Department of Agriculture for purposes of 
general record should not however be inter- 
preted as an endorsement of its principles of 
operation for other purposes. Neither should 
an association consider such recognition as 
likely to affect decisions of other departments. 
For example, recognition of an association by 
the Agricultural Economics Branch for the 
purpose of recording the development and 
present status of farmers’ organizations in 
Canada should not be construed by an asso- 
ciation’s officials as am indication that it will 
be exempted from taxation by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. 


Since exemption from income 
taxes is granted to associations 
operating on an approved co- 
operative basis and since the 
recognition of an association for other pur- 
poses may be determined by its method of or- 


New 


Associations 


ganization and manner of operating it is ad- 
visable that persons considering the forma- 
tion of such agencies in future take steps to 
ensure that their plans conform with accept- 
ed provincial and Federal co-operative stand- 
ards. It is not possible to make a general 
statement on these because of differences in 
provincial laws but usually it will be found 
that such statutes provide that associations 
shall be owned and controlled by members; 
that voting privileges shall be based upon 
membership—not ownership of stock—and 
generally shall be limited to one vote per 
member; that those who contribute produce 
shall receive the full market price less costs 
of doing business including the provision of 
reserves; that ownership of stock in such as- 
sociations by an individual be limited and 
that interest or dividends paid on such or 
other invested capital shall be limited to an 
amount approximating local interest rates; 
and that any surplus remaining after all ex- 
penses are met shall be returned to those who 
contributed their business and in proportion 
to such contributions. 
J. F. BOOTH. 





Canada’s total wool clip is about 21,000,000 
pounds annually, while Canadian mills use at 
least twice as much as this every year and 
Canadian consumption of manufactured wool- 
lens equals about four times the clip. 





A seasonal Bureau for assembling and pub- 
lishing authentic data regarding fruit and 
vegetable sales in the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia has been established by the 
Markets Division of the British Columbia De- 
partment of Agriculture. Through co-opera- 
tion with growers and shippers the Bureau 
supplies information regarding prices, quan- 
tities and destination of commodities sold. 
Mr. J. A. Grant, formerly Markets’ Commis- 
sioner for British Columbia in the Prairies, is 
in charge of this service which aims at orderly 
marketing of the Okanagan Valley fruit crop. 





A Bill to provide for a bonus of five cents 
per bushel on all wheat of the 1931 crop de- 
livered in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta has passed the House of Commons. It 
is proposed to make the payment direct. to 
growers upon the delivery of grain to any 
licensed elevator in the Western Inspection 
Division or to any commission merchant, 
track buyer or grain dealer defined by the 
Canadian Grain Act. The objective of the 
Government is to insure that the farmer shall 
receive the full benefit of the bonus. The 
Board of Grain Commissioners will administer 
the Act. 
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VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN RELATION TO VALUE OF PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT IN FARMER’S ASSOCIATIONS 
HANDLING DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Beets starting to build a creamery, a 
fairly close estimate should be obtained 
of the prospective volume of milk or cream 
to be handled. Then a plant should be de- 
signed to meet those requirements and with 
a view to additions as the business grows. 
From the beginning the aim should be capac- 
ity operation. 
The analysis of records 
Analysis Records from a number of co-opera- 
tive creameries in Canada 
suggests a guide to persons who are consider- 
ing the erection of a plant for manufacturing 
milk products. The records of a number of 
these co-operative organizations have been 
tabulated as shown below on the basis of the 
value of plant and equipment per one thou- 
sand pounds of butter-fat handled and amount 
of business per $1 of plant value. These data 
give some idea of the relative amount of cap- 
ital required for businesses of different kinds 
and of different volume. 
The commercial dairies and creameries for 
which records are available are grouped as 
shown in the accompanying table under the 


headings, “Creamery” group, “Fluid Milk 
and Milk Products” and “Creamery and 
Supplies.” In the two latter groups the num- 
ber of records are not sufficient to be abso- 
lutely reliable but it gives some indication of 
what may be expected from the standpoint of 
capital outlay in relation to volume of busi- 
ness. 

In the “Creamery” group the companies 
are engaged almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of butter. It should be pointed out 
that a number of these creameries are quite 
local in type, serving a small compact area 
while others which are of the centralizer type 
receive their milk and cream by express and 
truck shipments over a comparatively wide 
radius. Allowance must be made for addi- 
tional capital required for a business of this 
kind. The “Fluid Milk and Milk Products” 
group have a diversified business on a fairly 
large scale. These companies sell fluid milk 
and manufacture the surplus into butter, ice 
cream and other milk by-products while the 
“Creamery and Supplies” group supplement 
their main business of manufacturing butter 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN RELATION TO VALUE OF PLANT IN A NUMBER OF FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS HANDLING DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR YEAR 1929 


Value of 
Butter-fat | Value of plant per Volume Ratio of 
Group handled plant and | 1,000 lbs. of business 
equipment | butter-fat business to plant 
handled value 
lb. $ $ $ 
Creameries— 
PlAntiNigg tlw tees. ee ee eee eee 271,598 15,841 58-32 114,529 7°23 
. 6 I iol Aa PA rd oe ire 1h A Ra 32,180 8, 294 257-74 16, 364 1-97 
ot ee RE ee eee ee 734, 262 45,379 61-80 328,712 7°24 
ae AOE ASN So Cae ee. 312,560 11,653 37-28 153, 160 13-14 
ue Bleich ie ancl « ae ee 456, 500 75, 000 164-29 187,000 2-49 
g Opeth Alas hs i emer 1,700, 089 172,823 101-65 732,689 4-24 
4 tie Seine Ce ee Ne ht ea. 83, 184 4,311 52-45 39, 000 9-05 
ae SLI ISOS R tt eee 166, 514 16, 056 96-42 77,900 4-85 
4 ita rea etal, arp eat ay 460, 684 21,265 46-16 270,396 12-71 
A 10d Chie ee tee ee ees ar 136, 207 6,299 46-24 69, 000 10-95 
+ Ni Cee enh aA redich win Baby INES 229,829 4,292 18-67 109, 989 25-63 
AVerare {Or group. cevycwh athe: saat hea gee. ox de lon eee Bbe54  lnceiewances.,. 9-05 
Fluid Milk and Milk Products— 
Plant: Nogeto 0 eS) eee a ee eee ees 5 610-878 | Ake! 4,223,982 6-91 
dg a DS Pe ee cache REN CS EE Per te pepe 25 180420 hee ete 5,614, 614 2-01 
i! Let Cae one ee eee eel oie oe kore ae 2007000 Ie cee 70, 966 2-35 
Average: for group:. Goons eee eet ae has See [vow aca ds bs le gc cece eee eee 3-76 
Creamery and Supplies— 
Plant ‘Nos lage eee. cnet ees eee ee 173, 548 29,451 169-70 312,041 10-59 
* 16.8345. ser eres Ae 127,049 11,569 91-06 323,000 27-92 
a JY Seek Sighs © AEN Gey oat Gene Ped CS Fea eas L941 el. oe 68, 117 3-80 
AVerage [Or ZrOUW sere ia. oo oe oe ae | Seen we SOL oa e et es inne Re ee ee 14-10 
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with the purchase of feed and supplies and the 
handling of other farm products for their 
patrons. 

As shown in the accompanying 
Ratio Sales to table the ratio of sales to plant 
Plant Value _ value in the “Creamery” group 

reduces to about 9 to 1. In 
other words these companies on the average 
did $9 of business for each $1 invested in 
plant and equipment. 


In the “Fluid Milk and Milk Products” 
groups the relationship of business to plant 
value works out to a 4 to 1 average. This 
indicates that a business of this kind which 
conducts a fluid milk delivery requires a high 
investment in plant and equipment in com- 
parison with the other type of business and in 
relation to its own volume of business. 


In the third group the creameries have sup- 
plemented their business of making butter 
with purchasing fertilizer, feed and machinery 
and other farm supplies. They also act as 
agents for their patrons in finding a market 
for poultry products, potatoes, grain and other 
farm products. This diversification as shown 
in the table gives a ratio of business to plant 
value of 14 to 1 which is comparatively high. 

This suggests that companies in the first 
group which are engaged in the straight manu- 





facture of butter, where the ratio of sales to 
plant value is comparatively low and where 
other conditions are favourable, might find it 
to their advantage to diversify their opera- 
tions by going into the farm supply business. 

An index of this kind might 
A Measure of also be used as a measure of effi- 
Efficiency ciency although there is danger 

of placing too great an em- 
phasis on this factor. In the “Creamery” 
group the average value of plant and equip- 
ment per 1,000 pounds of butter-fat handled 
is $86.45. Provided assessment and other 
factors are on a comparable basis Creamery 
No. 11, which shows a plant value of $18.67 
per 1,000 pounds of butter-fat handled appears 
to be making the most efficient use of its 
plant and equipment. If we use the ratio of 
sales to plant value index as another check 
on efficiency, this creamery again stands com- 
paratively high. 

In fairness to all companies engaged in the 
manufacture of butter and other milk pro- 
ducts it must be admitted that this is an in- 
complete measure but may be used to advant- 
age in analyzing a business and placing it on 
a comparable basis with other organizations 
engaged in the same type of business. 


A. E. RICHARDS. 


CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 


HE Canadian Farm Loan Board was 

formed in January, 1929, with the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioner Dr. J. D. 
MacLean and two members on the Board. 
Under the term of the Act the Minister of 
Finance is Chairman. of the Board. This 
Board consisting of four members is charged 
with the full responsibility of administering 
the Act termed, “An Act for the purpose of 
establishing in Canada a system of Long Term 
Mortgage Credit for Farmers.” 

In each province in which the Board is 
operating a Provincial Board has been ap- 
pointed from nominations submitted by the 
Provincial Government of such province 
which acts as the agent for the Federal 
Board. 

The functions of the Board 
as expressed in the Report of 
the Commissioner are “to 
aid the agricultural industry 
by providing funds and credit facilities to the 
farmers of Canada on such terms as will en- 
able them to legitimately develop their farm- 
ing operations and permanently improve their 
economic condition.” With a long term 
amortized loan the borrower has the oppor- 
tunity to repay gradually the funds borrowed 


Functions of 
the Board 


out of increased revenue or savings effected 
by the proper application and use of the 
funds. 

Initial capital to an amount not 
Funds of exceeding $5,000,000 may be sub- 
the Board scribed by the Government of 

Canada. This fund has been 
drawn upon to the full amount. For a period 
of three years this initial capital is free from 
interest after which it draws five per cent per 
annum and is repayable out of earnings of 
the Board after providing a reserve for losses. 
In addition to this source of capital the Board 
issues capital stock in shares of one dollar 
each. The Federal Government is required 
by the Act to subscribe for capital stock to 
an amount equal to five per cent of the total 
loans made by the Board and the Govern- 
ment of each province in which the Board is 
operating to an amount equal to five per cent 
of the loans made by the Board in the prov- 
ince. Each borrower under the Act is also re- 
quired to purchase shares in the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board to an amount equal to five 
per cent of the sum borrowed by him which 
must be paid for at the time the loan is 
made. The sale of stock provides working 
capital for the Board and collateral security 
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on borrowers’ loans. All shareholders partici- 
pate in any profits from the Board’s opera- 
tions. In due time the capital stock of the 
borrower is retired when his loan is repaid. 

To provide funds for loaning purposes and 
in order that the Farm Loan Board may in 
time become self supporting, the Act provides 
for the issue of bonds the amount of which 
shall not exceed at any time twenty times 
the paid up capital stock subscribed by the 
borrowers. The bonds are secured by the 
mortgages on farm lands on which loans have 
been made to borrowers. As pointed out by 
the Commissioner, the cost of the money thus 
borrowed by the Board and the market which 
the Board will be able to create for its bonds, 
must, therefore, depend on and reflect the 
soundness of the Board’s loans to the indi- 
vidual farmers. During the past year the 
Board authorized the issue of bonds to the 
amount of $2,000,000 of a series of Twenty- 
five Year Five Per Cent Farm Loan Bonds. 
Bonds of this issue to the amount of $300,000 
were sold to the Minister of Finance during 
the year. 


The interest on the Board’s bonds must be 
paid from the interest payments received 
from its borrowers on loans _ outstanding, 
therefore, the rate of interest for money to 
borrowers is regulated by the cost of the 
funds borrowed by the Board through sale of 
its bonds. The margin between the cost of 
these borrowed funds and returns on money 
loaned should be sufficient to cover operation 
and administration costs and provide the 
necessary reserves against losses. Following 
this principle the rate of interest on loans 
fixed by the Board at the present time is six 
and one-half per cent per annum with a rate 
of seven per cent on arrears. 

In Quebec during the 1930-31 session, legis- 
lation was enacted empowering the Provin- 
cial Government to contribute to the interest 
payable by borrowers in the province of Que- 
bec up to one and one-half per cent per an- 
num. This means in effect that the cost of 
money to the Quebec borrowers is reduced to 
five per cent per annum. 


STATEMENT SHOWING LOANS APPLIED FOR, APPROVED AND DISTRIBUTED FROM 
INCEPTION OF OPERATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1929, to MARCH 31, 1931, BY PROVINCES 
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Applications Approved Paid out 
Province 

No. Amount No. Amount Amount 
ee I ea Ee ee ee 
British Columbia 15, . aye dae 1,357) 8,852,875 00 391} 1,141,800 00) 1,093,736 82 
Alberta BED OR Ore RORY SORE Tee ET Os 3,978} 9,697,037 00 1,503} 3,105,600 00} 2,715,996 65 
MBOIOUE ee ees ea alee ce em 370} 1,104,934 80 103 267,900 00 254,475 32 
Quebec....... eared. Cay ieee en. Meee 8,357! 9,873,225 00 967| 2,340,300 00} 1,451,231 51 
New Brunswick Bre oft ave RURihe ohm See eee me 760} 1,330,594 00 311 476,250 00 428,957 00 
NOVS 6Otigtg mae ek ee a ee 382 807,600 00 148 231,800 00 203,468 24 
otal emia t tos, 0 ae eee 10,199] 26,666,265 80 3,423) 7,563,650 00} 6,147,865 54 
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The Board is established 
Purposes for primarily to provide funds 
which Loans for and make long term 
may be granted loans to farmers on first 
mortgage security. Theloan 
may be obtained by a farmer of good char- 
acter on approval of the Board. It can be 
obtained to purchase farm lands or the neces- 
sary fertilizers, seed, live stock or equipment 
for the proper operation of the lands mort- 
gaged, to erect buildings or other permanent 
improvements or to discharge liabilities 
already accumulated. 
No loan will be made in excess 
Conditions of 50 per cent of the Board’s ap- 
of Loans praised value of the land for 
agricultural purposes and not in 
excess of 20 per cent of the value of the in- 
surable improvements. No loan will be ad- 


vanced for more than $10,000 to any one 
person. 

All loans are repayable on an amortization 
plan in equal, annual or semi-annual instal- 
ments of principal and interest extending over 
a period of either 23 or 32 years. This means 
that on a 23 year plan of repayment the pay- 
ment of $8.50 per annum for each $100 bor- 
rowed, not only pays the annual interest on 
the loan, but will by the end of the 23 years 
have entirely paid off and retired the principal 
amount of the loan. 

As will be noted in the table the total 
amount of loans approved amounted to 
$7,563,650 and a total of $6,147,865.54 was dis- 
tributed. The average amount of the indi- 
vidual loan approved was $2,209.65. 


A. E. RICHARDS. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD REPORTS PROGRESS 


HE Report of the Empire Marketing 
Board for the year ending May 31, 1931, 
shows a record of useful and increasing service 
which is extended to all parts of the Empire. 
In the lists of institutions which benefit 
from the grants for research, two are in Can- 
ada. The University of British Columbia re- 
ceives £1,100 spread over two years with a 
supplementary grant of £800 for the third year 
for research in cheese ripening. The Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, receives £350 
capital and £670 per annum for 5 years for, 
“Study of quality in eggs and the effect of 
dietary factors on the hatching capacity of 
eggs.” The Government of British Columbia 
also receives £1,500 per annum towards the 
cost of transport of pedigree live stock from 
the United Kingdom. All of these granits from 
the Empire Marketing Board are conditional 
being dependent on similar contributions made 
by the institution. 

A steady increase in the sales of Empire 
produce in the United Kingdom is recorded 
in the Report. The growing habit of buying 
from within the Empire has attained an im- 
petus which even the world wide economic de- 
pression has been powerless to retard. 

Twenty-two commodities, drawn 
A Canadianfrom four Dominions and several 
Record Colonies, were noted in the An- 

nual Report of the Empire 
Marketing Board for 1928-29 as having been 
imported into the United Kingdom in the pre- 
vious two seasons in greater quantities than 
ever before in their histories. Again, the 
Board’s Annual Report for 1929-30 showed 
that twenty-five new records had been set up, 
in the year then under review, by Empire 
foodstuffs, as regards volume of imports into 
the United Kingdom. Nearly half these did 
even better in the year now being considered, 
while a further substantial list of Empire food- 
stuffs established records. Apples from Can- 
ada and from New Zealand reached the Brit- 
ish Isles in record quantities in 1930, as did 
bananas from the British West Indies, butter 
and cheese from New Zealand, coffee from 
British East Africa, currants from Australia, 
eggs from Australia and South Africa, grape- 
fruit from South Africa and Palestine, lamb 
from New Zealand, oranges, peaches, plums, 
sugar and wine from South Africa, pears from 
no less than four Dominions, and tobacco from 
India. 

The people of the United King- 
Changesin dom are proving themselves 
Public Taste steadily more willing to buy 

from within the Empire. Many 
factors have combined to bring about this 


encouraging result. First, more scientific at- 
tention is being paid to-day than ever before 
by Empire producers to the need for support- 
ing the natural high quality of their goods 
by grading and orderly marketing in all its 
branches. Secondly, distributive traders of all 
kinds in the United Kingdom have shown 
themselves wholeheartedly resolved to further 
the progress of Empire buying along sound 
economic lines. Thirdly, the contact between 
producers overseas and wholesale and retail 
traders in the United Kingdom grows steadily 
closer. Fourthly, consumers in the United 
Kingdom, men and women are becoming more 
aware of the excellent and wide range of Em- 
pire products and of the importance of Em- 
pire buying. 

When the Imperial Conference 
Extensions met in 1926 the Board was 
Recommended only a few months old, so the 

Conference of 1930 was the 
first to be held since the Board began actively 
to perform its functions. The Conference 
passed the Board under review and adopted a 
number of resolutions affecting its present and 
future activities. Surveying the Board’s work 
since its inception in 1926 the Conference ex- 


pressed itself as satisfied that it is valu- 
able to the Commonwealth as a_ whole, 
and recommended its continuance and _ its 
extension in certain directions, notably 


in the spheres of marked intelligence, statis- 
tical surveys and market promotion. The 
Conference noted and approved the Empire 
Marketing Board’s program of research, in- 
volving commitments approaching £2,000,000 
from the Empire Marketing Board, as well as 
independent contributions by Empire Goy- 
ernments. 

Each of the markets hitherto 
The Board’s employed by the Board for the 
Methods furtherance of Empire market- 

ing has again proved valuable 
in 1930-81. The policy of making grants for 
scientific research work in the United King- 
dom and in the oversea Empire thas been con- 
tinued. Economic investigation and market 
enquiries have been carried out on a more in- 
tensive scale; and publicity, in all its branches, 
has been used to popularize the wisdom of 
Empire buying. It has always been the 
Board’s view, in every Empire country, Em- 
pire buying begins at home; and the fact that 
the procuders of the United Kingdom have 
first claim in their own country on the home 
consumer has, as always, been stressed in the 
Board’s appeal. 
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THE “LUR” BRAND MARK 


In a recent issue of the Danish Foreign 
Office Journal, M. S. Sorensen, Agricultural 
Commissioner to the Danish Government in 
London describes the regulations governing 
the use of the “ Lur” brand mark. 

“No Danish butter is allowed to be export- 
ed unless it qualifies for the use of the “ Lur” 
brand mark, the Danish national trade-mark, 
well known in the international butter trade. 
The mark was originally introduced in 1900 
by a private association of co-operative 
dairies, and in a comparatively short time it 
came to be recognized and used by practically 
all dairies as the indication of high quality, 
and it was soon found desirable to restrict all 
export to “ Lur” marked butter. The Acts of 
1906, 1911 and 1926 gave the Ministry of Agri- 
culture power to issue regulations ensuring 
effective control of the condition and quality 
of all Danish butter. 

Under these regulations butter must con- 
form to the following conditions if the “Lur” 
mark essential to export is to be used:— 

1. It must be made from pasteurized cream. 

2. It must not contain more than 16 per 
cent of water. 

3. There must be at least 80 per cent of 
butter fat in the product. 

4. No preservative other than common salt 
may be used. 

3. No aniline dye may be used for colour- 
ing. 

§. The butter must be maintained at a cer- 

tain standard of quality. 

7. Each cask or other package must be 
marked with the net weight. 

8. All packages containing over 5 kilo (about 
11 pounds) must be marked with the 
date of production. 

Dairies desiring to export butter which com- 
plies with these conditions must still be regis- 
tered in the Ministry of Agriculture and be 
given a specific control number before they 
can use the “Lur” mark. The Ministry then 
supplies them with butter cask staves and 
control labels bearing the “Lur” brand im- 
pression and the control number of the dairy, 
and the dairy is under obligation to use these 
in the packing of all butter exported. Two of 
the staves have to be used in each butter 
cask, one on each side, and two control labels 
have to be placed inside each cask, one at 
the top and the other at the bottom. For 
small packages of butter “Lur” branded 
paper has to be used. It is thus always pos- 
sible to identify any butter before it has been 
removed from its original packing. 

The quality control is supervised by the 
State Research Laboratory in Copenhagen, 
and all registered dairies are under the obli- 


gation to send in butter for examination im- 
mediately on demand. If the quality does not 
prove to be completely satisfactory the dairy 
is requested to put itself into connection with 
the local State advisor in dairying so that 
steps may be promptly taken to remedy the 
fault. If this demand is not complied with 
and if the quality is not improved, the right 
of the dairy to use the “Lur” brand is for- 
feited. 

A special control service set up under the 
Ministry of Agriculture has the task of see- 
ing that the regulations are properly observed. 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
CANADIAN NATIONAL SILVER 
FOX BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ 
Association held its eleventh annual meeting 
in Summerside, P.E.I., on July 8 and 9. The 
Directors’ Report for 1930 shows a member- 
ship of 6,586 or 822 more than at the close of 
1929 which had registered an increase of 732 
over 1928. 

During the last inspection season the As- 
sociation’s Inspectors marked 99,616 puppies 
and inspected 92,823 which was the greatest 
number ever examined. The registered fox 
population of Canada in 1930 was 89,148 adult 
foxes and 99,616 pups. 

The Association reports an increase in the 
number of pelts consigned to the marketing 
department. Nearly 22,000 or practically 
double the number handled in 1929, had been 
received. Auction sales in Montreal and 
Paris were well patronized by buyers. The 
results of these two early sales were so 
obviously successful that more frequent sales 
will be held in future. 


CHANGE IN ADVERTISING Po.icy 


All advertising to encourage the sale of 
live animals for breeding purposes has been 
discontinued in favour of an effort to edu- 
cate people with regard to the beauties of 
good silver fox furs. 

The financial statement of the Association 
shows assets amounting to $302,062.93. Rev- 
enue for the year consisting mainly of regis- 
tration and membership fees amounted to 
$249,280.40 while expenditures totalled $219,- 
141.92 leaving a favourable balance of 
$30,138.48. 

The annual membership fee in the Asso- 
ciation is $5. The ranch inspection fee 
amounts to 25 cents for each fox in ranch. 
In addition there is a marking fee of 50 cents 
and a registration fee of 75 cents per animal. 
For delayed marking and registration, and for 
non-members the scale of fees is higher. 
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FARM, EGG AND POULTRY ACCOUNTS 


Gee practicability and usefulness of farm, 
egg and poultry accounts is shown in the 
Annual Report of the Poultry Division of the 
Experimental Farms Branch for the year 1930. 

“The Farm, Egg and Poultry Account 
forms supplied by the Poultry Division have 
an ever increasing demand, and are being used 
to advantage by farmers with flocks ranging 
from twenty-five to five hundred birds. Their 
use is not centralized but is being taken ad- 
vantage of in every province of the Domin- 
ion. They tell a story that speaks of sub- 
stantial profits in some cases and in others the 
reverse. However, many sources of loss have 
been stopped due to the keen observation of 
the farmers themselves and by the advantage 
offered through the correspondence side of the 
form. 

In addition to the correspondence which is 
carried on regarding their own poultry prob- 
lems, each subscriber to the Farm, Egg and 
Poultry Account forms is sent a monthly let- 
ter, outlining the management of the flock for 
the ensuing month, and discussing any prob- 
lem which appears to be prevalent in their 
accounts. 

As a result of a survey of the accounts for 
the season of 1929-30 it was found that 8 per 


cent lost money on the year’s work, while 92 
per cent had a favourable balance. The 
average production for the year was 132 eggs 
per bird, giving an average profit from eggs 
of 45 cents per bird. This figure may appear 
rather low, but due to the cost of feed and 
a comparatively low price for eggs in some sec- 
tions the average profit is smaller than it 
should be. 

An average production of 132 eggs is the 
result of rigid culling, which has been stressed 
for the past few years in the circular letters 
sent from this division. From year to year 
the production increases, but yet many are 
having far too low averages. Some of the 
causes of these low averages are beyond con- 
trol, but the man who uses business methods 
in his poultry operations will make a reason- 
able profit over cost of production. Our in- 
terpretation of business methods briefly, is to 
give the same thought and care to poultry as 
one would to any other business. This means 
a flock of producers, all non-producers being 
culled out and the remainder kept in clean, 
well-ventilated houses and fed a proper ration. 
To help in carrying this out is the object of 
this service department.” 





ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


p66 OMMENTS on the Wheat Situation 
with Special Reference to the Outlook 
/ for Saskatchewan Producers” is the title of a 
paper prepared by William Allen and Ernest 
-C. Hope of the Farm Management Depart- 
ment, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
‘This paper was published in Scientific Agri- 
/culture, Vol. XI, No. 11, July, 1981. 

The Study is treated from two standpoints, 
(1) the sources of the increases in acreages 
since the war, and (2) the relationship 
between wheat prices and all wholesale prices. 

In discussing the second heading the writers 
state, “The purchasing power of wheat in 
terms of wholesale prices had a very slight 
tendency to rise from 1890 to 1918. The low 
point of the periods below normal (100), ap- 
peared to be gradually becoming a little less 
pronounced. Since 1920 the reverse has held 
true. In the depression of 1894 the average 
monthly purchasing power of wheat reached 
a low of 69:2. The lowest monthly purchas- 
ing power of wheat in the depression of 1921 
to 1924 was 66, which was reached in Janu- 
ary 1924. In the recent depression the pur- 
chasing power of wheat reached a low of 48-5, 


which was the average figure for December 
1930. Except for a brief period about the 
middle of 1929, the purchasing power of wheat 
has been continuously below normal for two 
and a half years. The depression of 1921-24 
carried the purchasing power of wheat below 
normal for three years. 

Most of the leading economists and statis- 
ticians believe that little recovery can be ex- 
pected in the general price level. In fact, the 
concensus of opinion seems to be that after 
a few years of comparatively stable prices 
there will be a further relatively serious drop 
to a still lower level. The remedy would ap- 
pear to be international co-operation on 
monetary matters, which at present seems re- 
mote. The further lowering of the general 
price level however, does not necessarily 
signify that raw commodity prices will fail to 
recover their normal relationship with other 
prices.” 

Reasons for the recent drastic decline in 
wheat prices are analyzed and followed by 
the question “Just what do these changing 
price relationships mean to the farmer of 
Western Canada?” Following a review of 
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cost factors, wheat acreages, land values and 
commodity prices in answer to this question 
the authors conclude that, “there is a sound 
economic basis for the statement that there 
will be a return of the price of wheat to its 
normal relationship with other prices.” 


The better proportioning of land among its 
uses is an economic problem which is receiv- 
ing increasing attention from a group. of 
economists in the United States. “The Out- 
look for Land Utilization in the United 
States,” is the title of a paper from O. E. 
Baker, Senior Agricultural Economist, United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The author states, “ As a consequence of the 
changes in prices of products, changes in agri- 
cultural technique, changes in the soil itself 
great problems of land utilization have arisen. 
Owing to the tractor and combine, land is 
being used now for wheat in Montana and 
western Kansas which could not have been 
used profitably a few years ago, despite a 
price for wheat twice as high as now. On the 
other hand, land is being abandoned in the 
Appalachian mountain region which it was 
profitable to clear and cultivate a generation 
or more ago before the development of 
modern agricultural machinery. In addition, 
there is much land from which the forest was 
cleared or on which the prairie sod was broken 
50 to 100 years ago which was good land then, 
some of it more productive than most arable 
land in the United States, but which is now 
being abandoned because erosion has made its 
use for crops unprofitable, if not impossible.” 

This is a brief statefhent of certain aspects 
of the problem which the Advisory Commit- 
tee in Social and Economic Research in Agri- 
culture of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil in the United States is investigating. This 
Committee under the chairmanship of J. D. 
Black has recently published a bulletin on 
“Research in Agricultural Land Utilization.” 
This report covering over 200 pages represents 
the joint effort of most of the experienced re- 
search workers in its field in the United States. 
The specific ends in view as stated by the 
editor in the preparation of this report on the 
scope and method of research in agricultural 
land utilization were, “to mark off this field 
of agricultural economics research, indicate its 
interrelations with other fields of research, 
outline its contents, describe the research pro- 
jects already undertaken in this field, and 
evaluate the methodology employed in pro- 
jects completed or under way, and _ suggest 
methods and procedures that may be used to 
advantage in different types of projects both 
old and new.” The report deals with these 
problems and project studies in a thorough 
and clarifying manner. 
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NOTES 


In the year 1930 there were 6,143 acres of 
fibre flax grown in Canada. Of these, 1,914 
acres were sown with the J.WS. variety. The 
area sown to hemp was 475 acres. About half 
of this crop was grown in Manitoba, the bal- 
ance in Ontario. 

Most of the fibre flax grown in Canada at 
the present time is marketed in the form of 
upholsterer’s tow and the price received for 
this product has not varied much for several 
years. The 1930 crop was sold at prices rang- 
ing from $40 to $55 per ton f.o.b. shipping 
point. Like most other commodities, the 
value of retted flax has depreciated consider- 
In the year 1929, 20 cents per pound 
was the prevailing price for top-grade Irish 
flax. In 1930 the same grade was quoted at 
10 cents per pound. Other grades of retted 
flax decreased in value in about the same pro- 
portion. 

The market value of hemp fibre also de- 
creased. The 1980 value of hemp tow was 6 
cents per pound. The same quality of fibre 
was worth 8 cents per pound in 1929. Prevail- 
ing market prices for flax and hemp products 
are about the same as last year. 





The Agricultural Economics Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph is 
co-operating with the Departments of Field 
Husbandry, Animal Husbandry and Chemis- 
try in a study of pasture management in the 
province of Ontario. Information is obtained 
by personal visit to thirty or forty farmers 
in each of the principal dairy and beef pro- 
ducing counties. This phase of the work is 
being handled by the Economics staff. One 
of the questions upon which information is 
being sought concerns the carrying capacity of 
pastures under different types of management 
and treatment. The President of the College, 
Dr. G. I. Christie, has taken a special inter- 
est in this particular study. It is expected 
that the information obtained direct from 
farmers in this way and supplemented by ex- 
perimental work conducted by the several de- 
partments co-operating at the College will re- 
sult in certain recommendations for the im- 
provement of the pastures of the province. 





L. E. Kindt and W. S. Benson of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch are again engaged 
in obtaining sheep ranch records in British 
Columbia and later on will visit ranches in 
Southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. This 
study is carried on co-operatively by the Ex- 
perimental Farms Branch and the Agricultur- 
al Economics Branch. The records now being 
obtained cover the ranch year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1930. 
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APPLE PRODUCTION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC* 


PPLES are produced in several sections 
ya of the Province of Quebec. The 
average production during the five- 
year period 1926-30 was 127,666 barrels but 
in 1929 the crop amounted to 187,180 barrels. 
The data following is based on an analysis of 
74 reports obtained from farmers in a survey 
conducted by the Agricultural Economics 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture in the Abbotsford, St. Hilaire and 
Rougemont areas which are from 30 to 40 
miles south and east of the city of Montreal. 
It should be mentioned, however, that apples 
are also grown in the Hemmingford, Covey 
Hill and other areas. 

While many varieties are grown the most 
popular are Fameuse and Mcintosh Reds, 
the bulk of which are disposed of in the 
cities of Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers, and smaller towns. 

The farms are not large and for the most 
part are fairly highly specialized, 58 of the 
farmers obtaining over 50 per cent of their 
revenue from the sale of apples and 25 of 


. these obtaining over 90 per cent from apple 


receipts. The average size of farm was found 
to be 97.2 acres. The utilization of the 
land in the 74 farms is shown in table 1. 


. ES 1.—UTILIZATION OF LAND IN 7% 


QUEBEC ORCHARD FARMS 


DE 








Average 

Use of Land Total per 

Acres farm 
AN Me ee dy yf Minas este ws apse 06. 2 3, 522-00 47-6 
woods HOt PAStUEOM: wane. ce oa: 1,681-00 2251 
AVOCS DASEUTOO «fost Greco a ees ci 609-00 8-2 
Other permanent pasture...... 857-00 11-6 
Rotation pasture........-..--- 279-00 3-8 
BUSTS KORUS, ClC. os... v0 oe 112-50 1-5 
MCT OP AADC seb tease caress en ear 132-75 1:8 
Total and Average....... 7, 193-25 97-2 





WR e ee Es Gop ee 
* Preliminary statement subject to revision and cor- 
rection. 


The significant feature of the foregoing 
data is that nearly half of the land was in 
crop (including orchards) and nearly two- 
thirds of the land had been cleared. 

Turning now to the orchards the distribu- 
tion of farms according to the size of bearing 
orchard is shown in table 2. It will be ob- 
served that a large number of the farms fall 
in the smaller size groups, the average for 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF QUEBEC FARMS 
ACCORDING TO ACREAGE IN BEARING AND 











NON-BEARING ORCHARD, 1929. 
Group Averages 
Number 
Acres in | of farms 
non- with 
Acres in Num- {Acre in |Acres in| bearing non- 
bearing ber of | bearing] non- orchard | bearing 
orchard farms | orchard] bearing| on farms | orchard 
orchard| reporting 
same 
Cont ae aaa 21 5-9 6-0 8-5 | 15 
Ul Gis aan eae 19 10-5 7:4 9-3 15 
14-16 ee sane § 16-2 7-4 12-3 3 
19-28). aves 7 20-0 11-4 13-3 6 
24228) Pass. 4 24-8 15-5 15-5 4 
29-33... 0055. 8 30-0 6-0 24-0 2 
BARS Simei 3 35°3 17-0 17-0 3 
39 and over if 48-9 17-8 20:8 6 
Totals and 
averages... 74 18-0 9-0 12-4 54 
all bearing orchards being 18 acres. The 


average size of the young orchards was 9.0 
and when an average was taken for those 
farms on which new plantings were reported 
it was found to be 12.4 acres, 54 out of 74 
farmers having orchard growing into bearing. 
The average young orchard is almost double 


- the size of those in Nova Scotia and nearly 


three times larger than those in Ontario. On 
the farms reporting non-bearing orchard the 
average is nearly five acres above that in 
the other provinces. There has been con- 
siderable planting in recent years not only 
in the three areas under survey but also in 
the Hemmingford and Covey Hill sections. 

The farms in these three districts are highly 
capitalized. This is due not only to the limi- 
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tation of land suitable to the production of 
apples but also to the proximity of all three 
sections to Montreal. In table 3 the distri- 
bution of all capital invested in the farms is 
shown. It is apparent that real estate repre- 
sents the bulk of the investment, amounting 
to 86.3 per cent of a total investment of 
$19,590. 

Live stock is not important on these farms, 
investment in this form of capital being 
equivalent to $715 or 3.6 per cent of the 
total. Machinery and equipment were valued 
at $1,675 or 8.6 per cent, a figure which is 
comparable to that obtained in analyses of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario farms. The other 
items are relatively unimportant. 

Carrying the analysis of investment still 
further the investment in real estate is shown 
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in table 4, the average being $16,907 of which 
$5,778 or 34.2 per cent was in buildings and 
65.8 per cent in land. The operator’s house 
was on the average valued at $3,305 or a 
little less than 20 per cent of the total. Other 
buildings were valued at $2,473 or 14.6 per 
cent. The relative unimportance of live stock 


on these farms is responsible for this 
comparatively small investment in other 
buildings. 


Twenty-eight of the farms were mortgaged. 
The amount of mortgages was not obtainable 
on 4 farms and the average of $5,485 is there- 
fore based upon 24 farms. It is noteworthy 
that half of the mortgages are on farms 
which fall in the smaller size groups. It 
would appear that the mortgages are not 
large relative to the real estate valuations 
but quite obviously those farms falling in 
the larger size groups are carrying mortgages 
which result in large interest charges. 

When one examines the receipts from 
these farms it is found that the average 
gross receipts were $3,386. Of this amount 
$2,402 were obtained from the sale of 
apples or 70.9 per cent. Only $253 were 
obtained from other crop receipts and $436 
from increases in the value of live stock and 
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Size Group 


aa Average Real 
ken capital estate 
$ p.c. $ p.c 

ane ee oe RL | Ses 12,111 100-0 | 10,852 85-5 
UT ives ss x eeu oe 14,871 100-0 | 12,800 86-1 
cf So eae, eee 17,495 100-0 | 14,600 83-4 
1 Rec tee toe 20,187 100-0 | 17,572 87-1 
OS conc as Cee 29,454 100-0 | 26,000 88-3 
CL Niele «se SaRee mE 23,799 100-0 | 20,062 84-3 
DATS Lass ron Meee 27,623 100-0 | 24,334 88-1 
Go mmd OVER-s 0aereen 41,844 100-0 | 36,714 87-7 
Averagesand percent] 19,590 100-0 | 16,907 86-3 





Machinery Feed ; 
Live stock and and pias 
equipment supplies Pauite 
$ p.c $ p.c $ 6p.c $ p.c. 
615. 8-1 1,009 8-8 33 = «0-3 102 0:8 
603 4-1 1,812 8-8 ole G2 125° 70-8 
530. “o> 1 1,571 9-0} 489 2-8 300 * 1*7 
588 2-9 1,718 8-5 66 0-3 2438 1-2 
1:1974_ 421 1,857 6-3 62 0-2 8 te bo 
820" 8b 1a, 482" 10-421 have Ore 269: 451 
21 1-9 2,429 8-8 29 6-1 800 361-1 
1,246 3-0 3 ,a09 | 8-0 59 =O 1 486 1-2 
(ior es0 L615 (336 838 0-4 210) Ast 
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Size Group ; “14: Operator’s Oth 

(acres bearing orchard) Real estate Buildings Land house Suid 

$ p.c. p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
APNE acu cle Ree Re Race RRC 10,352 100-0 | 4,090 389-5 | 6,262 60-5 | 2,495 24-1 1,595 15-4 
et Meme Wa. oe! 12,800 100-0} 5,218 40-8} 7,582 59-2| 3,195 25-0] 2/093 15.8 
ATS ate cect an iy creer 14,600 100-0 | 6,980 47-8 | 7,620 52-2! 5,600 38-4 1,880 9-4 
10 OS eet ca eee ae 17,572 100-0 | 5,857 33-3 | 11,715 66-7] 3,429 19-5 2,428 13-8 
DADS ot hv cates eA be ee 26,C00 100-0 | 8,038 30-9 | 17,962 69-1 | 3,750 14-4 4,288 16-5 
DU400..o:.4. ae coon CO eee: 20,062 100-0 | 5,988 29-8 | 14,074 70-2 | 3,490 17-4 2,498 12-4 
BAAGS os aoe tie too Ek ee 24,334 100-0} 5,617 23-1 | 18,717 76-9 | 3,000 12-3 2,617 10-8 
3D STIGOVETser <5 ink ce. cee 36,714 100-0 | 9,957 27-1 | 26,757 72-9] 4,929 13-4 5,028 13-7 
Average and per cent....... 16,907 100-0) 5,778 34-2 | 11,129 65-8] 3,305 19-6 2,473 14-6 
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Taste 5.—MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS ON QUEBEC FRUIT FARMS 
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Average Number 
ae aun ae mortgage farms oaks) Average 
Group indebted- | reporting | ©" farms | reporting f ti real 
noes eranantiot reporting mortgage tse ae estate 
reporied muripace amount of | but amount Bee NZ | valuation 
a mortgage unstated CESEAEC 

OES CN Retr a woe og 2 19, 750 6 3,292 2 8 10, 352 
alae eer. bo 17,400 5 3,480 1 6 12,800 
Oe Oe cee oO aes hac 6, 400 2 3,200 0 2 14, 600 
(ASSEN A Alida em he EN leita ea 9,500 2 4,750 1 3 17,572 
eRe ee hl, te A 14,000 3 4,667 0 3 26, 000 
29-33 . 19,000 2 9,500 0 2 20, 062 
SE EARN uc dh (es, lt ani aaa 19,400 2 9,700 0 2 24,334 
SETI COP ce. Npsc al sua ceabeees + 25, 000 2 12, 500 0 2 36,714 
Totals and averages........ 130,450 24 5,435 4 28 16, 907 
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sales of cream, butter, eggs, wool and so on. 
Miscellaneous receipts obtained from the sales 
of maple syrup, rent of buildings, sales of 
wood or labour and equipment employed at 
odd times in work off the farm brought 
revenues to the value of $268 on the average. 


An analysis of current or operating expenses 
shows that labour represents the largest item 
of expense amounting to $917 on the average 
for all the farms. Out of this $290 was 
allowed for the labour of members of the 
operator’s family but no charge was made for 
the operator’s own work. Altogether the wage 
bill amounted to 45.5 per cent of the current 
expenses, 31.1 per cent being for hired labour 
including a small allowance for board and 
14.4 per cent for family labour. Of the 
other farm expenses 7 per cent or an average 


of $142 was paid out for repairs to buildings 
and machinery, $258 was paid for feed pur- 
chased. The expenditure for fertilizer was 
$115, spray materials $68 and barrels $131 
while taxes averaged $103 per farm or 13.9 
per cent. The average expenses for operating 
the farms for the year under consideration 
was $2,016. The difference between $3,386 
and $2,016 is $1,370 which amount was avail- 
able to meet interest and depreciation charges 
as well as living expenses, 


Tables showing the distribution of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures have been omitted 
from this issue but will appear later in a 
comparison of these items in the three areas 
in which this study was carried on. 


J. COKE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL Ce a IN 


CANADA. 


I N the organization of Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, it is probable 
that the first definite recognition of farm 
economics is to be found in the appointment 
of Markets Commissioners or in the establish- 
ment of Markets Branches. 
In so far as the writer is aware 
British the first step in this direction 
Columbia was taken by the Government of 
British Columbia when J. For- 
syth Smith and R. C. Abbot were appointed 
Markets Commissioners in the Horticultural 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture in 
1912. Mr. Forsyth Smith was stationed at 
Calgary, Alberta, and Mr. Abbot at Van- 
couver, B.C. In making these appointments, 
it was hoped to develop new markets for 
British Columbia fruit products. Mr, For- 
syth Smith resigned in 1915 and has since 
34137—2 


PART II 


become representative of the Dominion Fruit 
Branch at Liverpool, England. He was suc- 
ceeded by W. E. McTaggart, who in turn 
was followed by J. A. Grant, who at present 
is in charge of a bureau for the dissemination 
of market information at Vernon, B.C. 

Mr. Abbot retired from office in 1920 and 
the Markets Branch became a separate unit 
of the department. The next development 
came in 1929 when the work of the Markets 
Commissioner was extended to include all 
agricultural products. Mr. Wallace Duncan 
being appointed Director, J. A. Grant took 
over the Calgary office and T. G. Coventry 
of the Agent Generals’ office in London, Eng- 
land, was given the title of British Columbia 
Markets Representative. 

Co-operative marketing legislation in British 
Columbia includes the Agricultural Associa- 
tions Act of 1911, an Act to facilitate the in- 
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corporation of Co-operative Associations 1920, 
the Produuce Marketing Act of 1927 and an 
act for the relief of dairy farmers. The two 
latter acts are the only serious legislative 
attempts to direct the flow of products to 
market in such a way as to affect prices which 
we have experienced in this country. For a 
discussion of this phase of marketing in British 
Columbia, see A. E. Richards, Economic 
Annalist, Vol. 1, No. 2* 

Saskatchewan was the second 
Saskatchewan province to recognize market- 

ing in the organization of its 
Department of Agriculture and the first to 
establish a separate branch for that purpose. 
It should perhaps be mentioned that the 
Saskatchewan Government appointed an Ele- 
vator Commission which made its report in 
1910, and the establishment of the Co- 
operative Organization Branch was a result 
of this inquiry. We quote the first annual 
report of the branch (1914), “The Govern- 
ment realizing that further organization for 
business was essential to the highest success 
of agriculture and incidently to all other in- 
dustries in the province, created the Co- 
operative Organization Branch in September, 
1913, and assigned to it the task of gathering 
all information in regard to all lines of agri- 
cultural co-operation which could be adapted 
to Saskatchewan conditions...... The Agri- 
cultural Associations Act having been passed 
in December, 1913, the Co-operative Organi- 
zation Branch was placed in charge of its 
administration. This involves aiding co- 
operative associations to organize by drawing 
up articles of association and by-laws for 
the regulation of their business and supplying 
advice upon request in regard to the best 
methods of conducting the particular lines 
of work they have in view.” 

W. W. Thompson was appointed Director 
of the Branch and Registrar of Co-operative 
Associations. A standard “set” of by-laws 
was drawn up and a certain amount of uni- 
formity in organization was assured. The 
associations all make returns to the registrar. 
Thus a record of progress is on file in his 
office. No detailed research was undertaken 
by Mr. Thompson though an inquiry was 
carried on in certain of the United States 
with respect to live stock marketing and 
co-operative trading. 

Mr. Thompson resigned in 1920 to become 
associated with the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers’ Association. He was succeeded 
by J. F. Booth. 

In 1921 the name of the branch was 
changed to “Co-operation and Markets” in 
order to recognize an enlarged field of activi- 


* Marketing of fruit in the Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia under the Interior Committee of Direction. 


ties. Responsibility for the administration of 
an egg marketing act and a produce com- 
mission merchants act was assumed; a markets 
news letter was established; assistance was 
given in the marketing of potatoes, poultry 
and livestock; community development re- 
sulting in the establishment of halls and social 
centres, community pastures and sales was 
fostered. 

A considerable amount of extension work 
has been carried on among farmers of the 
province by members of the staff. Included in 
this field is an annual conference of co- 
operative associations. 

In 1923 Mr. Booth resigned to enter the 
graduate school at Cornell University and 
was succeeded by Mr. W. Waldron who still 
directs the affairs of the branch. 

In 1928 at the request of the Provincial 
Dairy Association a farm management and 
marketing survey of dairying was undertaken 
by Dr. E. G. Misner of Cornell University. 
In the conduct of this study the Dairy 
Branch and the Co-operation and Markets 
Branch gave assistance. 

The Saskatchewan Government has made 
liberal advances to farmer-owned companies 
for the provision of elevators, creameries and 
stock yards. It should also be mentioned 
that the Saskatchewan Research Foundation 
has fostered an inquiry into “the overseas 
marketing of live stock” under the direction 
of Prof. W. W. Swanson, and also a study of 
immigration which was under Dr. Swanson’s 
supervision as well. The funds for these 
investigations as well as the dairy survey 
already mentioned were provided from the 
investment of unclaimed certificates of par- 
ticipation issued by the Canada Wheat Board 
of 1919. 

In the east the Ontario Govern- 
Ontario ment was the first to establish a 

Markets Branch. F. C. Hart, a 
former agricultural representative, was ap- 
pointed Director of the Co-operation and 
Markets Branch early in 1914. The purposes 
of the branch were somewhat similar to 
those which led to the establishment of the 
Saskatchewan Branch. The organization of 
this work was due to the recommendation of 
C. F. Bailey, then Asisstant Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, who accompanied a com- 
mission appointed by United States Congress 
to study co-operation in Europe, and on 
his return Mr. Bailey advocated the encourage- 
ment of co-operation among farmers and 
the establishment of a separate unit in the 
department for that purpose. A Co-operative 
Marketing Act has not been provided in 
Ontario but the Companies Act has been 
amended to provide for such organizations. 
Annual returns are made to the provincial 
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Secretaries’ Department but these returns have 
not been summarized. 

The branch in co-operation with the London 
office of the Ontario Government publishes 
a letter covering market conditions. 

Mr. Hart resigned in 1928 to become Pro- 
fessor of Farm Economics at the Ontario 
Agricultural College and his successor in 
office was J. A. Carroll of the Agricultural 
Representatives Branch. Mr. Carroll added 
Supervision of Field Crops and the admuini- 
stration of the Weed Control Act to the duties 
of the director and the name of the branch 
was changed to “Crops Markets and Co- 
operation.” 

During the past year and largely due to 
W. B. Somerset who was appointed a com- 
missioner to investigate the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables, the Ontario Marketing 
Board has been formed to bring about im- 
provement in the marketing of all Ontario 
farm products. 

In the matter of collecting statistical in- 
formation the province of Ontario was prob- 
ably the first to establish a Statistical Branch. 
This took place in 1881. 

The province of Quebec has had a 
Co-operative Associations Act since 

1909; there have been several 
amendments particularly in 1917, and again 
in 1925 and 1929. In this province the activi- 
ties are more varied than in any of the others. 

For several years the provincial demonstra- 
tion farm system, which was established in 
1920 has been conducted in such a way that 
much farm management data was obtained 
from the accounts kept on these farms. In- 
formation thus obtained was used as a basis 
for recommendations for farm organization 
in the area. The Government assumed re- 
sponsibility for the system of farming adopted 
on the farms chosen as demonstration centres. 
The agreement was renewable every five 
years. 

In 1921 Mr. J. B. Cloutier was appointed 
Supervisor of Co-operatives and it was also 
his responsibility to carry on extension work 
in co-operative marketing as well as to aid in 
organization work. 

The most recent development has been 
the organization of the Rural Economy Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture under the 
direction of Henri C. Bois. This division in- 
cludes the demonstration farms, the drainage 
section, co-operation, sugar-making, seed and 
fodder production, publicity and domestic 
economy. At present work is being carried 
forward on the cost of producing milk in the 
Montreal area, potato production, co-operative 
marketing and costs of production studies 
in different areas in each of which about 
twenty-five farmers co-operate. 


Guebec 


Formerly the policy of the Government 
was to lend active assistance to co-operatives, 
officers of the department holding positions 
with co-operative companies, The present 
policy is based upon the idea that the co- 
operatives must help themselves first and 
if they are worthy the Government officials 
may then advise with respect to the taost 
desirable policies. 


Turning to the West again, the 
Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture has appointed a Registrar 
of Co-operatives with whom all new associa- 
tions must register. P. H. Ferguson was the 
first Registrar of Co-operative Companies and 
the present Registrar is John W.- Ward, A 
Co-operative Marketing Act has been in 
operation since 1925. The Government also 
created the Co-operative Marketing Board 
which was established in 1926 for the pur- 
pose of encouraging better marketing. This 
board derives its funds from the surplus 
arising from the operations of the Wheat 
Board in 1919. Apart from these activities 
the Manitoba Government operated a line 
of elevators from 1910 until 1912. 


One of the early evidences of 
Alberta’s interest in marketing is 
found in the Government guarantee 
of loans to the Alberta Elevator Company 
in 1913. In the Department of Agriculture 
J. H. Hare was appointed Poultry Marketing 
Commissioner in 1917. Offices were main- 
tained at Edmonton and Calgary. Egg circles 
were organized in different parts of the prov- 
ince. Assistance in marketing butter was also 
provided by C. P. Marker of the Dairy 
Branch. A supervisor of co-operative activities 
was appointed in 1928, Mr. D. W. Mallin 
being the first appointee. The present officer, 
J. F. Percival, assumed office in 1980. The 
Registrar reviews all applications for the in- 
corporation of co-operative associations and 
must be satisfied that these are in accordance 
with the Co-operative Associations Act of 
1922. These officials are attached to the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer’s Department, 

The Registrar will also provide advice with 
respect to organization when requested and 
will on the receipt of a complaint signed by 
ten members enquire into the status of the 
association concerned, 

It is only fair to state that other officials 
of the provincial governments have g:ven 
valuable assistance in marketing farm pro- 
ducts particularly during recent years. The 
Prime Ministers in the three Prairie Provinces 
have been deeply concerned over wheat 
marketing policies and in all three provinces 
financial assistance has been given to the 
pools. 


Manitoba 


Alberta 


In the Maritime Provisces 
The Maritime only one province has ap- 
Provinces pointed a Markets Commis- 

sioner, that is the province 
of Nova Scotia, where Dr. Melville Cumming 
was appointed Director of Marketing in 1925. 
Dr. Cumming has devoted his attention to 
organizing communities so that a quality 
product may be secured in such volume that 
it will appeal to consumers in the larger 
centres. 

The Nova Scotia Government has also 
conducted enquiries into the marketing of 
apples and dairy products and is now planning 
to assist in refinancing the apple industry in 
the Annapolis Valley. Legislation to facilitate 
the incorporation of co-operative associations 
has been enacted. 

The Prince Edward Island Department of 
Agriculture has lent assistance in the organi- 
zation of the potato growers in that province 
with whom the Deputy Minister, J. W. 
Boulter, has been closely associated. Assist- 
ance has also been given the Fox Breeders’ 
Association and the federal and provincial 
departments have jointly been interested in 
the marketing of poultry and eggs. There 
has, however, been no one assigned to market- 
ing work exclusively. 

In New Brunswick much the same policy 
has been followed. Assistance and advice is 
given to the potato growers and A. G. Turney 
of the Horticultural Branch is actually assist- 
ing apple growers to improve the packing 
and sale of their apples. The same is true 
in regard to poultry and also the live stock 
clubs though to a lesser extent in respect to 
the latter. Legislation to provide for co- 
operative organizations has been enacted. 

No reference has been made to provincial 

assistance in providing rural credit. This 
will be dealt with in an article on rural 
credit to be prepared by Mr. Gosselin of this 
Branch. 
In preparing this article 
attention has been largely 
confined to the establish- 
ment of offices for the 
specific purpose of providing assistance in 
developing marketing. Prior to these appcint- 
ments those in charge of Dairy, Live Stock, 
Field Crops and Fruit Branches interested 
themselves in marketing. In some cases the 
work of these men was largely that of im- 
proving sales. In this connection the writer 
calls to mind work in Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Alberta, and other provinces. 

The writer also desires to state that though 
careful inquiry has been made with respect 
to the development of these facilities that 
some valuable information may have been 
omitted and should this be the case we will 


Work of 
Other Branches 
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be glad to bring such data to the attention 
of the readers of Tur Economic ANNALIST. 
Anyone who has reliable information to con- 
tribute is, therefore, invited to co-operate 
in the development of this outline of econ- 
omic activities. 

J. COKE. 


A SUMMARY OF 
CANADIAN PRICES 


According to data obtained from the Aug- — 
ust issue of “Prices and Price Indexes”, pub- 
lished monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada fell 0.8 points during the 
month of August, the index number being 
71.7 in July and 70.9 in August. This index 
includes 502 commodities, the base year 
being 1926. 

The bureau report indicates that 38 com- 
modities increased in price, 107 declined and 
307 remained unchanged, 

Canadian farm products showed a slight 
decline, from 55.4 in July to 54.7 in August, 
“oats, rye, barley, lambs, hogs and raw wool 
exerting more influence on the index than 
higher prices of steers, calves, eggs, corn and 
potatoes.” 

Comparing the indexes for August, 1931, 
with August, 1930, one observes that domestic 
fresh fruits were 125.0 a year ago as com- 
pared with 179.4 in August of this. year. 
Vegetables were 73.5 in August of last year 
and 45.5 in 1931. The index for live stock 
stood at 95.0 in August, 1930, as compared 
with 76.1 in August, 1931. Meats and poultry 
are also shown having been 97.6 a year ago 
as compared with 70.9 last month. Eggs 
also fell off from 89.9 to 69.3. 

The index for 124 vegetable products was 
75.1 in August of last year and 56.1 for the 
same month this year. In so far as animals 
and their prducts are concerned the index 
for 74 commodities stood at 92.1 in August, 
1930, and for August, 1931, it was 70.9. The 
total index of wholesale prices was 83.7 in 
August of last year and 70.9 in the same 
month of this year. 

When one examines the retail price index 
one finds that the index shows a decline of 
6 points since January, 1931, being 95.1 at 
the beginning of the year as compared with 
89.1 in August. The index for. food shows 
a sharp decline, being 89.1 at the first of 
the year and 75.5 in August. The fuel index 
shows a small decline of 1.2 points, Rents 
are also down a little (2.6 points), The 
clothing index stood at 88.3 in January and 
in August it was 81.1; the sundries index 
is down 0.8 points being 98.8 in January. 
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HAIL INSURANCE 


N a previous issue of Tur Economic 
ANNALIST it was shown that farmers 
minimized the risks in production through co- 
operative fire insurance. In this article 
co-operative hail insurance in the western 
provinces will be dealt with. 

‘Damage caused by hail to crops such as 
grain, tobacco, fruits and vegetables is a 
serious handicap to the farming business in 
many sections of this country. Hail storms 
may ruin many thousands of acres of crop 
in a few minutes and deprive farmers of 
those districts of their annual income. They 
have found it necessary, therefore, to protect 
themselves against such a risk by means of hail 
insurance, particularly in the prairie prov- 
inces where grain growing is the main source 
of income and where hail storms do consider- 
able damage. 

Many years ago it was rather 
Co-operative difficult for western farmers 
Hail Insurance to insure their crops against 

hail loss since the rates 
charged by stock insurance companies were 
rather high and in many instances it was 
even difficult to secure protection against 
hail. Under these conditions the prairie 
farmers created a co-operative hail insurance 
system which took on a development similar 
to the co-operative fire insurance in Quebec 
and Ontario, 

The Municipal Hail Insurance Act passed 
in 1912 by the Saskatchewan Legislature and 
amended from time to time served as a basis 
for other hail insurance systems in Alberta 
and Manitoba. 

The Saskatchewan Municipal 
The Hail Insurance Association 
Saskatchewan has a board of nine directors. 
Municipal An executive committee con- 
Hail Insurance sisting of the president, the 
Association vice-president and one other 

member of the board is ap- 
pointed by the directors. The association 
may, from time to time, make such by-laws, 
not contrary to law, or inconsistent with the 
Municipal Hail Insurance Act. 

Qualifications for Insurance—Any munici- 
pality in Saskatchewan may benefit by the 
provisions of this Act and join the associa- 
tion, but such participation is in every case 
entirely voluntary. It may, jointly with other 
municipalities and subject to the provisions 
of this Act, undertake the indemnification 
of owners of crops growing within the area 
of all such municipalities against loss oc- 
casioned by hail. 

Procedure—tThe council of a municipality 
may at any meeting held between August 1 


and October 1 resolve to submit to the 
electors of the municipality at the next muni- 
cipal election a by-law of a stipulated torm 
empowering them to insure under the Act. 
This will receive its first and second reading 
only in response to a demand made before 
November 1 in a petition signed by not less 
than fifty resident ratepayers of the muni- 
cipality, on receipt of which the council will 
put the by-law to a vote as soon as possibla 
If the majority of voters assent to the by- 
law it is finally passed on the 10th of January 
following the poll, and within the month two 
copies of it and a certified statement as to 
the number of votes recorded for and against 
it are sent to the minister of municipal affairs. 
It is valid from the day on which a notice of 
the Minister’s approval of it appears in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette and the Minister im- 
mediately informs the Hail Insurance Associa- 
tion that it is in force, 

Assessment of Premiuwms—Once a munici- 
pality has decided by a vote of the majority 
of the electors to transact hail insurance 
business under the Act it shall follow the 
procedure required and becomes subject to 
the provisions of the Act. All persons in 
this locality become liable to be assessed for 
a flat rate of four cents an acre together with 
such additional rate, if any, upon all the 
land within the municipality (exclusive of 
lands within a hamlet and lands held under 
grazing lease from the Dominion of Canada) 
upon or in respect of any interest for which 
they are assessable for municipal purposes. 

The directors shall fix annually a rate per 
acre in addition to the flat rate of four cents 
per acre. This assessment is to be levied 
on all land of any owner under crop. The 
directors may, when fixing the additional rate 
define the area within which higher or lower 
additional rates shall be levied and these 
rates may be of different amounts in different 
areas. All these rates are levied in each 
year and remain until paid a charge and 
tax upon the land and they are collected in 
the same manner as municipal taxes. 

Indemnification for Loss—“Each claimant 
is entitled to receive indemnity of not more 
than five cents per acre for every one per 
cent of damage which the board may decide 
that he has sustained: 

Provided that no claimant shall be entitled 
to indemnity under this Act for any damages 
less than five per cent of the crop upon the 
hailed area at the time of damage; 

Provided also that damage from hail 
throughout the same season and upon the 
same area shall be treated as cumulative. 
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If the loss or damage by hail is less than 
five per cent of the crop upon the hailed 
area at the time of damage the cost of 
inspection shall be paid by the claimant, and 
the amount thereof shall be added to the 
rates imposed under this Act upon request of 
the secretary of the Association.” (RSS. 
1920,~c; 99, 5.36.) 

For every acre which the crops have been 
totally ruined the claimant receives $5. 

The Year’s Operations of the Association— 
The total insurance carried by the association 
in 1929 was 7,953,139 acres at $5 per acre or 
$39,765,695. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT OF SASKAT- 
CHEWAN Hatt INSURANCE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
YEAR 19291 


BuO assCSSINeNn bass Conca seas aco $ 1,408,046 88 


POUT A WATUS et ee ee re er an 614,474 59 
$ 798,572 29 

Paid rural municipalities for services 
less crop repcrt penalties........... 30,640 06 
$e 1622032023 
General operating expenses............ 75,068 97 
Surplus Oh Operatione 5) =.0rcsee. be. $ 687,863 26 
Net miscellaneous income............. 106,145 49 
DUlTNUGAUL 3 ORL en mare: . fence ier $ 794,008 75 


The balance sheet surplus of the association was 
$2,540, 742.48 in 1929. 


The losses paid by the Saskatchewan Hail Associa- 
tion were very low compared with the amount 
of $2,223,915.86 in 1928. 


“Saskatchewan Hail Insurance association 
reached in 1929 its highest pinnacle, as almost 
$40,000,000 of insurance was accepted by the 
association covering 7,953,139 acres of crop. 

The hail premium charged the farmers who 
were insured with the association in 1929 
amounted to approximately $1,400,000. If 
the $40,000,000 insurance carried by the 
ssociation had been written with any of the 
hail companies operating in the province, the 
cost to the farmer would have been approxi- 
mately double. 

By having their own insurance the farmers 
last year, through “Municipal Hail” saved at 
least $1,250,000 in premium besides adding to 
the reserve of the association, 

In ten years the saving to the farmers 
through having “Municipal Hail” can safely 
be estimated at $8,000,000 in cash besides 
$2,500,000 in reserve.” 2 

There were 887,532 acres in- 
Municipal sured by the Hail Insurance 
Hail Insurance Board of Alberta in 1929 and 
in Alberta of these 62,210 acres were 
cancelled on account of 





1 Report of the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insur- 
ance Association for year ending January 31, 1930, 
page 7. 

2 Ibid, page 3. 


floods, frost or drought. The losses due to 
hail were very heavy in 1927 and 1928 and 
amounted respectively to 17 per cent and 
13 per cent for the whole province. In 1929 
losses amounted to 74 per cent or $574,220.80. 
The rates were set sufficiently high to raise 
this money, pay the cost of administration 
and in addition add $166,461.94 to the re- 
serve fund, 


STATEMENT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE ALBERTA Hath 
INSURANCE BoARD FOR THE BUSINESS SEASON OF 
19291 


Assessment 3.5 3. coe ...to cos eet $ 795,030 40 
Claims, adjustment fees and expenses.. 593,866 61 
ey a PAUNRAH GST 7Ay 
Commissions to municipal districts... 15,058 95 
$ 86,104 84 
Eoxpensed.ja2 a3 ct. 5 cane... en. eee Oe 44,742 02 


=) 


$ 141,362 82 
25,099 12 


Wet incomes sy 6st aL ka eee eee $ 166,461 94 

Although the volume of business carried 
municipally decreased one-third on account of 
adverse conditions, the volume carried by 
other competitors decreased close to 60 per 


cent, 


Miscellaneous income (Net)........... 


While there is a Municipal 
Hail Insurance Hail Insurance Act in Mani- 
in Manitcba  toba, very little data are 
available for purpose of com- 
parison and it secms that a large share of 
the hail insurance business is transacted by 
stock companies registered in that province. 
According to the report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance for the business of 1929, the 
amount of premiums paid to these companies 
was $422,758.44 and the amount of losses 
$80,607.98. 
Hail insurance is not very 
common in HKastern Can- 
ada and British Columbia, 
probably because hail 
storms are not so frequent and because the 
diversified farming system makes it less 
necessary to provide protection against such 
risks, In many districts where a few crops 
such as tobacco, apples, pears and peaches 
are grown extensively on most farms it would 
be relatively easy to organize co-operative 
hail insurance at a relatively low cost. In 
those areas where it is now obtainable the 
risks are carried by stock companies. 
The business of hail in- 
Companies with a surance was transacted by 
Dominion License” forty-one companies in 
1929. The premiums 
written amounted to $3,571,334 and_ losses 


Hiail Insvrance in 
GCiher Provinces 


1 Annual Report of the Hail Insurance Board of 
Alberta for the year ended January 31, 1930, page 9. 

2 Rep. of Supt. of Insurance Dominion of Canada for 
1929, xx XVIII. 
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incurred amounting to $1,013,527. ‘Claims 
outstanding at the end of the year amounted 
to $19,111. The total premiums for the 
twenty years during which the business has 
been carried on in Canada are $61,592,519 
and the total losses $42,053,602. 

The data given above show 
Saving Through that hail insurance business 
Co-operative has been developed on a 
Hail Insurance _ large scale in Western Can- 

ada and it is worth while 
to find out what is the best form of organi- 
zation which gives sufficient protection against 
the hail risk at the minimum cost. 

As already explained in a previous article 
on farm fire insurance the farmers’ co- 
operative associations transacting this kind 
cf business have made their claims and 
shown that important savings could be made 
for a period of years in the whole country. 
At the first glance the amount saved on each 
individual farm through co-operative hail in- 
surance may appear small but over the three 
provinces it is a considerable amount of 
money, 

A. GOSSELIN. 


DR. MURCHIE 
OF MANITOBA UNIVERSITY 
GOES TO MINNESOTA 


Dr. R. W. Murchie, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology at Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, has accepted the 
position of Professor of Rural Sociology and 
Director of Rural Social Research in the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Murchie has 
been on the staff of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College since 1915 and his departure will 
be a great loss to Manitoba and Canada. 

During his tenure of office in Manitoba he 

has pioneered in many fields of social and 
economic research. Along with Dr. Riddell, 
now with the League of Nations, he con- 
ducted the first survey in Canada of the 
Rural Church and Community Organizations. 
He has served on various commissions on 
rural problems and has published several 
reports on these studies amongst which are 
“The Unused Lands of Manitoba,” and 
“Seasonal Unemployment.” For the last two 
years he has been director of the Farm 
Economic Surveys of the Pioneer Problems 
Committee of Canada which position he will 
not relinquish until the studies are com- 
pleted. 
- Dr. Murchie leaves Canada at a time when 
men of his experience, training and sympathies 
are sorely needed and it is hoped that he 
may soon be induced to return to Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
MERCHANT HAS NOVEL WAY 
OF MEETING PRICE SPREAD 


The following advertisement appeared 
recently in a Saskatchewan weekly news- 
paper. It represents an offer made by a local 
retail merchant and is an indication of how 
producer and dealer are endeavouring to 
eliminate the spread between the price the 
farmer receives for the raw material and the 
price which he has to pay for the finished 
product. 

“FLOUR! FLOUR! 
Deliver us at Blank Elevator, 100 bushels No. 1 
wheat (if not No. 1, pay us the difference) which 
sells at about $35. 


Pay us for gristing (25c. per bushel)....$ 25 00 
For delivering wheat to mill and bringing 





back flour (at 3 cents per bushel).... 3 00 

For Sacks: flour sacks 20c., bran sacks 
10c. and small commission........... 10 00 
TT Gab Metts Bee ccee et eas Sere sg $ 73 00 


For this we will give you 32 bags first grade flour; 
12 sacks shorts and 12 sacks of bran. 
Bran and shorts retails at 95c. per 100 lbs., 


SUT OLE LOs et ates als eter resin ae $ 22 80 
If you get the 5c. per bushel bonus....... 5 00 
EPOCH Cnc Seer ss cake bo en ee $ 27 80 


Take $27.80 off $73 and your flour costs you $45.20 for 
32 bags or approximately $1.42 only per bag. 
On 50 bushels of wheat basis you pay $19 cash and 
get 16 bags flour, 6 bran, 6 shorts. 


Ir You Have No Money DovusiLE Your 
AmMounNT oF WHEAT 


Vote:-—You cannot take your own wheat to the mill 
and back for less than 10c. per bushel or $10 per 
100 bushels. 

You can get part wheat granules, whole wheat or 
rye flour if you choose.”’ 





“The Canada Year Book 1931,’ edited by 
S. A. Cudmore, of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, has made its appearance; as usual 
it contains much valuable information. 
Chapter VIII is devoted to agriculture alone, 
but of course other chapters dealing with 
natural resources, population, immigration, 
survey of production, the fur trade, external 
and internal trade, transportation and com- 
munication, prices, currency banking and 
education, are also of interest to those inter- 
ested in agriculture. 


_—————— 


The Fourth Annual Report on Co-operative 
Associations in Canada (1931) has just been 
published by the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. The report includes returns 
from 1,132 companies. The total member- 
ship is given as 756,420. 
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GASPE PENINSULA GROWERS DEVELOPING NEW 
MARKET OUTLET 


Press despatches recently carried the 
announcement that farmers in the Gaspe 
Peninsula area in Quebec are invading the 
New York market with large supplies of 
garden peas. It is of interest to note that 
this business has grown considerably during 
the last several years. Other eastern United 
States cities are also receiving shipments of 
this product. Consumers in United States 
are now able to receive fresh green peas for 
a much longer period than was previously 
the case and present indications are that the 
demand for this product is likely to increase. 

A similar development has occurred in the 
case of blueberries. The northern areas of 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, in particular, have for some years 
been supplying American as well as Cana- 


dian centres with blueberries. As in the case 
of green peas so it is with blueberries, the 
Canadian product reaches the market later 
than the product from regions further south 
and thereby extends the season of available 
supply. 

The market for a considerable number of 
Canadian fruits and vegetables might be con- 
siderably expanded by taking advantage of 
our climatic and other advantages as has 
been done in the cases indicated; perhaps 
in the course of time business of this type 
will balance the early season movement of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from more 
southerly regions. Such a movement would 
be of immense value to both producer and 
consumer, 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS LITERATURE 


oe] pane Profitableness of Farming in Scot- 

land” is the title of a report recently 
published by the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland. The author is Dr. J. 8S. King, 
Advisory Agricultural Economist to the de- 
partment. The report including appendices 
contains 162 pages. 

“This is the first of a series to estimate 
the profitableness (or otherwise) of farming.” 
It is pointed out that yearly statistics are 
collected including acreage and yield of the 
main crops and the numbers and distribution 
of live stock. “What is now being attempted 
is to ascertain what all these facts about 
acreage and production and prices mean to 
the farmer who is getting his livelihood by 
farming.” 

Four of the chief types of farming have 
been chosen and farmers following each have 
provided the accounts essential for such a 
study. The report contains five chapters: 
(1) General Description of the Farms, (2) 
Economics Organization of the Farms, (3) 
Financial Results. (4) Factors Underlying 
Differences in Profits. (5) Adjustments Sug- 
gested by Present Levels of Prices and of 
Costs. 

The conclusions with respect to the four 
areas mentioned are: “On the whole it would 
seem that the pointers are in the direction 
of a continuation of present tendencies in the 
increase of rotation grass at the expense of 
cereal and winter forage crops, and in the 
increase of the proportion of the farm out- 
put which takes the form of early maturing 
mutton sold off pastures, at any rate in the 


eastern counties. At present values of store 
and fat cattle, largely dependent as are the 
latter upon the products of the arable land 
for winter feeding, it would seem that any 
great extension of cattle feeding is less likely 
to be advantageous notwithstanding the com- 
paratively low price of purchased foods, since 
the labour requirements of the root crop 
carted and fed in yards or courts and of the 
removal of manure, are high. Only in cases 
where arable land can be used to produce 
selling crops of high value are the high ewsts 
of maintenance of fertility through the use 
of cattle made manure to be justified.” 





The Journal of Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Society, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
containing a report of the conference held in 
London December 9 and 10, 1930, has recently 
been published by the society. The papers 
read were “The Economic Basis of the Mini- 
mum Wage in Agriculture’ by John Orr, 
University of Manchester, and “Financial 
Accounting Applied to Agricultural Econ- 
omics Investigation” by C. V. Dawe of 
Bristol. Both papers were followed by dis- 
cussion. Abstracts of recent Agricultural 
Economics Literature are also presented. 





A “Hand Book on the Sale and Handling 
of Grain Through a County Elevator” by 
T. J. Harrison, Assistant Grain Commissioner 
for Manitoba, has been issued by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

The purpose of this “little booklet” is to 
make available in simple language a statement 
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of the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 
which is administered by the Board to “make 
the procedure in the handling of grain through 
the country elevators more clear and thus 
prevent misunderstanding between farmers 
and elevator operators.” 

The descriptive section is divided into six 
parts with appendices. Part I deals with 
the Canada Grain Act, Part II with grain 
elevators, Part III, Storing grain in a public 
Elevator, Part IV, The sale of grain, Part V, 
Cash advances on grain, and Part VI, Ship- 
ping the grain. The appendices include 
“Grain Bonds,” “Shrinkage Table,” “Statutory 
grades of western grain” and “Minimum and 
Maximum Carloads of grain.” 





The Agricultural Ladder in the Careers of 
610 Ohio Farmers, by E. D. Tetreau, in the 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Econo- 
mics, August, 1931, presents the stages by 
which land ownership was acquired by Ohio 
farmers. Professor Tetreau summarizes the 
situation as follows: “In observing the 
careers of these Ohio farm operators par- 
ticular attention has been given to the 
tenancy stage of the “agricultural ladder” in 
relation to other stages. It is clearly the 
most important of the stages between free 
labour on the home farm and ownership, both 
as to the proportions of operators who made 
use of it and as to its length in years. It 
is important in the careers of those owners 
who climbed the ladder unaided by relatives, 
as well as for those who gained their farms 
by inheritance, or other forms of help. It 
was the top of the “ladder” for a considerable 
portion of the fathers and grandfathers of 
present day tenants and for a smaller pro- 
portion of the fathers and grandfathers of 
present day owners. Evidence indicates also 
that it may be the top of the “ladder” for 
a noticeable percentage of present day 
tenants, but for a greater percentage it con- 
stitutes a step toward ownership. In com- 
paring three successive generations of farm- 
ers, tenancy is the top of the “ladder” for 
an increasing proportion of the operators.” 





NOTES 


The monthly Bulletin of Agricutlural 
Statistics for July, p. 218, contains a brief re- 
port on the production of creamery butter 
and factory cheese for 1930 with comparisons. 

During the three year period 1928-30 the 
production of creamery butter in Canada has 
' shown a steady increase. In 1928 the produc- 
tion was 168,027,039 pounds, 1929, 170,810,230 
pounds, and in 1930 it was 187,151,247 pounds. 

The largest increase has taken place in the 


province of Quebec where production in- 
creased from 52,526,248 pounds in 1928 to 
62,146,851 pounds last year. The province of 
Alberta shows the second largest increase 
during this period having produced 14,375,636 
pounds in 1928 as compared with 17,716,744 
in 19380. 

The production of factory cheese has shown 
a marked decline; in 1928, 144,584,619 pounds 
were made whereas in 1930 the out-turn was 
118,919,558 pounds which was a little over 
200,000 pounds above the production in 1929. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
leased information to the effect that the 
area of the principal crops grown in Prince 
Edward Island increased 8.21 per cent be- 
tween 1921 and 1931, census years. The area 
sown to oats, barley and wheat have shown 
declines whereas the area sown to mixed 
grain, cultivated hay, potatoes and oats has 
increased. 


Maple sugar and maple syrup produced in 
Canada in the spring of 1931 had an esti- 
mated value of $3,537,700 of which the former 
accounted for $930,800 and the latter $2,606,- 
900. There were 5,484,100 pounds of maple 
sugar produced and 1,314,700 gallons of maple 
syrup. Of the total output of maple sugar 
the province of Quebec produced 4,726,000 
pounds and 737,000 gallons of maple syrup. 
Ontario came next with 636,000 pounds of 
sugar and 572,400 gallons of syrup. The re- 
mainder of both products came from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The sugar sold 
for an average price of 17 cents per pound 
and the syrup for $1.98 per gallon. 





The collection of data has been completed 
for the economic and social study being car- 
ried on in the Prairie Provinces by the 
Pioneer Problems Committee, the Universities 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and 
the Agricultural Economics Branch of The 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Approximately 1,000 records have been 
secured from farmers. These reports were 
secured in Ste. Agathe, Newdale and Shoal 
Lake districts in Manitoba and in the David- 
son, Craik, Maple Creek, Golden Prairie and 
Burstall districts in Saskatchewan. In the 
province of Alberta data was obtained in the 
Bow Island, Foremost, Irvine, Hilda and Olds 
areas. In addition to the information ob- 
tained from farmers a good deal of data was 
obtained in the various trade centres. 
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The Agricultural Economics Branch is con- 
tinuing the study of the economics of apple 
production begun last year. A year ago the 
provincial Department of Agriculture in Nova 
Scotia was the only active co-operating 
agency. ‘This year the Rural Economics 
Branch of the Department of Agriculturs in 
Quebec is providing assistance in the collec- 
tion of data in that province and the area 
tributary to Hemmingford and Franklin will 
be added to the Abbotsford, St. Hilaire and 
Rougemont districts. 

In the province of Ontario the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at the Ontario 
Agricultural College is co-operating in the 
collection of data from growers. 





A press despatch states that the Saskatche- 
wan Research Council has authorized a sur- 
vey of northern sections of the province 
where the land area is broken by lakes and 
rivers and it is believed that the customary 
sectional and quarter-sectional survey would 
not prove to be satisfactory. 





The Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion held its Annual Tour of Orchards on 
August 19, 20 and 21. The event was well 
attended in spite of the early harvesting 
season which doubtless prevented some from 
being present. This is an annual feature 
which is looked forward to by growers in 
the Annapolis Valley with considerable inter- 
est since it enables them to visit a repre- 
sentative group of orchards, to learn what 
practices are proving most satisfactory, to 
meet Department of Agriculture officials who 
are conducting experimental work in the 
Valley and to hear a number of discussions 
by various authorities on matters of interest 
to the apple producer. 

The speakers who addressed the evening 
sessions this year were the following: Hon. 
O;+Pa*Goucher, Dr. /-M. ‘Goady, Dr: W. S. 
Blair, Prof. W. A. Middleton, Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Dr. W. H. Brittain, Mr. A. Kelsall, Mr. J. F. 
Hockey, Mr. C. Hidt and Mr. R. D. L. Bligh. 

The Tour was under the personal direction 
of Colonel C. A. Good, Secretary of the 
Association, and was held in co-operation 
with the Alumni Association of the College 
of Agriculture at Truro, Nova Scotia. 





Press despatches announce the opening of 
a new Canadian port at Churchill on the 
Hudson bay. The opening of this new route 
to European markets may mean much to 
farmers in Western Canada. Two shipments 
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of wheat amounting to 545,000 bushels have 
already left the dock, The Farnworth sailing 
on September 18 and The Warkworth sailing 
some days later. 

While it was primarily for the advantage 
of grain growers that the agitation for this 
new route was begun it may also be of 
importance in the development of the over- 
seas live stock market. 

The saving in distance between Saskatoon 
and Liverpool amounts to 1,175 miles and 
from Edmonton the distance is also reduced 
by 1,100 miles. Savings in freight costs and 
in the time required for delivery in overseas 
markets are both accomplished. 





A preliminary announcement by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
area sown to principal crops in New Bruns- 
wick in 1931 as shown by the recent census 
has decreased 10:9 per cent. Increases have 
been recorded in the acreage sown to barley, 
oats and mixed grains, the chief gain being 
in the area of barley and mixed grains. The 
wheat acreage has fallen off 39-3 per cent and 
area planted to cultivated hay has been 
reduced by 16-5 per cent during the ten years 
since the census of 1921 was taken. 





A survey of cutworm damage will be under- 
taken immediately by the Entomological 
Branch and the Agricultural Economics 
Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

The object of this study is to secure 
accurate information with respect to the 
amount of damage done by cutworms. For 
this purpose several areas in the vicinity of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, have been chosen. 

Tt is also expected that as a result of this 
survey information which will show the rela- 
tionship of farm practices and farm manage- 
ment to cutworm damage will be obtained 
and better methods of control may be 
developed. 





Supplement No. 38 to Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Progress in Canada carries the an- 
nouncement that the sale of frozen fruits in 
British Columbia is on the-+increase. A new 
process of packing will be adopted and, in the 
opinion of Captain F. Livesay, Manager of the 
Saanich Fruit Growers’ Association, a large 
part of the surplus of this year’s crop of straw- 
berries, logan berries and other small fruits 
will be handled this way. 


Orrawa: Printed by F. A. Ac.anp, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1981. 
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RURAL CREDIT IN CANADA 


T has been said that too much. credit 
| has been extended and that this is one 
of the causes of the economic depression. 
While this may be true of certain forms of 
credit such as instalment buying, margin 
speculation in stocks and commodities and 
even of some forms of agricultural credit, 
we should not underestimate the important 
part credit plays in promoting and sustaining 
production in various fields of activity. With- 
out its support many of our most useful enter- 
prises would not have been organized. Ex- 
pansion in many cases could not have taken 
place without credit. This is particularly the 
case of farming, the development of which 
depends to a large extent on credit. Very 
few farmers can buy and operate a farm with- 
out using some form of credit. The history 
of agricultural settlement of this, and other 
countries, is full of examples of farmers who 
opened new areas for agricultural purposes 
with only a very limited amount of cash. 
They had, therefore, to depend on credit in 
order to carry on their business. 


It is possible that in many instances farm- 
ers speculate too much on the future and go 
too far into debt, but that is not a valid 
reason for saying that proper credit facilities 
must be denied to farmers; it suggests rather 
that more education in the proper use of credit 
is necessary. 

Rural credit may be divided into 
Classes of three classes according to the 
Credit length of time and to the purpose 

for which it is used, namely, short- 
term, intermediate, and long-term credit. 

1. Short-term credit is used for production 
and marketing purposes. It supplies the 
financial aid necessary to raise crops and take 
care of live stock up to the time they are 
ready for the market. Such credit must ex- 
tend from a few months to a year or even 
more in some instances. Short-term credit 


also enables the farmer to place his products 
on the market in an orderly way in order 
to prevent over-supply at the time of harvest. 

2. Intermediate credit is used for buying the 
equipment necessary for production purpose 
and the live stock required. It is also used for 
land and building improvements. This class 
of credit must extend from six months to about 
three years. 

3. Long-term credit is ordinarily used for 
the purchase of land, the construction of farm 
buildings and for making permanent improve- 
ments such as drainage, clearing land, ete. 
These loans should be made for a long period 
of years and repaid on the amortization plan. 

The various classes of credit 


Source of enumerated above are usually 
Rural Credit supplied by private lenders, 

local stores, farm implement 
dealers, banks, trust companies and _ co- 


operative credit associations. 

Private Lenders—In almost every farming 
community there are a certain number of in- 
dividuals either farmers or town residents 
who act as a source of credit for the com- 
munity. They usually charge the current 
rate of interest for loans on good securities. 
Unfortunately many borrowers cannot supply 
these securities and they are often barred from 
such loans or they have to pay too high a rate 
of interest to make their business profitable. It 
must be admitted, however, that these pri- 
vate lenders are frequently a valuable asset 
to a community since they supply a kind of 
credit which may not otherwise be available. 

Local Stores and Farm Implement Dealers — 
This source of credit is one of the most im- 
portant in this country. Farmers get the 
most of their supplies from local stores—seed, 
feed, fertilizers, spray material, household 
goods, farm implements, etc—and in many 
instances pay their bills in part or totally 
after their crops or live stock products are sold. 
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The rate of interest ordinarily charged varies 
to a considerable extent but in many instances 
is fairly high. The dealer of course frequently 
assumes a heavy risk in providing such credit. 


Banks—tThe chartered banks of Canada en- 
gage extensively in providing short-term credit 
for agriculture. However, the conditions under 
which banks obtain their funds, the fact that 
they are lending the money of others which 
is subject to withdrawal on demand or short 
notice, prevents them from providing an inter- 
mediate or long-term form of credit required 
by farmers. For this and other reasons farmers 
have sought means of supplementing the credit 
provided by banks. 


Co-operative Credit—Private lenders, local 
stores, farm equipment dealers, and for certain 
types of credit, banking institutions are not 
entirely satisfactory sources of credit for farm- 
ers. This explains to a large extent the tre- 
mendous expansion of the co-operative credit 
associations in Europe during the last fifty 
years and the progress of the rural credit or- 
ganizations in United States during the last 
_ 15 years. 
~The development of rural credit in Canada 
has been rather slow. While special legislation 
was enacted for this purpose as long ago as 
1898 in British Columbia, in 1900 in Quebec 
and in 1912 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
rural credit has only been effectively organized 
under Provincial Government supervision since 
1917 in seven of the nine provinces of the 
Dominion, 

In 1927 an Act for the purpose of establish- 
ing in Canada a system of Long Term Mort- 
gage Credit for farmers was passed by the 
Federal Parliament, and the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board formed in 1929 was charged with 
administering the Act.* Up to this time this 
Board is operating in six provinces: British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The provinces 
of Ontario and Saskatchewan retain their own 
rural credit systems while the Province of 
Prince Edward Island has not yet organized 
such a service. 





* See the article on the operations of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board by A. E. Richards in the August 
issue of THE EcoNomiIc ANNALIS?T, 


These government organized credit institu- 
tions are built upon co-operative principles and 
include many of the provisions usually found 
in similar agencies organized by farmers. For 
that reason they are included in this section 
although in many particulars they differ from 
the short term credit institutions in Quebec 
and elsewhere which are hereafter referred to. 

Legislation providing for the establishment 
of short term rural credit has also been en- 
acted in Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, Ontario, 
and British Columbia, but this type of rural 
credit has made most progress in the three 
provinces first named. 


RURAL CREDIT IN QUEBEC 


The first successful effort to introduce the 
co-operative short term credit system in Can- 
ada was made by the province of Quebec in 
the form of co-operative People’s Banks 
(known as “Caisses Populaires”). These 
banks are not strictly rural institutions, that 
is to say, they admit to membership not only 
farmers, but people who are engaged in other 
lines of business and they may also be organ- 
ized in cities. It is an adaptation to Cana- 
dian conditions of the co-operative credit 
system inaugurated in Germany by Schulze 
and Raiffeisen in 1848 and in Italy by Luzzatti, 
The essence of this system is based on stimu- 
lating the spirit of thrift and saving in a small 
territorial unit such as a municipality or parish 
where persons are known to one another. This 
credit system is, therefore, especially well 
adapted to rural communities. While these 
banks are not specially engaged in mortgage 
business, loans are made on first mortgages on 
real estate. Loans are also made on notes and 
on personal security. These banks were pre- 
viously organized under the Quebec Syndi- 
cates’ Act and are now operating under the 
Co-operative Syndicates Act of Quebec. The 
first Co-operative People’s Bank in Canada 
was founded at Notre Dame de Levis near 
Quebec in December, 1900, by an economist 
and philanthropist, Alphonse Desjardins. 
Anyone, man, woman, or 
child, may be a member of 
these banks; the essential 
condition of admission is 
honesty and loyalty. These banks cater es- 
pecially to persons with small amounts of say- 
ings to deposit and to those who desire small 
loans. They of course do business with the 
more well to do farmers and others but the 
size of the account is not as important as is 


Members of a 
People’s Bank 





1The information given on Quebec Peoples’ Banks 
in this article is a summary of the Bulletin published 
by the Division of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage 
Foundation, “The Co-operative Peoples’ Banks’? (La 
Caisse Populaire) by Alphonse Desjardins. 
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the loyalty and personal integrity of the de- 
positors or borrowers. 


The Funds of The funds are secured from 
Peoples Banks two main sources, namely, 

the shares subscribed by 
the members and the savings deposits. 

The value of the shares is usually $5 each, 
payable in small instalments. The maxi- 
mum number of shares taken in the bank by 
any member is fixed by the general meeting 
of the members according to the resources 
of the bank in order to prevent any possible 
disturbance of its free operation. These shares 
form a reserve which can be used in any 
emergency, since they may be withdrawn 
whenever their owner needs them, even if only 
partly paid up. They are at the entire dis- 
posal of the members, subject only to the 
provisions of a by-law requiring a notice of 
thirty days. 

The capital of the bank is, therefore, variable 
and experience has demonstrated that the 
withdrawal share is the basic factor of success 
of these banks. The liability of the shareholder 
of the bank is limited to the value of his 
shares in the bank. 

The deposits made exclusively by the mem- 
bers of the bank supply the other source of 
money required for the loans made to mem- 
bers. Deposits can always be withdrawn at 
any time and in a few instances a notice of 
a few days is prescribed by the by-laws for the 
purpose of giving the bank time in special 
cases. The rate of interest paid on deposits 
varies from 3 to 44 per cent and the rate of 
interest on loans granted to borrowers is usu- 
ally 6 per cent. 


The officers are selected at the 
Management general meeting of all the 
shareholders and each member 
has but one vote, no matter what the number 
of his shares are. ‘These officers are divided 
into three committees; the Board of Adminis- 
tration composed of at least five members 
but, generally of nine; the Credit Committee 
of at least three members but, ordinarily of 
four; and the Board of Supervision of three 
members. 
The Board of Administration 
Board of is entrusted with the import- 
Administration ant duty of deciding what 
applicants may be members 
and of excluding those who no longer deserve 
to be. The board must make recommenda- 
tions to the general meeting upon all measures 
which in its best judgment seem to be neces- 
sary to insure the prosperity of the society. 
It acts also as a Board of Arbitration in case 
of disputes and of appeals prescribed by the 
by-laws. 
35811—2 


The Credit Committee deals 
The Credit exclusively with loans to mem- 
Committee bers. Its duties are delicate and 

important and the selection of 
the members of this committee must be made 
carefully. Men with experience and generally 
well acquainted with the moral character of 
the members must be selected for it is the 
first guarantee of the faithful reimbursement 
of the sums borrowed. No loan can be made 
by the manager without having been first un- 
animously agreed upon by the Credit Com- 
mittee. The Co-operative People’s Bank 
should loan money only for productive pur- 
poses as for emergency needs and never for 
luxury purposes. The Credit Committee 
supervises with great care the repayment of 
loans and does not allow a borrower to be in 
default of his payments without satisfactory 
explanation. However, if he is unable to pay 
through unforseen circumstances the bank ex- 
ercises leniency. Reimbursement requirements 
usually call for 5, 10, or 20 instalments. This 
facilitates repayment and insures a constant 
flow of funds to the bank. The bank never 
loans money to a non-member however good 
may be the security offered. Members of the 
Credit Committee cannot borrow from the 
bank, either directly or indirectly. This pro- 
vision may result in inconvenience to them 
but such a rule is a great safeguard. 

This Board is the most import- 
Board of ant in a People’s Bank. It may 
Supervisors even temporarily suspend the 

officers if it finds them guilty 
of some violations of by-laws. It must ex- 
amine the accounts and see that the security 
is sound and good without favour or partiality. 


The manager of the bank is 
The Officers chosen by the Board of Ad- 
of the Bank ministration. To insure the ful- 
filment of his duties he must 
give security to a reasonable amount. Every 
request for a loan is sent to the manager. The 
office of the manager may be filled by any one 
of the three officers: the president, the vice- 
president or the secretary. Usually the secre- 
tary is chosen as manager and is the only 
officer to receive a salary. 
At the end of each year the 
Dividends paid net profits realized after all 
by these Banks expenses, losses Gif any), and 
interest on deposits have 
been paid are used to build a special fund 
divided into three distinct parts—a reserve 
fund, a provident fund, and a surplus fund. 
A fixed percentage is allowed yearly for the 
two first named funds and the balance left is 
divided among the shareholders in proportion 
to the amount of fully paid shares and to the 
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time during which such shares have been paid 
in full during the last financial year. This 
dividend or bonus usually paid on shares runs 
between four and seven per cent and in a few 
cases as high as eight per cent. 

A Co-operative People’s Bank 
is compelled by law to set 
aside yearly at least ten per 
cent of its net profits until 
the total amount equals twice the sum repre- 
sented at any time by the shares and deposits 
of members. In addition to this fixed percent- 
age an entrance tax of ten cents per share 
taken in the bank is also used to build up 
the reserve fund. This tax prevents the un- 
necessary withdrawal of shares, and may be 
increased ten cents for each one per cent paid 
in dividend over four per cent. 

The law prescribes that in case of even 
voluntary liquidation, the reserve fund shall 
not be ditsributed to the shareholders but shall 
be given for some public purpose in the com- 
munity to be designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. This is to prevent the 
temptation from a group of individuals to 
dissolve a bank in order to share the profits 
accumulated by the providence of their pre- 
decessors. 


The purpose of these funds is to protect 
shares and savings against all possible loss 
and to add strength to this sytem based upon 
variable capital. They are not to be drawn 
upon except in cases provided by the by-laws. 
These funds are either invested in Government 
debentures, loaned to public bodies or de- 
posited in chartered banks and the interest 
derived is used for paying the dividend or 
lowering the rate of interest upon loans. 
Lenders and borrowers both have an interest 
in this fund hence, the necessity of acting with 
prudence in using it either to increase the 
dividend or to reduce the rate of interest 
on loans. 


The Reserve 
Fund 


The number of People’s 
Banks in 1929 was 178 
with 44,835 members 44.- 
685 depositors and 13,553 
borrowers. The number 
of loans granted was 17,994 and amounted to 
$4,249,650. Aifter deducting operating expenses 
the net profit was $645,616. The capital stock 
subscribed and paid amounted to $161,990 and 
the savings deposits to $15,147,018. On this 
basis, assuming that there would be a People’s 
Bank in each one of the 1,400 municipalities 
of the province of Quebec, the total paid up 
capital stock of these banks would be approxi- 
mately $1,133,930 and the amount of saving 
deposits would be $106,029,126. This, of 


* Statistical Year Book, Province of Quebec 1930, 
pages 434 and 448. 


Operations of the 
Quebec People’s 
Banks for 1929* 


course, represents only a share of the amount 
of business which could be transacted through 
the Co-operative People’s Banks. 

The \Co-operative People’s Banks of Quebec 
are actually grouped in three regional feder- 
ations for the purpose of promoting their 
progress. 

The expansion of People’s Banks in the 
province of Quebec could have been much 
greater but if one realizes the difficulties en- 
countered thirty years ago in establishing co- 
operative organizations of any kind and par- 
ticularly financial institutions, he must admit 
that this co-operative saving and credit system 
had to be very sound to succeed to such an ex- 
tent. 

Besides supplying a good source of short 

term credit these banks also produced several 
other results, namely, the development of 
private initiative in financial matters, of thrift 
and saving in good times in order to accumu- 
late a reserve for hard times which is the best 
way to build up a credit system. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the opportunities offered 
by these Co-operative Banks have not been 
realized more genrally throughout Canada. 
As a matter of fact they have been organized 
almost exclusively in the Province of Quebec 
and in French-speaking districts of Ontario 
as well as in New England. 
The first long term 
rural credit system or- 
ganized in the province 
of Quebec was the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board in 1929. As already 
stated by Mr. E. A. Richards in the August 
issue of THE Economic ANNALIST, the num- 
ber of applications to the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board in this province from January, 
1929, to March 31, 1931, is 3,357, and the 
number of loans approved is 967 or 28.8 per 
cent. The amount applied for is $9,873,225 ; 
the amount approved $2,340,300, or 23.7 per 
cent, and the amount paid out $1 451,231.51, 
or 14.7 per cent. During the 1980-31 session 
of the Quebec Legislature, legislation was 
enacted empowering the Provincial Govern- 
ment to contribute to the interest payable 
by borrowers in the province of Quebec up 
to one and one-half per cent per annum. 
This means, in effect, that the rate of interest 
payable on these loans by Quebec borrowers 
is, therefore, reduced to five per cent per an- 
num. The results of this legislation and its 
effects on the number of borrowers and the 
loans approved in the future remain to be 
seen. 

The operations of rural credit in the other 
provinces of the Dominion will be reviewed 
in another issue of Tur Economic ANNALIST, 


A. GOSSELIN. 


Long Term Credit 
in Quebee 
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CORPORATION FARMING 


“13 HE use of the corporation as a device to 

provide the capital and control of farm 
businesses though not new has within recent 
years gained more and more prominence. In 
Canada a few such undertakings have been 
organized. Centralized management of or- 
chards, wheat farms and tobacco plantations 
are not uncommon. 

In the case of tobacco production, the 
greatest concentration of corporate farming is 
found in Norfolk county, Ontario. This area is 
one in which tobacco production has been 
developed during the past five or six years. At 
the present time ten plantations might be 
described as being corporate in form of or- 
ganization. One of these is controlled by one 
person and two other large plantations owned 
by individuals are operated by similar methods. 

The following table shows the names of the 
companies, the date at which each began oper- 
ation, the total acres owned and the acres of 
tobacco grown in 1931. These farms are all 
producing “Flue Cured Tobacco.” ‘'Com- 
ment on this table appears to be unnecessary. 


LARGE SCALE TOBACCO PLANTATIONS IN NOR 
FOLK COUNTY, ONTARIO, 1931 














Total Num- 
Year acres Acres ber 
Name of Company | Organ- of oO of 
ized land Tobacco | Ten- 
owned ants 
Windham Plantations 
MICE aoowe oh eae 1929 5,300 1,860 48 
*Lake Erie Tobacco 
Company Limited.| 1928 3,100 1,100 33 
Ontario Plantations 
Iigtraniet lA eon an 1928 1,800 650 18 
St. Williams Planta- 
tions Limited...... 1929 1,800 500 14 
Southern Canada 
Plantations Limited} 1930 1,700 425 13 
Norfolk Tobacco 
Plantations Limited| 1927 2,000 425 14 
Vittoria Plantations 
mi bedenkc seer 1928 1,100 410 9 
Simcoe Plantations 
MTTAIGEC eeaiec sce 1931 500 105 3 
Carolina Plantations 
amitedineiei ce, oct 1928 800 240 8 
Re GrevOLrvyne t: siccr 1926 1,000 300 9 
7H. A. Freeman...... 1928 700 240 if 
MacNamara_ Con- 
struction Company.| 1928 450 150 4 


*Controlled by one individual but corporate organization. 
{Not corporations, both had a smaller acreage in 1926. 
The tenant holdings range 
from 30 to 40 acres, this 
amount of land along with 
the kilns, greenhouses and other equipment, 
supplies a satisfactory unit. 

The tenants are either from Belgium or 
the Southern United States. Many of the 
latter first came in earlier years to South 
Western Ontario as curers and remained as 
tenants. In more recent years plantations 
have secured tenants directly in those areas 
of the Southern States where tobacco has 
been grown on a large scale. 


The Tenants 


The funds required for the financ- 
ing of the companies have been 
secured by the sale of both pre- 
ferred and common stocks. In some cases 
the shares have a par value and in others the 
no par value share has been used. The com- 
panies claim that there has been no undue 
inflation of land values. In almost all cases 
the land was optioned and sold to the com- 
panies at prices slightly above the prices paid 
for land used for the production of staple 
crops or for dairy farms in nearby districts. 
Some of the owners be- 
gan operation with hired 
labour but have gradually 
changed over to the ten- 
ant system. This is an attempt to preserve 
the personal interest of the family group. 
Moreover not all of the land owned can be 
utilized for the production of tobacco there- 
fore the hired labour system of operation has 
not been satisfactory for the additional reasons 
that it has been found difficult to supervise 
and time was lost going from one unit to 
another. 


Capital 


Landlord Tenant 
Operation 


The companies in entering into 
agreements with tenants retain 
control of the production poli- 
cies; that is to say the tenant 
agrees to follow the methods prescribed by the 
companies. A company therefore agrees to 
supply the land, buildings, horses, machinery 
and to pay the taxes. The tenant supplies 
the labour. This is the general principle upon 
which leases are drawn. Two companies 
supply fertilizer to tenants. 

The general policy is to develop a rye and 
tobacco rotation, the rye being disked in 
when the tobacco has been harvested and all 
but sufficient to provide seed and bedding is 
worked under the following year. The com- 
panies provide the seed and assume respon- 
sibility for this practice because it is regarded 
as a capital expenditure. 

The companies also assume charge of the 
curing of the crop because many tenants 
have no experience in this important phase 
of the work. The companies pay the trans- 
portation of the curers from the Southern 
States and from farm to farm as well as half 
of their wages while the tenant boards the 
curer and pays half of the wage bill. 

The terms of the lease provide that in case 
the tenant refuses to follow the instructions 
of the company he may be set aside. The 
company assuming full charge of his crop for 
the balance of the season and charging the 
expenses to the tenants share of the crop. 
This is essential to insure a uniform product 


Tenant 
Agreement 
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and is of peculiar significance in the case of 
partnership tenancies. It is moreover neces- 
sary to protect the companies’ interest not 
only in the crop but in the equipment as 
well. 


Each tenant is supplied with one team of 
horses and in the majority of cases half the 
cost of feed on a basis of $125 feed cost per 
annum is assumed by the company. This 
arbitrary arrangement prevents possible wastes 
of feed by tenants. Moreover the company 
does tractor work at cost to the tenant. This 
is done as a means of providing extra power 
at times when it is required without burden- 
ing the tenant or the company with additional 
horse equipment which would not be fully em- 
ployed. 

Generally speaking tenants are expected to 
haul all goods required for growing the crop 
but the companies do supply oil and gas 
where it is required for tractor operation and 
haul the building materials. The returns are 
divided equally between landlord and tenant 
in almost every case. 

Of the advantages claimed 


Advantages of for the corporate organiza- 


Corporate tion of farms one might 
Management first suggest efficiency in 
management. There are 


several ways in which this is indicated. In 
the case of tobacco production experience and 
skill are essential if a uniformly good crop 
is to be secured. The selection of land and 
cultural practices are of utmost importance. 
The use of correct fertilizers: “ topping ” the 
plants so that the right number of leaves are 
secured to enable satisfactory ripening; decid- 
ing when the crop shall be cut are problems 
demanding experience. Where these opera- 
tions are carried on under the direction of 
experienced management a more highly stand- 
ardized product will result. 


Moreover adequately financed corporations 
are able to purchase supplies at better prices 
due to the volume of their purchases and 
economies in transporting these goods. Two 
examples of these economies may be cited. 
First a saving of from $3 to $4 per ton in the 
purchase of fertilizer and second a saving of 
approximately $90 each in the construction of 
kilns. There is moreover opportunity for a 
well financed corporation to take advantage 
of cash discounts and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in the purchase of other equipments 
some reductions would result. 


The other advantages lie in the selling of 
the product. Efficient corporate management 
should be im a position to analyze market 
conditions to better advantage than individual 
growers. Corporations should also be in a 


position to bargain for the sale of their pro- 
duct, particularly where the market is re- 
stricted to a very few large buyers. It may 
be pointed out that only the corporations 
have been able to develop export outlets and 
they have thus introduced some element of 
competitive buying, at the same time main- 
taining their relations with the domestic pur- 
chasers. In the present situation the corpor- 
ations are not forced to “distress selling.” 
In 1931 the joint effort of a few companies 
resulted in an increase in export business at 
satisfactory prices. 

In regard to sales it may be pointed out 
that for all grades in 1930 the weighted aver- 
age price of tobacco in Norfolk county was 
32 cents per pound. One company secured 
33.7 cents per pound and another obtained 
3525. 

In regard to the distribution of surpluses, 
preferred stock dividends where such are re- 
quired have been paid and the balance of 
the surpluses have been returned to the busi- 
nesses for the purpose of reducing indebted- 
ness, improving the buildings or increasing the 
acreage under production. None of the com- 
panies have attempted to pay dividends on 
common stock, which under the circumstances, 
the directors feel to be a safe business 
policy. That is to say the companies have 
been in operation for but a short time and 
the withholding of common stock dividends 
would indicate a conservative business policy. 

It is claimed moreover that no unusual 
difficulties have developed in the management 
of the companies. 

The experience of these corpor- 
ate farms has been short and 
in the absence of a complete 
analyses of data on their operations one must 
refrain from a definite appraisal of their ac- 
complishments but in conclusion it may be 
said that the necessity of providing large 
amounts of capital for land, buildings and 
equipments; the high operating expenses in- 
volved in the production of tobacco; the skill 
required to raise the crop and the efficiency 
essential to satisfactory sales all indicate the 
desirability of a division of responsibility be- 
tween landlord and tenant. It may also be 
suggested that a company operating on a 
large scale may prove to be a more efficient 
landlord than a number of individuals at- 
tempting to perform that service. So long as 


Conclusion 


the companies deal fairly with tenants and 


select good citizens as tenants there is little 
likelihood of a corporate landlord being un- 
desirable, moreover in the matter of sales the 
tenant and landlord have a common interest 
and any tendency to take unfair advantage 


‘of tenants is thus minimized. 


J. COKE, - 
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ACREAGE, YIELD AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 
IN CANADA 


RELIMINARY estimates of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop for 1931 issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics reveal the expected yield 
to be 11.3 bushels, the lowest since 1919 and 
the total production 271,000,000 bushels, the 
lowest since 1924. Acreage has declined ap- 
proximately 5 per cent since the high point of 
1929. 

In the accompanying table the acreage of 
wheat sown each year for the period 1908 to 
1931 is shown together with the prices received 
by producers and other data computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In that period 
the acreage of wheat has increased by about 
18,000,000 acres from less than 7,000,000 to 
more than 25,000,000. Of this increase approxi- 
mately two-thirds or 12,000,000 acres is re- 
corded for the period of the war and succeed- 
ing two years of high prices. It is significant 
that during the decade since 1921 the total in- 
crease in acreage was only 2,000,000. This fact 
is important in view of the relatively favour- 
able prices prevailing from 1924 to 1927 and 
the fact that settlement of new areas was still 
in progress. It appears that a price averaging 
between $1 and $1.25 for all grades at the farm 
was only sufficient to bring about a very moder- 
ate increase in acreage. It should be observed 
- that Canada’s production which amounted to 
:- 479,000,000 bushels in 1927 and 566,000,000 in 
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1928 was due to yields of 21.4 and 23.5 
bushels respectively whereas the average yield 
for the past twenty-four years has been about 
17 bushels. It was this fact rather than in- 
creased acreage that made Canada one of 
the principal contributors to an increased 
world output. On the acreage side most of the 
increase since 1920 took place in Argentina 
and Australia where the combined increase 
from 1920 to 1928 approximates 11,000,000 
acres. 

A comparison of acreage and 
Production prices also reveals an interesting 


Lags relationship which, though not 
unusual, is worthy of emphasis at 
this time. It indicates that increases and de- 


creases In acreage lag from one to four years 
behind corresponding changes in price. For 
several years following 1909 prices declined, but 
acreage, which had been stimulated by rising 
prices continued to increase until 1911 and did 
not decline appreciably until 1914. This was 
two years after prices touched their low point. 

During the war period production was stimu- 
lated by abnormal prices and to some extent 
by patriotic appeals for increased output of 
food supplies. Even during this period, how- 
ever, production lagged behind price. 

In 1920 prices broke from the high peak of 
1919 and declined precipitously for two years, 
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ACREAGE AND PRICE OF WHEAT IN CANADA 1908-31 


Expansion of wheat acreage in Canada was most marked during the war and succeeding years 


ot high prices. 


Increases and decreases in acreage lag from one to several years behind 


corresponding changes in price. 
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followed by two more years of moderate de- 
clines, but acreage increased until 1921. There 
then followed a decline in acreage for several 
years although in the meantime prices staged 
a marked recovery during 1924 and 1925. This 
recovery again was followed by an increase 
of acreage but the response did not come un- 
til two years after substantial price increases 
had taken place. The favourable prices of 
1924-26 resulted in increases in acreage which 
were not halted until 1930 although in the 
meantime prices had again declined substan- 
tially. 


AREA, YIELD AND VALUE OF WHEAT GROWN IN 
CANADA, 1908-31 














Yield Total Average Total 
Year Area per yield price per value 
acre bushel 

**000” “000” | onfarms| ‘‘000’ 
1908 6,610 17:00 | 112,434 0-81 91,228 
1909 7,750 21-51 166,744 0-85 141,320 
1910 8, 863 14-89 132,049 0-75 99,530 
1911 11,101 20-80 230,924 0-64 148, 123 
1912 10,997 20-38 224,159 0-62 139,090 
1913 11,015 21-04 231,717 0-67 156, 462 
1914 10,294 15-67 161, 280 1-22 196,418 
1915 15,109 26-05 393, 543 0-91 35€, 817 
1916 15,370 17-10 262.781 1-31 344,096 
1917 14, 756 15-75 233, 743 1-94 453,039 
1918 17,354 11-00 189,075 2-02 381,678 
1919 19,126 10-00 193, 260 2°37 457,722 
1920 18, 232 14-50 263, 189 1-62 427,357 
1921 23,261 13-0 300,858 0-81 242,936 
1922 22,423 17-8 399,786 0-85 339,419 
1923 21,886 21-7 474,199 0-67 316,995 
1924 22.056 11-9 262,097 1-22 320,362 
1925 20,790 19-0 395,475 1-23 487,736 
1926 22,896 17-8 407,136 1-09 A442 221 
1927 22,460 21-4 479,665 1-00 477,791 
1928 24,119 23-5 566,726 0-80 451,235 
1929 25,255 12-1 304, 520 1-05 319,715 
1930 24,898 16-0 397, 872 0-44 174, 792 
19317 24,109 11:3 ied AO Oia evens ee OR SE oe 


*Compiled from data appearing in the 1910, 1915, 1916-17, 
1921 and 1931 issues of the Canada Year Book. 
jEstimate Dominion Bureau of Statistics, C.R. No. 19. 


At least two other factors in- 
fluence the acreage sown to 
wheat. They are (1) weather 
conditions which frequently 
interfere with the preparation of land or with 
seeding, and (2) improved types of machines 
resulting in lower cost production. These and 
other influences have caused the relationship 
of acreage to price to be less uniform than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

If prices remain low as at present acreage 
will continue to decline, thus exercising a cor- 
rective influence and if history repeats itself 
acreage will continue to fall off for a period 
of at least a year or two after prices again turn 
up. 

The decline in wheat prices which set in 
several years ago and which is now influenc- 
ing the acreage sown in Canada is also hay- 
ing a similar affect on other important ex- 
porting countries. The United States acreage 
has declined by more than 4,000,000 acres ac- 


Other Factors 
Influence 


cording to the August report on the Wheat 
Situation issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Official Argentine statistics, quoted 
in the same report, give the acreage for 1931-32 
as 17,050,000 compared with 21,283,000 acres 
for the season 1930-31. Unofficial but reliable 
Australian estimates give a reduction of 4,- 
000,000 acres. The combined wheat acreage in 
Canada, United States, the Argentine and Au- 
stralia for 1931-32 is estimated at 109,971,000 
compared with 122,400,600 acres for 1930-31.(*) 

Not quite the same situation prevails in 
European and Asiatic countries. National 
policies affect the wheat production program 
in many of these, but in spite of efforts to 
maintain or increase production preliminary 
reports indicate some decline. Russia with 
an estimated increase of 10 per cent is an im- 
portant exception. 

Summarizing these observations on wheat 
prices and production movements, it is noted 
that in the first stage increasing prices en- 
courage increased acreage and greater pro- 
duction; increased production causes lower 
prices but acreage continues to expand for a 
period of from one to several years after the 
peak of prices has been reached. In the 
second stage declining prices are followed by 
reductions in acreage but these reductions as 
indicated lag considerably behind the down- 
ward trend of prices. The conclusion of the 
second stage again marks the resumption of 
the first but the decline of acreage usually 
continues for one or more years after prices 
turn upwards. At the present time we are well 
advanced in the second stage of the cycle. 


Tare DOO es 


The suspension of the gold standard in 
England has resulted in many contributions 
on the subject. Important among these is 
a statement given to the Canadian Press by 
Sir Thomas White, Minister of Finance for 
Canada during the war years. This state- 
ment appears in full in the October 1st issue 
of the Farmers’ Sun, Toronto. 

Students of economic and monetary prob- 
lems are referred to two other interesting con- 
tributions. These are “The Importance of 
Parity for the Pound Sterling” by Andrew 
A. Boch, Ph. D. appearing in the September 
3rd issue of the Financial World, New York 
and “Great Britain Goes Off the Gold Stand- 
ard,’ the opening contribution of the Na- 
tional City Bank (New York) October 
monthly letter. 


1 The Report on the wheat situation issued Oct. 22, 


by the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics confirms the acreage reductions reported in 
their August statement. 
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COST AND EFFICIENCY IN COMMERCIAL 
EGG PRODUCTION 


HE Agricultural Experiment Station, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, has recently compiled 
the results of a three year economic study of 
poultry raising in that State which will be of 
interest to Canadian poultrymen, particularly 
those in British Columbia. The study was a 
joint undertaking of Farm Management and 
Poultry Divisions and is published in Bulletin 
287. 

The study dealt with: (1) the cost of pro- 
ducing commercial eggs in Oregon, (2) the 
factors influencing costs, and (3) the adjust- 
ment in the operation and the integral organi- 
zation of the poultry enterprise and the poul- 
try farm. 

The cost and efficiency figures taken covered 
three successive years, 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
and included 441 representative commercial 
egg farms. Cost of production data for 271,- 
337 hens, producing 3,864,163 dozen of eggs 
were obtained. 

This was relatively small— 
The Capital $4.56 per hen made up as 


Investment —follows:— 
Per Per 
hen cent 
IPO Give SUOCKUSelii anaes aenclocieor $1.49 or 33 
PAV AID Dee NOUSE ease ecicccitee bce ce cs ore 1.38 or 30 
IBSSUTVC Mar, Sberererare cece ero oictaieit as aise Soe ane -62 or 14 
Brooder and range houses...... .29 or 6 
Auto, machinery, fencing, etc.... .78 or ul? 
$4.56 or 100 


Over the three year period the net annual 
cost of production was $4.09 per hen or 28.7 
cents per dozen. The two major items of 
cost were for feed and labour. 

Feed—$2.67 per hen or 18.7 cents jper 
doz.—54 per cent. 

Labour—92 cents per hen or 6.5 cents per 
doz.—19 per cent. 

On the individual farms 
High Egg there was a very wide 
Producing Flocks variation in cost of pro- 
Pay Best duction. 

Of the best 81 flocks the 
average cost of producing eggs was 22.6 cents 
per dozen. 

The next best 132 flocks the average cost of 
producing eggs was 24.9 cents per dozen. 

The next best 132 flocks the average cost 
of producing eggs was 33.0 cents per dozen. 

Of the poorest 81 flocks the average cost of 
producing eggs was 37.4 cents per dozen. 

The low cost or better producing farms 
were consistently below the average cost, 
varying little from year to year indicating 
good hens and an efficient system; while the 
high-cost or poorer producing farms varied 


widely in costs from year to year indicating 
a poorer quality of hens and lack of an effi- 
cient system. 

The gross annual income per 
The Profits hen was $4.96 of which $4.14 
of the was the value of the eggs pro- 
Enterprise duced. 

Eighty-four flocks, or 19 per 
cent of all the flocks, obtained an annual 
profit of $1.16 per hen or 27 per cent above 
the cost of production. Their return to the 
owner for his labour was $1.92 per hen and for 
labour and capital invested $2.14 per hen. 

Highty flocks, or 18 per cent of all the 
flocks, had an annual loss of $1.34 per hen; 
220 or half of all the flocks obtained an aver- 
age annual profit of 63 cents per hen, or 14 
per cent above the cost of production. Their 
return to the owner for his labour was $1.43 
per hen and for labour and capital invested 
$1.65 per hen. The other 221 flocks did not 
return sufficient income to meet the total cost 
of production. 

The average annual yield of the 
Egg Yield a 271,337 hens over the three-year 
Dominant period was 171 eggs per hen; 
Factor 168 flocks, or 38 per cent of all 

the flocks, had an average annual 
yield of 196 eggs per hen. At the average price 
received for the eggs it required a yield of 170 
eggs per hen to pay the total cost of produc- 
tion, and 110 eggs per hen to pay the bare 
cash cost of production. 

Of the whole 271,337 birds 60 per cent were 
pullets, 30 per cent yearling hens, and 10 per 
cent old hens, a very successful division. 





SASKATCHEWAN TOWN 
HAS MARKET DAY 
The weekly publication of the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture Markets 
Branch known as “Co-operation and Mark- 
ets News,” under date of September 11 
contains a reference to a Market Day held 
at Melville, Sask., as reported to the Regina 
Daily Star. According to the news despatch 
the arrangements for this, the first Market Day 
in the town, were in the hands of a Markets 
Committee backed by the Town Council. 
A site was prepared where live stock, hay, 
wood, etc. could be offered for sale, 
while in show rooms nearby farmers and their 
wives displayed other farm products. Advan- 
tage was taken of the market by consumers in 
the town and the venture appears to have 
proven entirely successful. It is noteworthy 
also that business places in the town profited 
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by the new activity. From other sources 
we learn that the city of Yorkton, Sask., is 
also encouraging a similar movement. 

It would seem that there should be op- 
portunities for the development of this kind 
of activity in more prairie towns. The prac- 
tice of holding Market Days which is so 
common in the towns and cities of the east- 
ern provinces is by no means as familiar to 
people on the prairies. There is no doubt 
that the establishment of Market Days in the 
prairie towns would provide a market for a 
larger quantity of local produce and also as- 
sure a better supply of fresh farm products 
to the consumers in the small centres. 

The Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture has for some years 
encouraged the holding of Market Days in 
the spring of the year. It would seem that 
this extension of the idea should be beneficial 
to all concerned. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE! 
SERVICE AIDS IN MARKETING 
CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


In an address before the Eastern Ontario 
Local of the Canadian Society of Technical 
Agriculturists, Mr. C. H. Payne, Director of 
the Commercial Intelligence Service of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, outlined 
the work of the service and referred particu- 
larly to the activities of Trade Commissioners 
in finding markets for Canadian farm pro- 
ducts. 

According to Mr. Payne, the present ser- 
vice commenced with the appointment of a 
Canadian Commercial Agent in Australia in 


1895 and Canada, therefore, was the first 
country to have Trade Commissioners. The 
Canadian Service has grown materially since 
its inception, there being at present 34 Trade 
Commissioners and 22 Assistant Commission- 
ers representing Canada in various parts of 
the world. The overseas service is linked with 
a Headquarters Division in Ottawa. 

The object of the service is primarily to ex- 
pand the markets for Canadian products but 
in this connection Trade Commissioners per- 
form a multitude of supplementary duties. In 
furthering their main objective a publication 
known as “The Commercial Intelligence Jour- 
nal” is published weekly, summarizing trade 
opportunities and developments in foreign 
countries. In addition to this means of ac- 
quainting Canadian exporters with business 
opportunities the Ottawa and overseas offices 
provide a direct service for Canadian firms 
and importers in other countries. In this con- 
nection a classified directory of Canadian busi- 
ness firms is maintained. 


The personnel of this trade service or- 
ganization is now recruited from among the 
graduates of Canadian colleges and universi- 
ties by competitive Civil Service examination. 
The successful candidates usually spend one 
year in Canada becoming familiar with head 
office activities and in learning about the 
market requirements of Canadian business 
firms before being assigned to an overseas 
office for a further period of training as an 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 

Finding markets for and facilitating the 
movement of Canadian farm products are 
among the important activities of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service. 





ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


“Some Aspects of Meat Distribution and 
Consumption,” by Arthur Jones and S. M. 
Makings, Midland Agricultural College, Sut- 
ton Bonington, Loughborough, England. 

This study is based upon conditions in 
Loughborough in 1930: 

“Whilst the need for better organized pro- 
duction and marketing of fat stock is of para- 
mount importance to the producer, its signific- 
ance to the consumer must not be over- 
looked—The average working class family 
consisting of two adults and two children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years, con- 
sume approximately five pounds of butcher’s 
meat. At the low price of 10d. per pound this 
would account for over 10 per cent of an in- 
come of 40/- weekly.” 


“The modern tendency for lean meat and 
small joints is shown to have a strong in- 
fluence on the price per live ecwt. realized by 
different classes of fat cattle. The evidence 
indicates that producers aiming to meet the 
requirements of the Loughborough market 
should supply small weight cattle in nicely 
finished condition but not too fat. At the 
same time a market for large well finished 
cattle has been noted due in part to a steady 
demand for large joints in hotels, restaurants 
and similar institutions and in part to the 
requirements in the country. The following 
table shows the result of this phase of the 
enquiry :— 
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PREFERENCE SHOWN BY THE DIFFERENT ete aed GROUPS FOR VARIOUS SIZES AND 


ee 
1 ee oa 


Number of households stating size of joint preferred 





Large Small Medium 
Occupational Group ————. 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Total 
Number of Number of Number of 
Total Total Total 
Wiolletonc Ommepree rac tes ciren cet rhc PEA ore ecs 5 4 74 61 43 35 122 
PPA GETN Gee nee ct eee Oe ATE Te ee 9 9 64 62 30 29 103 
CGY Ceres YEE 8 Sacco RA 4 5 53 65 25 30 82 
PAT LISELI RE IN i ret ete renee eth ee ane sie 11 4 191 67 83 29 285 
Ee OUTIT O Mme renee ere Mone terete cit ae) notre ein ls oe 12 6 119 62 60 32 191 
MaASCClaNneGisen cee cra tex kocee: Kies she eaten eee 2 2 71 71 27 27 100 
Ley EW NSY. Seek © Nepstar on ann oes a 43 5 572 65 268 30 883 


The report suggests that distributive units 
with a turnover of less than 500 pounds dressed 
meat were uneconomic although a definite 
statement is not made: “It appears highly 
probable that economy and efficiency of work- 
ing increases with increasing trade up to a 
weekly turnover of at least 5,000 pounds 
dressed carcass weight.” 


The report contains a foreword by A. W. 
Street of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and is divided into, Introduction, 
Loughborough Meat Supplies, Retail Distri- 
bution, Consumption, Consumer Preferences, 
Conclusions and Appendices. 


Potato Prices In England And Wales, By 
R. F. George, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Part IV, 19381. 


This article deals with the trend of prices 
received by the grower, wholesaler and re- 
tailer and also price margins between the 
grower and the wholesaler and between the 
wholesaler and retailer. In the period be- 
tween 1909 and 1914 the average margin be- 
tween grower and wholesaler was 14s. 1d., the 
range being from 9s. 10d. to 18s. 1d. or 58 
per cent. 


In the period 1926 to 1931 the range in mar- 
gin was from 21s. 4d. to 28s. 8d. or 29 per cent. 
In comparing the percentage of the wholesale 
prices which the growers obtained the author 
shows that the average for the pre-war period 
was 80 whereas that for the post-war period 
was 78, a decline of 2 per cent. Prices de- 
clined sharply in 1928-9, 1929-30. During 
these years the grower obtained 73 per cent 
and 64 per cent of the wholesale price. 

In regard to retail prices the grower on the 
average of 1926-31 obtained 50 per cent, the 
wholesaler 14 per cent and the retailer 31 
per cent. 


W. T. Jackman, Department of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto, writing in 
the Financial Post, October 10, 1931, expresses 
the belief that railway companies in Canada 
should control motor carriers on the high- 
ways. This is the eighth article in a series 
on Highway Transport and Steam Railways. 

He points out the following possible 
results; (1) the railways would be able to 
co-ordinate the system of transportation, the 
steam lines providing the trunk system and 
the motor carriers the short line feeders; (2) 
the ruinous competition would be eliminated; 
(3) by linking the motor truck with the rail- 
ways the burden of regulation would be al- 
most eliminated because railway operations 
are already regulated; (4) the rail companies 
would soon be placed upon a surplus paying 
basis rather than a deficit basis; (5) this 
method would be least injurious to those con- 
cerned. Essential motor carriers would con- 
tinue. Motor manufacturers would still make 
sales of trucks to financially responsible com- 
panies rather than to a large number of in- 
dividuals. The individual who desired to use 
his own truck would still be able to do so. 





“Statistics of Main Features of the Primary 
Industries of New Zealand” (mimeograph) 
has been issued by the Farm Economics sec- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. In 
the season of 1901-2, 48,526,778 pounds of 
butterfat were produced and in 1929-30 the 
amount produced was 314,068,158 pounds. In 
the season of 1919-20 there were 893,454 dairy 
cows in New Zealand representing 28.8 per 
cent of the total cattle in the Dominion, 
whereas in 1929-30 there were 1,440,321 dairy 
cows or 38.2 per cent of total cattle. In the 
season of 1919-20, 33,576 cases of apples were 
exported and in 1929-30, 1,271,481 cases were 
shipped overseas. A case contains 40 pounds 
net. These and other comparisons are made 
available in this publication. 
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NOTES 


A review of agricultural production policies 
in different parts of the world is interesting. 
At one extreme we have the United States 
Government advocating a program of re- 
stricted production; at the other we have the 
case of Spain where the Government is giv- 
ing power to the police to enforce a program 
ensuring productive operation of each farm 
unit; in between these two extremes we find 
an interesting variety of policies in force in 
different countries. 





An encouraging interest in agricultural Eco- 
nomics is being shown by Canadian University 
graduates who are pursuing advanced study 
this year. University registrations are not yet 
at hand but information from other sources 
indicates a fair registration for graduate de- 
grees in this field. Several Canadians have 
been awarded fellowships or other honors by 
United States universities and are registered 
for master’s and doctor’s degrees in agricul- 
tural economics at these institutions. 





Purchasers of fruit in Ottawa and other 
Canadian centres have noted with interest the 
appearance of the “Big O” trade mark on 
Ontario fruit displayed in the markets and 
stores this fall. This label which is a guaran- 
tee of quality is one of the results accom- 
plished by the Ontario Fruit Branch and the 
Marketing Board working through the Grow- 
ers’ Council. 





Hon. Robert Weir, Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture and Chairman of the National 
Committee for the World’s Grain Exhibition 
and Conference which was to have been 
held in Regina next year, has announced the 
postponement of this event until the summer 
of 1933. 





The Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in- co-operation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has established a new unit to be known as 
“Extension in Agricultural Economics.” This 
unit is to assist State Extension Services in 
planning and conducting extension programs 
in agricultural economics. 





Mr. Andrew Cairns called at the Economics 
Branch while in Ottawa, October 3, en route 
to London, England, where he takes up work 
with the Empire Marketing Board. Until his 
new appointment Mr. Cairns was Statistician 


and Economist with the Central Selling 
Agency of the Canadian Wheat Pool at Win- 
nipeg. He has been invited to the Empire 
Marketing Board to assume work in the field 
of agricultural economics with particular refer- 
ence to statistics. 

Mr. Cairns is a graduate of the University 
at Alberta and for a time pursued graduate 
study in agricultural economics at the uni- 
versity of Minnesota where, for two years, he 
held a Rockefeller Fellowship. 





The United Farmers’ Co-operative Com- 
pany of Ontario is submitting to its members 
a plan of reorganization. The company was 
organized in 1914 and last year did a business 
for farmers aggregating approximately $20,- 
000,000. The new organization which will be 
a non-stock co-operative takes the place of 
the original company which has 20,000 farmer 
shareholders. It has undergone many changes 
and expanded into a variety of activities since 
its inception which has led many to think 
that its activities can best be conducted by a 
somewhat different form of organization and 
operation. 





In the year 1929 there were 23 new co- 
operative societies organized in the province 
of Quebec, 17 in 1930 and 19 up to September, 
1931. This is a total of 59 new co-operative 
societies during the last three years. 

The Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec in- 
cludes actually 46 local co-operative societies. 
The total amount of business transacted by 
these co-operative societies was $11,638,056 in 
1930 compared with $11,743,921 in 1929. 





An invention recently displayed at the wash- 
ington State Fair at Yakima and reported 
upon by The Packer under date of September 
26 should be of interest to Canadian produc- 
ers and consumers of apples. This machine 
which is designed for convenient use of soft 
drink establishments will convert two apples 
into a glass of cider in one minute. It may 
result in making fresh apple juice as popular 
as orange juice is at present and, if so, should 
materially increase the market for apples. 





/ 

Mr. Charles E. Hoyles of the Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Company has been elected 
to the presidency of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and Mr. Henry E. Sellers of the Fed- 
eral Grain Company and Mr. Henry Gour 
of the James Richardson Grain Company 
have been elected vice-presidents. 
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THE PURCHASE OF APPLES BY CONSUMERS IN 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO! 


tion and marketing being conducted by 

the Economics Branch a questionnaire was 
sent to a large number of consumers in Mont- 
real and Toronto, the object being to obtain 
data on the buying and consuming habits of 
city dwellers which could be summarized in 
such a way as to give farmers and others 
interested in production and marketing some 
idea of what to do to meet the consumers’ 
demand and increase apple sales. 

A total of 774 questionnaires containing 
usable data were returned. Of these 491 came 
from Toronto and 283 from Montreal. The 
latter represent 179 replies from English speak- 
ing and 104 from French speaking residents. 
The difference in totals appearing in accom- 
panying tables is due to the fact that on some 
reports not all of the questions were answered. 


IE connection with a study of apple produc- 


Quantities Usually Purchased at One Time 


The first question asked the quantity of 
apples usually purchased at one time. In the 
answers to the question we have reflected both 
quantity and type of container. The question 
was asked in such a way as to obtain data 
on both eating and cooking apples, but since 
the results are approximately the same except 
that purchases of eating apples by the dozen 
were reported as more common than of cook- 
ing apples, only the table dealing with the 
latter is used in this discussion, 


In the combined total for the two cities and 
for both English and French purchasers it is 
evident that the six-quart basket is the popular 
container. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
purchases of early apples and approximately 


TABLE 1—QUANTITIES OF COOKING APPLES USUALLY PURCHASED AT ONE TIME BY 
CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO. 








Number of persons reporting 





ties. Se ee eS 


Montreal 
Quantity usually 
purchased English French 
Early { Late | Early | Late 
apples | apples | apples | apples 
6-quart basket....... 28 24 5 5 
11-quart basket...... 13 9 3 3 
Belgise.gkeecks 50 49 15 12 
Barrel. 2 16 2 8 
BOURTOT SF crcl aur ek 5 10 3 4 
Dozen.. 13 13 5 6 
HAMS bigs ss a 7 es TS EE 1 
Gallon.. eae 4 7 Ties 
Pe ear ee ee 2 6 2 1 
Basket—M iscellane- 
OUS S1Z€8.....5:..-:- 10 ECD: hp at here le has wo 
Miscellaneous quanti- 9 10 50 42 
Letslarees. ; 138 156 86 82 


1 Subject to revision and correction. 


Toronto Totals 
Per cent Per cent 
Early | Late | Early of Late of 
apples | apples | apples | total | apples | total 
reports reports 
221 159 254 40-0 188 28.8 
8 67 100 15-7 79 12-1 
14 22 79 12-4 83 12 i 
12 51 16 2-5 75 11-5 
11 35 19 3-0 49 7°5 
4 4 22 3°5 23 3:5 
7 13 9 1-4 16. 2-5 
7 6 12 1-9 13 2-0 
Geely 4 4 0-6 11 1-7 
18 38 28 4-4 48 7-3 
34 16 93 14-6 68 10-4 
412 415 636 | 100-0 653 100-0 
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29 per cent of late varieties were of this 
quantity. The eleven-quart basket ran second 
in total popularity. Combined figures in these 
instances are hardly satisfactory, however, 
since it is apparent that these containers or 
quantities are much more frequently reported 
in Toronto. Whether this preference is due 


cool weather. These data suggest the desir- 
ability of producers concentrating upon the use 
of small containers for selling early apples. 

Boxes, bushels, and hampers represent a 
relatively small proportion of the purchases 
of consumers. However, the demand for these 
containers, as well as for barrels, is not prop- 
erly reflected by these data for the larger con- 
tainers are in demand by retailers and are 
used by them in filling orders for pecks and 
other small quantities, 

The information given in Table 1 is pre- 
sented in a little different way in Table 2 
which summarizes the total purchases of both 
eating and cooking apples and of early and 
late seasonal varieties. This Table is of some- 
what more value than the preceding one 


TABLE 2.—PURCHASES OF APPLES BY CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1929-30 














Montreal Toronto 
English French 
Number Number Number 
Quantity or size of of Total | Aver- of Total | Aver- of Total | Aver- 
container persons | amount] age per | persons} amount] age per | persons | amount| age per 
re- pur- pur- re- pur- pur- re- pur- pur- 
porting | chased | chaser | porting | chased | chaser | porting | chased | chaser 
pur- pur- pur- 
chases chases chases 
TORIC. Meee on ee ea os se 21 37 1-76 20 43 2-15 85 172 2-02 
Or Were eee e gb ms, {dee 26 43 1-65 14 100 7-14 43 135 3°14 
| EVs) 1.) Oe ee ee ee ne 23 132 5-74 13 24 1-85 84 358 4-26 
11<Quait DasKO6..na.2. 52-65, 31 471 15-19 15 235 15-67 168 Maou 13-99 
G-GUST DSS ROU. le ee ela 53 1,077 20-32 DE 497 18-4] 304 6,783 22-31 
e-WuarT basket .c7 36.0. d ae tux as 333 14-48 il 148 13-45 19 248 13-05 
Cel irre ee ee ty oho 35 2,633 75-22 9 ti2 19-11 4 132 18-86 
DGZEN Yee ee es ee 48 1,502 31-29 25 679 27-16 63 914 14-50 
Pound hehe aetna elke 11 504 45-82 9 1379 40.153-22 11 938 85-27 
Miscellaneous. ...260. 25.5% i ee S| ee 14 429 | 30-64 23 313 13-60 


to the fact that these baskets are much more 
generally used by Ontario apple sellers or 
whether the demand for such quantities 
brought about the use of this size containers 
is a debatable question. In any case the 
basket seems to have met with a good recep- 
tion. In Montreal where the six- and eleven- 
quart basket are less common there is a pro- 
portionately larger percentage of purchases by 
pecks, “measures,” dozens and in miscellaneous 
quantities or sizes of containers. 

The barrel is the fourth most popular size 
of container or quantity purchased at one time 
but if only purchases of late apples be con- 
sidered there is little to choose between the 
eleven-quart basket, the peck and the barrel 
for second place. As might be expected the 
consumer purchaser is more interested in the 
larger measure when purchasing apples of good 
keeping quality and late enough to insure 


since if gives the quantities purchased per 
family. In another tabulation which will 
appear in a later issue of the Economic 
Annalist the consumption per family and per 
individual will be analyzed in detail. A much 
larger number of persons reported purchases 
of six- and eleven-quart baskets than of any 
other sized container, particularly in Toronto 
but the quantities purchased per person re- 
porting was larger in the case of barrels when 
it is realized that a barrel averages about 188 
pounds compared with 16 and 8 for the eleven- 
and six-quart baskets, respectively. Compared 
in this way the quantities purchased in the 
smaller containers represent only about one 
and one-half barrels in each case. However, 
many mcre persons confined their purchases 
exclusively to the baskets than was the case 
with the larger containers which is an im- 
portant consideration, 
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Factors Determining Quantities Purchased 


The question, “Why do you not use more 
apples?” was asked. The answers of those 
replying to this question are given in Table 3. 
It will be observed that a very large per- 
centage consider they are using all they can 
or desire. This does not mean, necessarily, 
that such persons could not be induced to 
purchase or consume more apples. Desire at 
least can be influenced by many factors in- 
cluding education and advertising. 


attractive and convenient containers such as 
the six- and eleven-quart basket, influenced 
the answers to a considerable degree, 


Competition of Other Fruit 


Since citrus fruits and bananas are major 
competitors with apples during practically the 
entire season an expression of opinion as to 
relative costs was sought. Summarizing the 
opinions expressed in both cities (Tables 4 
and 5) it appears that the majority consider 


TABLE 3—FACTORS LIMITING THE PURCHASES OF APPLES AS INDICATED BY 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION: “WHY DO YOU NOT USE MORE APPLES” 


ooo 
TT TT oo es 


Toronto 


Montreal Totals 
English French 

; Number} Per cent] Number|Per cent} Number|Per cent} Number] Per cent 
Reasons given _of of total of fof total of fof total of |of total 
times | reasons} times | reasons] times | reasons} times | reasons 

given | given | given | given | given | given | given | given 
Purchasing all required or desired.. 183 45-9 61 38-9 22 24-7 266 41-2 
RES DENSV Oakes vee ccc oe ees ¢ 6 ca oes 110 27-6 65 41-4 49 55-1 224 34-7 
mere a CONNIEK 95 ok oc hs invigysielnctans 6 23 5-8 A Dein laevis core tasty eas oF 4-2 
Mea Ol GEORG. oe Soy etek oon eee os 16 4-0 4 2-5 5 5-6 25 3-9 
Poor quality. 18 4-5 4 2-5 3 3°4 25 3°9 
Poor marketing methods (grading).. 4 1-0 2 AES) cA ey RMS tel 6 0-9 
DE Ee LIOOUIS te ee os Seles 6 ui k's ies 45 it-2 iy 10-9 10 11-2 72 11-2 
BUOURIAeut See ceo ielAcein: 399 | 100-0 157 | 100-0 89 | 100-0 645 100-0 





Many felt that apples were “too expensive.” 
This is further emphasized by the answers to 
the question responsible for Tables 4 and 5 
dealing with the relative cost of apples, 
oranges, grapefruit and bananas. In Table 3 
it is shown that 41:4 per cent of English 
speaking and 55:1 per cent of the French 
speaking persons in Montreal who answered 
the question thought apples “too expensive.” 
This compares with but 27-6 per cent for 
Toronto. Close proximity of the latter city 
to more abundant supplies is undoubtedly a 
factor influencing price, It is possible, how- 
ever, that methods of marketing pursued in 
Toronto, the greater display of apples in small 


apples “less expensive” than the other fruits 
mentioned, except in the case of bananas in 
Montreal. 

In this case 55:5 per cent of the English 
speaking and 58-2 per cent of the French 
speaking purchasers considered bananas less 
expensive than apples. Although Montreal 
purchasers, both French and English, answered 
this question in favour of apples when the 
comparison was with oranges and grapefruit 
the majority was not nearly as large as is 
the case in Toronto where only 10-5 per cent 
considered oranges less expensive than apples 
and 9-0 per cent felt the same about grape- 
fruit. 


TABLE 4.—OPINIONS OF CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AS TO THE RELATIVE COST OF APPLES, ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT AND BANANAS 








English French 
Oranges Grapefruit Bananas Oranges Grapefruit Bananas 
Number|Per cent} Number|Per cent| Number)Per cent| Number|Per cent} Number] Per cent} Number|Per cent 
answer-| total | answer-| total | answer-| total | answer-| total | answer-/ total | answer-| total 
ing |answers| ing |answers| ing |answers| ing |answers} ing |answers| ing | answers 
More expensive than 
ADDON as eh ah 105 61-4 121 70-8 61 35°7 63 58-3 61 61-6 38 36-9 
ere eG than 
GR Ak. 55 32-2 45 26-3 95 55-5 41 38-0 33 33-3 60 58-2 
Little o or no differ- 
ENCOne waters ks 11 6-4 5 2-9 15 8-8 4 3-7 5 5-1 5 4-9 
Lotals sana: 171 | 100-0 171 100-0 171 | 100-0 108 | 100-0 99 | 100-0 103 100-0 
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It should be stated that “less expensive” is 
a relative term. About the best than can be 
said for it is that it sums up the general im- 
pression or opinion which the purchaser or 
user has formed. The conclusion is probably 
reached more upon the use of apples in the 
home for cooking than from the purchase of 


centage of these are apartment house dwellers. 
In reality what this means is that the house- 
wife who is now in the habit of buying in 
small quantities does not think of lack of 
storage space as a factor limiting her purchases 
of this commodity. 

It is significant, however, that even in Can- 


apples for eating out of the hand. ada’s two largest cities considerably more than 


TABLE 5.—OPINIONS OF CONSUMERS IN TORONTO AS TO THE RELATIVE COST OF 
APPLES, ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT AND BANANAS 











Oranges Grapefruit Bananas 
— Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
answer- total answer- total answer- total 

ing answers ing answers ing answers 
More expensive than apples................- 390 85-3 406 89-2 327 732 
Less expensive than applies................. 48 10-5 41 9-0 90 20-1 
Dittlesor nO Ciflerence . os cs 55 <b oe coe He ogo 19 4-2 8 1-8 30 6-7 
eT Gbaes: (ce ae to eine Be eee ee 457 100-0 455 100-0 447 100-0 





TABLE 6.—AVAILABLE SPACE FOR THE STORAGE OF APPLES AS REPORTED BY 
CONSUMER PURCHASERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


Quantity which can be stored 
English 


Number|Per cent) Number|Per cent 


Montreal 


Number of persons reporting 


Toronto Totals 


French 
Number!|Per cent| Number]|Per cent 


NO SUITES eR ene ae re 2s seo ta aeede 40 24:3 3 3°3 84 19-9 127 18-8 
Baskets or small quantities........... 37 22-4 52 57°8 65 15-4 154 22-7 
VOTSTINOECHOKES cal op ee we ies see a oa 15 9-1 4 4-5 9 2-1 28 4-] 
L OP UNOPO MAIN DELS)... << see 2k Poss ee 6 3°6 a 7°8 6 1-4 19 2-8 
1 OF MES GUSHEIS sone Pa ea aes 4 2:4 1 1+] 27 6-4 32 4-7 
TOR TROLS MAS eee Cae eek ve Pete NOE Oe heat eer roe as [kone ee 6 1-4 6 0-9 
Lor moore arrels atch. Hee eae c 55 83°38 20 22-2 212 50-1 287 42-3 
BURL enh 5 ae gee tt We Sage eee oer 8 4-9 3 3-3 14 3°3 25 3-7 

SETH LS Lee thee cee Pare ae 165 | 100-0 90} 100-0 423 | 100-0 678 100-0 


This analysis suggests the possibility that 
apple sales might be increased in Montreal 
if prices could be made more attractive. 


Lack of Storage Space 


It was anticipated when preparing the ques- 
tionnaire that lack of storage space in the 
homes of city residents would be a more 
important factor in determining quantity pur- 
chased than is indicated in the replies sum- 
marized in Table 3. For this reason a definite 
question was asked concerning available stor- 
age space and the replies are given in Table 
6. At first glance it might appear that the 
conclusions presented in this table contradict 
those appearing in Table 3 for approximately 
40 per cent of those replying in the two cities 
had either no storage or could keep only 
baskets or small quantities. A large per- 


half of the purchasers have storage space for 
at least one box or barrel of apples. 
Additional information on this study will 
appear in later issues of Tue Economic 
ANNALIST, 
APO om lied Mat: 





M. T. Stewart, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner discusses the market for cheese in the 
west of England in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal, November 14; he states in part: 
“There is a preference for Canadian cheese 
among the better class grocers in this district. 
Many of them consider the best Brockville 
and Belleville cheddar to be equal to the finest 
obtainable anywhere. There is no demand for 
‘fodder’ cheese owing to its white appearance 
and neutral flavour.” 


a a 
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RURAL CREDIT IN CANADA—PART II 


N the October issue of THe Economic 
ANNALIST an outline of the different 
classes of rural credit in Canada was given, 
and the co-operative credit system organized 
in the province of Quebec and designed under 
the name of People’s Banks was reviewed. 
The present article will deal with rural credit 
in Ontario and Manitoba. 


RURAL CREDIT IN ONTARIO 


Several measures providing financial assist- 
ance to farmers were enacted in this province 
between 1916 and 1921. An Act authorizing 
loans to settlers in the newer regions of the 
province was passed in 1916. The Farm Loan 
Act empowering the Provincial Treasurer to 
lend money to a township upon the security 
of the debentures of the township was passed 
in 1917 for the purpose of enabling the town- 
ship to make loans to farmers for making 
permanent improvements and _ particularly 
drainage systems. In 1920 the Co-operative 
Marketing Act was passed, authorizing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to loan an 
amount not exceeding $3,000 to a co-operative 
association engaged in cleaning, storing and 
marketing seed and potatoes. However, the 
provisions of these measures have been used 
only to a limited extent. In 1921 three dis- 
tinct Acts with respect to rural credits were 
passed by the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario establishing the necessary 
machinery for making long-term and _ short- 
term loans to farmers and for financing these 
two types of credit. The first of these Acts 
authorized the creation of the Agricultural 
Development Board which consists of three 
members appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council and has for its duty the 
promotion of agricultural development as pro- 
vided in the Act. The Legislation enacted for 
this purpose is largely based on the legislation 
of the Province of Manitoba enacted in 1917. 


Short-term Credit 


Short-term loans are made to farmers 
through local associations known as Farm 
Loan Associations and two or more muni- 


cipalities may be combined under one asso- 
ciation. Thirty members are necessary to 
form a local Association and any person 
resident within a described territory approved 
by the Board and engaged or agreeing to 
become engaged in farming within one year 
is eligible for membership. The board of 
management consists of four directors, a presi- 
dent and a vice-president. Two directors are 
appointed by the municipal corporations sub- 
scribing, two by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and one by the subscribing members 
who elect also from among themselves, the 
president and vice-president. 


Capital Funds—Each member of the local 
association must subscribe for one share at a 
par value of $100; an amount equal to one- 
half of the subscription of members must be 
subscribed by the corporations of local muni- 
cipalities in the territory where the association 
is formed and a similar amount by the Ontario 
Government. Each member must pay in 10 
per cent of the par value of his stock at the 
time of subscription and the balance when 
called for. The payments by municipal cor- 
porations and the Ontario Government are 
made in the same proportion. The capital 
required for carrying on the business of the 
association may be obtained in two ways:— 

The Provincial Treasurer may with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, make loans to the Board of Management, 
or the Minister of Agriculture may, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, enter into agreements and guarantees with 
banks, loan companies and other corporations 
for securing money for the purpose of the 
associations, and may fix interest rates and 
terms of repayment. 

Purposes of Loans—Under this Act, short- 
term loans are made for one or more of the 
following purposes:— 

(a) Purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer and 

other supplies; 

(b) Purchase of implements and machinery; 

(c) Purchase of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs 

and poultry ; 


SHORT TERM LOANS FOR 1930} 











Mama ver or Assooidtions, ile Oa 
UTES Sere aE ETS) ge LV a ce ee ee ee rr 


NEE IONS A: WUE Cee 4st Pte aitctde ods wlas wea: 
Neowionna during the year.) 20522 a io ee 
Principal received during the year..................:. 
SREP ERE OS SRE Or re er ok Sh TEES Mle coe See 


PiSuld. ole) 0.18 OF aie. elles, ete ck s Pies) wt (af wre le rele las! eles) 6 5 es 


eye 6, es) v6) pitelo: fe,)e) tee tate te eo) 06 ‘s)el (6 0) (s;(atiw- a a) 6)'0) pe: 6 e: ‘5 


Oct. 31, 1929 | Oct. 31, 1930 


et ee ee yess 14 14 
a Renee Unie 223 293 


$139,064 17 
35,605 00 
30,540 51 

9,437 11 
7,528 39 


1Annual Report of the Agricultural Development Board for the year ending October 31, 1930, page 7. 


(d) Payment of cost of carrying on any 
farming, ranching, dairying or other 
agricultural operation; 

(e) Payment of the cost of preparing land 
for cultivation; 

(f) Fire or life insurance where required, 
in the opinion of the directors as col- 
lateral security for a loan made for any 
of the above-mentioned purposes. 


No loans are made to exceed $1,000. The 
maximum rate of interest allowed is 7 per cent, 
one-seventh of which goes to the local asso- 
ciation for expenses. 

The Act provides that no officers or directors 
except the Secretary shall be paid any salary 
or fee other than actual disbursements for 
travelling or incidental expenses. 


Long-term Credit 

Long-term credit on farm mortgages was 
established in Ontario by the “Act for the 
Promotion of Agricultural Development” 
passed during the session of the Legislative 
Assembly of 1921 and amended in 1923. This 
Act also is administered by the Agricultural 
Development Board. 


Capital Fundst—“The Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
is permitted to issue bonds to the amount of 
$500,000 in such denominations and such rate 
of interest as the Board may deem proper. 
Provision is made for the purchase of these 
bonds by the Province of Ontario, the money 
for purchase being deposited with the Board 
for its own use. In addition to the above, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, the Board is permitted from time 
to time to issue debentures in such denomi- 
nations as it may deem advisable. These 
debentures are to be issued as mortgage bonds, 
that is, against the security of mortgages held 
by the Board. The expenses of the conduct 
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of the Board, including salaries, are paid out 
of the consolidated revenue of the Province.” 


Purpose of Loans-——The money raised by 
the Board may be used in the following 
manner :— 

(a) Acquiring land for agricultural purposes; 

(b) The erection of farm buildings essential 
to production; 

(c) To pay off charges existing against Jand 
at the time of acquisition by the bor- 
rower under a will or by descent; 

(d) To pay off encumbrances in which cases 
loans shall not exceed 50 per cent of 
the valuation; 

(e) For the purpose of providing tile drain- 
age ; : 

(f) To purchase breeding live stock; 

(g) To consolidate outstanding liabilities in- 
curred for agricultural productive pur- 
poses. 


Conditions of Loans—The Board is author- 
ized to make a loan up to 65 per cent of the 
value of the property taken as security on first 
mortgage, and the limit of any loan is $12,000. 
Each borrower deals directly with the Board 
and not by means of a local association. 

The applicant is required to appear in per- 
son either before the Board or before a local 
qualification committee which may be named 
and submit evidence to the effect that he 
complies with the following conditions:— 


(a) That he is a British subject of at least 
twenty-one years of age and has been 
resident in Ontario for at least three 
years; 

(b) That he has had at least three years’ 
experience in farming and has displayed 
average ability and capacity; 

(c) That he is of good character; 

(d) That he is actually engaged or intends 
to engage upon the land upon the secur- 
ity of which the loan is to be made. 


SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 1922-1930 


e—ovWwOO—s—seoooowoorrrrowmnmnnnna@aN@sja“so@0@wsSOSET =< eC 





N umber Amount Number 
— of appli- of loans Value of of loans Amount of 
cations |. approved security made loans made 
approved 
$ cts $ cts $ cts. 
DOOD iias tent © Ctrl ee Oe 3 ck 458 2,040,605 00 4,693,403 00 334 1,188 | 
1998). emia Varna ay lan Me tee 953 | 3,729,350 00 | 8,685,166 00 776 3 000 G0 00 
O24 Saat ee eee 990 8,582,150 00 7,871,026 25 §19 8,200,000 00 
LOZ nara tet oa tay aren ee eee 892 8,246,680 00 7,197,300 00 701 2,700,000 00 
1026 eae ckte tore Me oc ee 1,119 4,028,300 00 9,089,008 57 831 3,200,000 00 
LOR Reet ren ree Ere eee 1,275 5,043,995 00 11,298,263 50 1,001 4,100,000 00 
ODS 4a SR i eee ee 1, 567 5,670,025 00 13,903,576 17 iiss. 5,000,000 00 
1000 Ran B eee Mad ue cats pete eee 1, 757 6,803,393 00 | 14,797,660 20 1,397 5,800,000 00 
QSOS esau octane an eee 2,764 8,969,225 00 | 20,293,918 24 1,887 7,000,000 00 
Le 43,113,723 00 | 97,829,321 93 8,878 35,188,000 00 


1 Report on Agricultural Credit by H. M. Tory, page 74. 
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Repayments—All long-term loans made by 
the Board are to be repaid upon the amorti- 
zation plan, that is in annual instalments of 
interest and principal sufficient to discharge 
the debt within a period not exceeding twenty 
vears. The rate of interest is 6 per cent on 
the principal outstanding. For example, for 
each $1,000 loaned there is an annual interest 
of $60 to be paid and a sum of $27.18 as 
principal repaid the first year. The amount 
of interest to be paid on the 20th year is 
$4.93 and the sum on principal $82.25 making 
a total annual amount of $87.18 per $1,000 
loaned during 20 years. 

“Although over $35,000.000 has been paid 
out since the Board was established, upwards 
of $6,000,000 has been paid back on capital, 
so that the total amount outstanding at the 
end of the fiscal year was $29,454,834. The 
outstanding feature of the year, however, has 
been the big increase in the demands made for 
the services of the Board. This increase began 
in the fall of 1929 and has continued ever 
since. As will be noted, there was an increase 
of over two millions in the aggregate of loans 
granted, There was also a total of 905 appli- 
cations which for one reason or another could 
not be granted.” 1 


Ontario Government Savings Banks. —In order 
to secure the necessary funds an Act to finance 
the Agricultural Development Board was 
passed in 1921, authorizing the Treasurer of 
Ontario to borrow money by means of deposits 
in any amounts from any person or corpora- 
tion and to open offices in various parts of the 
Province. By this Act, the Ontario Govern- 
ment savings banks were organized making 
available a large share of saving deposits for 
agricultural purposes through the Ontario 
Farm Loan Associations and the Agricultural 
Development Board. 


RURAL CREDIT IN MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Government enacted the 
necessary legislation for the organization of 
short-term and long-term rural credit in 1917. 
These credit systems served afterwards as a 
basis for the organization of similar credit 
systems in the provinces of Alberta, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 


Short-term Credit 

The Rural Credit Act passed in 1917 by the 
Manitoba Legislature authorizes the organiza- 
tion of Rural Credit Societies in any part of 
the Province for the purpose of making short- 
term loans to farmers. 

Any Rural Credit Society may be organized 
after an application in the proper form signed 

1These data were secured from The Annual 


Report of the Agricultural Development Board 
for the year ending October 31, 1930, page 3. 


by not less than fifteen farmers has been sent 
to the Provincial Secretary and accepted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A society 
fully organized must include at least 35 mem- 
bers. It is managed by a board of nine dir- 
ectors, three elected by the individual share- 
holders, three appointed by the council of the 
municipality subscribing to the capital stock 
and three by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, each to serve for three years. It is 
necessary that at least one of the directors 
shall be a graduate of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College or otherwise specially qualified 
in agriculture, 

The board of directors meet two or three 
times a year usually in the early spring. The 
Secretary-Treasurer, who is manager of the 
society is the only paid officer of the board; 
the others receive only their expenses. A 
supervisor of Rural Credit Societies appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council exer- 
cises general supervision over all the societies 
in the Province. 

In 1923 an investigation of the working of 
these societies was authorized by the Govern- 
ment and a report made upon them by Pro- 
fessor Jackman and Mr. Collier. The report 
was condemnatory of the handling of the 
business of the societies and indicated the 
possibility of a large loss to the Government. 
Approximately 3,000,000 was outstanding in 
loans made under this system of which at 
least three-quarters were renewals of loans 
with outstanding interest charges of approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

The Act originally did not place a limit 
to the borrowings, the result being that some 
individuals received very large loans during 
the first few years. Amendments have since 
been passed, however, restricting loans to 
$2,000 and correcting some weaknesses of this 
system of short-term credit. 


Capital Funds—A Society is not permitted 
to commence business until it has received 
subscriptions in capital stock of $100 each 
from at least 35 persons engaged in farming. 
Of this amount at least 25 per cent must be 
paid at time of organizing. The Government 
of the Province and the municipality or the 
combination of two or more municipalities in 
which the Society is situated, may each sub- 
scribe for one-half the amount of stock taken 
by individual members, the amount to be paid 
in the same proportion as required of the 
individual shareholders. The Government and 
the municipalities subscribing may issue de- 
bentures for the purpose of paying their sub- 
scription. Under an amendment to the Act 
in 1923 the Province is authorized to lend to 
any society from the treasury “ to the extent 
of, but not exceeding, twenty times the paid 
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up capital and surplus assets of such society, 
provided that no society shall incur liabilities, 
whether direct or contingent in excess of the 
amount of its capital and surplus assets.” 

When the Act was passed the Government 
arranged with the chartered banks to advance 
the amount of the loans to the borrowers, 
through the societies, under the joint guaran- 
tee of the society and the Government, at 
6 per cent per annum. In 1920 the chartered 
banks refused to advance more funds at less 
than 64 per cent, and the Government refus- 
ing to accept these conditions enacted the 
necessary legislation for organizing the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba Saving Offices to receive 
deposits personally and by mail at 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded half-yearly. These 
deposits are guaranteed by the Province as to 
principal and interest, 


Conditions of Loans—Short-term loans are 
made to farmers for purposes similar to those 
outlined in the foregoing statement. They 
are limited to the amount of $2,000 and are 
made on a note signed by the applicant, 
approved by the directors and endorsed by 
the Secretary, on behalf of the society, which 
thereby becomes responsible to the extent of 
the assets of the society in case of default. 
The rate of interest on loans is seven per cent 
of which one-seventh is paid to the local 
association to defray expenses. All loans ter- 
minate on the 31st day of December of the 
year in which the loan is made, but renewal 
for one year may be granted provided the 
loan was made for purposes not productive 
within a year. For default in payment or dis- 
honest practices on the part of the borrower, 
there are very rigid enactments. 


Short-Term Loans Granted to Farmers in 
1930.—The number of short-term loans granted 
to Manitoba farmers by the Rural Credit 
Societies from January to December, 1930, 
was 87, for an amount of $14,723.45 at the 
rate of 7 per cent. 

On April 30, 1931, the total amount out- 
standing loans was: principal $1,095,519.21 and 
interest, $293,481.03. 


Long-term Credit 


The Manitoba Farm Loans Association was 
established under the provisions of the Mani- 
toba Farm Loans Act passed in 1917 by the 
Legislature for the purpose of making farm 
loan mortgages under a thirty-year amortiza- 
tion plan. 

The Act was amended from time to time 
and pursuant to Order in Council on August 
12, and October 2, 1929, “The Canadian Farm 
Loan Board replaced the Manitoba Farm 
Loans Association as a government loaning 
institution to farmers within the Province of 


Manitoba, and from the time the federal 
scheme commenced operations in 1929 no new 
loans have been made by the Manitoba Farm 
Loans Association.” 1 

“As at the year end there had been paid 
out as loans a total of $10,484,325, representing 
4,152 loans in the period from 1917 to the 30th 
April, 1930. During the year 37 current loans 
were paid off in full amounting to $71,133.39 
and in the same period 15 loans with a book 
value of $18,622.91 were written off, the title 
to which in 13 cases had been alienated by 
tax sales proceedings. 

“As at 30th April, 1930, there were 2,695 
loans on the books of the Association, bearing 
interest as follows:— 


Year 
UT IGPAL a ae 998 Principal at 6 p.c.: $2,521,423 53 
1921-1925 .. .. 1,832 Principal at 7 p.ec.: 2,821,965 24 
1925-1930 .. 365 Principal at 64 p.c.: 951,989 45 


$6,295,381 22 


Canadian Farm Loan Board Operations in 
Mamntoba—As stated above the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board was substituted for the 
Manitoba Farm Loans Association in 1930 
and up to March 31, 1931, the number of 
loans applied for was 370 and the number of 
loans approved, 103 or 28 per cent. The 
amount applied for was $1,104,934.80; the 
amount approved, $267,900 or 24:2 per cent 
and the amount paid out, $254,475.32 or 23 
per cent. 

A. GOSSELIN. 


_' Report of the Manitoba Farm Loans Asso- 
ciation for year ended 30th April, 1930. 








The index number of wholesale prices com- 
puted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
rose from 70-0 in September to 70:4 in 
October. This is the first advance in the 
index number reported since August, 1929. 
The advance in grain prices was mainly re- 
sponsible for the gain but iron and its products 
and non-ferrous metals and their products also 
showed strength. Non-metallic minerals and 
chemicals and allied products remained un- 
changed. 





The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association will 
be held at Kentville, N.S., December Li2ed 
and 4. Considerable emphasis is being placed 
on the economics of apple production. 

A. W. Mackay, Federal Farm Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C., J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald Col- 
lege, W. V. Longley, Truro, A. B. Balcom, 
Wolfville, J. F. Booth, and A. E. Richards, 
Ottawa, will discuss various phases of farm 
organization and marketing. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING BILL, 1931 


The Agricultural Marketing Bill which re- 
cently became law in Great Britain provides 
for the submission of all schemes for the 
regulation of the marketing of agricultural 
products to the Minister of Agriculture who 
after allowing six weeks in which all objec- 
tions may be filed and his officers being sat- 
isfied that the proposed scheme will be ad- 
vantageous to producers may submit a draft 
of the scheme to parliament and if passed the 
minister may approve of the scheme and in- 
form all concerned. “ Every scheme shall pro- 
vide for the registration of any producer who 
makes application for that purpose and shall 
constitute a board to administer the scheme. 
The board is to be composed of representatives 
of registered producers.” 

Every scheme requires a poll of registered 
producers affected, not less than two-thirds 
of the registered producers or producers capable 
of producing two-thirds of the quantity which 
can ‘be produced by registered producers, must 
support the proposal before the minister will 
proceed to put it into operation. 

The board constituted is given wide powers, 
enabling the handling of commodities for the 
growers. 

Consumers committees are provided for in 
the act to investigate the effect of any scheme 
on consumers. 

The Act also provides for the establishment 
and maintenance of a fund to be known as 
the Agricultural Marketing Fund. This fund 
is subdivided into an “ English Fund” and “a 
Scotch fund.” The former being £500,000 
sterling and the latter £125,000. These funds 
are provided by Parliament. 

Another provision is for the establishment 
of agricultural marketing facilities committees 
which shall consider the advisability of making 
or renewing loans to boards. Loans to boards 
are to be of two kinds: (1) Short term loans 
and (2) Long term loans. The short term 
loans are to be repaid within two years but 
may be renewed. Prior to renewal such loans 
may be free from interest. Renewals may not 
be granted unless the Agricultural Marketing 
Facilities Committee is satisfied that the board 
in question will be able to repay the loan and 
that it is required to provide for additional 
services. 

These loans are made by the Minister of 
Agriculture with the advice of the Treasury 
and he may make such terms as are deemed to 
be necessary. In the application of the act 
to Scotland the minister acts in conjunction 
with the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


Long term loans are made by the minister 
on the advice of the appropriate Marketing 
Facilities Committee but must not “exceed 
in the aggregate one hundred thousand pounds 
in the case of the English fund or fifty thous- 
and pounds in the case of the Scottish fund.” 


The Act further provides for the setting 
up of Agricultural Marketing Reorganization 
Committees which shall be responsible for 
the preparation of schemes in both England 
and Scotland. These committees will also in- 
vestigate the operation of schemes and make 
recommendations to the Minister. 


—— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
POTATO GROWERS INCREASE 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


The Prince Edward Island Potato Growers 
Association Inc., was organized in 1920. Its 
membership at the first annual meeting held 
in 1921 was 140. 

The association is incorporated and oper- 
ates on a non-profit non-capital basis, the 
operating expenses being deducted from sales. 

The total volume of business transacted for 
the year ending June, 1930, was $2,713,674.27. 
A total of 1,633,969 bushels of potatoes and 
94,558 bushels of turnips was handled. In 
addition to this 18,210 tons of fertilizer were 
secured for members at a walue of $452,480.91. 
Insecticides valued at $41,717.53 were handled 
and scales, graders and tags made a total of 
$1,881.29; the value of the sacks purchased 
for members was $113,292.85. This was the 
largest year’s business since the association 
began operation. The business turnover to 
May, 1921, was $14,160.84, and only 7,500 
bushels of potatoes were sold through the 
association. 

In 1931 the values were lower because of 
drastic declines in prices. A comparison with 
1930 is, however, rather interesting. A total 
of 1,207,929 bushels of certified seed potatoes 
and 908,456 bushels of table stock was sold. 
A total of 124,205 bushels of turnips was 
shipped through the association. The com- 
bined values amounted to $1,147,901.03. Fer- 
tilizer sales amounted to 193,557 tons valued 
at $385,305.75. Insecticides valued at $25,064.10 
were purchased for members. Bags and bar- 
rely used were valued at $125,326.78 and 
scales, graders and tags amounted to $1,556.17, 
the total turnover being $1,785,153.83. The 
association handled a larger physical volume 
in 1931 but as pointed out previously the gen- 
eral decline in prices reduced the monetary 
values. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Dr. William Allen has contributed “The 
Farm Business in Saskatchewan” Agricultural 
Extension Bulletin No. 53, University of Sas- 
katchewan. This is the fourth of a series of 
reports on economic surveys conducted by the 
Department of Farm Management of the Uni- 
versity. The farms were located in the Swift 
Current-Gull Lake districts. Maps, diagrams 
and tables are used to present statistical data. 

Most of the data are based on the financial 
returns on 96 farms for the crop year 1927-28. 
We reproduce Table 16, pp. 37, which shows 
the increases in the net worth of 84 farmers 
included in the survey. 


operated too much land for the labour and 
power at their disposal and thus their work 
was less effective. 

The author points out that costs vary 
greatly. He states, however, that on the 
96 farms the average cost of production per 
bushel of wheat was 82 cents and the average 
cost per acre $18.81. Three farmers produced 
wheat at less than 40 cents per bushel while 
two were unable to keep their costs below 
$1.71 per bushel. The cost per acre was under 
$8 on the three first-named farms and over 
$34.01 on the two high cost farms. On 44 
farms the cost ranged between 60 and 90 cents 
per bushel. 


INCREASES IN THE NET WORTH OF 84 FARM OWNERS, SWIFT CURRENT- 








GULL LAKE SURVEY 
Average Average 
period owned Average increases 
Number! owners of capital Average in net worth 
Size of farms in acres of cropland of farms when owned |———— 
farms operated starting capital 
in 1928 on this 1928 Total Per year 
Years arm 
; $ $ $ $ 
Thirteen farms on sandy soils— 
DAO O mee ton: oi meets tele: eso! Le 7 14-3 737 7,909 Vea W ep: 502 
CR UAL, er, Ae oe 6 14-7 3,683 2Ueale 16, 630 1,134 
PR OLAUS teehee tenis hk 13 14-5 2,097 13, 634 ress i 798 
Term of ownership— 
OROL DV CArec! cb spe egies) Salar, 6 8-8 PF 13,386 10, 609 1,201 
OVEr ID VeATS. soe es hee. Z 19-38 1,514 13,846 12,332 718 
PROTA ss eae to, ed ete esate 13 14-5 2,097 13, 634 i a) 798 
Seventy-one farms on loam and clay 
loam soils—Acres of cropland— 
LUD TOU: Ace ences. abate © oe 18 16-7 1,076 15,497 14,421 862 
SOISCO SR OU nr eee ence eae 20 18-4 1,145 22,832 21,687 1,175 
5 ECO es OO ercerererae. ities enna nese 17 18-8 1,509 27,136 25,627 1,361 
POG UO) L, PeU ameake aoe een eek ee hee 16 20-2 1,306 46,889 45,583 Pea | 
SATITATIIB con ones Caetano 71 18-5 1,251 27,424 26,173 1,414 
Term of ownership— 
OO WOW CALS. oe. cS aah Ronee ce 4 4-0 4,125 14,073 9,948 2,487 
GacOnLOWearsueasteen Gore ats aoe. 2 10-0 4,250 1b 284) 8,487 849 
LEeLOs LS Heat a Meee Seek 0a PS 3 iy Gri 2,000 14, 984 12,984 {C13 
ia re Rell alge?) do i ee rea Boe 33 18-1 744 20,207) 24, 548 1,359 
OV EDO VERT Bast. kieran dene ees 29 22-3 1,147 33, 963 32,816 1,471 
AT AAPTAS AN De Oe et. eee 71 18-5 1,251 27,424 26,173 1,414 


Dr. Allen states that: (pp. 182) “The most 
important question to be answered by the 
farmer relates to the major utilization of the 
land.” 

In regard to the reduction of costs it is 
pointed out that reductions are possible on a 
good many farms because, (1) Too many men 
and too many horses are on hand for the 
amount of work to be done though this situ- 
ation is now less common than formerly. (2) 
Occasionally there was over-investment in 
some kind of farm capital. (3) Some farmers 


A bulletin entitled, “Principes et Pratique 
de la Coopération Agricole,” written by ‘Louis 
Bérubé, Professor at the Agricultural School 
of Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére has been published 
recently by the Quebec Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This Bulletin includes five Chapters dealing 
with co-operation in general, the principles, 
the administration, the organization of a co- 
operative society and the conclusions. 

In the first part the author gives a general 
definition of co-operation and makes a dis- 
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tinction between a farmer’s educational asso- 
ciation and a commercial co-operative organi- 
zation, their respective aims, their social and 
economic results, and their field of operation. 
The second part deals with the various ele- 
ments of a co-operative association, the mem- 
bers and their duties; the function, the source 
and the remuneration of the capital of a co- 
operative society; the most desirable system 
of co-operative organization to be selected. 
In the third part the author discusses the 
administrative functions of a co-operative 
society; the general meeting of members, the 
board of directors and the manager, and the 
distribution of profits. The fourth part deals 
with the organization of a co-operative 
society; the assistance of the government, the 
right moment to start a co-operative society 
and the methods to be used to organize local 
societies and to group them under a central 
organization. In the fifth part the author 
comments on the work already done in the 
various fiields of co-operation in the province 
of Quebec. 

This publication is the result of personal 
observations of the author and of his exten- 
sion work in co-operative organization carried 
on in the province of Quebec for several years. 





The Improvement in the Technique of Farm 
Processes In Germany, by J. Morgan Jones, 
University College of Wales, for the Develop- 
ment Commission, 10 Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W. 1. 

“For some years past, German Agriculturists 
have been devoting attention to the scientific 
study of farm labour. This study is now being 
formulated into a scientific branch of agricul- 
tural knowledge, with the title Landarbeits- 
lehre.”. Some work by individuals was done 
even before the War. 

“Tt can be said that there are two broad 
methods of approach to the study of farm 
labour in Germany. The first can be termed 
the general approach and is similar to that 
taken by certain economists.”. . . But in so far 
as labour records raise more problems than 
they solve, a second avenue of approach that 
of examining labour in detail became neces- 
sary. The essential difference between these 
two groups of studies is illustrated by the 
type of information which they seek. The 
former would demand a time sheet entry 
such as, drilling (corn), 4 hours, 2 horses, 
field A. For the latter the following infor- 
mation would be necessary: Distance of plot 
from yard; lay of land; shape and length of 
plot; weather conditions; kind and condition 
of soil; details of machine, draught, gross 
and net width; kind of animal and mechanical 
power; number of teams or draught machines, 
working together; speed; turning time; filling 
of drill; net and gross working time and 


percentage of lost time; rest pauses; methods 
of wage payment; output in area per team and 
per meter; width of machine. The general 
procedure, therefore, is to make detailed ob- 
servations and measurements; to generalize 
on the results of these and try to discover 
improvements and remedies and apply them. 
The report outlines studies of time and output, 
tools, implements and machine, method and 
motion, task organization, fatigue, remunera- 
tion, the organization of research and exten- 
sion work of Landarbeitslehre. The author 
concludes “without a doubt, the study of 
farm labour is rendering a real service to 
German Agriculture. The suspicions and 
prejudices encountered at first are being 
broken down. Farmers are adopting a more 
scientific attitude to one of the chief factors 
of production... ":. 4” 


Better Living in Home and Community is 
the title of Wisconsin Circular 247 by E. L. 
Kirkpatrick. He states that “a modern stand- 
ard of living is one which is replete with 
satisfactions. These accrue from the inclina- 
tion and the capacity to use goods and services 
effectively as well as ability to obtain them 
readily.” 

The ways and means of attaining modern 
standards of living are grouped as follows: 
1. Utilizing available resources. 2. Improving 
roads and introducing power. 3. Finding time 
for leisure. 4. Enjoying the beauty of country 
life. 5. Strengthening community institutions. 
6. Calculating the costs. 7. Framing public 
policies. 

The bulletin contains signed statements by 
journalists, research workers, extension officers, 
farmers and farmers’ wives which supplement 
the data presented by the author, who states 
in the concluding paragraphs: 

“The emphasis for efficiency in production 
needs to go on, but with it a greater em- 
phasis and a wider leadership in the better 
use of products to the end that there may 
be better living. Education with reference to 
consumption—distributing wealth and using 
goods—has lagged behind. General public 
policy would seem to demand a wider, more 
general, more equitable distribution of buying 
power—the ability to pay—so that drudgery 
may be increasingly relieved and standards of 
living be progressively improved.” 

“Moreover rural America will not be remade 
inwardly with better equipped minds, with 
business conceptions of the agricultural indus- 
try or with determination and knowledge to 
profit well except as it is guided by the desire 
to serve well and to live well. And to serve 
well and to live well rural America must be 
an integral part of our larger America. It 
must typify a permanent rural civilization.” 
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NOTES 


A Provincial Dairy Commission recently 
appointed by the Quebec Government to in- 
quire into the status of the whole dairy in- 
dustry of Quebec held its first meeting on the 
7th of October, at Quebec. This Commission 
was appointed to study the different phases of 
the dairy industry; to inquire into the present 
practices of production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of dairy products, whether in the 
raw or manufactured state; to collect infor- 
mation concerning the grading, the sale of milk 
and its products; to revise the legislation deal- 
ing with the dairy industry in the province. 

The Commission includes representatives of 
the different parties interested in the dairy 
industry, namely, milk producers, dealers in 
dairy products and fluid milk, consumers in 
the cities and governmental officials. 

The Commission will give attention to every- 
one who makes a specific request. People 
interested will be informed of the dates and 
the places of meeting of the commission, It 
will meet in the principal towns and the more 
important agricultural sections of the province, 

Mr. Henri C. Bois, Chief of the Rural 
Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Quebec, is the Secretary of the Commission. 





State and Federal Marketing Activities car- 
ries the following note in the issue of Novem- 
ber 4, 1931: “The University Senate, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has approved the organization 
of a new Department in the University, which 
will include the work now in the Division of 
Farm Organization and Management, the 
Division of Agricultural Economics, the Agri- 
cultural Economics Courses, taught in the 
general Economics Department of the College 
of Commerce, and the marketing courses and 
work being done in the various Commodity 
Departments of the Agricultural College, 
according to C. L. Stewart, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economics.” 





A preliminary statement of the acreages sown 
to principal crops in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan as revealed by the Census shows some 
remarkable shifts. In Manitoba the wheat 
acreage has fallen off 8-6 per cent. Barley 
has increased 35-2 per cent, while oats show 
a decline of 16 per cent and rye decreased 72 
per cent. Flax, mixed grains, cultivated hay 
and potatoes all registered substantial gains. 
The greatest increase being in cultivated hay 
of which there were 58,519 acres in 1921 as 
compared with 294,999 in 1931. 

In Saskatchewan wheat still dominates the 
situation and the acreage has increased 26-5 
per cent. Barley showed an increase of 255-3 
per cent while oat acreage was reduced by 


10-1 per cent. Rye increased 86 per cent 
while mixed grains and cultivated hay also 
showed large increases in acreage. Flax and 
potatoes occupy greater acreages than was 
the case in 1921, 

The area sown to principal crops increased 
1-4 per cent in Manitoba and 23-1 per cent 
in Saskatchewan. 


An announcement has been received that 
the American Farm Economic Association 
will meet at the new Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 28, 29 and 30. The 
Agricultural Outlook, Readjustments in Pro- 
duction, Taxation and Credit, Marketing, 
National and Regional Readjustments in Farm 
Organization, are among the problems to be 
discussed. 


The United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia 
have recently installed thirteen “Wayland” 
apple graders in warehouses in the Annapolis 
Valley and several have been acquired by 
other shippers in the Valley —Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress in Canada. 











News despatches from Regina announce that 
the Dominion Agricultural Credit Corporation 
recently organized to provide loans for farmers 
in Western Canada is nearly ready to com- 
mence operations. Farmers will be loaned 
money for three-year periods for the purpose 
of assisting them in getting established in 
live stock production. The company is not 
organized to make loans on real estate. 





The Dairy News Letter of November 15 
carries the final report on the production of 
Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Can- 
ada for 1980. The production of butter in- 
creased from 170,810,230 pounds in 1929 to 
185,751,061 pounds in 1930. This is an increase 
of 8-7 per cent in output. The largest in- 
crease 13-6 per cent took place in the province 
of Quebec. Declines were reported in Prince 
Edward Island and in Saskatchewan, 

Cheese production registered an increase of 
0-3 per cent in 1930 over 1929; the figures be- 
ing 119,105,203 pounds and 118,746,286 pounds 
respectively. Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan registered 
declines while the largest increase took place 
in British Columbia where over half a million 
pounds were produced as compared with less 
than 40,000 pounds in 1929. 

It is estimated that during the first nine 
months of the year 1931, butter production has 
increased 15-7 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1930. Butter has been exported to 
both United Kingdom and United States. 
Marked increases are reported for seven of the 
nine provinces. 
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THE PURCHASE OF APPLES BY CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL 
AND TORONTO! 











N the November issue of Tur Economic 
| ANNALIST some results of a study of con- 
sumer demand for apples in Montreal 
and Toronto were presented. In this issue the 
subject is further developed. The statistical 
data and conclusions given in these articles 
are based upon information received by ques- 
tionnaire from 774 persons, 

In the previous article on this subject the 
preference of consumers for different types of 
packages in which apples are sold, the number 
of persons making purchases in different quan- 
tities, the factors limiting the purchases of 
apples, the opinions of consumers as to the 
relative costs of apples and competing fruits 


and the available space for the storage of 
apples were dealt with, 


Preference for Varieties 


In Table 1 here presented the preference 
shown by consumers in Montreal and Toronto 
for different varieties of eating apples is given. 
In Montreal, with English speaking buyers, 
the McIntosh is given some preference over 
the Fameuse (Snow) which is the only serious 
competitor; however, with the French speaking 
people the Fameuse is an outstanding fav- 
ourite. This variety is a native of Quebec 
and has been in popular demand because of 
its high quality, for many years, 


TABLE 1.—PREFERENCE SHOWN BY CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO FOR 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF EATING APPLES 








Montreal Toronto Totals 
English French re “ 
Variet imes ime. 
ae Sa Times Dit Cont Times P : reported po neds reported Per cent 
reported | ~ $7 ©€"" | reported | * &7 °&™ ee firs total 
ae total ret total Sheies reports chores reports 
ee reports nhicice reports 
Snow (Fameuse)...... 62 38-8 66 68-0 138 30-6 266 37-6 
DUCTUS 20s ois. epics +s 76 47-5 24 24-7 129 28-6 229 32-4 
SO ae a ONE: ogre Rt ON a eR 88 19-5 95 13-4 
SPOS Pkt on 4 Deny Aree, gs We 18 4-0 22 3.1 
St. Lawrence......... 2 1-2 2 bE 9 2-0 13 1-8 
De ES ores aid ee ee Meee oe ee 12 2:7 12 1-7 
Uo De ee erty Ber rare 5 2 2-1 9 2-0 11 1:6 
PoGeCuesS s, ite oes 3 1-9 1 1-0 6 1-3 10 1-4 
Russets...... 2 LEDS eietias < 1s aa: 6 1-3 8 tt 
Gravenstein.......... 1 is oy Pah SP a Mpa a Re i 1-5 8 14 
Ear IRR O NG Beet Orie fe Stab aes. ans tay vrata dinewe oles [oo 2 bw ee oa 8 1-8 8 1-1 
te Se Ey Ste ee eatin Wes aa nai pains [boos eee 4 as 4 0-9 4 0-6 
Miscellaneous......... 3 1-9 2:1 17 3-8 22 3.1 
18S Cp ee 160 100-0 97 100-0 451 100-0 708 100-0 


Oe ee eee 
1 Subject to revision and correction. 
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Buyers in Toronto appear to share the same 
viewpoint although not to the same _ pro- 
nounced degree as the French speaking public 
of Montreal for it is found that the Fameuse, 
or Snow, has a small margin over the Mc- 
Intosh in Toronto. In this market, however, 
a third variety, namely, the Spy, makes a 
strong bid for popularity. The only other 
competitors on this market which receive any 
material recognition are the Delicious and Red 
Astrachan. 

In Table 2 a similar comparison is made 
of the different varieties of cooking apples. 
Here the result is quite different. The Green- 
ing is the favourite in both markets and with 
both English and French speaking people. The 
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Apples from Different Provinces 


The preference for apples from different 
Provinces is given in Table 3. The reason for 
endeavouring to obtain information on this 
question is due to the fact that one frequently 
hears the statement made that apples from a 
particular Province or region are considered to 
have certain special advantages. The con- 
clusion that one would naturally draw from 
the data presented in this Table is that buyers 
prefer apples from their own Provinces. Since 
the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, in which 
these two large centres are situated, each grow 
the most popular varieties there is no need 
for patriotic feelings to conflict with personal 
preference. It is noticed, however, that a con- 
siderable number of English speaking buyers 
in Montreal state a preference for Ontario 
apples. This may be due to one or both of 
two causes; first, that a considerable number 
of these people originally came from Ontario; 
second, the fact that Ontario has been famous 
for the quality and volume of her apples for 
many decades. 

In both cities among English speaking 
people there is considerable interest in British 


TABLE 2._PREFERENCE SHOWN BY CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO FOR 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF COOKING APPLES 


SS ee ee ee eee 
nnn 


Montreal Toronto Totals 
ks English French 7 = 
ariety imes imes 
Times Per cent Times Per cent | 7 eported Biber reported ee 
reported reported first 
frst total (ce total chanics reports choice reports 
ehnice reports chines reports 

Greening; .i2.6<<. 5455 51 40-5 15 34-1 166 39-2 232 39-1 
DY Cake So Oe 36 28-6 4 9-1 146 34-4 186 31-3 
Duchess’... ee 5 3°9 4 9-1 23 5-4 32 5-4 
MclIntosh........ 7 5-6 10 22-7 5 1-2 22 3:7 
ALCL WiIn eee ee 2 1-6 1 2°3 14 oo 17 2-9 
WV OREGII YT ICT onc ors enc 2 1-6 1 2:3 8 1-9 11 1-9 
Alexander cece. 5 3°9 5 6:8 2, 0-5 10 1-7 
AS tn Ce ee 1 OSS hee aati l cca eee: 7 1-6 8 1-3 
St. Lawrence......... 3 A | Pash eee 1 ort oer 4 0-9 7 1-2 
Snow (Fameuse)...... 1 0-8 3 6-8 ‘ 0-2 5 0-8 
ALT ANS WEG ae eee elec |e Se eee | ce ee 5 1-2 5 0-8 
AL PATISDATON Gee ok ail See one Dt eee oe a beth ited pa sae Oe Se 5 1-2 5 0-8 
Miscellaneous......... 13 10-3 3 6°8 38 9-0 54 9-1 
Votalgs. oes an 126 100-0 44 100-0 424 100-0 594 | . 100-0 





Spy, however, runs a very good second. No 
other variety is given any considerable men- 
tion although Duchess, McIntosh and Baldwin 
receive some consideration. The significance 
of this preference should, perhaps, be em- 
phasized since there is a disposition in some 
sections to concentrate almost exclusively on 
the popular varieties of eating apples when 
setting out new orchards. 


Columbia apples which is apparently due to 
the high standard of grading and packing 
adopted and to aggressive merchandising 
policies. 


Purchase of Apples under Known Brands 
That the consuming public is not very 

familiar with Canadian apples packed under 

any particular brand name is evident from — 
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TABLE 3—PREFERENCE SHOWN BY RESIDENTS OF MONTREAL AND TORONTO FOR 
APPLES FROM DIFFERENT PROVINCES 








Montreal 
Province =.) Loronto:| Totals 
English , French 

Nambeopreterring Ontario apples. s.dec; das F8. clan oS eg hics yee oe 25 o 249 279 
4 of Muebec applegher ao otcn.- xe k ois ee a ait Bie 45 1 83 

es o British, Comm bia apples: 525 2.0000. samaaee 16 4 31 51 

id DVGW EATUMS WER DCG er tana. eee nae ol toesin ote’ oe halelela's. os win « 2 2 

* a INGV Al CCOLIA ADDIGSs. 6. Cenias 2.0 ose Mt Bee sw oe 3 1 8 12 

c a Hester Provitites apples,” cna... .1sa 8s. <5 - Gl Gee et A ea Ce aa 3 
DMM ber and 104 cing NO PIeleTeNCe:.<. 4. os45 . sg nse hes wece eee 83 45 150 278 
LG UAL e ee PHA SE RIE, crete en OR RE IT i005 G eres CRs 167 100 441 708 


TABLE 4—PURCHASES OF APPLES UNDER KNOWN BRANDS 


Montreal Per cent 
— |  oronto,|| Potala total 
English | French reports 
Number reporting purchases by Brand name but 

Tee LIeTE COC ay nee ets. meee ahs Sale ee ha ew 1 5 14 20 2-9 
INUMOer stating actual Brand name, 3..2. haved. +6 ws - 2 1 10 13 1-9 
Number reporting no purchases by Brand name....... 150 74 433 657 95-2 
AIC Ee i aL RS BORER ar PUR en 153 80 457 690 100-0 


an analysis of data presented in Table 4. A 
total of 657 out of 690 persons giving infor- 
mation on this phase of the study reported 
that they had made no purchases of apples 
under any particular brand name. A few 
had purchased under known brands but were 
unable to state the name of the brand. Only 
13 out of the total number of persons report- 
ing in the two cities actually gave the name 
of a brand or pack which they preferred. 

In view of the tendency to standardize pro- 
ducts and to sell under recognized trade names 
it is rather significant that so little considera- 
tion has been given to this practice in Eastern 
Canada, particularly when one considers that 
in the sale of certain other fruits, standard 
trade names and brands are constantly before 
the public. Those interested in extending the 
sale of Canadian apples by advertising should 
take note of this fact. 


Purchase of Canned and Dried Apples 
Only a very small number of those reporting 
on this phase of the study indicated any 
purchases of either canned or dried apples 
(Table 5). It is possible that if greater em- 
phasis could have been given to the purchases 
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of persons in the lower income groups that 
the results on this phase might have been 
different, particularly with respect to dried 
apples, 


TABLE 5.—PURCHASES OF CANNED AND 
DRIED APPLES BY CONSUMERS IN 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO. 








Number Number 
— reporting |reporting no 
purchases | purchases 


Montreal—English— 


Canned apples......... 5 170 

Dried’ apples’... 14 161 
Montreal—French— 

Canned apples......... 5 94 

Dried apples. ics; = 2m. +: 16 85 
Toronto— 

Canned apples......... 23 459 

Dried apples.......... 18 457 





Data on consumption of apples by different 
income groups will be given in a later article 
on this study. 


J. F. BOOTH. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS IN 
CANADA—PART III 


HILE this article deals only with earlier 

developments in the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Dominion Government, other 
departments are also concerned with progress 
in Agricultural Economics. For example, the 
Department of Trade and Commerce has three 
units which bear important relationships to 
agriculture: these are the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and the Commercial Intelligence Service. The 
Department of Labour collects certain price 
statistics and administers the Combines In- 
vestigation Act which has on some occasions 
been invoked in the interests of farmers. The 
work of the Immigration Department and that 
of the Department of the Interior also has 
a bearing on the economics of agriculture. 
One should also mention the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board and the Dominion Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners. These may be dealt with 
from time to time in this series of articles. 


In attempting to relate the progress in 
agricultural economics to Governmental activi- 
ties we have two indicators to follow: one is 
the inclusion of economics in departmental 
research and extension programs, the other is 
the introduction of legislation to be adminis- 
tered by the several departments which in it- 
self reflects changes in agricultural and indus- 
trial organization. 


In tracing these developments certain dis- 
tinctions must be drawn between the physical 
sciences and economics. 


The question of relative importance does 
not enter. Sciences are inter-dependent one 
upon another. In various Branches of the 
Department research involving chemistry, 
physics and biology is carried on which can- 
not be referred to in this outline because no 
matter what changes result from such work it 
is still in the realm of physical science. This 
applies to the whole field of agricultural tech- 
nology. On the other hand, agricultural 
economics has to do with the organization 
of Jand, labour, management and capital in 
individual farm businesses and in the industry 
at large, including transportation and public 
finance in relation to agriculture. It also con- 
cerns itself with marketing in all its phases 
and with the distribution of income and its 
utilization. It is dependent upon accounting 
and statistical methods to procure the facts 
on which economic analysis is developed. This 
point of view should be borne in mind. 


Quite obviously one is unable to appraise 
methods and results in such a brief outline. 


Statistics 

In 1847, after the Act of Union, a Board 
of Registration and Statistics for the Province 
of Canada, was established.t This Board was 
at first composed of the Receiver General, the 
Provincial Secretary and the Inspector Gen- 
eral, but in 1857 the Minister of Agriculture 
replaced the Inspector General and became 
Chairman of the Board. Little progress seems 
to have been made during the first few years 
of the life of the Board. It would appear that 
the statistics collected consisted largely of the 
Censuses of 1851 and 1860. These are referred 
to in none too complimentary terms by Dr. 
Taché in the report of the Minister of Agri- 
culture in 1865 and, in the same year, Dr. 
Taché, under the direction of the Honourable 
T. D‘Arcy McGee, began the organization of 
an improved system. 

Following the Confederation Act of 1867, 
the Dominion Government passed an Act 
organizing the Department of Agriculture 
(1868) and establishing “Census and Statistics 
and the Registration of Statistics” as one of 
nine divisions placed under the control of the 
Minister. 

It is not the purpose of this article to trace 
the complete development of the collection of 
statistical data by Federal agencies but it may 
be stated that a special act was passed in 
1870 to authorize the Census of 1871, and in 
1879 an Act was passed authorizing the taking 
of the Census of 1881. This Act also provided 
for the taking of a Census every ten years 
thereafter. 

Again in 1905 the Census and Statistics Act 
was passed and the Census and Statistics 
Office was established as a Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. The next de- 
velopment was that of a Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice which was set up in 1908 and a monthly 
report on crop conditions, “The Census and 
Statistics Monthly,” was published. This pub- 
lication contained some other statistics in 
addition to those relating to crops. Annual 
estimates were also prepared. In 1912, the 
Census and Statistics Office was transferred to 
the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
about the same time a Commission was ap- 
pointed to study the problem of providing 
more adequate statistical facilities. The report 
of this body recommended the establishment 
of a centralized Bureau of Statistics which was 
accomplished in 1918, when the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was organized. 


1%. H. Godfrey in The History of Statistics, 
edited by John Koren, p. 180. 
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Turning now to other phases of the de- 
velopment of agricultural economics, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture _ has, 
through its technical branches, concerned it- 
self with economic problems for a considerable 
period of time, more particularly, perhaps, 
with regard to marketing than with other 
phases because the importance of exports 
placed much of the grading and inspection of 
farm products under Federal control. As 
early as 1878 an inquiry was made into the 
export cattle trade which was rapidly ex- 
panding at that time. During the next fifteen 
years, and perhaps longer, the chief concern 
was that of increasing the output from farms 
but as soon-as the surplus of farm products 
began to assume considerable volume the 
problems of cost and income took on new 
importance. 


The Experimental Farms Branch 


The Experimental Farms system was estab- 
lished in 1886. Dr. William Saunders, the first 
Director, held office until 1911 when he retired, 
Dr. J. H. Grisdale was then appointed to the 
Director’s office, a position which he occupied 
until 1919 when he became Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture. His successor was the present 
Director, Dr. E. 8. Archibald, 

The cost of producing corn for silage was 
treated in some detail in an early bulletin 
from the Central Experimental Farm pub- 
lished in 1891 (Bulletin No. 12). The follow- 
ing year cost of production data for rye, oats, 
barley, wheat and root crops were made avail- 
able. Since then costs of production of crops 
have been secured for areas in all of the 
Provinces. A bulletin entitled “Cost of Pro- 
ducing Crops in Eastern Canada” was pub- 
lished in 1929. The method of determining 
costs are explained in this publication. 

In 1922 when the combine harvester began 
to make its influence felt, experimental tests 
including the economy of operation were un- 
dertaken at the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, and in 1928 a 
study of the adaptability of the combine to 
eastern farm conditions was begun. 

A study of the cost of operating farm 
machinery and the length of life of these 
implements was undertaken in 1925. During 
the next year a detailed study of the costs 
of running farm tractors was begun, and data 
on the labour requirements for different farm 
operations have been obtained. 

In carrying on these investigations infor- 
mation available on Experimental Farms or 
Stations has been used in some cases, In 
other studies, for example, those of the tractor 
and farm machinery, the mail questionnaire 
was used. Money costs have been in some 


measure obtained at Experimental Stations 
but since 1918 much of the cost data has been 
obtained from Illustration Stations. 

In addition to the work done along these 
lines the Division of Animal Husbandry has 
been obtaining data on the costs of fattening 
steers since 1891 and the costs of producing 
milk on Experimental Farms since 1900, In- 
formation regarding the cost of operating milk- 
ing machines has been made available since 
1912. Two farm business surveys were con- 
ducted in the Province of Quebec in 1920. 
Besides these data “experimental” shipments of 
live cattle and chilled beef to England have 
been carried on. The results of these “experi- 
ments” have been published in Bulletin No. 
62, new series, and the report contains a good 
deal of economic information, Data have also 
been secured on the cost of raising colts and 
maintenance of work horses. 

In the Horticultural Division, the costs of 
establishing an orchard, pruning and spraying, 
and production costs for potatoes, corn and 
tomatoes, have been worked out at various 
Experimental Stations over a period of years. 

The Division of Botany provides a certifi- 
cation service for seed potatoes and raspberry 
stock. While the certification depends upon 
freedom from disease it has been of import- 
ance in the development of export markets 
and in the improvement of the quality of seed 
potatoes and raspberry stock. The Potato 
Service was begun in 1915 and the raspberry 
certification was begun in Ontario in 1922. 

The Tobacco Division has been studying the 
cost of the production of tobacco in Quebec 
since 1919 and in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia since 1926. This Division has, moreover, 
investigated market requirements in Great 
Britain; the first of these studies was made 
in 1908; similar studies were conducted in 
1922, 1924, 1925, 1927 and again in 1929. The 
extension work of the Division has included 
grading demonstrations in Ontario and else- 
where. Another phase of its work has con- 
sisted of co-operating with the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in securing and presenting “ tobacco statistics.” 

The Apiary Division in one year obtained 
data regarding the cost of producing honey. 
The Division of Economic Fibre Production 
has also obtained some cost data on farm pro- 
ducing flax on a commercial scale. From the 
foregoing it will be observed that the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch places very considerable 
emphasis on the analysis of costs as a means 
of establishing greater economic efficiency. 

The Division of Illustration Stations was 
established in 1915. As already indicated a 
good deal of the cost of production data now 
comes from these Stations. The idea of the 
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Illustration Farm is that it will ultimately be 
a demonstration of the best farm organization 
and practice for the area in which it is located. 
An analysis is made of each farm business at 
the beginning of the contract and it is now 
planned to obtain a record of the financial 
transactions on each farm annually. In addi- 
tion to the costs already mentioned this 
Division has also obtained data on the costs 
of land clearing in new areas. 

Commencing in 1915 the Poultry Division 
has supplied farmers with forms on which the 
receipts, expenses and production of eggs and 
poultry may be recorded. These are analyzed 
at the end of the year. Each poultryman re- 
ceives an analysis of his own report and com- 
parisons are made to bring out the importance 
of various factors. 

The Experimental Farms Branch has also 
prepared for distribution a small account book 
for recording farm receipts and expenditures. 

The Central Experimental Farm has assisted 
with other studies. For example, the present 
Director was Chairman of the Ontario Com- 
mittee on the cost of producing milk. He was 
also Chairman of a Committee of Inquiry 
appointed to study the tobacco situation in 
Ontario and Quebec in 1928. A member of the 
staff of the Central Experimental Farm as- 
sisted officials of the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture in making a study of milk pro- 
duction costs in the Montreal area. Moreover, 
the Central Experimental Farm co-operates 
with the Agricultural Economics Branch in a 
study of the range sheep industry in Western 
Canada. 

A Division of Extension and Publicity has 
also been established which provides for lec- 
tures, lantern slides, exhibits, press service and 
the distribution of “Seasonable Hints” of which 
500,000 copies are sent out annually. It is 
through this and other channels that the re- 
sults of these studies are made available. 


The Dairy Branch 


The next stage in expanding the Department 
of Agriculture was that of the appointment of 
Professor W. J. Robertson as Dairy Commis- 
sioner in 1890, and about the same time he 
assumed the office of Agriculturist on the staff 
of the Central Experimental Farm. Subse- 
quently, his title was shortened to Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Dairying. Under the 
guidance of Dr. Robertson the economic prob- 
lems of the dairymen soon received some 
attention! “The third division of the Dairy 
Commissioner’s work, namely, the means taken 
to establish better trade methods, to bring 
about a closer attention on the part of pro- 





1Farming, Vol. XIV, No. 7, 1897, pp. 468. 


ducers to the wants of markets, to institute 
better and safer transportation facilities, to 
increase the reputation of our dairy products 
with foreign buyers, and to secure for the 
producers the greatest possible proportion of 
the ultimate selling price, will have to be very 
briefly touched upon by us.” One of the first 
difficulties was that of uneven supply of 
creamery butter. The Commissioner under- 
took to arrange for the operation of creameries 
in Ontario during the winter months to demon- 
strate the feasibility of making butter all the 
year around.2 The first efforts along these 
lines were made in 1891. The Division also 
operated cheese factories in Prince Edward 
Island and creameries in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Equipment was supplied with 
the understanding that it would be purchased 
by the co-operative companies at a later date. 
A similar policy was adopted in what was 
then known as the Northwest Territories. 
Beginning in 1895, loans were authorized for 
the purchase of equipment and the actual 
management was undertaken for a time. This 
policy was discontinued in 1905 when the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture as- 
sumed charge of certain phases of dairy work. 

It was also in 1895 that the Dairy Commis- 
sioner began to assist in providing refrigerator 
car service and inspection which enabled im- 
proved transportation of dairy products. This 
service was first provided for the movement of 
butter but in 1903 shipments of cheese were 
taken care of in the same way. Two years 
later, 1897, the policy of assisting steamship 
companies in the installation of cold storage 
facilities on steamers was adopted. Agree- 
ments were entered into with the shipping 
companies whereby the Government was to 
provide half the cost of installation of cold 
storage on the boats but a loan could not 
exceed $10,000 per steamer. 

A cargo inspection service was established 
in 1900. This service is not confined to dairy 
products but is designed to promote the 
interests of shippers both at Canadian ports 
and overseas shipping centres. When goods 
do not arrive in satisfactory condition the 
shipper is advised of the apparent reasons for 
their poor condition. At this time an official 
referee was appointed for the Montreal market 
to settle disputes arising between buyers and 
sellers with respect to grades. 

With the extension of trade a Markets Ex- 
tension Division was established in 1901 and 
since fruit, poultry, cold storage, live stock 
and dairying were all included in one branch 
the activities of the market extension officer 
were somewhat varied. 


2Ibid pp. 464. 
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Dr. Robertson resigned in 1904 and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. J. A. Ruddick who was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Robertson from 1891 to 1896 
but who had in the intervening years gone to 
New Zealand to engage in dairy work. 

Further attention was then given to cold 
storage of perishable products. The passage 
of the Cold Storage Act in 1907 authorized the 
Branch to subsidize the erection of local plants, 
At the outset loans of $100 were authorized to 
facilitate the construction of these small cold 
storages, many of which were established in 
local creameries. Larger grants are now ob- 
tainable. In the same year inspectors were 
appointed for the first time to prevent fraud 
in the manufacture and sale of butter and 
cheese. 

The Dairy Branch undertook, in 1910, to 
collect and publish statistical information with 
respect to the dairy industry in Canada and 
competing countries. The Weekly Dairy 
Market Report and the Bi-Weekly Telegraphic 
Market Reports were made available for the 
first time in 1919. The monthly Dairy News 
Letter also made its first appearance at this 
time. Three years later the Monthly Cold 
Storage News Letter made its appearance. 
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Then, in 1923, legislation covering compul- 
sory grading of cheese and butter was pro- 
vided under the Dairy Produce Act which has 
subsequently become Part Two of the Dairy 
Industry Act which was first introduced in 
1910. Part One deals with the manufacture 
and sale of dairy products. All creameries and 
cheese factories operating in Canada must 
register with the Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch according to legislation provided for 
in 1924. Since this date the chief legislation 
with respect to dairy marketing has had to do 
with standardization of the containers for 
butter and cheese, the first of these regulations 
being approved in 1925. Two years ago (1929) 
the supervision of the condensed milk and 
milk powder factories as well as those manu- 
facturing dried milk was assumed by the 
Dairy Branch. This work had previously been 
done by the Health of Animals Branch as 
part of the administration of the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act which came into force in 
1907. 


The developments in other Branches will be 
dealt with in another issue. 


J. COKE. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
REPORTS ON YEAR’S WORK 


ILS A. OLSEN, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in the Report of 
the Bureau for the year ending June 30, 1931, 
states in part, regarding the agricultural situ- 
ation, “It is a situation that calls for far- 
reaching adjustments in production and mar- 
keting, in credit, taxation, land utilization and 
in state and national policies affecting agricul- 
ture. It is a situation that requires action 
by the farmer, the business man and by 
national and state agreements. Some of these 
adjustments may be made more or less 
promptly; others more gradually. 

“Ag a basis for action there must be ade- 
quate information for effective planning. The 
current facts of production, demand, distribu- 
tion and the like are indispensible but much 
more is needed. The meaning of such facts 
must be ascertained and used as a guide to 
action. Much of the farmers present plight 
grows out of past failures to understand the 
trends of the times and to avoid pitfalls. 
Continuous adjustments in the light of ade- 
quate information give promise of materially 
improving present conditions and of prevent- 
ing their recurrence.” 

The activities of the Bureau may be indi- 
cated when it is pointed out that research and 


extension work is carried on by the following: 
the Division of Farm Management and Costs; 
Crop and Live Stock Estimates; Live Stock, 
Meats and Wool; Grain Division; Dairy and 
Poultry Products; Hay, Feed and Seed; Ware- 
housing; Statistical and Historical Research ; 
Agricultural Finance; Farm Population and 
Rural Life; Land Economics; the Tobacco 
Section; Cold Storage Statistics; Economic 
Library; and Economic Information, 


The Chief of the Bureau summarizes in part, 
as follows: “ Economic research is at the very 
heart of the Bureau’s work. It yields the 
conclusions upon which adjustments affecting 
agriculture can effectively be made. Increas- 
ing support for studies of the influences affect- 
ing supply, demand and price has laid the 
foundation for the nation-wide outlook service 
of the Bureau. Studies in farm management 
and organization are uncovering adjustments 
that may be made on individual farms m 
various parts of the country to reduce costs 


and to increase net profits.” 


Mr. Olsen also emphasizes the importance 
of marketing, land utilization, farm credit, 
taxation and standardization. Detailed reports 
for each Division make up the body of the 


Report. 
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THE UNITED GRAIN GROWER’S 
HAVE SUCCESSFUL YEARS 
BUSINESS 


Increased patronage, a large crop and the 
favourable location of their elevators with 
respect to crop production in 1930, were the 
reasons given for the success experienced by 
the United Grain Growers Limited during the 
year ending July 31, 1931. The report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors at the An- 
nual Meeting held in Calgary, November 4, 
showed that the operating profit was $993,100. 
After deducting $250,290 for interest on bonds 
and mortgages, $468,536 for depreciation, and 
$14,194 for income taxes, the net balance was 
$251,070. The capital assets after providing 
for depreciation amount to $8,075,663. The 
net working capital was shown to be $1,317,487. 
The shareholders capital and surplus now 
amounts to $5,712,663, of which $3,193,409 is 
paid up. 

As is well known the ownership of stock in 
the “U.G.G.” is limited to 100 shares and 
these may be purchased only by farmers or 
lessees of farm land. Some discussion took 
place at the recent meeting in regard to the 
desirability of changing the constitution of 
the company so as to remove these restric- 
tions of stock ownership but no action was 
taken. 

The Company now owns 469 country ele- 
vators with 51 annexes, 225 supply warehouses, 
295 coal sheds and 145 agents’ cottages. A 
terminal elevator with a capacity of 5,500,000 
bushels is owned at Port Arthur while another 
in Vancouver is leased. The re-entry of the 
Company in the export business has already 
been referred to in the Economic ANNALIST, 
Vol. 1, No. 5, May, 1931, 





INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMISTS 


Advice from the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Agricultural Economists 
is to the effect that this organization now has 
twenty-eight members in Canada. The Cana- 
dian membership will proceed shortly to the 
election of three representatives to the Con- 
ference Committee. 

The movement leading up to the formation 
of this association was initiated in 1929 when 
a small group of Agricultural Economists from 
several countries met at Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, England, to discuss agricultural eco- 
nomic problems of interest internationally. A 
second conference was held at Cornell Univer- 
sity in August, 1930, and was attended by 


more than 300 people representing nineteen 
countries. 

Following the 1930 conference plans were 
drafted to make the conference a permanent 
affair and a membership campaign was insti- 
tuted in different countries which has resulted 
in very gratifying results. Consideration is 
now being given to the 1932 conference which, 
it is probable, will be held in Berlin. 

The Officers of the International Confer- 
ence are as follows:— ; 

President—L. K. Elmhirst, Dartington 

Hall, Totnes, Devon, England. 

Vice-President—G, F. Warren, Cornell Uni- 

versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Vice-President—Max Sering, Deutsches 

Forschungsinstitut fuer Agrarund Sied- 
lung swesen, Berlin, Germany. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. R. Currie, Dart- 

ington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England. 

Canadians desirous of becoming members 
of this organization should correspond with 
J. F. Booth, Economics Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, who at the request 
of the executive is acting as correspondent for 
Canada. 


RURAL STUDY CLUBS 


“Every club a discussion club” was the 
policy laid down by H. H. Hannam, educa- 
tional secretary of the United Farmers of 
Ontario, at the recent annual meeting. This 
is a policy that everyone can endorse provided 
the members “Read not to contradict or con- 
fute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse but to weigh and 
consider.” 

Improvement in agricultural conditions so 
earnestly desired by almost everyone will be 
realized only when those who live on the side 
roads and concession lines concentrate on their 
own problems. This does not mean that out- 
side agencies cannot assist by way of research 
to obtain facts or by way of extension service 
to bring the facts to the farmer. There still 
remains, however, the application of facts in 
the building of community programs of pro- 
duction, marketing and social activities. This 
is the place for the study club. How much do 
we know about production in competing areas? 
What changes are taking place in the produc- 
tion of commodities grown in our district? 
What are the possibilities of expansion at 
home and elsewhere? What is new in farm 
machinery or methods of handling crops and 
live stock and why are prices of farm com- 
modities low? Is our marketing system so bad 
and why? All this refers to the economic 
aspects of the farm problems, but these are 
not the only ones demanding study though 
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they are probably most important at the 
moment. There are, however, social problems 
such as education, health and recreation be- 
sides the transportation problems which are 
both social and economic. Finally we suggest 
that discussion clubs should engage in a study 
of the history of their own communities. 
“Byvery club a discussion club” and a club 
under some auspices in every rural community 
should be realities in 1982. 





ONTARIO WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


The first Women’s Institute in Ontario was 
organized in Saltfleet Township, Wentworth 
County, in February, 1897. Since then the 
Organization has grown steadily. In 1900 
there were 33 branches with a membership 
of 1,602. By 1910 the number of branches 
had been increased to 612, while the member- 
ship had risen to 16,104. During the next 
decade the number of branches increased to 
925, with a membership of 28,970, and by 
1930 the number of branches was reported as 
1,150, and the membership was an even 
40,000. 

The activities of the Institute may fairly well 
be indicated by naming the standing commit- 
tees which are as follows: Health, Home 
Economics, Education, Agriculture, Legislation, 
Immigration, Relief, Community Activities, 
Historical Research, and Canadian Industries. 


Besides the programs arranged for Branch 
Institutes, the Report of the Women’s Insti- 
tutes for 1930 shows there were held 256 courses 
of two weeks’ duration or more with 7,431 
enrolled. In addition to these 21 courses of 
3 days or more were held in which the enrol- 
ment was 522. Nominally these courses pro- 
vided instruction in one or the other of the 
following: Food values and Cookery, Home 
Nursing and First Aid, Sewing, and Millinery, 
but the course of instruction was usually sup- 
plemented by lectures in other subjects as 
well. 


In addition to the Women’s Institutes there 
are 85 Junior Institutes with a membership 
of approximately 1,800. The Junior Institutes 
are organized in a “similar manner to the 
senior Institutes,” but feature programs of 
special interest to girls and co-operate with 
the Junior Farmers “in carrying on joint pro- 
grams, local and county projects.” 


The Institutes in co-operation with the Agri- 
cultural Representative Service carried on 
coaching classes in 52 counties and districts 
during the year 1930. These classes were 
preliminary to county and district judging 
competitions. Five girls standing highest in 
each of the county or district competitions 
were given a free trip to the Royal Winter 
Fair, being the guests of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for four days, 


UNITED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY HOLDS 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of The 
United Farmers Co-operative Company 
Limited was held in Toronto December 1. A 
net trading profit for departments of $33,521.95 
is shown for the year but the liquidation of 
the Ontario Grain Pool which resulted in a 
Loss of $126,308.23 created a net deficit of 
$92,786.28. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this company operates a Cream Pool 
and an Egg Pool which are handled in a 
different way from the ordinary business. In 
the case of the creameries one cent per pound 
of the surplus goes to the Company, the bal- 
ance is paid to cream shippers. The latter 
payment amounted to $86,000, while payments 
to Egg Pool shippers amounted to $5,000. The 
charge of one cent per pound of butter which 
has hitherto been satisfactory proved to be 
inadequate in 1931. The pool egg shipments 
are of course handled independently of straight 
shipments and the premium paid was approxi- 
mately two cents per dozen: 
During the year the Toronto Live Stock 
Commission department handled 24-06 per 


cent of the cattle received on the Union Stock 
Yards, 28-8 per cent of the calves, 46-13 per 
cent of the hogs in addition 61,927 hogs which 
were shipped directly to the packing plants. 
This firm also handled 34-32 per cent of the 
sheep shipped to the stock yards. Nine firms 
operate on this market, 

Creameries were operated at Toronto, Galt, 
Guelph and Wingham in Western Ontario. 
Renfrew, Arnprior and Cobden in Eastern 
Ontario and at North Bay and Bruce Mines 
in Northern Ontario. Exclusive of Bruce 
Mines a total of 7,001,533 pounds of butter 
were made of which 3,101,000 were manufac- 
tured in the Toronto Creamery. Profits were 
made on the Montreal Live Stock Commission 
business; the salt, sugar and fertilizer depart- 
ment as well as in the farm supplies depart- 
ment. Losses were sustained in the flour and 
feed, farm products and Montreal produce 
departments. 

A proposal to reorganize the Company along 
the Jines of a commodity cooperative com- 
pany with a central agency was defeated. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Dr. O. E. Baker is the author of “A Graphic 
Summary of American Agriculture Based 
Largely on the Census,” which is United 
States Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 105. 

In the introduction Dr. Baker states: “The 
decade since the World War has been in 
many ways the most extraordinary period in 
American agriculture. For the first time in 
the nation’s history the census of 1925 showed 
a decrease (since 1920) in crop acreage, in 
farm animals, in the number of farms and in 
farm population. Nevertheless, agricultural 
production increased more rapidly from 1922 
to 1926, than in any period since 1900, and 
probably since 1890 when agricultural occupa- 
tion of the prairies approached completion.” 

The factors contributing to this situation 
are: (1) The use of the automobile and 
tractor; (2) “Increasing production of animal 
products per unit of feed consumed; notably 
of milk and pork.” (3) Shifts from the less 
productive toward the more productive crops 
in several regions; (4) Shifts from the less 
productive toward the more productive animals 
per unit of feed consumed principally from 
beef cattle toward dairy cattle and swine. 


The bulletin contains much information 
along the lines indicated and is well illustrated 
with many maps depicting the changes that 
have taken place. 


— 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Co-operation and Markets for the 
province of Saskatchewan for the twelve 
months ended April 30, 1931. 


Mr. W. Waldron, ‘Co-operation and Markets 
Commissioner reports as follows: “The co- 
operative trading associations show a decided 
decrease in sales as compared with a year ago 
and, while most of them are holding their own 
by carefully watching their business, including 
frequent consultations with the directors and 
the curtailing of expenditures and the reducing 
of credit, only two of these associations had 
to close their doors. 


Of the associations reporting, the number 
_ of shareholders at the present time is 16,334. 
The paid-up capital invested is $635,785.06. 
During the year four associations marketed 
live stock, shipping 74 cars, the receipts 
amounting to $122,404.94. The value of other 
farm products marketed through the associa- 
tions amounted to $8,007.14, while the total 
value of supplies amounted to $2,644,000.18. 
The total sales of the associations amounted to 
$2,774,412.26, the net saving being $58,167.08.” 





The statement above refers to organizations 
registered under the Co-operative Associations 
Act. In addition there are eight associations 
registered under the Co-operative Marketing 
Association Act and nine co-operative organi- 
zations doing business in Saskatchewan which 
are incorporated under special legislation. 
These latter include the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited; The 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Limited; The Saskatchewan Poultry 
Producers, Limited, and the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. 


Since the report for the year previous was 
published there have been nine dissolutions 
and twelve associations removed from the 
register while nineteen new associations have 
been registered under the Act. 


Belshaw, H. “The Provision of Credit With 
Special Reference to Agriculture.’ Wm. 
Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 


The author is Professor of Economics and 
Dean of The Faculty of Commerce, Auckland 
University College, N.Z. R.R. Enfield of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has contributed two 
chapters upon the provision of rural credit in 
Great Britain. 


“The present study has been undertaken in 
the endeavour to meet the need, which the 
writer believes to exist, for a book which com- 
bines an analysis of the nature of the credit 
problem as it affects farming industries and a 
critical account of some of the more important 
types of credit intermediary.” 

The book is divided into four parts with an 
appendix: Part I deals with The General 
Problem of Credit; Part II, The Problem of 
Rural Credit; Part III, Long Term Credit 
Agencies; Part IV, Short Term And Inter- 
mediate Credit Agencies. A useful note on 
amortization comprises part of the appendix. 


The author states, p. 57, “Fundamentally, 
credit plays the same part in farming as it does 
in other industries. The differences which 
separate agricultural from other forms of 
credit, are differences in degree rather than 
in kind, and it is for this reason that the 
general problems relating to credit have been 
discussed by way of introduction to our main 
subject. The differences in degree are 80 
great, however, as to constitute a special rural 
credit problem and to warrant special study. 
These differences depend mainly upon the 
characteristics of production and organization 
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in farming; hence a brief examination of the 
conditions which differentiate its structure 
from that of industry in general is desirable 
by way of introduction.” 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Research Bulletin No. 140. The secular move- 
ment of Corn Prices, by Geoffrey S. Shepherd. 

This bulletin treats of the price of corn dur- 
ing two periods: (1) 1866-1919. (2) “Develop- 
ments since the War.” In regard to future 
prospects for the price of corn the writer 
points out that the price of corn will be 
affected by the general price level which is 
uncertain, therefore the outlook for its pur- 
chasing power is considered. In regard to the 
future demand for corn the following should 
be emphasized. The number of horses and 
mules may be expected to decline, “The trend 
of cattle numbers will probably be horizontal.” 
Hog slaughter will increase slowly even though 
the number of hogs on farms is declining and 
the total demand for corn for hogs will remain 
at about the present level. 

The supply of corn is likely to increase be- 
cause. of improved production methods and 
the northwestward movement of corn produc- 
tion besides a possible slackening in competi- 
tion from small grains. Thus the trend of the 
purchasing power of corn is likely to be slowly 
downward in the future. Those who are able 
to cut their costs of production will be able 
to preserve their profits and “in some cases 
increase them but those on small rough farms 
may not.” 





Report of Conference on Development of 
Agricultural Co-operative Business, May 15, 
1931, held at University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith, Wales. 

This was the fifth annual conference under 
the Joint Scheme of the University College 
of Wales and the Welsh Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society for research and advisory work 
in Agricultural co-operation. 

In a foreword Professor A. W. Ashby, Uni- 
versity College of Wales states that the move- 
ment in 1929 included 63 societies selling 
requisites and 23 societies trading in produce. 
While the total membership of all societies 
of 25,000 is estimated to represent about half 
the farmers in the Principality only a very 
small part of the produce of farms is handled 
by co-operative societies. The total turnover 
of all societies in 1929 amounted to £1,288,000. 

Sir Edgar R. Jones, K.B.E., in discussing 
the possibilities of food canning in Wales 
stated: “The food problem of this country 


is not mainly a bread problem. The imports 
of wheat are only around £50,000,000 a year, 
but the annual imports of dairy, pig and poul- 
try products are around £140,000,000.” 


The main reason for the immense imports 
Sir Edgar Jones declared was neglect to adopt 
modern factory methods as has been done in 
countries which export to Great Britain. He 
urged an application of the organization of the 
Canning Industry to dairy produce, pig pro- 
ducts and poultry products, 

A paper by Mr. J. Glynne Williams, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University 
College of Wales, dealt with, “Some Variations 
in Costs and Profits in Co-operating Trading.” 
Taking the results of two groups of co-opera- 
tive societies in Wales, 20 operating in 1930 
and 55 operating in 1929, the general relation- 
ship of the main factors is as shown below. 
Mr. Williams uses the “modal group” as his 
basis for comparison. All items are shown as 
per cent of sales. 


20 societies 55 societies 


1930 1929 
Gross Profits.. . .9:0-9:9% 6:0 -6:9% 
Total Expenses.. .. 6:0-6:9% 4:0 —- 4:9% 
Salaries and Wages. 3:0 — 3:-9% 2-0 —2:9% 
Net Profits... .. ..3:0-3:9% 2-0 —2-9% 


Mr. Williams draws attention to the fact 
that the results for 1929 were generally on a 
lower scale than for 1930 while ratios remained 
practically the same. Total expenses in each 
were approximately two-thirds of the gross 
profit. Salaries and wages approximately 50 
per cent of the total expenses. Net profits 
approximately 50 per cent of the total ex- 
penses and 334 of the gross profits. 


ee 


League of Nations, Report of the Economic 
Committee on The Agricultural Crisis. This 
report is in two sections. The first section 
analyses the nature of the crisis while section 
two presents the statistical position of agricul- 
ture in various countries. The first section is 
subdivided into five parts: The Characteristics 
of the Crisis, The Causes of the Agricultural 
Crisis, Market Conditions, International Fac- 
tors of the Agricultural Crisis, and Conclusions. 
The Committee concludes that “negotiations 
are necessary for organizing the wheat trade,” 
such organization should be able to secure 
international agreements, The difficulties in 
the way are admitted. 

A further recommendation is that producers 
should organize for the sale of their products 
and finally that international credit would play 
an important part in the improvement of the 
conditions of agricultural production. 
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NOTES 


“We have now, in Ontario, central apple- 
packing houses in Picton, Trenton, Brighton, 
Port Hope, Newcastle, Simcoe (2), Beamsville, 
St. Thomas, Woodstock, Strathroy and Forest. 
All the apples exported from these central 
packing houses bear the mark of the “Big O” 
brand, or the brand of the Norfolk Fruit 
Growers’ Association. It is these twelve cen- 
tral packing houses and the fruit growers 
using them that are represented in Europe by 
the writer, who also acts for the Beaver Valley 
Fruit Growers, Georgian Bay Fruit Growers, 
as well as a number of individual shippers. 
During the past season, as regards forward 
sales, I have sold a considerable quantity of 
apples bearing the “Big O” brand or the brand 
of the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association. It 
will thus be seen that the central packing 
houses, the brands mentioned, and the repre- 
sentation all work together with the same 
objects in view”.—Andrew Fulton, Commercial 
Representative Ontario Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Overseas Market News Letter, Decem- 
ber 4. 





A. E. Richards of the Agricultural Economics 
Branch has just returned from the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec where he has been ob- 
taining data on farmers’ business organizations. 
This is part of a Dominion-wide study which 
the Branch is conducting. Mr. Richards has 
made arrangements with Privincial officers to 
collect information regarding these organiza- 
tions annually. A questionnaire has been 
agreed upon which will provide both Provin- 
cial and Dominion Departments of Agriculture 
with data desired. This study when complete 
will provide the first analysis of the operations 
of selling, purchasing and bargaining organiz- 
ations throughout Canada. 





The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is collecting additional 
information on live stock production. Form- 
erly data were obtained but once each year; 
now, however, in addition to the June 1 survey 
data will be secured in a December 1 survey. 
This new service will enable more complete 
statistics and aid the live stock producer in 
developing his plans for the coming year. It 
will also be useful in developing public live 
stock policies. 

“The idea of combining harvesting opera- 
tions into one machine started back in 1836 
when Briggs and Carpenter patented the com- 
bined harvester and thresher, using the ground 
drive,” states E. A. Hardy, Professor of Agri- 





cultural Engineering in an article in Scientific 
Agriculture, November, 1931, under the title 
“The Combine Harvester In Western Canada.” 

The Solicitor to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has expressed the opinion 
that a shippers failure to pay brokerage or 


commission due as compensation to brokers 


or commission men in arranging sales of fresh 
fruits or vegetables entering interstate com- 
merce is a violation of the Perishable Com- 
modities Act—State and Federal Marketing 
Activities, — 

C. V. Parker of the Agricultural Economics 
Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
is enagaged in the analysis of data collected 
during the summer in a co-operative enter- 
prise carried on by the Canadian Pioneer 
Problems Committee, the University of Mani- 
toba and the Agricultural Economics Branch. 
E. G. Grest and F. C. Hitchcock also of the 
Agricultural Economics Branch, are similarly 
engaged at the University of Saskatchewan 
where data from both Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan are being analyzed. The latter arrange- 
ment is made in order to consolidate the staff. 





A conference of officials of Departments 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Organizations and 
business men sponsored by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce was held in Toronto 
on November 27. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a charter for an Institute or Board 


to aid in investigation of agricultural problems~ 


(the name has not been decided). The com- 
mittee will also draft plans to make the work 
of this new body effective. 

The collection of data for the second con- 
secutive years’ business on sheep ranches in 
Western Canada has been completed. L, E. 
Kindt, of the Agricultural Economics Branch, 
who is in charge of this phase of the study, 
states that not a single rancher refused to co- 
operate. Wool Growers and Sheep Breeders’ 
Associations have lent their support to the 
study. oe 

The general picture of agriculture’s position 
this fall is reflected in these indexes: The 
wholesale price level of all commodities stands 
practically at pre-war or 100; the industrial 
wage level is roughly twice the pre-war figure, 
or 200; farm taxes exceed 250; farm wages are 
about 120; prices of things bought by farmers 
125; but prices received by farmers for their 
products average about 70. The unit exchange 
value of farm products for other commodities 
is slightly over one-half what it was before 
the war—The Agricultural Situation, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
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THE DECLINE IN PRICES 


lished by The Canadian Bank of 

Commerce, January, 1932, discusses the 
“Agricultural Depression.” We quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


T Monthly Commercial Letter pub- 


“We are thus faced with an economic situ- 
ation in which probably about one-third of our 
population find that for every dollar of income 
whick they received in 1929 from produce sold 
they are now getting only 58 cents, and that 
when they in turn enter the market as_pur- 
chasers, the goods for which they paid $1 in 
1929, far from being offered them at a price 
commensurate with their 58 per cent ability 
to pay, are selling at 90 cents. The result is 
that the farmer purchaser either declines to 
buy at all or buys less than two-thirds of his 
requirements. The retarding effect of this 
lowered purchasing power on general business 
is already too familiar to require further 
amplification.” 


This article indicates the position of the 
Canadian farmer. Apparently those gainfully 
employed were in mind when the author re- 
ferred to “about one-third of our population.” 

Elsewhere we find the following: “Every 
depression is characterized by an agricultural 
Jag’” It is assumed that the term “lag” is 
not used in a statistical sense for if it were 
this would be incorrect. There can be no 
doubt, however, that farmers are unable to 
adjust production to sudden changes in de- 
mand and prices of raw materials, including 
farm products, very often fall rapidly in the 
early stages of a depression. There are several 
reasons why this is true. 

The farmer’s production process cannot be 
stopped quickly without almost total loss. 
Once a crop is planted the farmer is forced 
to allow it to mature or else take a complete 
loss, for it is likely that the season would 
be too far advanced to insure the harvest of a 
second crop. Thus farm supplies may be 
marketed with little regard to demand. A 
further reason why the farmer cannot “shut 
up shop” is found in the fact that the supply 


of labour on the majority of farms is largely 
derived from the farmer’s own time or that 
of members of his family. A “lay off” means 
complete cessation of operations and income. 
Another factor related to the rapid decline in 
prices of farm products is the difficulty of 
co-ordination in selling, due to the large 
number of small units which comprise the 
agricultural industry. Thus the bargaining 
power of those engaged in agriculture is rela- 
tively weak. ‘The retailer and to a lesser 
degree the wholesaler are able to pass on their 
fixed charges to the consumer for a time at 
least and so the descent of retail prices is slow, 
that of wholesale prices more rapid while 
prices of farm products break sharply. 

These price movements are easily demon- 
strated. One need only examine the issues of 
“Prices and Price Indexes” published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Indexes 
used are computed from the base year of 1926, 
In order to present the most up-to-date infor- 
mation available and for the sake of simplicity 
indexes are shown for the month of .December 
in the years 1929, 1930 and 1931. Using one 
month in each year of course does not show 
all the fluctuations but in this particular case 
the data are representative of what has taken 
place. 

It will be observed that while the index 
number for wholesale prices of the 502 com- 
modities (including farm products) fell 25-9 
points in the two-year period, the index for 
prices of farm products dropped 42-2 points 
between December, 1929, and December, 1930, 
and has fallen another 8-8 points in the past 
year. When we examine the two groups on 
which the index for Canadian farm products 
is constructed we find that the index for field 
products has moved downward more rapidly 
than was the case in the “animal” group. — 

Turning to retail prices one observes that 
the index has fallen but 15-1 points in the 
two years. 
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The index of food prices alone fell 13-3 
points in the first year of the period under 
discussion, and during 1931 the decline was 
more rapid, being 20-3 points. The index for 
rents showed no change until 1931, and the 
reduction was 6:2 points. The rent index is 
computed as on May 1 and October 1 in each 
year. The index number for retail prices of 
clothing NS from 96°5 to 88-3, a differ- 
ence of 8-2 points in 1930, and receded another 


States the index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labour was 138 
in December, 1929. In November, 1931, the 
last date for which information is available, 
it was 100. The indexes of prices paid to 
farmers on the same dates were 135 and 71 
respectively. The index for wholesale prices 
fell 38 points whereas the index of prices paid 
to farmers declined 64 points. 

The reason for the differences in the rates 
of decline in these prices are that retailers 
fixed charges such as rent and interest and 
insurance, are hard to curtail, often being 
relatively long term commitments. Taxes 
have not only remained high but in many 
cases have increased. In connection with 
rentals it may be observed that there will 
be competition for the most advantageous 
locations. Moreover, there will be resistance 
to removal from “a main street to a back 


TABLE 1._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 502 COMMODITIES AND CANA- 
DIAN FARM PRODUCTS, MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1929, 1930 AND 1931. 
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1929 1930 1931 
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9-7 points during the past year. Thus it is 
apparent that retail prices fell more gradually 
than wholesale prices in general and that 
wholesale prices of farm products dropped 
much more rapidly than those for all com- 
modities on which the index is based. 

An index of prices paid to farmers would 
show that the decline has really been more 
rapid than is indicated by the index of whole- 
sale prices for such prices are influenced by 
transportation and handling charges which 
have not been materially reduced. Compar- 
able data are not easily obtained. It might 
however, be pointed out that in the United 


street.” Such a move is not as a rule inter- 
preted as an indication of a successful business 
though if in the direction of the growth of a 
retail section might be warranted. These 
remarks are based upon the fact that rent 
and interest must be met by the individual 
out of income. In regard to labour much the 
same argument may be used. Merchants will 
hesitate to break up sales forces and may even 
find it somewhat difficult because of wage con- 
tracts where these exist. Fuel costs have not 


1See also G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, 
The Agricultural Situation, 1924. 


TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF pocahntery Caer FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, 
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1929 1930 1931 

i, 99 hh cere ee 101-6 95-9 86-5 
na tele ae 104-8 91-5 71-2 
eee, 105-5 105-5 99-3 
FE AHR. APO 96-5 88-3 78-6 





*Fuel and sundries omitted. 
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been reduced. Thus the retailer strives some- 
what successfully to resist the lowering of 
prices, 

It may also be pointed out that retailers 
come. into direct contact with consumers and 
should be in a position to adjust purchases to 
demand. It is of course recognized that in 
some lines of retail trade goods are purchased 
well in advance of their display in retail shops. 
However, when the retailer adopts hand to 
mouth buying this policy is reflected in the 
wholesale trade where buying from country 
points is then curtailed and the farmer being 
the primary producer is unable to pass on his 
fixed charges no matter how high they may be. 
He thus bears the brunt of a, fall in com- 
modity prices. To some extent this may be 
unavoidable but it clearly indicates the weak- 
ness of the farmer in bargaining. Through 
some means the farmer must obtain, interpret 
and apply in so far as the nature of his 
business will permit, adequate supply and 
demand information in the development of 
his production and marketing policies. It is 


FARM MORTGAGES REDUCED IN 
UNITED STATES 


RECENT release by the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, reveals the 
fact that mortgage indebtedness on farms in 
the United States was $9,468,526,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, as compared with $9,241,390,000 
on January 1, 1930. This is equivalent to a 
reduction of 2:4 per cent, 

The chief factors in the decline were fore- 
closures and a scaling down of the face values 
of mortgage as a condition of renewal. 

Sixty per cent of farm mortgage indebted- 
ness is found in the North Central States, in- 
cluding Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. The reductions 
have been chiefly in these states, Ohio and 
Kansas which are also included in this division 
were the exceptions, for both show increased 
mortgage indebtedness. 

Reductions were registered in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, whereas Alabama 
increased her farm indebtedness. Other States 
in which mortgage debt was lowered are 
Maine, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arizona, All other 
States record increases particularly those in 
the northeast and the total number of farms 
mortgaged is higher than in 1928, 

Farms operated by owners carry more than 
fifty per cent of the mortgage debt— 
$5 185,399,000. The amount of mortgages held 


40275—2 


not to be inferred that Governmental agencies 
have not made progress in supplying basic in- 
formation. It has, however, remained for the 
farmer or on occasion farmers’ business organ- 
izations to interpret these data and to supple- 
ment them, 

Nor does it necessarily follow that the 
retailer indulges in unfair practices because 
he resists price declines and secures a wide 
margin. Marketing methods may be improved 
and are being improved. Dr. Julius Klein of 
the United States Bureau of Commerce in a 
recent radio address stated that poor account- 
ing, failure to take inventories, lack of control 
of credit and inexperience were found to be 
the four main causes of bankruptcy in the 
retail trade in the United States. We suspect 
the same would be true in Canada. Never- 
theless it is probable that efficient retailers are 
rendering better service than has previously 
been provided for consumers, 


J. COKE. 


on tenant farms in 1930 was $3,671,677,000 
while those operated by managers were mort- 
gaged for $384,314,000. Most of the decrease 
in debt took place on the owner farms of 
which there are now fewer and the acreage in 
these farms is smaller than in 1928. The 
indebtedness on tenant farms remained about 
the same, this being explained by the fact 
that there were more tenant farms in 1930 
than in 1928, 


es 


The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Farm Economic Association was 
held in Washington, D.C., December 28, 29 
and 30. The attendance appeared to be at 
least as large as in former years although 
possibly fewer were present from Canada. The 
interest in agricultural matters shown by eco- 
nomists and statisticians in other fields whose 
annual conventions were also held in Washing- 
ton at the same time was a feature of this 
year’s meetings. 

The various sessions of the Farm Economics’ 
Convention were devoted to discussions under 
the following headings: the agricultural situ- 
ation and outlook; foreign competition and 
international financial conditions affecting the 
demand for agricultural products; adjustments 
in agricultural production, taxation and 
credit; marketing research; teaching agricul- 
iural marketing; readjustments in labour and 
power on the farm; shifts and trends in the 
demand for agricultural products; readjust- 
ments in farm organization, 
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THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


ANGE sheep production or briefly “sheep 

ranching” has long been recognized as 

one of the sound agricultural developments 

in certain grazing areas of Western Canada. 

The location of these areas is roughly shown 

in figure 1. Each dot represents a sheep 
ranch. 

As will be observed these ranches are scat- 
tered along a thousand miles of territory on 
the southern fringe of the three western prov- 
inces. The Great Sand Hills north of Maple 
Creek, Saskatchewan, marks the eastern limit 
and the mountainous area of interior British 
Columbia the western boundary. It will be 
readily apparent in looking at a map of this 
vast region crossed nearly vertically by the 
Rocky mountains that there are many topo- 
graphical and climatic differences. The man 
on the sheep ranch must necessarily adjust his 
ranch organization to meet these environ- 
mental differences. This in turn forms a 
natural division to study the industry and 
will be followed in further analysis of the 
material obtained from an economic survey 
undertaken in 1929 to study the status of the 
range sheep industry. This article being in- 
troductory will present a general picture and 
show such things as the percentage of lamb 
crop and weight of lambs as a general average 
because there are many reasons for having 
such information on the broader geographical 
basis. 

It might be well to mention that in the 
collection of the data in the survey the 
usual approach in a study of this kind 
was followed, as for example, preparing 
a proper schedule suited to the conditions 
which was used as a guide in asking questions 
during the interview with the rancher. Com- 
plete records on every phase of the ranch 
business were taken chiefly from records and 
accounts which the sheep man normally keeps. 
All information has been handled as confiden- 
tial and records are identified by key numbers 
only. 

Table 1 shows that 130 of the total number 
of records taken were used; 109 from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan and 21 from British 
Columbia. 


It is estimated that 931,903 sheep were on 
farms and ranches in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia in 19291 and with 239,336 
included in the survey it would indicate a 
sample of 25-7 per cent of the total sheep 
population and in the neighbourhood of 90 
per cent of the total production under range 
conditions. The division into the kinds of 





1 Canada Year Book, 1930. 





Fic. 1—Showing the sheep ranching areas of 
Western Canada and location of ranches in- 
cluded in this survey. 
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TABLE 1—TOTAL NUMBER SHEEP ON 130 RANCHES IN SASKATCHEWAN, ALBERTA 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1929 


Sennen ee ee 
eee eee eee 


Total Wethers 
Provinces Number number Ewes Lambs over one Rams 
of ranches sheep (number) | (number) year old (number) 
(num ber) 
Number Alberta and Saskat- 

CHE Wena et een 109 209, 765 119,137 85,452 2,430 2,746 
Number British Columbia..... 11 29,571 15, 584 12, 924 719 344 
TINGLE bpope eae gota OE PNT AN 130 239,336 134,721 98,376 3,149 3,090 


sheep shows 134,721 breeding ewes, 98,376 
lambs, 3,149 wethers over one year old and 
3,090 rams, 

Table 2 shows the classification of 109 Al- 


were 31 small operators with an average of 
345 breeding ewes; 29 ranches averaging 720 
breeding ewes; 22 averaging 1,187 breeding 
ewes; 15 averaging 1,688 and 12 ranches with 














berta and Saskatchewan sheep ranches on the 
basis of the number of breeding ewes. There 


3,009 breeding ewes. The average for all 
ranches was 1,093. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE KINDS OF SHEEP IN PERMANENT FLOCKS, 109 
ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN SHEEP RANCHES, 1929 


oe a a es 


Se eee eee ee — 





; Breeding ewes] Yearling ewes Wethers Rams 
Size group Total | Average kept over 
number breeding |Number] number] number ——— 
ewes ranches| sheep per Number Number Number Number 

ranch per Per per Per per Per per Per 

ranch | cent | ranch | cent | ranch | cent | ranch | cent 
Less than 500..... 31 | 14,828 478 345 | 72:2 107 | 22-5 17 | 3-5 9 1-8 
500— 999...... 29 | 29,420 1,014 720 | 71-0 266 | 26-2 13 1-3 15 1-5 
1,000—1,499...... 22 | 34,987 1,590 1,187 | 74-6 326 | 20-5 51 3°2 26 1-7 
1, 5002-1999"... . 15 | 30,011 2,001 | 1,688 | 84-4 260.) Yol 15) 0°83 30 1-7 
2,000 and over.... 12 | 46,536 3,878 | 3,009 | 77-6 776 | 20-0 14} 0-4 79-| 2-0 
Total or average.. 109 |155, 782 1,429 | 1,093 | 76-5 289 | 20-2 22.) 16 25 cy) 


el ee ee ae eas 


Table 3 shows weight of lambs sold and 
percentage of lamb crop on the 109 ranches in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan classified on the 
basis of the number of breeding ewes. 

The 31 small operators with an average of 
345 breeding ewes averaged 84-2 per cent lamb 
crop. The average weight per lamb at the 
date of sale was 71:6 pounds. The 12 largest 
ranches with an average of 3,009 breeding 


ewes averaged 68-1 per cent lamb crop and 
sold lambs weighing 57:2 pounds. The aver- 
age for all ranches was a 61-6 pound lamb 
and 71:7 per cent lamb crop. The range 
in the per cent lamb crop on all ranches was 
from 105-0 to 36-7. It will be seen that both 
weight of lambs sold, and per cent of lamb 
crop decreases as the size of flock increases. 


TABLE 3._-WEIGHT OF LAMBS SOLD AND PERCENTAGE OF LAMB CROP IN RELATION 
TO NUMBER OF BREEDING er ee asaae AND SASKATCHEWAN SHEEP 
RAN , 1929 


me ——_—m—m———o—oooeemm 








Weight | Percentage Range in per cent 
Size group number breeding ewes Number of lambs of lamb lamb crop 
ranches sold crop rear 

(pounds) High Low 
Drie) ace ae PR oe Gala ee eee 6s 31 71-6 84-2 105-6 60-0 
Bet 00 ee ce ane Stay aie as oe auld ss 29 64-8 76-4 100-0 42-9 
TODD = (eA 00: tere er Be tees oy Sectatts 22 61-3 72-0 90-4 53-6 
Be OO0— 1s OOUN Gee. conten + 5 hens Notes bays Sayed = 15 61-0 67-3 88-6 36-7 
IMMA IEE OOR Ae ees andes vote stn 12 B72 68-1 79-1 54-5 
LOtELOF AVETAZS. 23 Peses - 0b cee ts 109 61-6 TAs Cel Rane a erkcc st Lae reetae as 


pees er ee ee 
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TABLE 4.-WEIGHT OF LAMBS, PERCENTAGE OF LAMB CROP PER SIZE OF FLOCK, 12 
BRITISH COLUMBIA SHEEP RANCHES, 1929 


eea)naoyo0nasSao0ao0aSSSSSSSSSSSS 





Average Range in per cent 
Number Number weight Per cent of lamb crop 
Size group ranches breeding of lambs oflamb |}——— 
number breeding ewes ewes sold crop ; 
(pounds) High Low 
IES 2701 les ee, Me ee 9 260 85-8 93-7 143-1 70-1 
DUUREOWOOO ert tens tre, hah kre 8 686 83-4 89-0 102-1 74-2 
1eO0G ANd (OVEEs st tarsal eee, 4 1, 966 82-4 74-3 84-6 52-9 
Total or average....... 21 748 83-4 O270 a enet sc. 0 ee ee 


Table 4 shows a distribution of the 21 decrease as the size of flock increases. The 


ranches in British Columbia on the basis of 
the number of breeding ewes. The 9 small 
operators with an average of 260 breeding 
ewes sold lambs weighing 85-8 pounds with a 
per cent lamb crop of 93-7. In British Colum- 
bia as in Alberta and Saskatchewan the weight 
of lambs and per cent of lamb crop shows a 


average for all ranches in British Columbia 
was 748 breeding ewes, an 83-4 pound lamb 
sold and 82-3 as the per cent lamb crop. The 
range was from 143-1 to 52-9 in the per cent 
of lamb crop. 


LE CEN Es 





METHOD OF PURCHASING AND USE MADE OF APPLES BY 
CONSUMERS IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


jie the two preceding issues of this journal 

some results of a questionnaire survey of 
the buying habits, preferences and general atti- 
tude of consumers in Montreal and Toronto 
toward the purchase of apples were given. 
The study was conducted during the summer 
of 1930 and dealt with the crop-year 1929-30. 
The data given in the accompanying table 
represents a further analysis of the information 
received. 

About one-half of the purchases, 636 out 
of a total of 1,293, were made by personal 
visit to stores (Table 1). Slightly less than 
a quarter of the total is represented in each 
case by purchases from hucksters and from 
farmers direct. Less than ten per cent was 
purchased by telephone and only one person 
reported purchasing at a market. As between 
the two cities there is little to choose—the 


percentage of purchases made by different 
methods does not vary greatly, 

It is to be expected that most purchases of 
apples would be made when the housewife 
goes to the store for household supplies. One 
wonders, however, whether the small propor- 
tion of purchases by telephone is an indication 
that buyers cannot depend upon quality, 
variety and grade. It would be interesting 
to know whether more purchases of oranges 
are made by telephone. 

It is significant that in these large cities 
about one-quarter of the purchases are made 
from farmers direct. While a few may re- 
ceive a barrel or more by freight or express 
it is probable that the motor truck is respon- 
sible in the main for these direct purchases. 
This is a factor of considerable significance to 
growers in distant provinces who are desirous 


TABLE 1.-METHODS OF PURCHASING APPLES BY CONSUMER BUYERS IN 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


—0606—eee«o—eeeeeeess 





Montreal 
Method Toronto Totals 
English French 
Siok Seabee a MEE Nas Portada Ee Pe AEE Te aE 
A OLODHOUG....5y 5s hee oa teaeee tk cee ee ee By 37 27 62 126 
Grotto stores) Oe sah ees ane Reina nns peg: 156 78 402 636 
From iuickster 30 oo eee eS Ga 51 61 156 268 
rom darmoer direct. 4c eee ee. ae 39 49 174 262 
PURTBALICU, coke aa eect Mere eee Mn te Ben, bc Tt oie Oa aie 1 1 
a Gtale, on ds Gatk tice eee ees Oe 283 215 795 1, 293 
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TABLE 2.—USES MADE OF APPLES BY RESIDENTS OF MONTREAL AND TORONTO IN 
ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE 


nn 
ee oeaeaeqo®o®q®qgnna0s«=<=~=~=~=q=q0q0000eeS_(Saaw—>«»_wswow@_a>—=o>0[*=[—<_aoa 





Montreal 
English hrepch Toronto Total 
Breer citar sce Number reporting | Number reporting | Number reporting | Number reporting 
; First Second _ First Second First Second First Second 
import- | import- | import- | import- | import- | import- | import- | import- 
ance ance ance ance ance ance ance ance 
Eating out of hand.... 77 25 32 4 223 66 332 95 
set cece cece eee eenee 33 30 10 17 121 105 164 152 
Bac . i se eesesesacecee 12 SOR errae ers. 8 63 119 75 166 
Sic Re eee ee 11 Diets: 6 24 79 35 109 
URS Fa te Rin. pop ae ea 5 Oe Ieee) are sede 2 t 6 21 11 31 
PIC ee ens Core Ts oo ee ee fi ee ere 2 5 v4 5 16 
Jelly... .eeeeeeeeeceses[eceseceees AAO ues. 1 2 14 2 19 
Canning or preserv- 
ING... ..eseeeeereees fee ae eS Osi | Milas le ceeenteses 
Hi N92 wo (a v/asaivaren ated (LA aie a aah Cui oad Daren eee es Peer ores ; 1 ; ‘ 
Dm Donny \waeemirs esa | 0 1a Eo. uaut lpiesc snake |o4 shes ome 
Other MRC nace Looe lis. erie ores, | tee tie 
PEOUAIS. . ose sc6 140 138 43 42 445 412 628 592 


of obtaining a share of the business of these 
markets but who have to depend upon trans- 
portation by rail. 

In Table 2 the results of an analysis of the 
uses made of apples is given. While “eating 
out of hand” is the most popular use it should 
be noted that a large proportion gave “sauce” 
and “pie” as their favourite way of using 
apples. This is particularly noticeable when 
the second choices are considered along with 
the first. In the article of this series appearing 
in the December issue of Tue Economic 
Anwatist, the order of preference for eating 
and cooking apples was given. For “eating 


cut of hand” the five most popular varieties 
were listed as Snow (Fameuse), McIntosh, 
Spy, Delicious and St. Lawrence, and for 
cooking purposes, Greening, Spy, Duchess, 
McIntosh and Baldwin. The popularity of 
certain varieties for cooking purposes and the 
relative importance attached to the use of 
apples in such manner should be noted by 
persons contemplating setting out new orchards 
for there seems to be a pronounced tendency 
in some districts to concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on the planting of one or two popular 
varieties of eating apples. 


J. &, BOOTH. 





RURAL CREDIT IN CANADA—PART III 


Long-term Credit in Saskatchewan. 


No legislation has been enacted to provide 
for short-term rural credit in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, but a long-term or mortgage 
credit system was established by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1917 under “The Saskatche- 
wan Farm Loans Act,” which has been 
amended from time to time since that date. 
This province has not elected to operate under 
the Canadian Farm Loan Board and has re- 
tained its own system of long-term rural 
credit. 

The Saskatchewan Farm Loan Act is ad- 
ministered by the Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board. ‘This is a corporation receiving its 
money from the Government, but working 
independently. 

The Board consists of one commissioner and 
two other members appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. The Farm Loan 


Commissioner holds office for ten years unless 
removed for cause by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The other two members hold office dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


Capital Funds—The working capital re- 
quired to put this long-term credit scheme 
in operation is obtained by the sale of bonds 
and other securities backed by the credit of 
the province. The money s0 obtained is 
advanced to the Board from time to time 
by the Provincial Treasurer under the author- 
ity of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The total sum permitted to be so raised 
under the Act was originally $5,000,000 and 
it has been increased from time to time being 
finally $20.000.000 in 1931. 

The amount of advances made by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer is limited by the amount 
of the mortgages held by the Board and 
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hypothecated tc the Provincial Treasurer as 
security for advances. The Board is author- 
ized pending the disposal of securities to 
borrow from any bank or corporation with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Purposes of Loans-—Loans are made for the 
following purposes:— 


(a) For permanent improvements to the 
property mortgaged, which, in the 
opinion of the Board, will assist in the 
productive development of the property. 

(b) Payment of liabilities previously in- 
curred for such purposes. 

(c) For the acquisition of land for agricul- 
tural purposes in cases which meet with 
the special approval of the Board. 


Conditions of Loans—No loan is made by 
the Board except upon the security of a first 
mortgage on farm land situated in the prov- 
ince and for an amount not greater than 50 
per cent of the Board’s valuation of the secur- 
ity offered. Loans are made for a term of 
30 years and are payable on the amortization 
plan. 

The rate of interest charged is to be suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on and the cost of 
raising the money to be advanced to the 
Board by the Provincial Treasurer and _ is 
usually 65 per cent on loans made to farmers. 


Loans made by the Board from 1917 to 
1930—From the inception of the Saskatchewan 
Farm Loan Board in 1917 up to December, 
1930, a total of 21,457 applications for loans 
were received for an aggregate amount of 
$57,069,341.65. During the same period 5,673 
loans have been granted for an aggregate 
amount of $14,455,801.85. Loans made during 
1931 increased the total to approximately 
$17,000.000. Of this total amount about 
$5,000,000 has been repaid during the period 
of the Board’s operations leaving $12,000,000 
currently outstanding. 

In October, 1931, the Saskatchewan Farm 
Loan Board had loaned to farmers all the 
money advanced by the Provincial Treasurer 
for this purpose. 


RURAL CREDIT IN ALBERTA 


Two distinct Acts dealing with rural credit 
were passed in 1917 by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Alberta. One of these Acts entitled 
“The Alberta Co-operative Credit Act,” pro- 
vides short-term credit, the other entitled 
“Alberta Farm Loan Act,” was intended to 
provide long-term or mortgage credit to 
farmers, but it has never been put into opera- 
tion and was superseded by the Canadian 


Farm Loan Board in 1929. The Alberta Farm 
Loan Act as well as the Alberta Co-operative 
Credit Act were very similar to the legislation 
enacted in the Province of Manitoba. 


Short-term Credit. 


Short-term loans are granted to the farmers 
of this province through co-operative credit 
societies. Such a society can be organized in 
a specific district after a. petition signed by 
not less than fifteen farmers has been sent to 
the Provincial Treasurer and accepted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The peti- 
tioners must subscribe a total amount of not 
less than $1,500, of which not less than 20 
per cent must have been paid up, the balance 
to be covered by the subscribers promissory 
note payable to the society at 6 per cent 
interest. 

A society, however, cannot commence busi- 
ness until there are twenty-five members with 
subscribed stock equivalent to $3,500, being 
paid under the same condition as stated above. 
After the society has become duly incorpor- 
ated, an additional 20 per cent of the stock 
becomes due on the first day of January 
following and so on in each successive year, 
until the full value of the stock has been 
paid up. 

The management of the business of the 
society is vested in a board of directors: four 
members of the board are elected at the first 
meeting and annually thereafter by the sub- 
scribers, three are named by the Provincial 
Treasurer and one is named by each muni- 
cipality giving a guarantee to the society. 

All societies under the Act come under 
definite regulations and by-laws approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 


Capital Funds—Provision is made in the 
Act for the guarantee of the securities, obliga- 
tions and financial undertakings of any society 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council in the 
name of the province to the extent of one-half 
the subscribed capital and also by the Council 
of any municipality in the name of the muni- 
cipality for a like amount, 

On assuming a guarantee for an amount of 
money to the society, the municipality is 
permitted to advance the money out of the 
general funds of the municipality without tak- 
ing a vote of the rate-payers, 

Any profits accruing to the society from 
interest or other sources are applied in the 
payment of the necessary expenses of the 
society, in the payment of dividends on paid 
up stock held by subscribers of not more 
than 6 per cent per annum, and in accumu- 
lating a reserve which may be invested in the 
same manner as the paid up capital. 
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In order to provide a sinking fund for de- 
fraying any losses made by any society, every 
lender (banks or other authorized agencies) 
must, in taking a note from a borrower, add 
to the rate of interest properly payable from 
one-quarter of one per cent to one-half of 
one per cent, and deposit all these sums to 
the credit of the Provincial Treasurer. 


Purposes of Loans—The co-operative credit 
societies are organized to provide short-term 
loans to its members for the following pur- 
poses :— 

(a) To pay the cost of farming operations 
of all kinds and increasing the produc- 
tion of farm products, 

(b) To purchase seed, feed and other sup- 
plies. 

(c) To purchase implements and machinery. 

(d) To pay the cost of carrying on any 
farming, ranching, stock raising, dairying 
and other operations. 

(e) To pay the cost of preparing land for 
cultivation. 

(f) To act as agent for the member for pur- 
chasing goods, chattels, effects, stock, 
grain, coal, wood, lumber, merchandise 
and any other articles or commodity re- 
quired by subscribers and in selling any 
products produced by subscribers and 
in placing hail and fire insurance. 

(g) To promote co-operation among its 
members for the improvement of con- 
ditions of farm life. 


Conditions of Loans—Loans are made only 
to members of the society and at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 74 per cent, of which 
one-half of one per cent is returned to the 
society by the lender for the purpose of meet- 
ing the expenses of the society. 

All applications for loans must be accom- 
panied by a statement of all the assets and 
liabilities of the applicant and delivered to 
the secretary-treasurer, These applications are, 
therefore, examined by the directors and they 
may approve or refuse the loan. 

Before any moneys are advanced, the 
borrower must sign a note for the amount 
of the money to be advanced, together with 
the interest on it, and the secretary-treasurer 
is then authorized to endorse such notes and 
guarantee payment on behalf of the society. 
This note can be used to obtain money from 
any bank or company approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by whom as 
already stated, it is also guaranteed. 

In the event of a borrower not being able 
to repay the amount of his loan at the date 
of maturity, the directors may, on application 
of the borrower and for reasons which appear 
to be justifiable, give a renewal of the whole 


or any portion of the loan until further time 
as may be agreed upon, but not later than the 
thirty-first day of January next after the 
maturity of the previous loan. 

If a borrower fails to pay the amount of 
his loan within thirty days after maturity, 
and unless agreement for a renewal has been 
made, the secretary-treasurer may act as 
bailiff, seize and sell the property of the 
borrower taken as lien without any other 
authority than that of the directors of the 
society. Provision is made for retirement of a 
shareholder on payment of his obligation. 


Operations of the Alberta Co-operative 
Credit Societies—In 1930, the number of 
members in these societies was 1,667, and the 
number of borrowers 1,203. The loans granted 
during the year amount to $1,051,500.49 at 
a rate of interest varying from 7 per cent to 
4 per cent. On December 31, 1930, loans out- 
standing amounted to $1,748,535.47. 


Long-term Credit. 

While the necessary legislation was enacted 
by the Legislative Assembly for establishing 
long-term credit, no loans have been made 
under the “Alberta Farm Loan Act.” A Pro- 
vincial Board was established in 1929, which 
acts as the agent for the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board for the purpose of making long-term 
loans to farmers in this province. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board’s Operations 
in Alberta. 

From May 1, 1929, up to March 31, 1931, 
the number of applications for loans from 
farmers in Alberta was 3,978, and the number 
of loans approved, 1,503 or 37-8 per cent. The 
amount applied for was $9,697,037, the amount 
approved $3,105,600 or 32 per cent, and the 
amount paid out $2,715,996.65 or 28 per cent. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


Harrison W. Watson, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner, writing in the “Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal” states that there is prospect of 
a shortage of supplies of canned goods in the 
English market and urges that Canadian 
packers should get in touch with their resident 
agents in England and arrange to have goods 
forwarded as rapidly as possible. 


R. J. Smeltzer, Mader’s Cove, Nova Scotia, 
has been awarded the honour of being the 
“Premier Farmer” of Lunenburg County in 
1931. 

Mr. Smeltzer’s ancestors came from Hanover, 
Germany, to Lunenburg in 1753. Part of the 
farm operated by Mr. Smeltzer has been owned 
by the family ever since their arrival in this 
country. 
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SALES SERVICE LIMITED 


ALES Service Limited, Kelowna, British 
Columbia, is the selling agency for a 
number of so-called “Independent” fruit pack- 
ing houses or “shippers” in the Okanagan 
Valley. By agreement the shipper appoints 
Sales Service his sole agent to market all 
fruit and produce controlled by the shipper, 
exclusive of fruit and produce marketed for 
export. 

Sales Service Limited was organized in 1926 
by a group of the independent shippers who 
saw advantages in some form of centralized 
selling. At this time about 65 per cent of the 
Okanagan fruit and vegetable tonnage was 
handled by the Associated Growers, a co- 
operative agency. It was the aim of the 
organizers of Sales Service Limited to include 
all growers and shippers outside of the co- 
operative within one body. This they claimed 
would stabilize the fruit industry and with a 
working agreement between the two organiza- 
tions as to prices and shipping dates it would 
leave an open field for competition in sales 
and service. 

When shipping season for 1926 arrived prac- 
tically all independent houses had signed con- 
tracts to market their fruit through this new 
sales agency. 

Sales Service has a contract with its member 
organizations which it cancels at the end of 
each year. This is a unique feature about 
the contract which, as explained by the Sec- 
retary of Sales Service Limited, relieves the 
shipper of any embarrassment in “pulling out.” 
Renewal of business relations between the 
selling agency and member organizations is 
placed on a basis of satisfaction and is entirely 
voluntary. All contracts are cancelled at the 
end of the shipping season and renewed before 
May 1 subject to the approval of the Board 
of Directors. 

Sales Service’ policy of distribution of sales 
is to spread the business among member houses 
as equitably as possible, giving each a pro- 
portionate share of the business. The title 
and ownership of fruit and produce is vested 
in the shipper and all transactions made by 
Sales Service Limited are made as an agent 
on a straight service charge basis. For apples 
this amounts to three cents per box and for 
vegetables 60 cents per ton. 

The fruit crop of 1926 during the first year’s 
operation of this new company turned out to 
be the largest on record. While it was gen- 
erally agreed that Sales Service Limited and 
the Associated Growers worked fairly well in 
harmony and handled over 90 per cent of the 
Okanagan tonnage between them, some in- 
dependents who were independent of the 
organized independents did not enter into any 
agreement with the rest. 


Mr, J. A. Grant, then Prairie Markets Com- 
roissioner for British Columbia, expressed the 
situation in this way, “The two marketing 
bodies (Sales Service Limited and Associated 
Growers), while using different brokers, recog- 
nized that it was impossible to stabilize prices 
on the prairies if they overcrowded it with 
produce and they agreed in taking a share of 
the less profitable markets in the Eastern 
States, Eastern Canada, the British Isles and 
elsewhere. The smaller independents forced 
almost all their holdings on the prairie markets 
and were not governed by the prices set by 
the larger shippers. It was not long under 
such conditions before the well meant control 
of the large shippers became abortive and 
prices unstable.” 

The unsatisfactory marketing conditions of 
1926 in the opinion of growers and shippers 
showed the necessity for more unified control 
with legislative authority and paved the way 
for the formation of the Committee of Direc- 
tion which was to have control of 100 per cent 
of the 1927 tree fruit and vegetable crop. The 
activities of the Committee were discussed by 
the writer in the February and March issues, 
1931, of Tue Economic ANNALIST and will not 
be enlarged upon in this article. Sales Service 
Limited gave full support to the movement 
and one of the organizers of the Company, 
Mr. A. J. Finch, since deceased, was appointed 
to represent the Independents on the Commit- 
tee of Direction. 

In 1927 Sales Service Limited made arrange- 
ments with the C. H. Robinson Company, 
formerly Mutual Brokers, who had operated 
very closely with the Nash Jobbing Houses, 
to handle their business on the prairie. Con- 
tracts were to be made yearly with a definite 
brokerage fee. Direct contact was maintained 
with this brokerage firm up to the early part 
of 1931, when the Associated Growers who 
had sold through the Canadian Fruit Dis- 
tributors, brokerage firm on the prairie, bought 
control of the C. H. Robinson Company as 
well. It was agreed that existing contracts 
with shippers had to be completely filled this 
year. For the purpose of stability there is a 
working arrangement with the Associated 
Growers for a proportional split of the prairie 
business. For the sake of economy and sub- 
ject to the approval of other shippers it was 
arranged that the offices at Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon and Regina be consolidated. One 
manager acts for the two British Columbia 
organizations although in name Sales Service 
deals through C. H. Robinson Company and 
the Associated Growers sells through the Cana- 
dian Fruit Distributors. 

Sales Service Limited might be said to 
parallel the Central Selling organization of the 
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Associated and its member shippers correspond 
to the co-operative locals. The organization 
and methods of doing business embody a num- 
ber of co-operative features. Several of the 
branch packing and shipping houses are grower 
owned and controlled. They operate on a 
straight packing and handling charge and re- 
turn to the growers the proceeds from sale 
less these charges. In the case of apples these 
charges amount to 42 to 45 cents per box and 
ten per cent of the fob. shipping point sell- 
ing price plus five or six cents per box to 
cover brokerage costs. In some cases where 
the cost is below this amount a rebate is 
made to the grower. Last year one packing 
house in particular operating on this basis re- 
bated seven and one-half cents per box of 
apples to its patrons. All fruit delivered by 
the grower is pooled. The contract is made 


yearly, the grower agreeing to market all of 
his fruit and produce through the one house. 

At the present time Sales Service Limited 
is the selling agency for twelve fruit packing 
and shipping houses in the Okanagan Valley. 
Since beginning business in 1926 they have 
handled 25 to 30 per cent of the Valley output, 
In 1928 the agency found sale for 2,137 cars, 
in 1929 they sold 1,883 cars and in 1930 dis- 
posed of 1,153 cars. Sales value of produce 
handled in 1930 totalled $903,000. Four em- 
ployees handled this business in a rented office. 
The Company’s fixed assets amount to less 
than $2,000. Telephone and telegraph con- 
stitute a large item of expense amounting to 
from five to six thousand dollars per annum. 
Total expenses for the year 1930 amounted, to 
$28500 or approximately three per cent of 
sales, 

A. E. RICHARDS. 





ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Some observations on Cost of Wheat Pro- 
duction data for Saskatchewan, by E. C. Hope, 
Assistant Professor of Farm Management, 
University of Saskatchewan. Scientific Agri- 
culiure, Vol. XII, No. 5, January, 1932. 

This article opens with a brief reference to 
methods of obtaining cost data. The data 
analyzed were obtained on 801 farms in six 
areas of the province beginning in 1926. Vari- 
ous statistical measures are applied to the 
cost of production per acre of wheat in all 
areas. The results briefly are: Simple mean 
$21.90 + -214, weighted mean $19.60, mode 
$19.90, Standard deviation $8.90, Co-efficient 
of variability (per cent), 40-7, Co-efficient of 
Skewness - -225, Relative probable error per 
cent + 1-0. four times relative probable error 
(per cent) + 4:0. 

The author concludes “The interpretation 
of the last column (Table 4) would be that 
the chances are 142 to 1 or almost certainly 
that the obtained averages are within four 
times the obtained relative probable error of 
the true mean for the universe.” In other 
words, if the study were repeaetd under the 
same conditions the new average figure ob- 
tained would not vary by more than + four 
per cent from $21.90. 


oe 


Business Revival, J. E. Lattimer, in Scientific 
Agriculture, Vol. XII, No. 5, January, 1932. 

This short paper presents a_ thoughtful 
analysis of the depression and some proposals 
to secure the return of prosperity. 

“One of the greatest obstacles to business 
revival is the arbitrary interference with the 
laws of economics and common sense. Proof 


of this contention is being continually pro- 
vided as each panacea finally fades, leaving 
a reaction that fosters the idea that there is 
faint hope of improved conditions. aa’ 
Price declines are never uniform. Eventually, 
if not interfered with, the “lag” disappears 
and some degree of uniformity on a new 
basis evolves. This allows business to be- 
come active again. The present inactivity in 
business is largely accounted for by the fact 
that purveyors of raw materials, the prices 
of which have fallen drastically, are unable 
to do much business with the purveyors of 
other goods and services, the prices of which 
have not fallen in proportion. Further, if 
some of these are able they are unwilling for 
the same reason. Greater uniformity 
in prices would not only allow the producers 
of raw materials generally a greater purchasing 
power to buy manufactured products but 
further it would also go a great way toward 
persuading those who are able to buy to be 
willing to buy, thus restoring confidence in 
business not too evident at the present time.” 





The vote taken among the Canadian Mem- 
bers of the International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists for the selection of three 
representatives to the Council of the organiza- 
tion resulted in the election of Dr. W. Allen, 
Professor of Farm Management, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Commissioner of Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, and Dr. J. E. Lattimer, 
Professor of Rural Economics, Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 
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NOTES 


Among the subjects which occupied the 
attention of those attending the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Canada Fruit 
and Vegetable Jobbers’ Association in Ottawa, 
January 6, 7 and 8, were the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act, trucking of fruits 
and vegetables as it effects the grower, jobber 
and railways; transportation problems; de- 
velopment of the bulk apple business; and 
national advertising. One of the most signifi- 
cant decisions reached was that favouring the 
collection of a fund by the trade to advertise 
fruits and vegetables. 





Dr. J. A. Ruddick, Dominion Dairy Com- 
missioner, in addressing the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Dairymen’s Association of Eastern 
Ontario held at Kingston, January 6 and 7, 
pointed out that the demand for matured 
Canadian cheese in English and Scotch mar- 
kets was increasing due to the increase in 
the demand for whole milk which otherwise 
would be used in making the high quality 
English and Scotch Cheddar cheese, Dr. 
Ruddick states that there has been a very 
great improvement in handling milk for city 
consumption in these markets during the past 
seven or eight years and as a result consump- 
tion has increased. He believes that this shift 
in milk utilization will increase the importance 
of the British market for Canadian cheese 
provided that Canadian producers exercise the 
necessary care in processing, packaging and 
warehousing. 





The sale of Christmas trees has in recent 
years developed into a substantial enterprise 
in Canada, It is estimated that about 4,000,000 
trees are cut in the Dominion to meet the 
Christmas demand and most of these are ex- 
ported to the United States. Supply comes 
mainly from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
In 1930 the value to the shippers of trees 
exported from Canada was $303,396. 





In summarizing the past year’s activities 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch in its Live 
Stock Market Report for week ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1931, reports as follows:— 

“While largely a period of disappointing 
prices for the various classes of live stock, the 
past year was not without some compensating 
features, particularly in respect to the recep- 
tion given to the better grades of stock at 
practically every market session. It is appar- 
ent that of the major branches of the agricul- 
tural industry, commercial meat animal pro- 


duction fared better than any other. The 
two sustaining factors in the market for cattle 
were the renewal and expansion of export 
trade with Great Britain, facilitated by an 
unusually long run of grain-fed cattle; and 
the comparatively strong increases in the de- 
mand for Blue Brand and Red Brand beef, 
in all provinces where this class of meat, 
officially guaranteed as of good to choice 
quality, is being handled by the trade, in 
response to consumer appreciation. It was 
these two expanding markets for the better 
end of our cattle that aided the beef cattle 
industry to make out much better than con- 
ditions early in the year promised.” 





A feature of the annual convention of the 
American Farm Economic Association held 
recently in Washington was the tribute paid 
to the late W. J. Spillman, who had much to 
do with the development of Farm Manage- 
ment as we know it to-day. At a special 
evening session of the convention this year 
the work of Dr, Spillman and the early de- 
velopment of the Farm Economic Association 
was reviewed. 

It will be of interest to many to note that 
in 1917, when planning the development of a 
department of Economics at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Mr. A. Leitch was influenced 
by discussions which he had with Dr. Spillman 
and with Professors Warren of Cornell and 
Boss of Minnesota, 





The Bureau of Farm Management in Den- 
mark has recently issued The Results of 
Danish Farm Accounts in the Fiscal Year 
1930-31. 

“As one should have expected the labour 
earnings of the family have been very small 
for 1930-31. They have been largest for the 
small holdings, amounting to 1,086 Kr. per 
holding; this, however, is only a little more 
than half the amount which has to be paid, 
if the same should have been done by hired 
people at the current wage and it is far from 
being enough to cover even the barest living 
costs of a family. However, it is still worse 
for the farms of 10-50 hectares where the 
labour earnings of the family only amount to 
80 Kr. per farm and with regard to the large 
farms over 50 hectares, the farmer has not 
only obtained nothing for his work but besides 
he has had to contribute 45 Kr. per hectare, 
or for a farm of an average size of 121-5 
hectares 5,468 Kr.” 1 hectare = 2-471 acres. 
1 Krone = 26-80 cents (normally). 


ie Yi 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


ITH this issue we introduce a new 

feature of the Economic Annalist which 

it is hoped will be a regular department. 
It would appear to be desirable to summarize 
from month to month the major economic 
changes which take place. Emphasis will of 
course be placed upon the agricultural 
situation. 

On the following page will be found a series 
of index numbers of wholesale and retail 
prices and production. These indexes will 
form the basis of the summaries to follow. 
The necessary additions will be made each 
month to bring the indexes up to date. For 
the benefit of economists and statisticians 
necessary footnotes are given; in a later issue 
methods of computation will be dealt with. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The wholesale price index number for Janu- 
ary, 1932, is just a shade under the annual in- 
dex for 1915. 

Retail prices are still 20 points or more 
above the 1913 index. They fell gradually in 
1931, the decline amounting to 9-0 points. 

Industrial production including forestry, 
mining, construction and manufacturing also 
shows a decline. 
reached in May when the index stood at 158-2, 
whereas it was 119-0 in December last. The 
construction index was 262-1 in February and 
158-0 in November whereas it was only 80-7 
in December. This index varies considerably 
from month to month. The forestry index 
was well maintained until December and 
manufacturing held up well until November. 

The index of physical volume of production 
which includes employment in trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank 
debits, shows an almost steady decline. Both 
exports and imports fell off but as indicated 
elsewhere the favorable balance of trade 
which was attained in June was continued. 

The employment in trade index stood at 
126°5 in January last and rose to 138-0 in 


42398—) 


The high point in 1931 was’ 


March falling off to 128-4 in November. The 
car loadings index was 103-1 in January, 1931, 
The highest monthly index is shown in April 
—114:2. The low point was reached in No- 
vember when the index stood at 81:0. The 
index of bank debits was fairly constant from 
February to July but with the exception of 
September has since then declined. The an- 
nual indexes of physical volume of business, 
industrial production and agricultural market- 
ings were specially prepared for use in this 
publication and have not appeared elsewhere. 
This has been made possible through the 
co-operation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
AGRICULTURE 


Indexes for Canadian farm products ex- 
cluding commodities such as butter and cheese 
largely made in factories, are at the lowest 
point in the period under discussion. The 
total index in January, 1932, being 52-0, that 
for field products 42:0 and the index for 
animals and their products stands at 68-8. It 
will be observed that the total index was 52°8 
in September, 1931. Improvement in the prices 
of grain brought a temporary advance in 
October and November but the index has 
fallen off again. 

The index for agricultural marketings in- 
cluding wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax with 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep, reached the 
high point of 254-4 in September and fell to 
58-3 in December. The chief factor was a 
decline in grain marketings. The grain index 
stood at 309-4 in September and at the end 
of the year was but 47-3. The index of cold 
storage holdings was 134-7 in January of last 
year as against 130-0 in December. The high 
points were reached in March and April. This 
index is based upon the quantity of eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, beef, pork, mutton and poultry in 
storage. Holdings of eggs, butter and cheese 
were lower at the end of the year while sup- 
plies of meat products with the exception of 
beef were higher. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 





1926 = 100 
Year 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
We Reet 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
hha Paes ee 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
Ro eed 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
TOG See 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
CDW hae rire 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
AOIR eee 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
1 O19 Pee 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
LODO Ee are. os 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
Ge epee § 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
hy Aare aoe 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
bs ee 98 -0 79-8 73°3 95-1 
1094 7 cdoekls 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 
UL Ae ay 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
hy ie een 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Uae: fe 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
IEG oe 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
1929 5 heh 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
DO ase 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
GOS weet eee | Marne 2 Cael ee me eee Pare eee oe tid ade eek A 
ANT ee.) 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
1 EEN o poe ees 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 
Mars. k 75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 
Apri. 2 oe 74°4 60-2 47-3 81-8 
Maye 658 73-0 58-9 48-2 76°9 
JUnOs ale (pie 56-9 47-3 73°1 
SEU gape pate 71-7 55-4 44-8 73-2 
SA aoe 70-9 54-7 43-0 74:3 
Bont nner 70-0 52-8 41-1 72°5 
Oct. 70-4 54-5 44-0 2-1 
INOW St. eee 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 
Decl pen 70-3 53-0 42-2 Visi 
1932 
aly woes 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 





Retail Production (6) 
prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
and cost |— 
of Industrial| Physical | Agricul- Cold 
services pro- |volume of|tural mar-| Storage 
(5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
6541 ick es ool Saar eae | Ge eee ne 
66°02. wiccece cello ae chee toioote nell ceo rEner eae ane eee 
67+3. 4)... a Pe es ed ae eee 
(eT Renee pee Pe me eB 
1 al eee a CPR EE Bed cc, Wier fe 
OT A i xcey fone ad ale neers aes «oe ee ee 
107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
100-0 102-9 98-7 123-5 93-2 
100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
98-0 1163 109-8 137-0 130-2 
99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
98-9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
138 -4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
86:6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
86:1 119-0 111-2 58°3 130-0 
85-6 (7) (7) (7) (7) 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 


34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 


4, Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 


290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 





BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
NOVA SCOTIA FRUIT COMPANIES 


N analysis and study of the business or- 

ganization of forty co-operative fruit 
companies in British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia brings out a few interesting points for 
comparison. This is based on a survey made 
in 1930 and covering the 1929 crop year. In 
the year 1929 low prices were experienced in 
Nova Scotia but the large crop handled 
brought the volume of business up to the 
average of the two years previous. In Brit- 
ish Columbia the crop was light that year but 
stronger prices maintained the average. How- 
ever, the object of this article is not so much 
to compare prices and returns as to draw at- 


tention to the general organization of the fruit 
handling companies in the two provinces. 
The method of production in the respective 
provinces has an influence on the organiza- 
tion and operations of the fruit handling com- 
panies. In British Columbia fruit growing is 
highly specialized in compact areas. This 
has resulted in fewer and larger packing houses 
each serving a greater number of patrons and 
handling a larger volume of fruit. Under the 
influence of competition and experience of 
the States to the south, the British Columbia 
fruit packing houses were modelled along 
similar lines. In Nova Scotia fruit growing is 
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frequently a major enterprise on a farm but 
specialization has not been developed to the 
same degree as in British Columbia. The 
fruit warehouses are more numerous and 
smaller in size in regard to membership and 
volume of business. They are, of course, con- 
structed and equipped for barrel packing in 
contrast with the British Columbia box pack 
which requires more elaborate equipment. 

As far as can be ascertained from available 
statistics there are 86 commercial fruit packing 
houses in British Columbia as compared with 
142 in Nova Scotia. Average annual produc- 
tion in barrels for the five year period 1926- 
1930 as shown in the Fruit Branch records 
credits British Columbia with 1,278,853 barrels 
and Nova Scotia with 1,170,318 barrels. 


dends must not exceed eight per cent. In 
Nova Scotia the co-operative fruit companies 
are governed by the Fruit, Produce and Ware- 
house Associations Act which superseded 
earlier Acts. This Act requires that the capital 
stock of any company shall not be less than 
$1,000, of which one-half shall be subscribed. 

In eleven out of the twenty associations in 
British Columbia shares of stock are priced 
at $1 with an average value for all companies 
of $8.85. In Nova Scotia the usual price per 
share is $100 with an average value of $105. 

Financing of Co-operatives in Nova Scotia 
has been carried out largely by stock sub- 
scriptions. The total investment in the 
twenty companies amounts to $118,043 or an 
average of $5,902.15 per company. In British 


Taste 1—MEMBERSHIP, INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS OF FORTY FRUIT PACKING 
HOUSES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND NOVA SCOTIA, 1929 








British Columbia Nova Scotia 


oe 








Total Average Total Average 

20 houses | per house 20 houses | per house 
Peete tat MTA OTT Or Ae) cil 2 1s sie ek nt Oe edieclvn 5 tes-s & Se acs me aue 140 739 37 
LEV COU, Sy SIU Gre ir a1 sc pee Mn RE eR Cpe terete eee 2,269 114 920 46 
Volume in packages (17 houses)*..../0.0.0.05..20..-:...{] 2,400,171 EW be se ene gees + Bree ee 
Peearnirreet yar to lewt tO OU SEs eos ee 5 neue gatas! sist oi ches ties UVa ee aud Saeolc wale Win wae Poo a ook 253, 328 13,333 

$ $ $ 

“EELS lly gl lee ie ai a ly la ee a ae a Sr 3, 220, 757 161,038 549, 563 27,478 
Purchases........ ep te lo eree ets iter ate a Ia pc Ao ag 9 303, 436 15,172 280, 313 14,016 
Pa RETRACT CR NGA) EG wore cis ins str Rach ut aheem ke tape SANE Kw ¥ « 549, 025 27, 452 118, 043 5,902 
RANE OCGA Cee ore Re Ae, ee ee. wring ale = esd ws 932, 606 46, 630 222,838 11,142 
Rete Eee teed Ba lieds Ts ae. Oe ee nioWe 5, oy, % 127,930 6,396 44,581 2,230 


*Three fruit packing houses in British Columbia and one packing house in Nova Scotia did not report 


their volume of business. 


Records indicate that there was very little 
co-operative organization of fruit companies 
in British Columbia before 1913. The oldest 
company reporting is the Salmon Arm Farm- 
ers Exchange at Salmon Arm, B.C., incorpor- 
ated in 1907. The Annapolis Valley Fruit and 
Produce Company at Lawrencetown and the 
Kentville Fruit Company Limited, at Kent- 
ville, were organized the following year. The 
majority of the companies in Nova Scotia 
were established previous to 1913 while in 


British Columbia the larger number of incor-° 


porations were dated after the year 1920. 

All fruit companies reporting in each of the 
provinces are incorporated. The Co-operative 
Associations Act of 1924 superseding the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1915 and the Institute Act of 
1897 govern the activities of the co-operative 
fruit companies in British Columbia. Mem- 
bership contracts are used and penalties may 
be incurred for any breach of contract. Cap- 
ital consists of an unlimited number of shares 
of such denomination as may be fixed by the 
memorandum of the association. The Act 
provides that ten per cent of the net surplus 
must be set aside as a reserve fund and divi- 
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Columbia money is raised generally by deduc- 
tion at a fixed rate on each package sold. 
The amount invested by members in the 
twenty companies totals $549,025 or an aver- 
age of $27,452.75 per company. The ordinary 
working capital of the Local Association in 
the Western Province is usually provided by 
means of a revolving fund on a five-year 
cycle. This fund is maintained by deduction 
from the growers crops either on a percentage 
or straight per box basis. At the end of each 
season certificates are issued to growers cover- 
ing the deductions and bearing interest at the 
current rate. In actual practice this means 
that five years’ deductions from the growers 
go into the working capital account and at 
the end of the fifth year the first year’s notes 
are retired. This creates a fund which does 
not materially change after the fifth year. 
On this principle each grower has invested a 
sum of money proportionate to the size of his 
crop. Following this plan the Penticton Local 
of the Associated Growers built up its share 
capital from $3,000 in 1923 to $111,000 in 
1930. 
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Taste IJ.—_BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF TWENTY FRUIT PACKING HOUSES IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1929 


Price Total Value 


House number | Mem- | Patrons} Sales Volume | Purchases] per paid up of Reserve 
bers share | capital* plant 
No. No. $ Packages $ $ $ $ $ 

IWR aa: cee 320 225 Oi oU0 Oa Ls20U ts ceed as 1 00 97441.) 262.187 14. ae en 
2, Ale 500 250 522,085 397, 041 114, 917 1 00 165, 312 254, 598 26, 745 
ee gi hd et A 173 185 | 590,401 | 431,049 9,000 100 | 108,335 | 125,787 33,000 
UE A a a ae 259 259 297, 698 221,905 4,441 1 00 2,590 05,4261) 2 eae 
Dy sri thaa a cike Mats fe 108 70} 100,000x} 838,068 }.......... 1 00 28, 204 22,431 4,405 
GOR. ek eter 33 40 75, 823 50, 960 1, 204 1 00 11,460 12,303 1,261 
Pty SEN eT poe 72 72 74, 818 60,731 1,595 1 00 21,924 13,083 984 
Bie ean foe oer 85 200 58, 670 2,450 6,000} 10 00 1,657 1, 230 4,000 
cs ee 59 83 | 101,465 Gaea20 te weed 25 00 4,000 1,886 1,200 
TORS Ra eee aoe 42 22 57,000 SE e(02s a. eee 1 00 11,939 11,510 3,823 
a Le ee ee ee 200 177 120,000 106, 672 8,000 1 00 15, 650 15, 693 2,052 
De ecte recat 49 24 30, 347 22,207 2,083 | 10 00 7, 000x 1,329 
NR). cayenne Biel 14 11,000 fee tes) 2,500 1 00 5, 704 5,327 7 
14 35 35 18,003 13,075 4,050 5 00 1,211 1,225 35 
(Bo a ne 63 63 GOPS7 OSes ano 12,563 | 50 00 2,440 212219 3,000 
16 40 40 115, 221 SUP GS 1a ee eee ae 1 00 11,814 10,000 59 
17 47 47 DOO oe onek Peat 14,000 | 20 00 3,930 4,881 325 
US eel ae 54 104 Davo Te len eaeeee 30,487 25 00 2408 2,156 3,000 
ae 622 350 | 248,248 | 138,584 92,596 | 20 00 52,391 63, 864 42,315 
DUE Nos Sats a A 9 9 2,803 20GLH eee 1 00 533 800 

Bartel seer uy Biers 3 2,797 | 2,269 {3,220,757 |2,400,171 | 303,486 |........ 549,025 | 932,606 127,930 
PAVGTARC sc. shes e 140 114} 161,038 | 141,186 15,172 8 85 27,452 46, 630 6, 396 


* Includes $15,988 made up of membership fees, deductions, etc. 
x This figure is estimated. 


Taste III—BUSINESS ORGANIZATION Peco FRUIT PACKING HOUSES IN NOVA 





Price Total Value 
oO 


House number | Mem- | Patrons} Sales Volume |Purchases| per paid-up Reserve 
bers share | capital plant 
No No $ bri. $ $ $ $ $ 
bet: aed, 46 46} 140,000 41,500 80,000 150 20, 000 26,000 17,500 
Dike cotta nee 114 75 65, 483 Be SOUT eas eee 100 25, 000 43,916 3,410 
Seas hoger: 2 30 70 60, 000 30,000 60, 858 50 5, 650 14, 980 1,867 
AraC SE Axe ete 16 16 32,000 14050: 12 se ee. 100 1,341 5; 000 inte a 
Duet Bea as ee 14 30 30,000 7,500 30,000 100 2,980 11 000s ec kienatins 
6 25 10 28,000 22,000 7,923 100 5,600 5,272 1, 674 
i 54 53 26, 484 18, 500 7,126 100 15, 808 37,417 8, 469 
Bi cen wana 24 24 24, 466 10, 557 11, 950 100 1,150 11,000 259 
Th sd eee oe es 36 50 21,545 16, 696 4,075 100 5,460 5,053 650 
TAY eet a are 24 24 20,000 13,000 4,343 100 1,550 5, 0008) eeee ae 
Pleat ee ek: 44 59 19,412 12,843 30,010 50 3,094 10,000 2,933 
12 24 24 13, 685 4,742 3, 930 200 2,458 63650 t/a 
1b a, aan Wee 15 27 12,919 10, 561 3,551 80 4,000 7,000. 4 Se ee 
Leer es es if 20 10,000 3,500 1,500 100 3, 694 4 O00 2). te tee 
15 5 a 9,853 Or4 7s) en eee ee 100 3,000 5 O00 ce cee ee 
I6sc eee. 28 40 9,535 3,381 3, 866 200 1,618 456507) 2) eee 
WY Meee hee eee aa 99 250 6, 289 2,479 69, 028 50 4,930 2,828 2,031 
DS 2 Chee eee 26 23 19, 892 11, 892 1 O09) See 2,280 6,940 3, 502 
19750, eee 37 37 86, 000 39, 697 19,1444 0 ee 6,295 9,880 2,286 
20 5 se hee te ae 61 15 17000 ee. 3,500 100 2} 135 1, 252; pene ane 
LO Gabe he eee ee 739 920 549, 563 253, 328 250 FLSA dese tet 118,043 222, 838 44,581 
AVOTAUG- te vun eet 37 46 27,478 13, 333 14,016 94 5, 902 11, 142 2,230 


* Includes $1,000 made up of membership fees, deductions, etc. 


Total value of plant and equipment for of $11,141.90. The comparatively large in- 
the twenty fruit companies reporting for Brit- vestment in British Columbia is accounted 
ish Columbia amounts to $932,606 or an aver- for by the larger volume of products handled 
age of $46,630.30 for each company. Plant by each company and the investment in cold 
and equipment in Nova Scotia records show storage facilities which is a fairly large 
a total value of $222,838 or an average value amount. British Columbia packing houses 
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handle a wide variety of products in contrast 
with almost straight apples in Nova Scotia. 
The annual pack of one packing house in the 
Okanagan Valley which is representative of a 
number included approximately 19,000 boxes 
of apples, 2,000 boxes of pears, 1,500 crates of 
prunes, plums and cherries, 4,000 crates of to- 
matoes and 3,000 crates made up of cucum- 
bers, peppers and other vegetables and nearly 
200 tons of onions. 

In studying the balance sheets of the 
various companies we find some companies 
well protected against contingencies with re- 
serve funds, while others have neglected this 
provision. Too often co-operatives have a 
year to year outlook. All earnings are re- 
turned to the growers in order to make a good 
showing. In the long run this is a _ costly 
policy and one which co-operatives should 
discourage if they wish to place their busi- 
ness on a sound financial basis. A reserve 


fund strengthens the financial position of a 
company in that it is better able to meet 
emergencies and improves its standing with 
the banks. 

The total amount set aside as reserve fund 
in British Columbia by the twenty companies 
under study amounts to $127,930 or 23 per 
cent of the money invested. In Nova Scotia 
the reserve fund for the twenty companies 
totalled $44,581 or 38 per cent of the total 
investment. It may be noted, however, by 
referring to the reserve column in tables II 
and III that totals do not present a real 
picture of the situation as a number of the 
companies show relatively large funds while 
others have reported no reserves. 

A further analysis of the operations of 
these companies will be discussed in more 
detail in another issue of the Economic 
Annalist. 

A. E. RICHARDS. 


SOURCES OF RECEIPTS ON 380 FARMS IN NOVA SCOTIA, 
QUEBEC AND ONTARIO, 1929! 


HE data presented in the three tables which 
follow were obtained in a study of the 
business transactions on farms in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Ontario during the year ending 
May 31, 1930. The production of apples was 
an enterprise of importance on all of these 
farms. It will be recalled that returns to apple 
growers were unsatisfactory in this particular 
year, 

These data are not intended to reflect the 
relative profitableness of apple production in 
these areas but are presented for the purpose 
of showing differences in organization of the 
farms. 

In Table 1, it will be seen that on 158 Nova 
Scotia farms the average gross income per 


farm was $4210; of this amount $2,654 were 
obtained from the sale of apples and $308 
were derived from the sale of other crops. 
Live stock receipts which include sales of live 
stock and their products along with increase in 
inventory amounted to $1,046. Increases in 
the feed and supplies inventories represented 
only $77, while work in which farm labour 
and equipment was used outside of the regular 
farm business amounted to $126 on the aver- 
age. It will thus be apparent that 63 per cent 
of the income from these farms was derived 
from the sale of apples. 

When we consider the 74 farms on which 
data were obtained in Quebec (Table 2), it 
will be observed that the gross receipts per 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS FROM NOVA SCOTIA FARMS, 1929 








— | | | | | | | ie oem» ( —RY CMR 


Receipts Increase 
Size group, acres of | Number | Receipts from Total |Livestock| inventory} Miscel- Gross 
bearing orchard of from crops crop receipts | feed and | laneous | receipts 
farms apples |otherthan] receipts supplies | receipts 
apples * 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ i 
fase aay AY eee 31 1,086 Dit 1,297 749 31 93 2,170 
ey Es i es mallee a oi 37 1,370 248 1,618 777 58 141 2,594 
1g 1S See ee eee 22 2,035 128 2,163 985 60 140 3,347 
1208 2 5s tnteots  aieerve oF 2,754 396 3,150 1,493 86 165 4,893 
ID os say siodictasd ots estan 12 2,864 206 3,070 1,362 131 46 4,609 
tombs ted wie dart acer 8 ae A | 292 3, 589 431 82 183 4,286 
rf oes! gle a re A 6 5,978 178 6, 156 440 97 108 6,800 
Oo AnCLOVer SS Arie. iets 15 7,946 908 8,854 1,924 173 105 11,055 
Averages and total... 158 2,654 308 2,962 1, 046 77 126 4,210 





1Preliminary statement, subject to revision and correction. 
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TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION CF RECEIPTS FROM QUEBEC FARMS, 1929 
—_—_—e—eeoaos00nwwawyxweuwaOoaoO0O0WNwTu0uuESmE eee 





Receipts ; 
Number | Receipts from Total Tivasinck Increase | Miscel- fareee 
ees e rom ee eg receipts peice laneous receipts 
& farms apples |jother than} receipts feed and | receipts 
apples supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ME Serene ire ciel spars 21 1,094 229 1,323 421 14 153 1,911 
VOLO Caste eee 19 1, 638 156 1,794 297 15 416 2, 522 
ESE eee Ae are 5 2,796 163 2,959 286 45 167 3,457 
DoS eee oe ey 7 3,035 238 Sete 210 8 341 3,832 
DEO os aren ed 4 3,406 542 3,948 900 59 452 5, 259 
va! Ts © ae irdarsl Soe ON 8 3,475 260 3, (a0 534 91 169 4,529 
ri ax te a ARS Aan ea AL 3 3, 500 251 3,751 33 11 646 4,441 
39 and over... ..7...... i 5, 218 491 5, 709 985 26 114 6, 834 
Totals and aver- 

RUGS Cre, eee 74 2,402 253 2,655 436 28 268 3,386 


*1 arpent=-845 acres. 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS FROM ONTARIO FARMS, 1929 
eee 











Receipts Increase | Miscel- 
Size group, acres of | Number | Receipts from Total | Livestock| inventory} laneous Gross 
bearing orchard of from crops crop receipts | feed and | receipts | receipts 
farms apples jother than] receipts supplies 
apples 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ck PO et 22 1,490 1,279 2,769 1,024 48 83 3,924 
B18 6 vic bat 38 1,544 1,080 2,624 1,151 61 73 3,909 
14S ee Os, ee 30 1,833 385 2,218 1,389 72 105 3, 784 
1028 i es i Pa 16 2, 266 786 3, 052 557 104 100 3,813 
DEON cae 8 2,145 480 2,625 1,115 47 19 3, 806 
APO cia ks osigee een a 2,033 363 2,396 276 56 1 2,729 
488 Sle Ee ee 7 3,176 1,058 4,234 240 193 39 4,706 
DoE, oh ee 6 3,013 939 3, 952 1,074 55 7 5, 088 
Over 44, fea. 14 7,225 1, 640 8,865 992 160 362 10,379 
Total and aver- 

ages; i. oe. 148 2,402 917 3,319 1,012 73 108 4,512 


et eee 


farm were $3,386. The bearing orchards in 
Quebec averaged 15-2 acres as compared with 
20-02 in Nova Scotia and 21-10 in Ontario. 
The Quebec Growers sold on an average $2,402 
worth of apples and $253 were secured from 
the sale of other crops. It is apparent that 
live stock is not an important enterprise on 
these farms for receipts from this source aver- 
aged only $436. Operators of these farms 
obtained 70-9 per cent of their gross receipts 
from the sales of apples. 

Turning now to Ontario (Table 3), it will 
first of all be observed that there is not the 
Same degree of specialization as is found in 
the other two provinces. The gross receipts 
were $4,512, of which $2,402 were obtained 
from the sale of apples. This is 52-8 per cent 
of the total. Sales of other crops largely small 
fruits and vegetables amounted to $917. Live 
stock receipts were about equal in importance 


on Ontario and Nova Scotia farms included 
in this survey. 

Some comment seems to be advisable with 
reference to the degree of specialization. The 
general experience indicates that a semi- 
specialized type of business is desirable. How- 
ever, this is a subject upon which too much 
generalization has been the rule. Judging 
from the analysis of a large number of farm 
survey records, the degree of specialization 
which should be adopted by a farmer will de- 
pend upon the nature of the resources at his 
command. In other words it will depend upon 
soil and climatic conditions, labour supply, 
markets and the personal qualifications of the 
operator. Nevertheless, general experience 
should be the guide to the individual. He 
should move cautiously in departing from 
“Community experience.” 

J. COKE. 
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RURAL CREDIT IN CANADA—PART IV 


Rural Credit in British Columbia 


The first attempt to establish a system of 
rural credit in Canada was made in British 
Columbia upon the request of the farmers of 
that province for loans at lower interest rates 
than those provided by the commercial banks 
and the loan companies for agricultural pur- 
poses; an Agricultural Credit Act was passed 
by the British Columbia Government in 
1898. This Act was based on the Raiffeisen 
system in Germany and loans were to be 
made by the Government through local as- 
sociations of twenty or more farmers for 
specific purposes such as fencing, draining, 
purchase of livestock, farm implements, etc. 

In this scheme liability was unlimited. To 
secure a loan from the association a borrower 
was required to have the endorsation of two 
members. The Government undertook to 
loan funds to the association at 34 per cent 
and the rate of interest charged on loans to 
members was 5 per cent. The difference of 
14 per cent was used to cover the expenses 
and create a reserve fund for possible losses. 
It must be said, however, that no loans were 
ever made under this scheme, for the reason 
that at that time farmers were not ready to 
accept the principle of unlimited liability in- 
volved in this system of credit. 

Later on, two distinct Acts respecting rural 
credits were passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of this province, one cited as “The 
Agricultural Act 1915” and the other “The 
Land Settlement and Development Act, 1917.” 
Under the first Act, there was created an 
Agricultural Credit Commission of five direct- 
ors, and loans of three kinds were made to 
farmers for specific purposes and under cer- 
tain conditions: short term loans, not exceed- 
ing 12 months; intermediate loans from 3 to 
10 years; long term loans from 20 to 364 
years. 

Under the Land Settlement and Develop- 
ment Act, loans were made for 3 to 10 years 
and for 15 to 20 years, and the Land Settle- 
ment Board was created for the administra- 
tion of this Act. 

These two loaning institutions were super- 
seded by the provincial branch of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board in 1929. Both have 
ceased making new loans, but the Land Settle- 
ment Board continues to supervise loans made 
under its direction and will do so until the 
loans are cleared off. It also performs other 
duties assigned to it in connection with 
settlement. 

Loans Granted to Farmers—A total of 610 
loans were granted to farmers by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Commission since its incep- 
tion in 1916 for an aggregate amount of 


$1,082,700 of which 106 loans were cancelled 
for an amount of $153,400, leaving a total of 
504 loans amounting to $929,300. 

The Land Settlement Board granted to 
farmers since its inception in 1917 a total of 
706 loans for an amount of $1,070,625, of 
which 76 amounting to $119,709 were can- 
celled, leaving a total of 630 loans for an 
amount of $950,916. 

Canadian Farm Loan Board Operations in 
B.C—As stated above The Canadian Farm 
Loan Board was substituted for the Agri- 
cultural Credit Commission and the Land 
Settlement Board in May, 1929, and up to 
March 31, 1931, the number of applications 
made to the board for loans were 1,357 and 
the number of loans approved 391 or 28°8 
per cent. The amount applied for was $3,- 
$852,875, the amount approved $1,141,800, or 
29:6 per cent, and the amount paid out 
$1,093,737, or 28-4 per cent. 


RURAL CREDIT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


No legislation has been enacted in this prov- 
ince respecting rural short-term credit, but 
“An Act for Encouraging of Settlement on 
Farm Lands” providing long term credit was 
passed by the legislature in 1912 and amend- 
ed from time to time up to 1925 when it 
ceased its operations. 

Under this Act loans were not made to 
settlers directly by the Government but 
through a loan company already engaged in 
this business. 

“The Governor in Council was authorized 
to purchase real estate in farming districts, 
sub-divide it into farms or lands, repair, alter, 
or erect buildings, till and seed the land and 
sell the real estate, stock, improvements to 
settlers.” 

An appraisal was made by the Government 
farm inspector and the appraiser of the lend- 
ing company which took a first mortgage as 
security for 40 per cent of the value of the 
property, the Government giving the com- 
pany a guarantee, if necessary, for an addi- 
tional loan up to 40 per cent of the appraised 
value of the farm, which made the company’s 
loan in such case 80 per cent of the value of 
the property. The settler who wished to bor- 
row was obliged to have cash equal to 20 per 
cent of the appraised or purchase value of the 
land, besides what he would require for house 
furnishings, stock, equipment and the family 
sustenance until the property was secured. 

The mortgages at first were for a definite 
period, usually running but not exceeding 15 
years, but this period proved too short on 
account of the heavy annual payments that 
were necessary. In 1919 the Act was amended 
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so as to increase the period for repayment of 
loans up to 30 years on the amortization plan. 
The rate of interest charged was from 6 to 7 
per cent according to the condition of the 
money market. A total number of 73 loans, 
totalling $155,000, were made by the Eastern 
Canada Savings and Loan Company under 
the ‘authority of this Act from 1912 up to 
1925. 

In addition to the Act of 1912, “An Act to 
Provide Loans to Agriculturist Upon the 
Security of Farm Mortgages” was passed in 
1919, but has never been put into operation 
to any extent and there were only 12 loans 
made under this scheme. 

Canadian Farm Loan Board’s Operations in 
Nova Scotia—The Canadian Farm Loan 
Board was substituted to the foregoing pro- 
vincial loaning institutions in May, 1929, and 
up to March 31, 1931, the total number of 
applications made to the board were 382, and 
the number of loans approved 148, or 38:8. 
The amount applied for was $807,600, the 
amount approved $231,800, or 28-7 per cent, 
and the amount paid out $203,468, or 25:2 per 
cent. 


RURAL CREDIT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


The rural credit system organized by the 
Government of New Brunswick is different 
from that established in other provinces of 
the Dominion. It was a set up as a form of 
financial help to farm settlers rather than to 
provide credit facilities for farmers already 
operating farms. While “The Farmers Relief 
Act of 1923” was intended to relieve farmers 
from financial embarrassment and was simi- 
lar to such legislation enacted for this pur- 
pose in other provinces, this Act was never 
put into operation. A branch of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board was established in this 
province in 1929. No special Legislation has 
been enacted for providing short term loans 
to farmers in New Brunswick. 

The Act to Encourage the Settlement 
of Farm Lands was passed by the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature in 1912, and the “Farm 
Settlement Board,” created under this Act, as- 
sists bona fide farmers to buy desirable vacant 
farms, not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) 
dollars in value and only under certain con- 
ditions. The applicant deposits 25 per cent 
of the value of the property with the Farm 
Settlement Board with his application. The 
board then has the property inspected, and if 
the price is satisfactory, has a search of the 
title made and an abstract and certificate 
given it by a reputable lawyer. This is at 
the expense of the applicant. 

“Tf the title is good and the application is 
approved by the board it advances the re- 
maining 75 per cent and purchases the prop- 


erty, taking a deed in the name of the Farm 
Settlement Board. The applicant is then 
given an agreement of sale under which he is 
authorized to occupy the property, paying to 
the Farm Settlement Board the amount ad- 
vanced by it in equal annual installments 
covering a period of from 10 to 20 years as 
may be arranged with interest at 5 per cent. 

“The cost of the recording of the deed, 
which is a small item, is also borne by the 
applicant for the property. At the expiration 
of the agreement, the applicant is given a deed 
to the property and the transaction is 
complete.” 

“The buildings on the property must be 
kept insured at the expense of the occupant. 
This insurance is placed by the board and in 
the event of a fire the proceeds are applied 
towards the payment of the amount owing to 
the Board by the occupant or for the purpose 
of assisting in rebuilding as circumstances may 
warrant, 

“Taxes against the property each year are, 
of course, paid by the occupant.’ 


Operations of the Board from 1912 to 
1931.2—Since the board began its operations 
in 1912 it has purchased, up to the 31st of 
October, 1931, a total of 818 farms; of this 
number 365 have been paid for in full and 
the occupants given their deeds. 


The total amount invested by the board up 
to that date was $350,000. This, of course, 
does not represent the amount spent for 
farms by any means, as the yearly payments 
coming in are simply placed in the Farm 
Settlement Board account to be used for the 
purchase of additional farms. The approxi- 
mate cost of these farms is $850,000, and de- 
ducting the initial payments from this amount 
it would mean that the Board has spent a 
net amount of from $600,000 to $650,000 in the 
purchase of farms. 

The Farm Settlement Board is. still in 
operation and carrying on more extensively 
in the last few years than it has done in the 
past. 

Canadian Farm Loan Board’s Operations in 
New Brunswick—Since the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board began its operation in May, 1929, 
the total number of applications for loans in 
New Brunswick was 760 of which 311 were 
approved, or 40-9 per cent. The amount ap- 
plied for was $1,330,594, the amount approved 
$476,250, or 35-8 per cent, and the amount 
paid out $428,957, or 32-2 per cent. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


1 Circular supplied by the Farm Settlement Board 
Department of Agricultura, New Brunswick. 
2 These data were supplied by the Superintendent of 
Immigration and Industry for New Brunswick 
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NUMBER OF FARMS INCREASED 
DURING THE PAST DECADE 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Census of Agriculture 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows that there were 728,244 farms in 
Canada in 1931, as compared with 711,090 in 
1921. This is an increase of 17,154 farms, or 
2°4 per cent. During the previous decade, 
1911-1921, the increase in the number of farms 
was 28,761, or 4-2 per cent. As might be ex- 
pected the western provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
show increases while the eastern provinces all 
have fewer farms than in 1921. There are, 
of course, counties in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island in which increases have 
taken place. 

The number of farms by provinces with the 
increase or decrease is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 


NUMBER OF OCCUPIED FARMS IN CANADA BY 
PROVINCES 1921 AND 1931 AND PER CENT 
INCREASE OR DECREASE 


Increase 
Province 1931 1921 or Per cent 

Decrease 
All provinces........... 728,244) 711,090} +17,154) + 2-4 
Prince Edward Island..| 12,857| 13,701} — 826) — 6-0 
Nova Scotia........... 39,562} 47,432) — 7,870} —16-6 
New Brunswick........ 33,947] 36,655} — 2,708) — 7-4 
Quebecotaswstis ces cece 136,061] 137,619} — 1,558) — 1-1 
Ontsnorery cee 191,617} 198,053} — 6,436] — 3-2 
MManitobaine socucu cco 54,072] 538,252; + 820) + 1-5 
Saskatchewan.......... 136,571] 119,451) -+17,120) +14-3 
Alberta es os cwecek 97,622} 82,954; -+14,668} +17-7 
British Columbia...... 25,935) 21,973; + 3,962} +18-0 


A farm, as defined in the census regulations, 
includes “every tract of land of one acre or 
more which produced in the year 1930 agri- 
cultural products to the value of $50 or over, 
or which is under crop of any kind or em- 
ployed for pasturing in 1931.” 

The number of abandoned farms in Can- 
ada, according to the census report, was 
32,767. A vacant or abandoned farm refers 
to “parcels of land, part or all of which had 
been brought under the plough and cropped 
but are now unoccupied; in the Prairie Prov- 
inces it refers to farms upon which a certain 
amount of breaking was done and crops grown 
and in the other provinces to farms, part or 
all of which had been cleared of trees and 
stumps and cropped but are now either vacant 
or abandoned.” 


One of the matters discussed at the Con- 
vention of Fruit and Vegetable Growers and 
dealers during recent weeks is a proposed fed- 
eral act to licence persons or firms engaged 
in the handling of these products under speci- 
fied conditions. 


THE MILK DEALERS MARGIN 


Interest in milk prices is acute in many 
sections of Canada. It may therefore be 
worthwhile to present some data obtained in 
New York state. Mr. Kenneth Hood of the 
New York State College of Agriculture has 
recently concluded a study which shows that 
the dealers margin, on a quart of class 
1, grade B milk varied from 8-3 to 8:8 cents 
during the period from 1922-1931. This mar- 
gin includes all handling and hauling charges 
from the time the milk is delivered at coun- 
try points until it is placed in the consumers’ 
home. 

The price paid to the farmer for this grade 
of milk increased from 5-6 cents per quart in 
1924 to 7-4 cents in 1929. The retail price 
on the other hand was 14 cents per quart in 
1924, 16 cents in 1929 and 14-7 in 1931. The 
dealers’ margin has remained constant or in- 
creased from year to year. The Class 1 price 
according to Mr. Hood varied up and down 
with the retail price but there has been an in- 
creasing spread between them. 

The report refers to a study conducted 
previously by Dr. Leland Spencer of Cornell 
University in which it was shown that per 
hundred pounds of milk the dealer’s margin 
was made up as follows: Country plant opera- 
tion 40 cents, freight 53 cents, trucking to 
terminal 9 cents, pasteurization plant opera- 
tions 74 cents, delivery and collections $2.11, 
net profit 14 cents and total cost $4.01. 

It is claimed that distribution costs have 
not been reduced because interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes have not decreased and that 
wages which bulk large in the costs of dis- 
tributing milk have continued on a high level. 
Wages of course lag behind commodity prices, 
rising slowly when commodity prices rise and 
declining slowly when prices begin to fall. 

Mr. Hood points out that the greatest hope 
for lower distribution costs is to increase 
efficiency. 


Six districts in Ontario are at present con- 
sidering the organization of co-operative pork 
packing plants according to a statement made 
by Dr. J. B. Reynolds in Toronto recently. 


For the eighth consecutive month exports 
from Canada for the month of January were 
in excess of imports. The favorable balance 
for the fiscal year to date amounts to $24,- 
058,355 in spite of an unfavorable balance of 
$29,127,682 for April and May the first two 
months of the year. The unfavorable bal- 
ance for the year 1930-31 was $64,419,184 and 
for 1929-30 $69,229,965. 
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OUTLOOK FOR UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE IN 1932 


OR ten years the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with State Re- 
search and Extension Economists has held an 
Outlook Conference, the report of which sum- 
marizes the conditions of supply and demand 
in both domestic and foreign markets. The 
report is made available about the first of 
February in each year and thus the informa- 
tion is gotten to farmers in time to allow for 
changes in the production: program for the 
year. Last year according to the Officral 
Record 12,000 Outlook meetings were held be- 
tween the close of the National Conference 
at Washington and planting time. These 
meetings were attended by 800,000 people. 
This year further efforts are to be made in 
order that outlook information may be ap- 
plied on as many individual farms as possible. 
In the 1932 report the bureau advises farm- 
ers that the first signs of improvement in do- 
mestic markets will be found in the automo- 
bile, steel, iron and construction industries. 
Foreign markets are likely to be affected by 
trade restrictions. 

Farm wages, farm machinery and fertilizer 
prices are lower than a year ago. World 
wheat acreage except in Russia and China is 
moving downward for the first time in seven 
years. 

The dairy industry is still in a favourable 
position as compared with other lines because 


returns have been better than for alternative 
enterprises and because “there is a sufficient 
margin between feed costs and the price of 
dairy products to make possible advantageous 
utilization of farm grown feeds.” The possi- 
bility of over-expansion is not overlooked. 


There were more cattle on United States 
farms on January 1 this year than was the 
case a year ago but market supplies and feed- 
ers are reported to be lower. There may be 
increased slaughter in. the second half of the 
year but this depends upon prices or upon 
forced liquidation. 


Hog production has expanded in the south 
and west and there is an increase in the num- 
ber of cattle while slaughterings of sheep and 
lambs have been large, these are adverse fact- 
ors in the hog situation. Hog production has 
fallen off in the corn belt and is likely to de- 
cline in Europe. Prices of wool depends upon 
“the trends of employment and consumer in- 
comes.” World wool production continues 
high. 

Poultry and egg supplies may be lower in 
1931 for there has been a five per cent reduc- 
tion of hens and pullets in farm flocks and 
commercial poultry plants on the Pacific coast 
also show a reduction. 

The foregoing is based upon a brief sum- 
mary of the 1932 report appearing in Market- 
mg Activities, February 3, 1982. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Report 
on the Organization of Potato Marketing, 
Economic Series No. 34. 

“Hitherto, Reports in the Economic Series 
have been chiefly concerned with two objects 
—to provide a picture of the existing market- 
ing system . . and to examine the possi- 
bilities of what is generally admitted to be 
the first step in marketing reform, namely, 
standardization. The movement for 
standardization is (now) well under way... . 
and agriculture, like other industries, is awak- 
ening to the need for something more than 
standardization of produce—that is, for the 
rationalization of the whole marketing pro- 
cess.” 

“The object of this and the following re- 
ports will therefore be to examine the possi- 
bilities of organization in the marketing of 
agricultural products with special reference to 
conditions in this country.” 

The report is divided into five parts with 
appendices. Part I, presents the position of 
potato production and marketing in England 
and Wales. Part II, deals with “Organization 
and Regulation Abroad.” The Prince Edward 


Island Potato Growers’ Association, The Que- 
bec Federated Co-operative and control of 
marketing in British Columbia, are dealt with 
along with information on organizations in 
United States, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Germany, Tasmania and “other countries.” 
Part III, deals with the analysis of the struc- 
ture and functioning of Overseas Marketing 
Organizations, Part IV, an analysis of the dis- 
posal of the surplus, and Part V, includes the 
problems of reorganization with special refer- 
ence to conditions in the United Kingdom. 
“Viewing the situation as a whole, the major 
issue that emerges is not whether reorganiza- 
tion is desirable—for the imperfections and 
weaknesses of existing methods seems to be 
generally admitted, but whether it should be 
attempted on voluntary or compulsory lines.” 


It is pointed out that if a “board” under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931 were 
constituted, it might develop its sales policies 
gradually, beginning with the advertisement 
of potatoes and the establishment of grades 
and their maintenance and then “tackle the 
more difficult problems.” 
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A Study of the Organization and Manage- 
ment of Rhode Island Farms, R.I. Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 230, by J. L. 
Tenant. 

This study was conducted for the purpose of 
(1) determining the business situation on the 
farms included in the survey, (2) to obtain 
information regarding the types of farming in 
the areas visited, (3) to discover facts regard- 
ing the organization and management of farms 
in the State. 

“A comparison of the profitable with the 
unprofitable farms indicates that financial suc- 
cess In organizing and managing a farm de- 
pends largely upon the size or volume of 
business; the production per acre of crops 
and per head of live stock; the extent to 
which man-labour, horse-labour, power units 
and equipment are kept busy at work which 
brings a cash income, and the proportion of 
the farm receipts required to meet the over- 
head charges for the use of land, buildings and 
other invested capital.” 

Dairy cows and poultry were the two most 
important live stock enterprises on these farms. 
It was considered that desirable standards of 
production are at least 7,000 pounds of milk 
per cow and 150 eggs per hen. 


Empire Tobacco Industry—Canada, by T. J. 
Major in Empire Production and Export. No. 
184, December, 1931. 

Mr. Major outlines the historical develop- 
ment of the tobacco industry in Canada, the 
types and varieties planted at the present 
time, the areas in which the crop is grown, 
business organization of the farms, production 
trends, prices, domestic and foreign markets, 
Government aid to growers. 

Among other things it is pointed out that 
production in 1925 was 29,266,000 pounds and 
increased to 43,917,000 pounds in 1927 falling 
off to 36,717,000 pounds in 1930. (Prelimin- 
ary figures for 1931 give the production as 
48,230,000 pounds.) There were 109 establish- 
ments in Canada engaged in manufacturing 
tobacco products with an investment of $53,- 
000,000. “Since 1922 between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the leaf used in manufacture has been 
of Canadian origin. In 1930 49 per cent of 
the cigar tobacco, 41 per cent of the cigarette 
and 60 per cent of the cut tobacco was pro- 
duced in Canada. Between 20 and 25 million 
pounds of domestic grown leaf are used annu- 
ally by tobacco manufacturers, in addition 6 
millions consumed in the raw state without 
passing into ordinary commercial channels. 
At present some 17 million pounds of leaf are 
imported annually, the bulk of this coming 
from United States. Cigar wrappers and fill- 
ers are obtained from the Netherlands, East 
Indies and Cuba. Domestic binders have 
largely replaced those imported from United 
States.” a 


University of Oxford, Agricultural Econom- 
ics Research Institute, Nineteenth Annual 
Report. 

The Agircultural Economics Research In- 
stitute was established in 1918. A grant of 
six hundred pounds was made in that year by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to the University 
for this purpose and an additional three hun- 
dred pounds was provided by the University 
while the Master and fellows of Balliol con- 
tributed fifty pounds. Funds are now pro- 
vided in larger amounts by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and by the Empire Marketing 
Board, with supplementary assistance from 
the Development Commission. The Director 
is C. 8. Orwin and Arch. Bridges is Deputy 
Director. 

Research in Farming Systems, Marketing 
Agricultural Produce, Farm Surveys, Price 
Studies, Farming Costs and Financial Records, 
The Incidence of the Agricultural Depression, 
Agricultural Economic Research within the 
Empire, The Agricultural Atlas of England 
and Wales, and Power Farming is being carried 
on. 
Economic Advisory work is conducted in 
the counties of Northamptonshire and Ox- 
fordshire. Facilities are provided for post- 
graduate work, a number of students receiv- 
ing scholarships from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland and the Colonial 
office were registered during the past year. 


Bouchard, G. The Renaissance of Rustic 
Arts, Scientific Agriculture, Vol. XII. No. 5. 
January, 1932. 

“T ask you and I ask the public in general 
if, in view of the widening breach that modern 
conditions have made between art and life, 
between the beautiful and the useful, one is 
not entitled to be art-minded up to a certain 
limit. I ask further, in view of the great 
social calamity—I refer to the desertion of 
rural life—if one is to be severely reprimand- 
ed for being rural minded to the extreme. 

Allow me first to face the social aspect 
of handicraft work, second to point out the 
economic value of it and third to offer a few 
suggestions for further action.” 

“Will you follow me in imagination or by 
recollection into the home of a Quebec habi- 
tant during the winter season. . . . Rhythmi- 
cally the booming of the looms covers the 
purring of the spinning wheel and skein-holder 
and following the baby’s cry, the cradle rocks 
at intervals. The mother, with none of the 
harshness of a factory forewoman carries on 
and supervises the work, singing with her 
children meanwhile snatches from an immense 
stock of Canadian songs who could 
seriously deny the social benefit of this winter 
work.” 
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While grading was originally established for 
the purpose of curbing sharp practices such is 
not the case to-day according to J. B. Spencer, 
Director of Publicity, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, who spoke over Station 
CNRO on January 27th: “The whole object 
of federal grading services as operating at the 
present time is to facilitate trading in farm 
products on the basis of dependable quality, 
and that is an object which carries obvious 
benefit right down the line for producer, dis- 
tributor and consumer alike.” 

Mr. Spencer pointed out that where a prod- 
uct was offered for sale by grade such grad- 
ing must conform to federal regulations. 
However, farmers and distributors were still 
permitted to buy and sell ungraded products 
if they cared to do so. 

The grading of eggs, poultry, potatoes, 
maple syrup, apples and canned fruits and 
vegetables was referred to briefly by the 
speaker who concluded: “ Government grades 
provide a medium for the determination of 
quality by a competent neutral authority ; 
they facilitate trading in farm products ; and 
they ensure to all a fair measure of return 
for quality.” 


During the past decade there has been a 
rapid development of small canning establish- 
ments in rural Quebec. In 1920 there were 
but 4 or 5 canning plants of this type whereas 
in 1931 there were 59. The output was 500,000 
cases of canned goods and in addition cat- 
sups, Mayonnaise, marmalades, jellies were 
made in considerable volume. The value of 
these canned goods produced in Quebec in 
1930 was over $4,000,000—The Journal of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Vol. 36, No. 8. 
Feb. 1, 1932. 


Lower accounts receivable and lower inven- 
tories as well as reorganization of methods of 
plant operation are forecast in the financial 
statement of the Massey-Harris Company 
manufacturers of farm implements whose 
head office is in Toronto, Canada, according 
to the Financial Post. Sales during 1931 were 
of course very low but the “ liquid position 
of the company will be all the more accept- 


able to the shareholders in that it has been 
accomplished without repossessions from farm- 
ers to any extent.” 

Prices have been reduced on some farm 
implements and machinery but no wholesale 
scaling down has.occurred either in Canada 
or in the United States as most of the ma- 
chinery and implements offering to-day were 
manufactured in 1929. 


Dairymen producing milk for the manu- 
facture of cheese held a meeting in Belle- 
ville, Ontario, on Feb. 12th and organized a 
hew association with the object of (1) Work- 
ing for the consolidation and amalgamation 
of present manufacturing plants and having 
these operated throughout the year instead 
of during the summer months; (2) the estab- 
lishment of storage facilities for cheese and 
to arrange for “a more equitable and up-to- 
date system of marketing”; (3) to work for 
the elimination duplication of milk and cream 
transportation costs; (4) to improve the 
quality of the raw material supplied to cheese 
factories. Four other “aims” are listed but 
those stated seem to be the most important. 

John Elliott was elected President and F. 
Mallory was appointed Secretary. 


Failing to uphold the validity of the Dairy 
Product Sales Adjustment Act in the courts 
of British Columbia, the Lower Mainland 
Dairy Products Sales Adjustment Committee 


. has instructed its solicitors to carry the case 


to the Privy Council. This Act passed by 
the British Columbia Legislature in 1929 had 
for its purpose the spreading of the surplus 
burden among all dairy farmers in Lower 
Mainland of the Province. Press reports state 
that in view of the importance of obtaining 
finality to the question as to whether the 
statute is constitutional, the hearing of the 
appeal will be awaited with interest. 


“A modern philosopher acquaints us with 
the fact that one happening may be an occur- 
rence, two similar happenings may be a co- 
incidence, but fourteen similar happenings 
constitute a law. In the 132 years since 1800 
we have recorded fourteen periods of unpre- 
cedented prosperity that followed thirteen 
depressions. We have spent one quarter of 
these years steeped in the gloom of depres- 
sion. So have we enjoyed 99 years of plenty. 
The law of averages is pleading with us to 
permit it to function, but we prefer listen- 
ing to the mites who predict disaster with 
finality.”—The Financial World, February 10, 
1932. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


price level during February as indicated 

by the data appearing on the follow- 
ing page. The wholesale price index for all 
commodities declined fractionally from 69-4 
to 69-2, but is is noteworthy that during the 
past seven months the fluctuations in this in- 
dex have been within a two point range. 


The index of retail prices and cost of ser- 
vices declined from 85:6 to 84-6, due almost 
entirely to a drop in the prices of food prod- 
ucts. Since January, 1931, the retail index 
has declined 10°5 points, but the food index 
alone has fallen 22-6 points. In the same 
time rents have declined from 105-5 to 99:3, 
fuel from 95-6 to 94:1, clothing from 88-3 to 
76:4, and sundries from 98-8 to 97-8. It is 
worthy of note too that during the past year 
the decline in retail prices has exceeded that 
of commodities at wholesale. However, re- 
tail prices successfully resisted pressure during 
1929 and 1930 when wholesale prices were ex- 
periencing the heavy burden of retarded pur- 
chasing. In spite of a more rapid decline in 
the last year the retail price index shows only 
about half the recession that the wholesale 
index exhibits. Furthermore it has taken 
about two and one-half years to register a 
decline equal to that disclosed by the whole- 
sale index during the first year of depression. 


‘ {HERE was little change in the general 


Industrial production made a gain during 
the month of January, as indicated by a 6°6 
point improvement in the index. This was 
due entirely to an increase in building con- 
struction. The other three industries, forestry, 
mining and manufacturing, all showed frac- 
tional declines. Physical volume of business 
shows an improvement of 2:6 points from 
111-2 to 113-8, which is accounted for mainly 
by a marked increase in exports when allow- 
ance is made for seasonal variation. 

The balance of trade was again in favour 
of Canada, although the surplus reflecting sea- 


sonal declines in export was reduced compared 
with previous months. 


AGRICULTURE 


The index of the prices of farm products 
during February remained about the same as 
for January. Wheat and other grain prices 
strengthened somewhat, as did also prices of 
steers, calves, lamb and eggs. Potatoes, 
turnips, hogs, milk, butter and hides declined. 

Animal products as a group declined 2-6 
points in price, while vegetable products gained 
1-7 points. There has been no very appre- 
ciable change in the latter index during the 
past year, however, although animal products 
have declined about 20 points. This index 
is still materially above the level of vegetable 
products. Butter production for the eleven 
months ended November, 1931, showed an in- 
crease of 38,674,527 pounds, or 15:2 per cent 
over the same period of 1930. 

During the price decline since 1929 the 
prices of live stock and live stock products 
have lagged considerably behind the prices of 
field products. 

The quantity of agricultural products mark- 
eted shows an increase, as does also the index 
of farm products in cold storage for January, 
the latest month for which statistics are avail- 
able. 

With steadiness in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts taken as a group and a small reduction 
in the prices of things farmers have to buy 
the purchasing power of his dollar has been 
slightly improved. 

Summarizing the situation during the past 
month it would appear that there has been 
a degree of steadiness and a strengthening un- 
dertone that may have real significance. For 
about six months there has been evidence of 
stability in certain lines indicating the pos- 
sibility that a new base period is in process 
of establishment. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


oo ee 
ooo eee 


Wholesale Prices 


SS | | ee | meeps | sameness | <ansnsunstensneseweeeeee— 


1926 = 100 
Year 
Allcom-{ Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1901S Pee 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
191422235 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
Ilha ee 70°4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
1916. 7 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
AOL eee 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
191s eee 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
SOIG?e coca 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
AZO Fo hae 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
EY DS pear 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
1022 eee 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
1023 ae wiae 98-0 79-8 73°38 95-1 
Bd Did aie me 99-4 87-0 §2-6 97-2 
1025; See te 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
L2G ee, 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Uahaaed ss 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
AOBS Sree nase 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
BRS 4! Bacher Genes 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
A920 724 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
4 AE 9 Ris: astray ot asl Cope trae kal pea PUN | Rien Rtn «net ab ht ee tee 
Jan. 25.858 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
Heb. csaees 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 
Marr oa 751 59-3 44-1 84-7 
April) oe 74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 
May..20.5 73-0 58-9 48-2 76-9 
SUNG... ee 72-2 56-9 47-3 73 +1 
Julver 5. dled 55-4 44.8 73-2 
PAT deep? 70-9 54-7 43-0 74-3 
Bépte.ce ae 70-0 52-8 41-1 72-5 
Oct 70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 
NOV ie 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 
DeCicd nie os 70°3 53-0 42-2 71:1 
1932 
Da Ae 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
Perc. cee 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 


Retail Production (6) 
prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
and cost 


of Industrial} Physical | Agricul- Cold 


services pro- |volume of|tural mar-| Storage 
5 duction | business | ketings | holdings 
O5°4-) eased ccd cue rece) enero ee a ae 
66°O.42 3.5 es al A ie ae 
OT 3 il 2 son kak Woke colic eet ee 
125.4, Piles ss dleeksnss oe ele eee ee 
OOF O Pe clce coal lec ceca tt. tates Bee see 
O74. or ee) oe eee eee 
107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
100-0 102-9 98-7 123-5 93-2 
100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
98-0 1163 109-8 137-0 130-2 
99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
98 -9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
92-4 153-1 141-6 139- 220-3 
91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
86-6 130-5 118-4 73°4 126-4 
86-6 125-0 117-3 79°7 136-0 
86-1 119-0 111-2 58:3 130-0 
85-6 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
84-6 (7) (7) (7) (7) 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 


34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 


4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 


290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 





BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND NOVA 
SCOTIA FRUIT COMPANIES 


[% the preceeding number of the Economic 

Annalist the business organization of 
twenty fruit-packing houses in British Colum- 
bia and a similar number in Nova Scotia was 
compared and discussed. The average number 
of members per house in British Columbia was 
given as 140 compared with 37 per house in 
Nova Scotia. Patrons numbered 114 and 46 
respectively. As pointed out in the previous 
article as far as can be ascertained there are 
86 commercial fruit-packing houses in British 
Columbia compared with 142 in Nova Scotia. 
Average annual production in barrels for the 


five-year period 1926-1930 as shown in the 
Fruit Branch records credits British Columbia 
with 1,278,853 barrels and Nova Scotia with 
1,170,318 barrels. 

In this article, as far as records permit for 
the year 1929, the business of each packing 
house will be analyzed on a per unit basis 
and one or two ratios used indicative of the 
strength of each company under study. Ratios 
and deductions contained in tables IV and V 
are based on information contained in tables 
I, II and III on pages 15 and 16 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Annalist. 
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Volume of business as applied in this study 
refers to the sales value of farm products 
marketed plus commodities purchased for sale. 
For British Columbia total volume of busi- 
ness, as shown in table IV, amounted to $3,- 
524,193 for the twenty packing houses, or an 
average per house of $1'76,209 compared with 
Nova Scotia figures of $829,876 and $41,493 
respectively shown in table V. Nine houses 
in British Columbia had a volume of business 
exceeding $100,000 with three of the largest 
doing a business of well over half a million 
dollars each. In Nova Scotia three houses 
exceed the $100,000 mark. 

Sales per patron in British Columbia aver- 
age $1,419, compared with $597 in Nova Scotia. 
In the western province purchases amount to 
$133 compared with $305 in Nova Scotia. In 
the columns showing ratio of purchases to 
sales, tables IV and V, value of purchases in 
Nova Scotia exceed sales in four companies 
while in seven companies purchases amount 
to over 40 per cent of the total business. In 
British Columbia one company receives its 
largest return from the supply business, but 
for the province as a whole the purchase of 
goods and supplies for members has not de- 
veloped to the same extent as in the older 
province. Average volume of business con- 
tributed by the 2,269 patrons in British Colum- 


bia during the year amounted to $1,553 per 
patron, while in Nova Scotia each of the 920 
patrons contributed $902 of business. 

In making a financial analysis of a business 
the ratio method is commonly used. This 
consists of setting up certain ratios between 
items appearing in the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss statement. Among such tests 
of financial soundness are the current ratio, 
which is secured by dividing the total of cur- 
rent assets by the total of the current liabili- 
ties; worth to debt; worth to fixed assets; 
sales to fixed assets; and sales to net worth. 
There is no standard ratio for all companies 
and the relationship of solvent companies do- 
ing the same type of business will vary. 

In this article only one ratio, that of volume 
of business to fixed assets, will be used as in- 
formation is not sufficiently complete for the 
preparation of others. To obtain this ratio 
for each company the total annual sales value 
of products marketed and commodities pur- 
chased for sale is divided by the amount of 
the fixed assets. The result gives the num- 
ber of dollars of sales for each dollar invested 
in plant and equipment, or as sometimes ex- 
pressed, the sale productivity of fixed assets. 

Money invested in plant and equipment is 
justified only when it is productive and the 
return is commensurate with the outlay. 


TABLE 1V._BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF TWENTY FRUIT PACKING HOUSES IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1929 


SSE nn DE 


Volume | Sales Pur- 
House Number of per chases 

business | patron | per 
patron 

$ $ $ 

Seen ee er ee te ciao 677,309 | 3,010 - 
Pomevnses Joclvncs wack in SRE 637,002 | 2,088 460 
A See OR ect SIMS NOOR 599, 401 ool 49 
Die. BA, SOOT TT Aa es 302,139 | 1,149 17 

hen wee). 3soaee. &. 100,000 | 1,428 - 
ee TS > aes re 77,027 | 1,895 30 
1 ates Ca ok Ne OIE PRE 76,413 | 1,039 22 
See. OE a a 64, 670 293 30 

> ach ues oe, yea Boe 101,465 | 1,222 - 

Ve Ae Se eee Pe 57,000 | 2,591 - 
Re a. aoe oes 128,000 678 45 
OS ES cir) oi aR ie dire 32,430 | 1,264 87 
Lhe oe). tek aT ISTO 13, 500 786 179 
1 ae ee ee ee eee 22,053 514 116 
ee enc aa ew has 73,438 966 199 

1 Gis ple ah 3 aa ete 115,221 | 2,880 - 
Pees he Th Se), PR SR SE. 49,000 745 298 
eM era Rg eg coh eth pte 54,478 231 293 
Deere ota nen ve ee oh 340, 844 709 265 

ee Sea Pe aL ea te 2,803 311 - 

4 0 tl ee ee Se Re 3,524, 193 

CR VORSereateen teeter asc 176,209 | 1,419 133 





Pro- | Value | Paid | Ratio | Pro- 

Busi- | portion o up _| business] portion 
ness pur- plant | capital to reserve 

per chases per per fixed to 

patron to patron | mem- | assets fixed 

sales ber assets 
$ % $ $ % 

3,010 - 1,165 304 2-58 - 
2,548 22:0 | 1,018 331 2-50 10-5 
3, 240 156 680 626 4-76 26-2 
1,166 1-5 368 310 3°17 
1,428 - 320 261 4-46 19-6 
1, 926 1-6 308 347 6-26 10-2 
1,061 2-1 182 304 5-84 7°5 
323 10-2 31 19 | 10-38* 64-2 
19222 - 95 68 | 12-86* 15-0 
2,591 - 523 284 4-95 33-2 
723 6-7 87 78 8-16 13-1 
1,351 6-9 292 7 4-63 18-9 
964 22-7 380 211 2-53 1-8 
630 22-3 35 35 | 18-00 2-8 
1, 166 20-6 337 39 3°46 14-1 
2,880 - 250 295 | 11-52 1-6 
1,042 40-0 104 84} 10-04 6-6 
524 | 127-1 21 50 | 25-27 139-1 
974 37:3 182 84 5-34 66-2 
311 - 89 59 3-50 25-0 
1,553 9-4 416 223 3°73 13-5 


ree el ee a 


*Based on an estimated valuation of property. 
44156—2 
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TABLE V.—BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF Ee. FRUIT PACKING HOUSES IN NOVA SCOTIA, 
29 





Ratio Pro- 


Volume | Sales Pur- Busi- | portion oO up business} portion 
House Number of per chases | ness pur- plant | capital to reserve 
business | patron per per chases per per fixed to 
patron | patron to patron | mem- | assets fixed 
sales ber assets 
$ $ $ $ % $ $ % 
ASE OS ESP a ett ere 220,000 | 3,043] 1,739} 4,782 57-1 565 435 8-46 67-0 
PG BA RN RS a a aon 65, 483 8 873 - 585 219 1-49 det 
Sree ice ee Lene 120, 858 857 869 | 1,726} 101-4 214 188 8-07 12-5 
LSC, SHEE OR ae here oe 32,000 | 2,000 2,000 - 312 84 6-40 - 
Ds tina cS ORNS ee 60,000 | 1,000} 1,000} 2,000! 100-0 366 213 5-40 - 
Oe eee ee ee ate 35,923 | 2,800 792 | 3,592 28-3 527 224 6-81 31-7 
LAE Se eet See LN Re 33,610 500 134 634 26-9 705 293 0-89 22-6 
Bio 1 eek Oe ca ets 36,416 | 1,019 498 | 1,517 48-8 458 48 3-31 2-3 
Ee CRN ee) on 25, 620 431 815 |. 1,246 18-9 101 152 5-07 12-9 
LAP bes baGie 25 Re ae OS kare 24, 343 833 181 | 1,014 21-7 208 65 4-87 ~ 
tHE sills nat Ao Re DAN D2 49,422 329 509 838 | 154-5 169 70 4-94 29-3 
RA A ila SREY de Pe ke ge 17,615 570 164 734 28-7 21% 102 2-64 - 
DOM chet, ke haan ae. 16,470 478 132 610 27-4 259 267 2-35 - 
DD a ee Pe 11,500 500 575 15-0 200 217 2-87 - 
Ree cos ss ee 9,853 365 365 - 185 600 1-97 - 
Uh Sb ae Re at a 13,401 238 335 40-5 116 58 2-88 - 
bias ee: of eee 75,317 25 276 301 |1,097-5 11 50 | 26-63 71- 
De Na ois 2 ais cet eee 21,507 865 935 8-1 301 88 3:09 50-5 
LE Pact Bee iM BE val tle A 105,144 | 2,324 517 | 2,841 22-3 267 170 | 10-64 23 
| SA Ane ONS et 20, 1133 233 | 1,366 20-6 83 35 | 16-37 - 
LOUAL cc sh nc Mev elo Secon ack 829, 876 
AVETALO. pont 41,493 597 305 902 51-0 242 160 3-72 20-0 





Larger volume of production very often con- 
ceals inefficiencies and should not be accepted 
as an indication of a well managed business. 
The real test must be made on a unit basis. 
How much business is being produced for each 
dollar invested in plant and equipment? 

This question is answered for the twenty 
fruit companies in British Columbia in table 
IV, which shows that on the average they do 
$3.73 of business for each dollar put into plant 
and equipment. It is interesting to note that 
the ratio of total business to total fixed assets 
in Nova Scotia is 3-72, which is almost iden- 
tical with that for British Columbia. This 
means that although there is a much heavier 
overhead in British Columbia per plant the 
volume of business is also proportionally larger 
and when reduced to a unit basis there is close 
relationship between the ratio of totals in 
each province. 

In examining the individual ratios under 
this heading for each province we find con- 
siderable variation. In British Columbia table 
IV shows packing house number 18 did $25.27 
of business for each dollar in fixed assets. The 
larger houses on the whole are operating on 
a narrower margin. This may be due in part 
to the fact that a number of the larger houses 
have recently made additions to provide for 
cold storage and it will be a few years before 
these extensions are fully utilized. In check- 


ing over the twenty houses, fourteen exceeded 
the group average of 3-73 and six are below. 
In Nova Scotia Packing House No. 17, table 
V did $26.63 of business for each dollar in 
fixed assets while eleven were above the group 
average of 3-72 and nine below. 


Consideration of course must be given to the 
age of the building and equipment as depre- 
ciated plants would show up to advantage in 
such an index. However, after making pro- 
vision for these variables the ratio is an im- 
portant one and is looked upon as an index 
of solvency and soundness in financial analysis. 


In the preceeding articie reference was made 
to the importance of a reserve fund as pro- 
tection against contingencies. Each province 
shows considerable variation in the amount 
of this fund for individual companies. In 
British Columbia all but two of the companies 
show provision for a reserve of some kind. 
For Nova Scotia the reserve for the total 
group amounts 20 per cent of fixed assets, 
although nine companies do not report re- 
serves compared with 13-5 per cent for British 
Columbia. There is no question about the 
need and advantages of such a fund which can 
be drawn upon or used as collateral for a loan 
in time of economic stress. 


A. E. RICHARDS. 
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RURAL CREDIT IN 


Short-term Credit. 


It was shown in previous articles that special 
legislation with respect to rural short-term 
credit was passed in three provinces only, 
namely, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. In 
Quebec the Co-operative People’s Banks al- 
though not established exclusively for agri- 
cultural credit have provided this type of 
credit to a larger extent than has been done 
in any other province. 


SHORT-TERM LOANS GRANTED TO 


FARMERS DURING THE YEAR 1930 
THROUGH RURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


Number Amount 
Province of loans of 
granted loans 
$ 
Queheetr, ere. eer. . 2. ee 16, 524 3,523, 940 
Gr ben Gy Ag ee ee et 223 35, 605 
DE ATICOUME tong eoit catc eine wot 87 14, 723 
AIDOETA ec e sce coe ees 1, 203 1,051, 500 
Ota ate ek 18,027 4,625, 768 


*Data for Quebec are for the year 1929 and for 
people’s banks operating in rural districts only. 


These figures show clearly that while a large 
number of farmers have taken advantage of 
this form of credit the principle has not been 
as widely adopted or the associations made 
use of to the extent that might have been 
expected. Whether this is due to some diffi- 
culty to be overcome in the setting up of 
these associations, to weaknesses of the sys- 
tem, to lack of knowledge concerning this 
type of credit machinery or to other causes 
is difficult to say. In any case ordinary banks 


CANADA—PART V 


and other credit institutions provide the larger 
part of the short-term credit used in Canada. 


Rural Intermediate Credit. 

This type of credit is usually advanced to 
provide implements, live stock, and less per- 
manent improvements on a chattel mortgage 
or some collateral security. Intermediate 
credit is required for a period varying from 
six months to three or five years. The main 
deficiency of private sources of rural credit 
in this country is probably in respect of inter- 
mediate credit. For this, commercial banks 
are unsuited, and the only remaining source 
of any importance actually are private lenders 
and a few loan companies. No legislation 
has been enacted as yet for this purpose in 
Canada, but there has been a demand for a 
system of intermediate eredit which would 
fill the gap between the long-term mortgage 
credit and the short-term credit agencies al- 
ready existing. 


Long-term credit. 

Information showing the total farm mort- 
gage business transacted by various agencies 
in this country is not available, but aecording 
to the figures given in the following table it 
ig safe to say that these 25,591 loans made 
by gcvernmental credit institutions to farm- 
ers for an amount of $74,113,772 during the 
last fifteen years, represent only a small per- 
centage of the total farm mortgage indebted- 
ness in Canada for this period. Life insurance 
companies are probably among the most im- 
portant institutions loaning on farm mort- 
gages. In 1930 these eompanies had about 
$74,000,000 invested in farm mortgages in Can- 
ada. 


STATEMENT SHOWING LOANS GRANTED TO CANADIAN FARMERS BY 
GOVERNMENT LOANING INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1912 


Provincial Government 
long-term loans to farmers 


Canadian Farm Loan 
Board’s operations 
from January 1929 to 
March 31, 1931 


Province 

Period Number Amount Number Amount 

of of loans of loans of loans of loans 

operations | approved granted approved granted 

$ $ 

CSc ee. eee eee eee ee HR eM Do cee sex eeu fe caw s de ewlees 967 2,340, 300 
CONEARIO Canes ba: 5 ee oe ete eee a hy 1922-1930 RIG 5ou 4a 11S F25> tS oa et ews eee 
ARTE ne cite 6 Mh NR tan eA a here 1917-1930 2,665 | 6,295,381 103 267, 900 
BAsRALCHOWAI Cr ect ae ee 1917-1930 BR Gra it £2, 400,002) bie ees reich laa eiaeh cee ee 
liver ie ee eee ee ee er ee IG PP Lo ce vb yak ew cess 1,503 3,105,600 
British Colum bin! ieide. eaeeuals ere ee sh ot 1916-1929 1,134 | 1,880,216 391 1, 141, 800 
Nova Hoot. © oi8s ous a. ek ee 1912-1925 73 155,000 148 231,800 
INGWrtUURWicks a Ursa tee tees cs x 1912-1931 818 650, 000 311 476, 250 
pO tales Furkne Chr ee Sees Rhee s. 22,168 | 66,550, 122 3,423 7,563, 650 
25,591 | 74,113,772 


Bef a)e) o.8) SPs a 6 66 (@ 6 hers « 6 Mie oe o's ‘88 
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With the exception of New Brunswick, all 
provinces in which a branch of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board has been established have 
ceased to make long-term loans to farmers. 

While a good deal of work has already been 
accomplished during this period to provide 
farmers with a good system of credit, exten- 
sion and improvement is still being considered. 
A series of problems connected with rural 
credit remain to be studied in order to. bring 
about their best solution. 


Research Work on Rural Credit. 


Research work carried on in connection with 
rural credit facilities in Canada has, for the 
most part, consisted of preliminary studies 
with the objective of determining the 
financial requirements of agriculture and how 
adequate were the sources of credit already 
available. Such general studies are necessary 
before undertaking research of a more specific 
nature, but we may now look forward to 
the solution of other problems untouched by 
the work already accomplished. 


Credit Institutions—The research work to 
be done in this field should include studies 
dealing not only with institutions supplying 
rural credit but also the use of credit by 
farmers and farmers organizations. 

With respect to the institutions supplying 
credit investigations should be carried on in 
order to suggest improvements in the internal 
economy of these institutions, namely their 
field of operations, their financial organization, 
their business practices, and the cost of their 
services. 

From the point of view of farmers or organ- 
izations that use rural credit it would be im- 
portant to know more about the credit 
problems encountered in different types of 
farming. Since the needs, the type, the nature 
of credit and the security offered differ mate- 
rially in different areas and types of farming 
it follows that financial institutions supplying 
rural credit should vary to some extent also. 
For example it seems obvious that needs and 
types of credit vary as between wheat grow- 
ers, stock raisers, mixed farmers, fruit and 
vegetable growers. Farm organization studies 
are also required to point out different 
methods of managing farms and using credit 
facilities. 


Risk involved in Agricultural Loans—The 
financial risk involved in making either short- 
term, intermediate or long-term loans to farm- 
ers is also a problem closely related to the 
study of rural credit. We know little about 
the comparative risk incurred by lenders 
making loans to farmers or to industrial en- 
terprises. Neither do we know much about 
the significance of the personal security of the 


borrower for short-term loans compared with 
the farm mortgage security in long-term loans. 


Appraisal Policies—Since the value of farms 
must be appraised before loans are made and 
since the amount of money to be advanced 
to the borrower is based on this appraisal, it 
follows that the method of appraisal must be 
fair to the borrower as well as to the lender. 
It is safe to say that until now, in most 
cases, farm land appraisal has largely been 
made with the object of protecting the lenders 
and the appraisal policies of most loaning 
institutions have left much to be desired both 
from the lenders point of view and that of 
the borrower. The farm land appraisal method 
actually used by most appraisers consists of 
making an estimate of what the farm would 
sell for under present conditions rather than 
the average returns which could be expected 
from this farm in normal times. It follows 
that when the farm market value is high the 
risk involved in making a loan for 50 per 
cent or so of the actual market value is 
greater than for a loan granted on the same 
basis when the market value of farms is low. 
Since farm mortgage loans are made for 
periods of from five to thirty-five years it 
would be in the interest of both lenders and 
borrowers to examine or estimate the average 
farm income more adequately than is usually 
done. 


Conclusion. 

State assistance in the form of loans granted 
to farmers through government loaning in- 
stitutions is sometimes a matter of criticism 
on the ground that it is unfair competition 
to other credit agencies and that the losses 
which may result to the Government have to 
be paid with public money. 

It 1s quite possible that even the best gov- 
ernment rural credit system may, under cer- 
tain unfavourable circumstances, be a source 
of loss to the state treasury and to the public 
in general, as is the case with any large private 
financial concern which does business with 
the public savings, but whether or not one 
agrees with the principle, the fact remains 
that we have such institutions and that they 
were organized for specific reasons. It is ad- 
mitted by most economists and business men 
that the general prosperity of a country de- 
pends to a large extent upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural population. It has been 
shown often times that the agricultural in- 
dustry needs credit at a lower rate of interest 
than most other industries chiefly for the rea- 
son that normal returns from the agricultural 
industry are admitted to be lower than the 
returns from cther industries and also because 
a suitable rural credit’ system has other re- 
quirements. 
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Since the ordinary loaning institutions 
usually find it more profitable to invest their 
capital and to do business with urban indus- 
tries and trades, credit for agriculture is more 
difficult to obtain. 

It is for these reasons that government loan- 
ing institutions are frequently substituted for 
private loaning agencies in providing rural 
credit. 

Governments have felt that in this way 
they could, in the interest of the whole coun- 
try, help the agricultural population in the 
same manner as they help, for example, the 
other industries by a protective tariff. Thus, 


in one case, the public has to pay a share of 
the assistance given to the farmers in the 
general interest and, in the other case, it may 
be argued that the public has to pay more for 
the goods of a protected industry, which in 
its turn provides more work for the working 
population, a larger market for its own prod- 
ucts and for farm products. The well-being 
of a country constitutes a very complex 
problem and when one attempts to study it 
from an individual or group point of view 
misleading conclusions may be drawn. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


THE COST OF PRODUCING MILK 


I N the Report of the Minister of Agriculture 
of the Province of Quebec for the year 
ending June 30, 1931, reference is made to the 
cost of producing milk on farms, supplying 
fluid milk to the wholesale dealers in the city 
of Montreal, pp. 84. The costs of transporta- 
tion either by truck or freight are included. 
The following table is reproduced. These are 
in so far as we are aware the most recent 
figures available on this subject. The data 


indicate a wide variation in cost per gallon 
and readers are cautioned in regard to a too 
literal application of this information to con- 
ditions other than those which apply in the 
area under consideration. It should be added 
that this work has been done under the super- 
vision of J. A. Martin of the Investigations 
Section of the Agricultural Economics Ser- 
vice of which H. C. Bois is Head. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INVESTIGATION CARRIED ON IN 1930 AMONG THE MILK PRO- 
CERS IN THE DISTRICT OF MONTREAL 





Animal | Average} Cost of Cost of | Grain | Grain ' 

Cost per gallon Num- | units | number] labour | Revenue | labour and and Yield 

in cents ber of | (cows) | of cows| per |per labour; per gal. | meal meal (Ibs.) 
farms per per | animal hour of (Ibs.) | (value) | per cow 

farm farm unit milk per gal.| per ga 

$ $ $ $ Ibs. 
Bele ae hails oie eis 5 20 13-4 | 21-73 0-37 0-0485 3-2 0-0546 6,579 
DU orn os ss oes etes 13 28 22-7 | 27-21 0-22 0-0416 3-2 0-0564 8,129 
ane Pee okie cos 5 55 23 17-9 | 31-40 —0-08 0-0591 3°4 0-0627 6,930 
By Oe he Bena Pe 50 20 15-4 | 32-15 —0-12 0-0673 3°5 0-0648 6, 225 
Po a A ed ot ee 37 22 16-4 | 31-21 —0Q-24 0-0728 4-0 0-0761 5, 659 
a NT ee cee 23 23 17-1 | 34-31 —0-31 0-0867 4-5 0-0874 5,395 
1 eT oe aoe ee nee 19 24 16-7 | 37-47 —0-34 0-1024 4-5 0-828 5, 145 
AU ANOOVOL Sc bs eyese 3c 9 18 12-2 | 34-96 —0-56 0-1054 7-0 0-1318 4,891 


ee Oe ee eee Se 





The Empire Marketing Board reports shipments of Canadian apples to Europe up to 
February 27 as follows:— 
ne es re 








Season Nova Scotia Ontario British Total 
Columbia 
ee its Care hh 

Barrels Boxes Barrels Boxes Boxes Boxes 
(thousands)| (thousands) (thousands)| (thousands; (thousands)| (thousands) 
ge ey AO A leet cn Rt fr eR ATG ROOT cael eaaeee 84 vs 550 4,231 
pha VE Got, CR ies bean Bi Bek 985 4 91 9 1,169 4,408 
VOR aoe en eae ike dene’ 1,171 16 207 5 445 4,560 
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RESEARCH IN CANADIAN ECONOMICS FOR 
ADVANCED DEGREES 


N Volume 3 of Contributions to Canadian 

Economics published by the University of 
Toronto, a summary of research in Canadian 
economics is published. The summary con- 
sists of a review of theses for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts and 
is compiled from information appearing in 
the Canadian Historical Review and _ the 


Theses for Degree 
Doctor of Philosophy 


not obtain their under graduate degree at 
Canadian universities. 

It should be observed that this summary is 
of research work in Canadian economics and 
not a complete summary of graduate work in 
economics being done by Canadians. There 
are a number of Canadian students working 
for advanced degrees at universities in the 


Theses for 
Master’s Degree ~- 


Universities General Agricul- General Agricul- Totals 
Economic tural Economic tural 
Subjects Subjects Suvjects Subjects 

Canadian— 
ELT OA] Rel erern es et Ph MERE SIRS LN Se, hee ae ate TScios. cee oer 13 
DUCUP Ter Ce eo Bie or a vie eens tes eas. | Mee ea Lee 11 aa 11 
PLOT ONG ated Co ns ok ea anaes oe eta 4 1 hl rca: weet 9 
PASKALOCHOWAI I coe sco ee ae cae sh eT a a ok 4 2 6 
DL ORLOrnCntariO 7 ee ee sek red hen | Sen tk a et ee Brae eee 5 
CCEA Soe ee ec ee fe ie rece lan a me kB ete coh ee 1 pees Ay ee 1 
sLotale utah os. et A AR 4 1 38 2 45 
British sled oe ee eee ee 3 | Bs Pave ete ry ee 6 
United Statest ee Yet eee eee 20 3 10 3 36 
CSranditotalatccenr seco. eee 27 6 49 5 87 


American Economic Review for the month 
of September, 1930, im both cases. 

From the list of candidates and subjects 
given in the University of Toronto publica- 
tion the following table has been constructed 
to show where the work is being done and 
to indicate the relative importance of agri- 
cultural economics in the total field of re- 
search at present being carried on by graduate 
students. In several instances it was diffi- 
cult to state definitely which group a thesis 
should be included with, as doubtless some 
of those which are listed under the general 
field of economics contained references to 
agriculture. In most cases, however, the title 
of the thesis indicated quite definitely in which 
field the study properly belonged. 

A total of 87 subjects are under study, 33 
of these are contributions for a Doctor’s de- 
gree and 54 for the Master’s degree. Only 
four of the theses to be submitted for Doctor’s 
degrees are definitely in the field of agricul- 
ture while a still smaller percentage, namely, 
5 out of 54, is similarly classified for the 
Master’s degree. 

While 45 of the 87 candidates were working 
for degrees in Canadian universities only 5 
of the 33 candidates for the Doctor’s degree 
are taking their work in Canada. 

The list of candidates include a number who 
are apparently not Canadians, or at least did 


United States and whom for various reasons, 
mainly because they are receiving financial 
assistance from local sources, are working on 
problems of peculiar interest to the people of 
the State or of the United States. 


THE FOUNDERS 


Raymond P. Gorham of the Dominion Ento- 
mological Branch, Fredericton, N.B., has con- 
tributed to the Canadian Geographical Jour- 
nal (January, 1932), an article entitled, “Birth 
of Agriculture in Canada.” 

The writer has prepared a review of this in- 
teresting article for “Scientific Agriculture” 
and, therefore, it will not be enlarged upon 
here. 

It is, however, desired that emphasis shall 
be placed upon the importance of such con- 
tributions and on the study of the progress 
and problems of Canadian agriculture from 
the early days down to the present time. 
Past experience has at least some value in 
meeting present day problems and moreover, 
the traditions of the agricultural industry and 
agricultural people should be preserved. 

While it is realized that many others are 
interested in the subject and that Provincial 
and Dominion Archives have been established 
and that Historical Soeieties—both provincial 
and county in scope—have been organized it 
is suggested that at least one other agency, 
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already established, should become a reposi- 
tory for records of Canadian agriculture—the 
Main Library in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa. 

Thus if diaries, magazine ‘and newspaper 
articles, or books, dealing with these subjects 
are in the possession of readers of the Annal- 
ist we suggest that they might well be de- 
posited in such a place where they will be 
available to a large number of students of 
agriculture and where the certainty of their 
preservation is assured. 


OBSERVATION ON DEPRESSIONS 


In a recent issue of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Extension News Dr. H. G. Hayes ex- 
presses certain views on the present economic 
situation which are very much to the point 
and worthy of expansion. He calls attention 
to the different conditions under which people 
in the United States live and produce to-day 
as compared with 100 years ago. 

In those early days 80 per cent of the people 
lived on farms and produced largely for home 
consumption. Very few things were purchased 
and those that were consisted mainly of the 
so-called necessities. People did not buy 
radios, automobiles, washing machines, re- 
frigerators and the hundreds of things which 
they have been in the habit of buying in re- 
cent years but which they can do without if 
necessity arises. 

In this difference we find a suggestion of 
one of the causes of our present difficulties. 
The economy of a nation of farmers produc- 
ing most of the farm and home requirements 
was naturally a simple one, and decisions of 
individuals with respect to thrift were matters 
of personal concern. But as a nation with a 
large urban population dependent upon others 
for most of our requirements—each specializ- 
ing in the production of something purchased 
by someone else which might be done with- 
out when the necessity arises—changes of 
opinion or decisions influenced by mass psy- 
chology have a very great significance. As 
Dr. Hayes puts it, “When we change our 
minds nowadays it has a greater effect upon 
our neighbors. In effect that is what we have 
done; we have changed our minds about being 
a spending nation and have decided to become 
@ saving nation. Such a turn might be excel- 
lent advice for the individual but, as it has 
proved, it is poor advice for the nation.” 

These observations apply with equal force 
to all nations that are to any considerable 
degree industrialized and that of course takes 
in most of the civilized world and because of 
the international relations of different coun- 
tries and the means of communication now 
existing, nations tend to act in unison at such 
times and thus depressions become interna- 
tional in character. 


It is customary to blame governments and 
institutions for the conditions which follow 
such changes of opinion whereas the fact is 
that governments are caught up in the mael- 
strom of events and conditions which follow 
and find themselves under the necessity of 
choosing the same course. Unless we revert to 
a pastoral existence or find some way of pre- 
venting people from changing their minds en 
masse we are likely to continue to experience 
periodic economic disturbances. 


FARM VALUES LOWER IN 1931 


A recent release by the Agricultural Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the average value of farm lands as 
estimated by crop correspondents in Canada 
declined from $32 in 1930 to $28 in 1931. 
During the same period farm wages for sea- 
sonal male help, including board, fell from 
$56 to $43. Board was estimated at the rate 
of $18 per month, as compared with $22 in 
1930. Year help was estimated at $439, 
against $559 in 1930. 

Average values for live stock are given by 
provinces for the two years. The prices of 
horses dropped from $92 to $74 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. In New Brunswick the decline 
was but $5 per head (96 as compared with 
101). Horse values in Nova Scotia were $12 
lower. In Quebec there was a reduction of 
$8, Ontario $9, Manitoba $10, Saskatchewan 
$14, Alberta $9, and British Columbia $12. 
Values of milch cows were also down. In 1930 
prices ranged from $49 in New Brunswick to 
$77 in British Columbia, whereas in 1931 the 
average price reported for cows in Prince Ed- 
ward Island was $35 and in British Columbia 
$65. Figures for Ontario were $66 in 1930 and 
$48 in 1931. In Quebec prices fell $16 per 
head, the estimates being $54 in 1930 as com- 
pared with $38 last year. Sheep values re- 
mained stationary in Quebec, but fell off $2 
per head in all other provinces except Prince 
Edward Island where the decline amounted to 
$3 per sheep. Values were highest in British 
Columbia, being $9 in 1930 and $7 in 1931. 
They were $6 and $4 for the respective years 
in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


‘and Alberta. Ontario reported a drop from 


$8 to $6. 

Hens and chickens were lowest in Saskat- 
chewan in both years, 58 cents being the 
estimated value in 1930 and 44 cents per 
head in 1931. Quebec reported the highest 
values, 98 cents in 1930, as compared with 80 
cents last year, British Columbia prices were 
94 cents and 79 cents in the respective years, 
while Ontario showed the most drastic de- 
clines amounting to 33 cents per head (93 
cents as compared with 60). 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Imperial Economic Committee, Twentieth 
Report—The Wheat Situation, 1931 


“The wheat position to-day presents a 
problem of the first magnitude for the Em- 
pire, indeed the whole world. At a time when 
depression affects the economic life of prac- 
tically all civilized countries, when industrial 
output is diminishing and the urban popula- 
tion is struggling against increasing volume 
of unemployment, often accompanied with 
severe privation, the world as a whole is 
faced with a super-abundance of wheat—its 
primary foodstuff and farmers with prices 
which, over vast areas of wheat growing land, 
do not repay the cost of production. That 
' this situation has its roots in very complex 
causes hardly needs emphasis.” 

This publication was originally prepared for 
the economic conference which was to have 
been held in Ottawa last year. When it was 
postponed, work on this report was continued 
for the purpose of setting forth the chief 
causes contributing to the present wheat situa- 
tion—technical economic, social and political. 
The survey does not present recommenda- 
tions. Trends in prices, production, acreage 
and yield; changes in stocks, consumption, 
International trade, technical advances, the 
effect of mechanization on cost of production 
and farm practice, State action in Europe 
and United States, and the Canadian Wheat 
Pools, are some of the phases discussed. The 
Russian wheat situation is discussed in a separ- 
ate chapter because of the uncertainty of the 
figures available and also because of the ex- 
ceptional position which Russia has occupied 
during the past decade. 

The report refers to the Canadian Congress 
Journal Vol. VIII, No. 11, regarding the effect 
of the combine in harvesting wheat in West- 
ern Canada. “In 1928, however, the largest 
Canadian crop ever recorded was estimated 
to have been harvested by 16,500 fewer men 
than would have been necessary if some 4,000 
combines had not been in operation. In 1929 
the considerably smaller crop was harvested 
with the aid of some 7,000 combines without 
a single harvest excursion. train being run 
from Eastern Canada.. i 

“On such figures as thet it is impossible 
to forecast even approximately the course of 
wheat prices over the coming twelve months. 
So much depends upon the developments of 
the world’s general economic situation that 
a forecast related merely to the statistical 
position of wheat cannot to-day be of much 
value. It would be unwise to look for a rise 
in wheat prices solely to restriction of pro- 


duction. Hope, lies at least as much in a 
recovery from the world wide economic de- 
pression which affects manufacture and com- 
merce as well as agriculture... .. ..” 

Valuable statistical data are to 5 found 
in the appendices. 





Agriculture, Climate and Population of the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada—A statistical 
atlas showing past development and present 
conditions, by W. Burton Hurd, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Professor of Economics, 
Brandon College, and T. W. Grindley, Chief, 
Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics—Preface by R. H. Coats. 

This is probably the most detailed analysis 
of census data yet compiled in Canada. From 
the point of view of graphic presentation 
there can be no doubt about this. The atlas 
should moreover convey to Canadians every- 
where a more adequate conception of condi- 
tions in Western Canada. Unavoidably the 
most recent data used are those for 1926. 
Were it possible to combine data for 1931 
with those for the earlier census years the 
information would be even more valuable. 
Detaiied analysis however requires time and 
thus we mus? wait. 

It is imposs‘ble in a brief review to discuss 
the information compiled. 

“The first part of this survey, therefore, 
deals in a broad way with the basic physical 
controls and the extent to which they account 
for the existing systems of agriculture and 
the density and distribution of population. 
The second section traces the changes in 
farming since the beginning of the century 
and describes in detail the extent and condi- 
tion of a gricultural land and the distribution 
of field crops as at the date of the last 
census. A section is then devoted to the 
study of live stock and animal products, this 
in turn being followed by an analysis of 
farm incomes, farm expenditures and farm 
values. Another section deals with the size 
and tenure of farms and the concluding pages 
descr'be the distribution, nativity, origin, edu- 
cational status and housing facilities of the 
population The volume has been 
designed to serve the purposes of the farmer, 
the prospective settler, the agricultural 
scientist, the business man and the student of 
Canadian Economic Geography as well as 
persons concerned with the settlement policy 
in the West.” 

The publication is obtainable at 50 cents 
per copy from the Printing Bureau at Ottawa 
or at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Amélorer une Ferme (How to improve a 
farm) by L. Philippe Roy, Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin 106 published 
in French only. 

This Bulletin is worthy of mention because 
of the attractive make-up and also for the 
reason that it undertakes to apply data ob- 
tained on demonstrations farms to commer- 
cial undertakings. 

The Bulletin contains 80 pages and is divided 
into five Parts. 

In the introduction the author outlines the 
plan to be followed for the improvement of 
a farm where mixed farming is the main 
type. 

1. “To improve a farm is to choose a good 
farming system in which different enterprises 
should be included in order of importance 
and with a definite object, each one fitting 
in well with the general type of farming in 
the region. 

2. To organize progressively a proper crop 
plan in order to secure the quantity, the 
quality and the variety of the basic elements 
of the feed requirements for all classes of 
animals on the farm. 

3. To follow a crop rotation and to combine 
crops so as to get the best results from the 
farm production. 

4. 'To increase the size of fields by elimin- 
ating all unnecessary fences in order to use 
farm implements with greater efficiency, and 
to level the edges of ditches in order to in- 
sure good surface drainage. 

5. To increase the land fertility by a proper 
subsoil drainage and the rational use of 
farm manure and commercial fertilizers. 

6. En résumé, the improvement of a farm 
includes all that is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this ‘chef-d’cuvre’”—a nice farm 
well managed, attractive and providing a 
satisfactory living to the owner and which 
inspires true vocational desires to the land 
worker.” 





Extracts from Agricultural Depressions and 
Agricultural Tariffs, Professor M. Sering, Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by C. F. Her- 
mann, B.F.S., from Agrarkrisen und Agrarzéele 
(Berlin und Leipzig, Walter De Gruyter and 
Co. 1925.) 

The publication of these extracts from Dr. 
Sering’s work was arranged by the advisory 
committee on Agricultural Economics of the 
Social Research Council of the United States. 
This is the first translation made in connec- 
tion with a movement to make available to 
United States readers the basic agricultural 
economic material in foreign languages. 

Enquiries concerning this report should be 
addressed to Miss Mary T. Lacy, Librarian, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. The 
price is 75 cents. 


Referring to the agricultural situation 1920- 
23, Dr. Sering says, “Statistics of cultivation 
and crops, as well as export and import figures, 
show plainly that the cause of the price dis- 
turbance does not lie with the supply of farm 
products.” 


It may be of interest to readers to note 
that Dr. Sering sees a different set of cir- 
cumstances back of the price decline of 1929. 
Speaking before the International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists at Cornell 1930 he 
outlined the progress in agricultural technique 
during the period 1924-30 and concludes with, 
“The cause for the grave agricultural depres- 
sion lies in the coincidence of great technical 
advances with consequent increase of produc- 
tion and a lowering of purchasing power in 
industrialized Europe caused by other than 
economic forces.” 


a 


Some notes on Marketing Saskatchewan 
Potatoes, J. K. Finlayson, Markets Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, Regina, Saskat- 
chewan. 

These notes, which are mimeographed, pro- 
vide data on production, freight rates, grades, 
consumer demand, ways and means for the 
farmer to dispose of his surplus stock of 
merchantable potatoes. 

In 1930, the acreage of potatoes in Saskat- 
chewan was 41,800 or 0:18 per cent of the 
crop land which amounted in that year to 
23,340.700 acres. The largest acreages grown 
in the Province were during the years 1917- 
1925. 

The price per hundredweight has varied 
from 67 cents in 1912 to $2.62 in 1929 when 
the purchasing power of potatoes also reached 
the high point but in 1980 purchasing power 
was at the lowest point since 1910. 

“The price for a medium crop of potatoes 
is related to the price of wheat. If the price 
of wheat is high the effective demand for 
potatoes is high; if the wheat price is low the 
effective demand for potatoes is seriously re- 
duced and the potato price is low.” 

Statistical methods employed indicate an 
effort to secure precise measurement of trends. 


—_——_—_—___— 


It will be of interest to some people to 
know that Canada exports sugar. During 
January of this year a total of 493,500 pounds 
of refined sugar were sent to Newfoundland, 
British Honduras, St. Pierre, British West In- 
dies, British Guiana and Bermuda. 
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NOTES 


Speaking before the joint Convention of 
the Ontario Fruit Growers Association and the 
Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers Association 
at Hamilton, Ontario, on February 11 Mr. 
H. L. Craise, President of the Ontario Grow- 
ers Markets Council, stated that one of the 
objects in registering the growers of fruits and 
vegetables in the province is to obtain a cen- 
sus of production, including intentions to 
plant during the following spring. This in- 
formation will be available to the Council 
and to producers and will give some indica- 
tion of what to expect in the way of volume 
of production. The Council will inaugurate 
a bulletin or news service to those registered 
giving production and market facts once or 
twice a week during the market season. 


The Prince Edward Island Egg and Poul- 
try Exchange held its Annual Meeting at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, on 
January 28. The membership in the exchange 
was increased by 643 during the year just 
closed. The total membership being reported 
as 5,135.  Sixty-six circles comprise the 
association. 

The profit and loss statement shows a net 
profit of $18,353.43. Handlings of dressed 
poultry showed an increase of 60 per cent. 
Although one car load of live poultry was 
shipped it was decided to discontinue this 
policy because of “dullness of the market.” 


The North British Agriculturist and Farm- 
ing News of February 18, 1932, contains an 
announcement of the first scheme to be 
drawn up under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1931. This act it may be noted (The 
Economic Annalist, November 1931) gives to 
producers in England and Scotland the right 
to organize for the control of the marketing 
of farm products under certain conditions. 
Among the powers conferred upon Boards 
established by farmers under this act is one 
giving the right to purchase products from 
growers and to determine the price at which 
such products shall sell. 

The first Board to be established is one 
dealing with the marketing of raspberries in 
Scotland. Regarding methods of operation it 
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is apparently the intention of this Board to 
decide through whom sales may be transacted 
“and it may be assumed” states the above 
authority, “that the Board intends to licence 
existing merchants in the area and utilize 
their services and to work in harmony with 
canners and other trade interests.” 





The Federal-Provincial Agricultural Econ- 
omics Committee for Ontario held its first 
meeting in Toronto, February 9. Members 
of the provincial and federal agricultural ser- 
vices reported upon the work at present under 
way in Ontario and considered what might be 
done to enlarge the scope and usefulness of 
work in the field of economics. One of the 
purposes of the Committee which was ap- 
pointed following a conference of agricultural 
workers called by the interested Ministers of 
Agriculture, is to keep members of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial agricultural service in 
Ontario, familiar with all phases of economic 
research work underway so that the efficiency 
of the service may be improved and unneces- 
sary duplication avoided. 





Sir William Haldane in an address delivered 
at the centenary meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, entitled “ The Meat Position and Out- 
look” which was reprinted in the Scottish 
Journal of Agriculture, January 1932, states, 
“As regards all meats, the most serious pros- 
pect is the reduced demand in the present 
conditions of this and other countries through 
the reduction in earnings and enforced econ- 
omies, which are likely to continue for a con- 
siderable period. The heavy fall in values 
these conditions have caused has so far affected 
beef much less than most other food, the 
drop being far less than in other commodities, 
whereas the fall im muttom prices has been 
fully as great as the general food average, 
which includes the heavily hit cereals, now 
however showing recovery since cur departure 
from gold. It would seem therefore that in 
real value beef stands meantime much more 
favourably than mutton or almost any other 
product, and is hkely to maintain its posi- 
tion.”’ , 





At a group of meetings of sheep ranchers 
held at Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta and Kamloops, B.C., during 
the latter part of March, the economics of 
sheep ranching was discussed, Some prelim- 
inary data taken from the survey conducted 
jointly by the Economics Branch and Experi- 
mental Farms Branch of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture were presented by 
L. E. Kindt, Agricultural Economist in the 
Agricultural Economics Branch. 
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index numbers of wholesale and retail 

prices recorded in March. The index of 
all commodities (502) was 69-1 as compared 
with 69.2 in February. The report of the 
Bureau of Statistics states that “70 quotations 
were higher, 93 were lower and 339 remained 
unchanged.” 

The index of physical volume of production 
in February rose from 125:°6 to 128-7. Most 
of this improvement was in the mining index 
which rose from 131-6 to 160-4. The index of 
manufacturing was about 2 points higher— 
construction fell off about 6 points. Forestry 
was little changed. 

Imports increased from 82-8 to 87-0 while 
exports increased from 88-0 to 89-7. The index 
for bank debits was 105-6 in January and rose 
to 116-4 in the following month. Car loadings 
showed improvement the index rising from 
81:6 to 89:4. The total index of physical 
volume of business was 127-3 in February. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products 
declined a very little during March. The 
February index was 52-1 while that for March 
was 51-7. Prices of field products in the ag- 
gregate remained unchanged. Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern basis of Fort William and 
Porth Arthur remained almost unchanged, 
$-631 per bushel as compared with $-632 in 
February. Barley, oats and flax made gains 
while potatoes were lower. Prices of bran and 
shorts were stronger. 

In the case of animals, prices of steers and 
calves were lower. Egg prices also fell off. 
Lamb prices advanced. The total index fell 
off one point. 

Indexes of grain marketing indicate a de- 
cline except in the case of barley where a 
slight increase is reported. The index for 
February was 132 as compared with 199-7 in 
January. The index of livestock marketings 
rose to 106 as compared with 99-5 in the 


| intes: was practically no change in the 


previous month. Cattle marketings increased 
from 79:2 to 84:2. Calves 159-6 to 169°5, 
hogs 134-3 to 141-0, sheep 93°6 to 109-1. 

Cold storage holdings were higher during 
February than in January; the index for the 
former being 176-0 as compared with 151-7 
in the latter month. Stocks of eggs, butter, 
cheese and poultry show substantial increases 
over the preceding month, those of poultry 
being exceptionally high while butter supplies 
were probably not as extensive as might be 
implied for recently butter prices strengthened 
because stocks were found to be smaller than 
anticipated. The monthly statement for food 
commodities im storage for March showed 
that creamery butter stocks were only slightly 
below average, whereas the statement as at 
April 1 shows that stocks were 2,000,000 
pounds below the five-year average at that 
date. 

Stocks of cheese are also down as compared 
with a year ago and the five-year average. 
Supplies of pork are below the five-year aver- 
age but considerably above a year ago. Beef 
stocks are lower than a year ago but are a 
little over half the five-year average supply. 
Poultry supplies are considerably above aver- 
age being more than double the amount on 
hand a year ago. Reference to wheat supplies 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Some interesting facts may be gleaned from 
the Summary of the Trade of Canada, Febru- 
ary 1932. The figures given are for the twelve 
months ending with the last of February in 
both years. Apple exports in 1931 were 1,928,- 
659 barrels as compared with 1,659,907 barrels 
in 1932. Exports of canned fruit were 
3,564,773 pounds in 1931 and 6,247,605 pounds 
in 1932. Potato exports in 1931 amounted to 
6,607,912 bushels as against 5,743,090 bushels 
in 1932. Canned vegetables exported in 19381 
were 11,107,752 pounds, and in 1932 the total 
was 18,274,775 pounds. In 1931 only 3,133,092 
bushels of barley were exported whereas in 
1932 24,449,696 were shipped. For the respect- 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
Year and cost 
All com- | Farm Field Animal of Industrial} Physical } Agricul- Cold 

modities | products | products | products | services pro- {volume of|tural mar-| Storage 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 

LQiousetdee 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 Sr Se Pees Pee Rus pM te Pee Ses 
5 RYDE pares 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66+ 0.1. aw dees cual se chen Sete heater eee 
ha tpt, ee 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 6753 he ye sal Aes oe. |e eee ee 
1OLG econ ce 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 R254). 5 oc Paw RELL ek Cee ee Le eee 
101 7Rane eee 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 85-6 [a s.aediaieleepe) cate aie ee | ee ge ee 
LOLS ee oe 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OF 4 No cians tee cael o Rete Ne aoe Peau eee ee 
bE base aes 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
1920 ees 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
pA Ri eee 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
AU eth can me 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 102-9 98-7 123-5 93-2 
VED ee eae 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
A pL i eee 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
Iasi a 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 124-9 117-6 148 -2 126-5 
LOZG secre 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
MOU ees 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
1028 Foe cee 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
EU ae Se 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 

LoS0 ee ks 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162- 
1 9S 1 See | See cea ch cece es ene arrears | rere cea hall cat enema alte 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
AN hove feces 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
MeDicccerscs 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
Marius. 75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
ADI er, 74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
Mayes. 73°0 58-9 48-2 76-9 90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
JUNGA) ok os 72-2 56-9 47-3 73-1 88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
DULY Sccccae rpkeyé 55-4 44.8 73-2 88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
AUR ce les 70-9 54-7 43-0 74:3 89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
Dept anes 70-0 52-8 41-1 72-5 88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
CUeceeecee 70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
INOW sone ie 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 86-6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
De aoe 70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
JANG tee oe 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-6 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
PODS Gece 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 84-6 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 

Marie 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 84-5 (7) (7) (7) (7) 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 
34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926 = 100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 


ive years exports of oats were 3,060,214 and 
13,113,775 bushels. The figures for wheat were 
215,939,942 in 1931 and 194,290,866 bushels in 
1932. Shipments of wheat flour to other coun- 
tries declined. In 1931, 7,338,832 barrels of 
flour were exported and only 5,559,514 barrels 
in the twelve months ending February 29, 1932. 

Tobacco exports show a considerable in- 
crease over 1931, when 5,972,969 pounds were 
exported; in 1932, 7,006,660 pounds were 
shipped out of the country. 

During the twelve months ending Febru- 
ary 1931, 1,171,000 pounds of butter were ex- 


45759 


ported as compared with 10,829,400 pounds for 
1932. Cheese exports were also increased, the 
figure for 1931 being 70,555,400 pounds and 
in 1932 84,984,800. Exports of honey have 
also made a substantial gain, advancing from 
1,746,698 pounds to 2,644,435. Exports of 
bacon and hams increased from 12,698,000 to 
15,545,000 pounds. Wool exports amounted to 
3,717,965 pounds in 1931 while in 1932, 
5,159,397 pounds were shipped. In practically 
all cases the bulk of these exports went to 
the United Kingdom. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF TWENTY BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SHEEP RANCHES 


S HEEP ranches in the province of British 

Columbia are located chiefly in the south- 
ern interior. The topography of this area may 
be described as a high rolling plateau with 
numerous valleys which contain considerable 
areas of bench and bottom land. It has a 
variable climate which affects the organization 
of sheep ranches. In a more detailed report 
which will appear later the affect of these 
features will be discussed. The purpose of 
this analysis is to show the average financial 
position of twenty sheep ranchers who among 
others co-operated with the Experimental 
Farms Branch and the Agricultural Econom- 
ics Branch during 1930 in a study of the 
range sheep industry in Western Canada. The 
ranchers averaged a net return of 7:77 cents 
per pound for lambs sold and 8:08 cents per 
pound for wool. 

In table 1 the data obtained during 1930 
is summarized on a per head basis. By in- 
creasing each item 23-3 per cent the figures 
can be put on a “per-breeding-ewe” base. 


TABLE 1.—Frnancran SumMARY oF 20 SHEEP 
Rancues, British Cotumstia, 1930 








Capital— Per head 
Weaticl se ee Ee wee a dp on $8.09 
Buildings and improvements.......... 3.21 

Ceti et rt. c. Bee ss ueteo gs <n emesis: 8 9.89 
WPL NeCIIVE BLOCK 5. oes ns vs ange Re we 1.25 
Machinery and equipment............ 1.68 
Peed ancesupplics,.ci cscs. ga tiaizorss)) eal? 
Peal IN VERUINEN Ges creche waits = cee neta $26.29 
Ranch Receipts— 
Teenie Soak ieee. Sure ha hk sot 8 eae 6.24 
WGLE ee ac oe LR tea eee 0.58 
Other live-stockiors.) f£. (astee mere ares 0.51 
Crops and miscellaneous.............. 0.27 
Oia) LECCIDLG Os bos Hab cas RRR eee 7.60 
Ranch Expenses— 
PheO OU Se x Week cathe iii sess 1.98 
TNL AA DOME oe cons ore Steuer g 0.27 
Capital erpengilure...c.6 tennessee os 140 
Meccan SALLY fee eee” OTT 
PPOTESIALION a. ae kde Ceca a 1.04 
Machinery and repairs................ 0.31 
Buildings and improvements.......... 0.12 
4 WE Cat = Ro ite, Re Se ne tee ee. NRT CaP OT MO 0.10 
Lease and Forest Reserve............ 0.14 
Ranch supplies and expense........... 0.42 
Total expense....... Ee a ae 





Ranch income (receipts minus expenses) 1 RE 1.05 
Operators labour and management............ 0.60 
Beton £0 capitaletees..2 veces oes see ess oes $ 0.45 
Interest on capital invested................... 1-7% 


*Average indebtedness per ranch amounted to 
$5.96 per head. 

The total investment per head amounted 
to $26.29 for all ranches. Land, buildings and 
improvements, sheep, other livestock, machin- 
ery and equipment and feed and supplies were 


the items making up the total investment. 
Real estate valuations were based upon estim- 
ated sale value and included land and build- 
ings. The building figure includes all buildings 
on the ranch such as the operator’s house, 
barn, sheep sheds, corrals and fences. The 
valuation given for buildings and improve- 
ments was deducted from the real estate value 
to arrive at the land value of $8.09 per head. 
It will be seen that buildings and improve- 
ments amount to approximately one-third of 
the real estate value. The indebtedness in- 
cludes mortgages, bank debts, back taxes, un- 
paid store accounts, etc. and amounted to 
$5.96 per head. 

Ranch receipts averaged $7.60 and expenses 
$6.55 per head leaving a ranch income of 
$1.05 per head. Subtracting from this amount 
an allowance of 60 cents per head for the 
operator’s labour (based on estimates by op- 
erators) leaves a return of 45 cents to capital, 
cr in other words the capital invested in the 
sheep ranching business yielded 1-7 per cent 
interest in 1930. 

Another method used to measure returns is 
to determine the labour income. In table 1, 
the operator was allowed a wage of 60 cents 
per head, the difference between ranch income 
and operator’s wages was taken as the return 
on the capital invested in the business. In 
determining the labour income 6 per cent in- 
terest is charged on capital invested and the 
cifference between this amount and the ranch 
income or the remainder is the return to the 
operator for his labour and management. 
This was minus 53 cents per head. 


TABLE 2.—Lazsour INcoME ANALYSIS 





per head 

TRADE TOCOIVIS fo oh wae 2 Petinn « coe Ee Ro oe $7.60 
SET ANNCUSO ASU. ort ca Sas eet wn sae 6.55 
Ranch income (receipts minus expenses)....... 1.05 
6 per cent interest on capital ($26.29 per head). 1.58 
Labour inCOMe scone Ges. cate eee — .53 


Those unaccustomed to accounting methods 
employed in the analysis of survey material 
may conclude that ranchers have been shown 
to operate at a loss and ask how can they 
stay in the business? The explanation is that 
in the expense items given in table 1, family 
labour and depreciation are items that do not 
Lave to be paid in cash. Likewise interest on 
capital invested in the business and an allow- 
ance for the operator’s services are items of 
cost that do not involve the payment of cash 
but must be charged to the business. It is 
also urged that reserves should be set aside 
for depreciation on machinery and buildings 
although under present conditions very little 
goes to meet these non-cash items. 
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When one analyses the receipts on these 
ranches its is apparent that sheep are the chief 
source of revenue for out of a total of $7.60 
per head receipts from sheep amounted to 
$6.24. 

An examination of the expenses shows that 
hired help was the largest item. Next in 
importance was capital expenditure which 


included purchases of sheep, necessary for the 
maintenance of the band. Depreciation on 
buildings and machinery was the third largest 
item. This item included decreases in in- 
ventories as well as the depreciation charge 
and hence the somewhat high proportion of 
expenses listed under this heading. 


1. es IN DLS 


PRICES OF LIVE STOCK AND LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


N page 38 of this issue a series of index 
numbers of prices is given which shows 
the course of prices of groups of commodities. 
It has already been pointed out on several 
occasions that prices of commodities do not 
move uniformly. Reference to the index of 
prices of field products as compared to the 
index of prices of animal products show this 
clearly. An analysis of prices of animals and 
animal products during the six-year period 
1926-31 may therefor be of interest. These 
prices are Toronto quotations. The prices and 
indexes used have been computed by the 
Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Table 1 indicates the annual average and 
relative prices of steers of 1000-1200 pounds. 
1926 is taken as the base year. An examina- 
tion of this small table shows that prices of 
steers rose until 1928. The prices declined 
somewhat in 1929, fell rather sharply in 1930 
and broke badly in 1931. 

In table 2 prices of bacon hogs are shown. 
Hog prices were relatively low during - 1927 
and 1928 and higher during 1929 and 1930 but 
not as high as in 1926, and of course they fell 
off in 1931. 

Prices of good handyweight lambs (table 
3) were fairly steady in the five years 1926- 
1930 but suffered a sharp recession in 1931 
amounting to more than 2 cents per pound 
and more than 15 points in relative prices. 

Milk prices were also reasonably steady 
until 1931. In fact reference to tables 1 and 
4 indicates prices of milk and of steers were 
the only ones to remain about the 1926 level 
in 1931. Toronto prices of milk, however, in 
1931 averaged about 42 cents per 8-gallon 
can below those of 1930. At this date the price 
is $1.45 per 8-gallon can and at other points 
is lower. The relative price of milk in 1931 
was however 80:5. 

Prices of butter (table 5) rose almost 
steadily until 1929 when the high average 
price of approximately 44 cents was obtained 
or a relative price of 104-9. In 1931 however 
the relative price was but 65-3. 

Prices of cheese were (table 6) steady until 
1930 but were relatively low, for many farmers 
delivering milk to cheese factories, received 
but 60-85 cents per hundred pounds. 


Egg prices show some fluctuation from year 
to year. While some recession took place in 
1930, the decline was very marked in 1931 
amounting to 31-6 points. Prices of dressed 
fowl also held fairly well until 1931 because 
the relative price was only a fraction of a 
point below the base year price in one year 
during the period 1926-1930 and in 1931 prices 
of dressed fowl were still at 83-9 as compared 
with 100 in 1926. These data are given in 
tables 7 and 8. 

Wool prices show considerable fluctuation 
according to the data contained in table 9. 
The average price in 1926 was nearly 31 cents. 
It rose to 34-5 in 1928 and since then 
has been falling. The average in 1931 being 
14 cents or a relative price of 46°8 as com- 
pared with 112-7 in 1928 and 100 in 1926. 

Summarizing the situation prices of steers, 
milk and dressed fowl have fallen less than 
prices of the other commodities under dis- 
cussion. Prices of hogs and wool have shown 
the greatest declines while those of lambs, 
butter and cheese and eggs all reached about 
the same level in 1931. 

J. COKE. 


TABLE 1.—AvVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PER CWT. 
oF Steers 1,000-1,200 Lzs. 








eee Average Relative 
price price 
LAE S OEE ae ees ee ie ae 6-292 85-8 
TOSS eras cc oe eae 8-788 119-9 
Oo O eee eee cn ane 9-966 136-0 
LOD ame a Parse correc ee 10-48 143-0 
BL py pees a ede pe 8-20 111-9 
1OQG Haas aren hace or eee 7°33 100-0 


1Good and choice over 1,050 pounds. 


TABLE 2.—AveEraGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PERCWT. 
or Bacon Hoas 








Vear Average Relative 
price price 
bh) ea Cited Meteors 7-513 56-4 
1930 eee aoe ne 12-323 92-5 
[929 Ake ae eee 12-328 92-6 
1098. cereweins 4 Oe 2... 6 10-51 78-9 
Li ee ee eee 10-35 77°7 
eG ie ee ee ne ae 13-22 100-0 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PERC WT. 
or Goop HANDY WEIGHT LAMBS 








1926 =100 
Vear Average Relative 
price price 
1 LE Dic 2 age it ay VE a Sr ee oe 89-62 68-7 
TSO See eh Me ey ak 11-006 84-3 
j 6b Ds A a Sc ee aa ae 14-041 107-6 
TODS seer. es 13-10 100-4 
1994s on. fesime iss. . ered. 12-31 94-3 
gL A ll ce ¢ ania, DORMS Amer 13-05 100-0 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRicEs oF MILK 
PER 8 GALLON CAN 


1926-1931 
ene Average Relative 
price price 
Apdo ats fh Son oie 1-620 80-5 
Cb 1A hh.) er a a, a 2-047 101-7 
120 te RII a aes 2-115 105-0 
LO cates. seth ti Pak ita 2-167 107-7 
AN! PP as, oe Sree eee 2 ag 2-117 105-2 
LOS eee Chew ees be 4 2-0125 100-0 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PER 
Pounp or No. 1 CREAMERY BUTTER 


V our Average Relative 
price price 
RUG Bee Mee ae 0-271 65-3 
LOOP oO vs ead dees 0-350 84-6 
TOGO ee, ws RE el 0-4352 104-9 
Lhe ek » OLE Cane Nr erg. 0-422 101-7 
LOB Sens Pee gees 0-425 102-4 
OZ eae ots 2 ho et a tt 0-415 100-0 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PER 
Pounp or New LARGE CHEESE 


926 =100 
Wear Average Relative 
price price 
NOS es oo ERTS: Soto: 0-131 68-4 
OU encr ein We te sae 0-202 95-9 
1B 20ers 4.9 eee 0-2238 106-1 
TAB Rs EE Wee cs a 2 . 0-236 111-8 
TOU ian. eed ee ee 0-2216 105-0 
1996 Ne fore S See eee, 0-211 100-0 


TABLE 7—AvERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
FresuH Extra Eaas per Dozen 


1926-1931 
Vaar Average Relative 
price price 
LOS ee Sees ee eee 0-316 68-4 
ISRO R fee eee ee 0-427 92-3 
LO a ash Seas. che ett 0-4638 100-4 
| Loy een eee Leet 0-4677 101-2 
\ 9+ Ops each dS ile ag past 0-483 104-5 
1GIG ae ds 2 0-462 100-0 


TABLE 8.—AvVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
Dressep Fowt rer Pounp 


1926-1931 
Aine Average Relative 
price price 
AUST eer ete meee Sieh see dk 0-192 83-9 
LSU ee. ae hee re 0-229 99-7 
pi eos ES eee ete = Mare Tau one 0-2542 110-9 
L928 ee ion. Mes Sok ae wee 0+ 2433 106-2 
1927 0-2357 102-8 
1 ia she ve aime Id eh Be aie ie 0-2292 100-0 


TABLE 9.—AvERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES PER 
Pounp or Woot, } Bioop EastERN BricHt 


1926-1931 
Vaeur Average Relative 
price price 
100k es .Septhid . eee eee 0-143 46-8 
LECT ey NO ee eee. ee 0-179 58-4 
ee Lee chee a ieee 0-2875 94-0 
LEDS Re itn ee ee 0-345 112-7 
[Loe ey ia gee el: See ae 0-26125 85-4 
aL Pi rE Rey CO | Se eee 0-306 100-0 





FARM OUTLOOK REPORTS 


WO outlook reports have recently been 

received. Dr. W. Allen and Professor E. 

C. Hope of the Department of Farm Manage- 

ment, University of Saskatchewan, have re- 

cently published in mimeograph form The 
Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan. 

While no attempt is made to forecast prices, 
the report brings together valuable informa- 
tion which should be a guide to the farmer. 
There is no formula for immediate financial 
success in agriculture but the utilization of 
facts in planning a business is the first step 
towards success. The report emphasizes the 
fact that wheat production despite low prices 
is the enterprise in which many Saskatchewan 
farmers have the greatest comparative ad- 
vantage. 

“Summaries of data collected from Turtle- 
ford, Kindersley and Davidson indicate that 
from 497 farms providing adequate financial 
information 89 per cent were operated by 
owners or part owners, and 11 per cent by 
tenants. Of the 441 owners or part owners, 
8 per cent were reported free from debt, the 
remaining 92 per cent having debts averaging 
$4,782 per farm. Debts against real estate 
secured by mortgages plus unpaid amounts 
on agreements of sale were reported by 81 
per cent of all the 441 owners, and amounted 
to $4,341 per farm for each farmer having this 
class of debt.” 

The report deals with wheat, hogs, cattle, 
sheep and wool, poultry, butter and the future 
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trend of the general commodity price level. 
Statistical charts are attached. 

“As continued low prices of live stock and 
live stock products are to be expected during 
1932, recovery in wheat prices will probably 
occur at about as early a date as for animal 
enterprises. Recovery in the prices of live 
stock and live stock products might be ex- 
pected in about the following order; poultry 
products, hogs and sheep, butter and cattle.” 

Copies of this report may be secured from 
the Department of Extension, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

The second report on the prospects for 
agriculture in 1932, comes from the province 
of Nova Scotia. The author is Dr. W. V. 
Longley, Director of Extension and Professor 
of Farm Economics at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Truro, NS. 

ye Nova Scotia butter prices are de- 
termined by Montreal prices. Montreal is in 
turn influenced by the British market. The 
Nova Scotia farmer is in competition with 
farmers producing world supplies. It is im- 
portant for Nova Scotia farmers to consider 
cost of production. This is a factor which 
can more or less be controlled by farmers 


producing the bulk of the world’s butter sup- 
ply and are giving close attention to herd im- 
provement, growing suitable crops, obtaining 
maximum yields per acre, using the skim milk, 
judicious spending of money earned. There 
is more money to be made by watching the 
conditions affecting cost of production than 
by watching prices.” 

Not much improvement in prices of beef 
cattle, lambs, hogs and poultry is anticipated. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity of im- 
proving the quality of lamb and poultry pro- 
duced. 

With increase in production, higher tariffs 
on potatoes in Cuba and United States, the 
outlook for potatoes is that more than a five 
per cent cut in acreage is required to allow 
for a market at home for our crop; prospects 
are that the reduction will be “such as to 
warrant growers planting such an acreage as 
they can take care of.” 

There is prospect of improvement in the 
apple situation largely due to the imposition 
of a tariff on apples entering the United King- 
dom from other than Empire countries. 

Both reports contain much valuable in- 
formation on ways and means of meeting the 
present situation. 


RURAL POPULATION DECLINES 


R URAL population in Canada represents 

46-29 per cent of the total according to 
a release from the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The urban population, which includes 
cities, towns and incorporated villages, in- 
creased 1,219,936, or 28 per cent, whereas the 


rural population increased 366,311, 7-6 per 
cent, during the period 1921-1931. The popu- 
lation of Canada by provinces, with the per- 
centage of rural and urban population in both 
census years, is shown in the following 
table :— 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION OF CANADA, 1931 AND 1921 








1931 
Provinces Batcent 
Population Baral 

AUB ETOVANGOS ee ae te ee 10,374, 196 46-29 
Prince Edward Island.......... 88, 038 76°85 
INGVarDoobiact) ole wee ee 512,846 54-83 
New: Brunswick... ae 408-219 68-41 
Quebec. sie hel) 6 a eee 2, 874, 255 36-90 
Ontarioveee i oe 3,431, 683 38-92 
Manitoba. eect. foc 700, 139 54-87 
Saskatchewalls Go7...< sen oe 921,785 68-44 
Alberta sy forte... eee 731, 605 61-93 
British Cohun bias 4-7 694, 263 43-14 
WKGH oh 2c Sek Ae oe 4, 230 67-85 
Northwest Territory........... Tig 100-00 


1921 

Per cent : Per cent Per cent 

Urban Population Rural Urban 
53-71 | 8,787,949 50-48 49-52 
23°15 88,615 78-45 21-55 
45-17 523, 837 56-66 43-34 
31-59 387, 876 67-92 32-08 
63-10 2,360, 665 43-97 56-03 
61-08 2,933, 662 41-83 58-17 
45-13 610,118 57-12 42-88 
31-56 757,510 71-10 28-90 
38-07 588, 454 62-12 37-88 
56-86 524, 582 52-81 47-19 
32°15 4,157 68-58 31-42 
Had orig ‘erpede re EA 7,988 100-0032 fs oe 
Ros igus he mec se 485 100: 00.12 See eee 





Quebec and Ontario are the most highly in- 
dustrialized provinces, while Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick have 
the highest percentage of their population 
classed as rural. Actual decline in rural popu- 


lation took place in both Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia, while in other provinces 
gains were registered but these were not as 
rapid as gains in urban population. This shift 
in population was not unexpected. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


MacGibbon, D. A., The Canadian Grain 
Trade, MacMillan, 1932, Toronto, $4. 

The author was formerly Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Al- 
berta and in 1923-24, was a member of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. He has 
been a member of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada since 1929. 

He states in the preface: “I have been 
interested chiefly in trying to set forth the 
exact methods by which Canadian grain is 
handled and sold and to draw attention to the 
extensive organization and interests that the 
grain trade involves. It is my hope that the 
present study, by explaining the technique of 
the trade will make it possible for any person 
to discover the bearings of questions which 
will arise in connection therewith without too 
much difficulty. This work aims to present a 
comprehensive picture of the Canadian grain 
trade as it exists at the present time.” 

Dr. MacGibbon has given considerable at- 
tention to the development of the grain trade. 
“Much more research remains to be done 
however before the early history of the Cana- 
dian grain trade is fully known” (pp. VI). 

There are elghteen chapters with an ap- 
pendix which deals with the Hudson Bay 
Route. 

The first chapter deals with the beginnings 
of the grain trade in Eastern Canada, the 
second with the “Opening up of Manitoba.” 
The third chapter outlines the early griev- 
ances of farmers with respect to the grain 
trade in Western Canada. Chapter IV traces 
the effect of the war on wheat production and 
outlines Government control of grain market- 
ing, conditions leading up to the organization 
of the Wheat Pools, ete. Statistical tables 
are given showing the Canadian production of 
wheat and exports from Canada 1867-29. 

Part II which includes Chapters V-XV, 
deals with the organization and operation of 
grain marketing facilities, i., the country 
elevator, transportation to terminals, terminal 
elevators, inspection and weighing, the Eastern 
and Pacific routes—ports, freight and handling 
charges, the Lake Shippers Association, the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the Grain com- 
panies, the Wheat Pools, financing the grain 
trade and federal control—largely the powers 
administration and operation of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

In Part III one chapter deals with the 
Canadian milling industry, one with export 
market for Canadian grain and one with “The 
Underlying Conditions of Production,” e.g., 
the Western farm growing area, farm manage- 
ment, cost of production, mechanization. 

The Wheat Pools have been the centre of 
interest in the Canadian grain trade in recent 


years. It may therefore be of interest to 
quote, “The grain growers of Western Canada 
have behind them 25 years of constructive 
effort in the field of co-operative marketing. 
In spite of present difficulties there is no 
likelihood that they will withdraw from the 
grain trade. The co-operative movement has 
educated the grain grower in the technical 
problems connected with handling and mar- 
keting grain and developed leaders of ability 
who thave also served the country in high 
political office..... If the co-operative move- 
ment in grain marketing in Western Canada 
were to collapse it is likely that there would 
arise widespread demands for Government 
ownership of all terminals and for a central- 
ized marketing board.” 





An analysis of “the League of Nations, 
Report of the Economic Committee on the 
Agricultural Crisis” by Henry Laureys, Direc- 
tor of “L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales de Montreal” appears in the March 
issue of “L’Actualite Economique,” official 
review of that institution, Vol. VII, No. 12, 
pp. 493-508. The author makes a very concise 
analysis of the whole report with special refer- 
ences to the Canadian situation. 





Horace Plunkett Foundation, Year Book of 
Agricultural Co-operation 1932; Geo. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, London, England. 

The Year Book deals with the developments 
in co-operation in many countries. No refer- 
ence is made to United States. 

In the Canadian section The Wheat Pools 
are discussed by J. T. Hull and “Ontario” 
by J. A. Hand. Introductory chapters deal 
with Co-operation and the Crisis, Co-opera- 
tive Education and Co-operative Auditing. 
The latter discussion applies particularly to 
Central European Countries but the emphasis 
placed upon auditing is significant. Each of 
the remaining chapters are devoted to co- 
operation in a specific country. 


A bibliography of current literature on Agri- 
cultural Cooperation is included. 


The Maritime Co-operative Council held a 
conference at Amherst, Nova Scotia, April 5 
and 6. Forty men were present and nine 
associations were represented. Dr. M. M. 
Coady, F. W. Bishop, Dr. W. V. Longley, 
A. B. MacDonald, A. R. Jones, H. 8. Arkell, 
Pee We Walsh, Dr, J. -J2° Tompking, Voi: 
Leonard, W. C. Stewart, Jas. E. Leightizer, 


J. W. Graham and R. M. Elliott were the 


principal speakers. 
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NOTES 


The size of the Economic Annalist has with 
this issue been reduced to eight pages. This 
has been necessary because of reductions in 
the appropriation for this Branch in common 
with other Branches and Departments of the 
Government. 





J. R. Currie, Hon. Secretary of the Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural EKconom- 
ists, announces that the third Conference 
which was to be held in Berlin, Germany, in 
August, 1932, has been postponed until the 
summer of 1938. 





A study of milk marketing in Sydney, Glace 
Bay and surrounding towns undertaken last 
August by the Agricultural Economics Branch 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and St. Francis Xavier 
University, is nearing completion. 

Data on dealers’ margins, prices, consump- 
tion per family and per capita, influence of 
income and size of family on consumption, 
sales of fresh whole milk and cream, and com- 
parisons between wagon and truck routes, 
sources of supply, milk regulations and other 
factors have been obtained from 92 distribu- 
ters and other agencies. 





Canada’s 1931 wheat crop was estimated to 
be 804,144,000 bushels. After allowing for 
deductions of 0-9 per cent for unmerchantable 
grain and 2 per cent for dockage, the net 
crop would be 296,277,900 bushels. When the 
1930 carry-over of 133,381,623 bushels is added 
to this amount the total for distribution is 
429,659,523 bushels. Exports of wheat and 
wheat flour from August 1, 1931, to February 
28, 1932, account for 128,203,226 bushels. The 
estimated exports for the balance of the year 
are 85,000,000. Consumption is estimated at 
41,000,000 and seed requirements at 38,000,000, 
feed used for farm animals at 33,000,000. 
These calculations would thus leave a carry- 
over of approximately 103,000,000 as at the 
end of July, 1932. 

These estimates when taken in conjunction 
with the statement that a reduction of 
4,000,000 acres has been reported in the winter 
wheat area in United States are of consider- 
able significance. Recent reports by the United 


States Department of Agriculture forecast a 
production in this area of 458,000,000 bushels 
which is 325,000,000 bushels less than last year 
and 151,000,000 less than the average for the 


last five years. 





A Community Life Conference sponsored by 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario, in co- 
operation with the county agricultural repre- 
sentative was held on March 28, 29 and 30. 
The purpose of the conference was “to 
develop and promote co-operation between all 
the agencies interested in a reconstruction of 
our common community life. Among the 
speakers were, J. McCulley, Headmaster of 
Pickering College, Rev. R. W. Armstrong, Dr. 
Donald Solandt, W. R. Reek, Ridgetown 
Agricultural High School; Dr. G. I. Christie, 
Ontario Agricultural College; J. A. Carroll, 
Ontario Marketing Board; Professor D. Mac- 
Gregor, Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto; J. Buchanan, Ontario 
Agricultural College; J. E. Whitelock, Agri- 


cultural Representatives’ Branch, Department 


of Agriculture, Toronto, Honourable T. L. 
Kennedy and Hon. Duncan Marshall. 





An announcement of interest to agricul- 
tural economists and particularly those en- 
gaged in marketing is to the effect that Mr. 
J. K. Finlayson, Acting Commissioner of 
Markets, Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture, is leaving his post in favour of a 
position as Secretary of the Regina Board of 
Trade. Mr. Finlayson, who is a graduate of 
the University of Saskatchewan and who did 
post-graduate work at Cornell University, has 
been with the Markets Branch for the past 
twelve years.. 





Reports from Simcoe indicate that the acre- 
age of “flue-cured” tobacco which will be 
planted in Norfolk County this spring will be 
at least equal to that of last year and probably 
higher. 





A recent market report from Toronto states 
that the Alliston Branch of the Central On- 
tario Potato Growers Marketing Association 
has sold a quantity of Canada fancy potatoes 
in 15-lb. bags which retail at 18 cents each in 
Toronto. This is at the rate of 45 cents net 
on the basis of the standard 90-lb. bag or 
considerably above prices obtainable in ordin- 
ary containers. 





S. C. Hudson, Field Assistant in the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch, is on leave of 
absence for the purpose of taking graduate 
work in the Department of Agricultural Econ- 
omics and Farm Management, Cornell Uni- 

versity. 
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period of “marking time.” There was 

little change in the general business 
situation. In selected fields there were im- 
provements but in the main little change 
compared with April. The wholesale com- 
modity index (P. 46) of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics declined slightly from 69-1 to 
68:4 and there were slight reductions in the 
indexes of industrial production and physical 
volume of business. Among the sub-groups 
which comprise the latter index that of manu- 
facturing was the only one to show an increase 
while the greatest decrease occurred in the 
construction group. Of the classes compris- 
ing physical volume of business increases 
were recorded in “employment in trade,” 
“imports,” and “shares traded.” 

The movement of prices in other countries, 
with a few exceptions indicates about the 
same general trend found in Canada. The 
April issue of Prices and Price Indexes gives 
the trend of prices for March compared with 
February in 17 countries as revealed by index 
numbers; of these four showed slight gains, 
eleven showed losses, while two remained the 
same. In the case of those indicating price 
declines nine were for one point or less while 
three of the four increases were of one point. 
Thus while a further decline was experienced 
in the majority of instances the movement 
was slight. 


"| ee: month of May proved to be another 


AGRICULTURE 


The spring season opened late in Canada but 
generally favourable. Snow and rain were 
fairly general in the prairie provinces during 
April and the outlook is much improved for 
grain producers although it would be a mis- 
take to over-emphasize the prospects in view 
of the depletion of reserve moisture supplies 
over the past three years. 

The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics presents a Summary of 
the “Intentions to plant” spring wheat as of 





N.B—Preliminary yearly indexes for 1931 
have been added to the series for the first 
time. 

47516 


May 1 which indicates a reduction of three 
per cent, the estimate being 24,671,500 acres 
compared with 25,554,205 acres sown in 1931. 

The index of farm commodity prices de- 
clined from 51-7 in March to 51-1 for April; 
that of animal products from 65:2 to 62-1 
while prices of field products strengthened 
from 43:7 to 44:5. The decline in the prices 
of animal products reflects the increased pro- 
duction of several major products and rep- 
resents the shift from a domestic to an export 
basis which has been in process for some 
months. 

The Livestock Branch weekly market re- 
port gives the sales of cattle at public stock 
yards for the week ending May 12 as 10,018 
head compared with 13,910 for the same period 
last year and 183,232 head for the 19 weeks 
of 1932 compared with 207,104 head for the 
similar period of 1931. On the contrary, sales 
of hogs for the same periods are materially 
higher than a year ago. In the case of sheep 
the total sold this year to date is considerably 
higher than for the same period last year, but 
sales for the current week declined relatively. 
The increase in the supply of hogs is reflected 
in the prices quoted at representative markets 
for select bacons which show in all instances 
declines of from $3 to $4 per hundred pounds 
compared with a year ago. 

The index of cold storage holdings shown 
on next page declined from 176-0 to 168-8 
due in this main to decreased supplies of but- 
ter, cheese and poultry. The movement of 
agricultural products to market declined from 
125-4 to 117-8 as a result of reduced sales of 
wheat. 

An interesting comparison of relative credit 
conditions is shown in an analysis of the com- 
position of loans of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Comparing February, 1932, with 
the autumn of 1929, the Monthly Commercial 
Letter reveals a reduction of 18 per cent in 
amounts owed by farmers and ranchers. An 
accompanying statement says, “repayment 
while at a lower rate than in most other 
classes, has been satisfactory considering the 
severity of the depression in agriculture.” 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 


| | | | | | | 


1926 = 100 
Year 
Allcom-{ Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
BOIS eens 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
1014.0 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
19TS.2 ee 70-4 77-7 76-9 79 +2 
LOTG So ee ee 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
STi 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
iS sae: 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
1919 se eee: 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
4020 te, 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
LOZ 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
1023 ek 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
jh) 75 Peeters 98-0 79-8 73:3 95-1 
Og4 es 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 
NO 2b Seen 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
T9260 Case: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OD Tite ae 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
eh ae 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
pia Paths ae 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
1OS0". doves: 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
IOS1a Sf ecasss 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 
Janene 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
Feb tet sec0 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 
Mare sci 75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 
Aprils ne. 74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 
MAY ie ionic 73-0 58-9 48-2 76-9 
DHNGseee ce 72-2 56-9 47-3 73-1 
ALT pig Rene Ae 71-7 55-4 44-8 73-2 
Atge.t..: 70-9 54-7 43-0 74:3 
Beptc.. co0 70-0 52-8 41-1 72:5 
Oct 70-4 54-5 44-0 Pao | 
Nov 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 
Dec. 44.2 70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 
1932 

Jan fubscre 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
Febiee/3 69-2 52-1 43°7 66-2 
Mares, Ja.) 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
April: 68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 


Retail Production (6) 
prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
and cost 
of Industrial| Physical { Agricul- Cold 
services pro- |volume of|tural mar-| Storage 

(5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
65-4: [os cdeins: beaee te oes] OR eRe ook oe eee 
Ti Pome Penn min Pee ME A 
BT © 3 bevcos lace puecerncs [evenaie Rue eet] ck cee tenet eee eee ee 
7258 |. Gee ee Deas oe Pa ee eee 
856. |ewaedes av eh cogew 34.06] De ee Lae ee ee 
SY ee a ee Ble Tne anet BOR ke 
107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
100-0 102-9 98-7 123-5 93-2 
100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
98-9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
89-6 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
86:6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
85-6 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
84-6 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 
84-3 122-4 126-4 117.8 168-8 
84-1 (7) (7) (7) (7) 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. 


34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 


See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 


4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 


290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 


The Agricultural Economics Society of Can- 
ada will hold its fourth annual meeting in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Canadian 
Society of Technical Agriculturists at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, June 15 and 16. The program 
has been divided into three general sessions, 
one dealing with farm management and rural 
social problems, another with marketing and 
the third, a round table discussion respecting 
the work under way in various institutions 
and government departments throughout Can- 
ada. The meetings will be held at Manitoba 
Agricultural College. 


Since the new legislation regarding the Que- 
bec agricultural co-operative societies was 
passed in April, 1930, fifty-one co-operative 
societies have been organized in this province 
and twenty-six co-operative societies have 
been reorganized on the new basis. At the 
present time there are 142 agricultural co- 
operative societies doing business in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

During 1931, forty-eight of these fulfilled the 
necessary requirements to receive the bonus 
of 14 per cent of their total amount of busi- 
ness transacted against thirty-three societies 
in 1930. \ 


, 


/ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE INCOMES OF APPLE GROWERS 
IN 1929-30* 


HE data presented in this analysis were 

obtained in the apple producing regions 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. Other 
articles dealing with these studies appear in 
The Economic Annalist, Volume I, numbers 
1, 3, 4, 6, 9 and in Volume JI, number 2. 

The Labour Income Analysis is used 
throughout with some additional data which 
it is hoped will make the position of the 
farmer somewhat clearer. It should be stated, 
however, that the purpose of this study was 
to analyze methods of management rather 
than to show the financial status of the 
farmer. The income referred to therefore, 
does not include revenue from investments 
outside the farm business where such exist. 
The contribution of the farm to the family 
living is not shown because it was not ob- 
tained on all farms. It may, however, be 
added that these data will be available when 
the analysis of the second consecutive years 
records is presented. Labour Income repre- 
sents the amount with which the farm oper- 
ator—usually the owner—is credited after cur- 
rent farm expenses, depreciation and interest 
on capital invested have been deducted from 
the gross farm receipts. In addition the 
farmer has whatever the farm contributes to 
the family living including shelter. 

The Farm Income is determined by deduct- 
ing current farm expenses and depreciation 
from the gross receipts. 

In computing current expenses, the value of 
farm work performed by members of the 
family over public school age was estimated at 
what it would have cost had it been necessary 


to hire an equivalent amount of labour. No 
allowance, however, was made for the labour 
of the operator this being reflected in the 
“ Labour Income.” 

In this particular analysis, depreciation was 
‘charged at the rate of 10 per cent on ma- 
‘chinery, 4 per cent on frame buildings and 2 
per cent on brick or stone buildings. 

Interest on capital invested was computed 
yat the rate of 5 per cent which is about the 
rate obtainable in sound alternative invest- 


\ ment. 


It will be recalled that the apple crop of 
“1929 resulted in low returns to growers. 
These data, therefore, must not be taken as 
indicative of the normal situation. It is neces- 
sary to obtain such data for a period of years 
before definite conclusions may be reached. 
Furthermore, it is not primarily the purpose of 
this article to compare the relative profitable- 
ness of apple production in the respective areas. 
The organization of the farms is somewhat 
different in each area and this is as it should 
be for it would appear that these differences 
in organization are well founded on experience. 


Nova Scotia 


The average receipts on these farms (table 
I) amounted to $4,210 and current expenses 
plus depreciation to $3,886. This left a “farm 
income” of $324 which represents the amount 
the operator had for interest on his invest- 
ment and return for his own labour and man- 
agement. If interest at 5 per cent is allowed, 
amounting to $808, the “labour incomes” 
would ayerage minus $484. 


Tastz No. 1—AVERAGE LABOUR INCOMES OF 158 NOVA SCOTIA APPLE GROWERS 
BY SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 


SNe ————————— LL 


Size group, | No. | Acreage Size Capital- | Gross Total Farm Interest | Labour 
acres bearing| of bearing of ization | receipts | expenses | Income at 5% income 
orchard farms | orchard farm 
acres $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cele aa Rae 31 6-50 113 8,973 2,170 1,811 359 449 |— 90 
ed 37 10-94 124 11,925 2,594 2,478 116 596 |— 480 
14—18........ 22 16-13 155 13, 665 3,347 3,207 140 683 |— 543 
19—23........ 27 21-03 264 18, 387 4,893 4,274 619 919 |— 300 
24—28........ 12 25-62 141 17,808 4,609 4,674 | — 65 890 |— 955 
29—33. i. 065. 8 30-38 199 18, 628 4,286 4,752 | — 466 931 |— 1,397 
TABS. oc ce es 6 34-67 145 23, 293 6, 800 6, 245 555 1,165 |— 610 
39 and over.. i 58-40 221 35, 681 11,055 9,909 1,146 1,784 |— 638 
Total and s Rie: 
averages... 158 20-02 165 16, 166 4,210 3, 886 & g2942| =] 808 |— 484 


ee eee Beer PP 

Turning now to Table 2 we have the dis- cance that the incomes of greatest frequency 
tribution of labour incomes. Some were ex- occur in the groups minus $500 to $1 and plus 0 
tremely low whereas others were reasonably to $499. It will be observed that 35:4 per cent 
high. It is perhaps of considerable signifi- of the growers obtained plus labour incomes. 


*Preliminary statement subject to revision and correction. 
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Taste No. 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR INCOMES OF 158 NOVA SCOTIA APPLE 
GROWERS 1929-30 








Range in labour 


Frequency {Cumulative 


Cumulative| Average Average 
Percent percent farm labour 
income frequency | of farms of farms income income 

$ $ 
= 8, 000 to —7; 50Ls2: Ansel oosk 1 1 0-6 0-6 — 4,715 — 7,546 
=a 2000 tOa-0; 00) Lo sSenbebde. 2 3 1-3 1-9 — 2,008 — 3,395 
werd AU BO = O01 os ie a ie a a 1 4 0:6 2-5 — 1,362 — 2,525 
eee DOU 40 == 2 OOD winis <gin ehais minions 12 16 7-6 10-1 — 1,328 — 2,276 
=< 2,000 £0: 1-001... , 4 oc we 11 27 7-0 17-1 — 924 — 1,782 
dh CUO tO Ls OULE Ress eet 23 50 14-6 31-7 — 464 — 1,218 
= U0 Oca OL. fia mee. o)ctecine 18 68 11-4 43-1 _ 42 — 718 
— 600 to — 1 ac sate et 34 102 21-5 64-6 535 — 281 
0 to BO em Sees ee cet 33 135 20-9 85-5 824 172 
500 to tL ea a UD oe a 12 147 7-6 93-1 1,465 762 
1 O00 SCOR 400 Perec, SOS, 4 151 2-5 95-6 2,591 1,342 
TOU Owed, O99 oes. ees 2 153 1-3 96-9 3,317 1,742 
SC UOUIO Wee S09 ein ts ra, 3 156 1:9 98-8 3,091 2,110 
0000 te, O09 fe Ere . tow 1 157 0:6 99-4 4,398 2,699 
a WOOULO) Mos S00 cbs eats eee cece 1 158 0-6 100-0 5,199 3,428 
Totals and average............. 158 158 100-0 100-0 324 484 


A more complete understanding of the 
situation may be gained by reference to Table 
3 in which are set forth what are called the 
non-cash charges; of these on the average, 
$187 is represented by allowances to family 
labour. Depreciation amounted to $350 per 
farm and the interest charges on a capitaliza- 
tion of $16,166 at 5 per cent were $808. The 
total of $1,345 represents legitimate charges 
against the business but which are not, with 
the possible exception of interest, paid in cash. 


In explanation of the term “minus labour 
income”, it may be said that in such a case 
the farm revenue is insufficient to cover all 
costs including interest on investment. The 
farmer, therefore, receives no return for his 
labour. Included in the cost items, however, 
is depreciation and in some cases, at least, an 
allowance for family labour. These items and 
the interest charges on a debt-free farm are 
available to meet living and other expenses 
where necessary and the farmer may thus con- 
tinue to operate for a considerable time. 


TasLE No, 3.—AVERAGE NON-CASH CHARGES, 158 NOVA SCOTIA FRUIT FARMS BY 
SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 








Size group, acres bearing orchard : Family Depre- Interest Total 
labour ciation at 5% 
Beem Dare eee eth erat RE tek CRW EMT A ee his ee oe 141 227 449 817 
ee! ie eae Uo ws Mag Se ori, Soe ain ng Sen a 84 280 596 930 
1 ee hee NRE dipat i i ang a Ra te Oe ba a a 243 290 683 1,216 
I ee lb Re gre PRM ch DRE ae ak es de len en Ag 243 416 919 1,578 
DS Oe OTE aio Re TEE Lie CT Oe As lee ROS 100 398 890 1,388 
BOESS ere ee ne aires | Ore tas Grete ee as ne ea: 101 374 931 1,406 
re Ne Ne ey oe BURY, | ok AN aE cae oeRe, tole, eee aE re ACR 150 412 1,165 1,727 
CORN VELDERN:. ce nee eh eee emer 486 677 1, 784 2,947 
A VOLAGGR, ORM Pee chee Rite. ME nee: orale ta Ee A 187 350 808 1,345 





Reverting to Table 1, it will be observed 
that the farms have been grouped according 
to acres of bearing orchard. The farms on 
which apple production is of least importance 
show the smallest losses. This was to be ex- 
pected because of conditions which obtained 
in 1929-30; live stock and live stock products 
were still selling well at that time while apple 
prices were low. Thus, there is no marked 
relationship between size of orchard and labour 
largely because receipts from apples formed a 
higher percentage of gross receipts on the 
farms with the large orchards. 


Quebec 


In Table 4 data are presented for the 


Rougemont, St. Hilaire and Abbotsford dis- 
tricts in Quebec. It will be observed that 
these farms are comparatively highly cap- 
italized and are also smaller than those of the 
other provinces, the acreage in bearing 
orchard averaging 15-2 and the size of farm, 
82 acres; thus the interest charges are high 
in relation to land area. Proximity to Mont- 
real and the fact that these districts have for 
years been recognized as the chief apple grow- 
ing section of Quebec are responsible for this 
high capitalization. Gross receipts averaged 
$3,386 and expenses were $2,449. It is note- 
worthy that the farm income was $957. The 
average labour income was minus $22. 
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Taste No. 4—AVERAGE LABOUR INCOMES OF 74 APPLE GROWERS, QUEBEC, BY 
SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 





Size group,ar-| No. Arpents Size Capital- | Gross Total Farm Interest | Labour 
pents bearing} of bearing of ization | receipts | expenses | income at 5% income 
orchard* | farms | orchard farm 
arp $ $ $ $ $ $ 

4— 8........ 21 5-9 68 12,111 sot 1,314 597 606 - 9 

at ba ae 19 10-5 94 14, 871 2.522 tet 811 744 67 
14—18........ 5 16-2 71 17,495 3,457 2,800 657 875 — 218 
19—23........ (é 20-0 66 20,187 3, 832 2,320 1,512 1,009 503 
24—28........ 4 24-8 68 29,454 5, 259 3,831 1,428 1,472 — 44 
2933... cess 8 30-0 112 23,799 4,529 3,420 1,109 1,190 — 81 
34—38........ 3 35-3 156 27, 623 4,441 3,020 1,421 1,381 40 
39 and over.. fi 48-9 162 41, 844 6,834 5,381 1,453 2,092 — 639 
Totals and 

averages... 74 18-0 97 19,590 3,386 2,429 957 979 — 22 


* 1 arpent= -845 acres. 


The distribution of labour incomes is shown 
in Table 5. The range is about the same as 


in Nova Scotia and the actual distribution is 


very similar. 


The percentage of farms that 


returned a plus labour income was 51:3. It 
might be added that these farms were rather 
highly specialized. 


Taste No. 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR INCOMES OF 74 APPLE GROWERS, 
QUEBEC, BY SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 


Cumulative} Average Average 

Range in labour Frequency |Cumulative| Percent percent farm labour 

income frequency of farms of farms income income 

$ $ $ 

mF A, CO, OL ale Sees tn ras 1 1 1-4 1-4 |— 2,967 — 6,937 
—3, 000 to —3,001 0.0.5... e ee: 1 2 1-4 2-8 |— 2,098 — 3,222 
ae MM ON == oO. ic cee iar os is 1 3 1-4 4-2 |— 415 — 2,006 
=—2 000 tor— 1.5002. d62. ce: 3 6 4-0 8-2 |— 561 — 1,653 
= 1 B00. G0 1 00D. cn cec sock 80 0) 8 14 10-8 19-0 j— 156 — 1,209 
ot UM BO eee cect Mn Zevidas ve 9 23 12-1 31-1 275 — 741 
— §00to — 1 ae ey eee Me 13 36 17-6 48-7 605 — 210 
0 to ROO eas eh oe 14 50 18-9 62-6 1,020 216 
500 to DOO serie os ctr |. Srp 10 60 13-5 81-1 1,750 764 
POO TON 1; 490 ss aa nce 9 69 12-1 93-2 2,016 1,228 
De GOU BOs tl DOO rem iden's Sauter 2 al 2-7 95-9 2,876 1,960 
UY Uh, eee ROO een ee et 1 72 1-4 97-3 3, 974 2,306 
BLO0O tO. oO, 40900 oro slednel 2 74 2:7 100-0 4,640 3,376 
Totals and averages............ 74 74 100-0 100-0 957 — 22 





Turning to Table 6 it will be observed that 
the average allowance for family labour was 
$290. Depreciation was $386 and _ interest 


Taste No. 6—AVERAGE NON-CASH CHARGES, 74 FRUIT FARMS, QUEBEC, BY SIZE 
GROUPS 1929-30 


charges were $980 making a total non-cash 
charge of $1,656. 








Size group, arpents bearing orchard Family Depre- Interest Total 
labour ciation at 5% 
1 a ote eae 3 MPR Pas CHES R act iO cae Oe Se ee ee Ter ee 193 262 606 1,061 
Gee a. se ER er Ee ee ea ee. ha var eee ahi’ 324 328 744 1,396 
1 ee Bee RO Sen Sirs rt ceinaat oR Re n ce  e ae 312 422 875 1,609 
SU eee SMR Oe hy teed Re rece ae INN eh ner «on ea oy 193 395 1,009 1,597 
se So in OAS Be OI aA Saris uh ana 161 507 1,472 2,140 
Fe as Pn rs GRR RO PS teak So RR ee TERE 459 480 1,190 Pan PAY 
BSE BG SPI RORPRE TNS Cr a aS os OC ORES SiO Re Eee ne 460 424 1,381 2,265 
EIT VOL ho xcs rene eee NS cin ech. eheente be ooh, 9 371 686 2,092 3, 149 
POS AIT AV OLAGOR SAG see ow ne oe ete oak ee ea od 290 386 979 1,655 


Lr 


50 


Ontario 

Data shown in Table 7 were obtained in the 
province of Ontario in areas situated along 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, Norfolk 
County and to a small degree in the territory 
adjacent to Meaford and Thornbury in Grey 
County. All groups show plus farm incomes 
and five out of the nine average plus labour 
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income was $1,162 and the average labour in- 
come plus $161. These farms were not so 
highly specialized as was the case in the other 
areas. Thus in a year when prices of the 
main commodity are low the advantages of 
diversity are more apparent than when the 
reverse is the case. Larger income from sup- 
plementary lines such as dairy cows, canning 
crops and fresh vegetables probably explain 


incomes. 


expenses were 


Gross receipts averaged $4,512 and 
The average 


$3,350. 


the fact that Ontario growers’ incomes were 
DoD 


farm above the average of those in the other areas. 


Taste No. 7—AVERAGE LABOUR INCOMES OF 148 ONTARIO APPLE GROWERS BY 


SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 


Gross | Total 





Size group, No. Acreage Size Capital- Farm Interest | Labour 
acres bearing| of bearing of ization || receipts || expenses | income at 5% income 
orchard farms | orchard farm 
$ $ > $ $ 
4— 8........ 22 6-6 90 16, 854 3,924 1,400 843 557 
! eS eee 38 11-1 128 17,518 3,909 1,276 876 400 
14—18........ 30 15-6 111 16, 729 3, 784 1,013 836 177 
19—23........ 16 20-5 87 20,118 3,813 1, 246 1,006 240 
24—28........ 8 25-5 145 20,443 3,806 215 1,022 — 807 
29—33........ 7 30-0 69 19, 298 2,729 519 965 — 446 
384—38........ 6 oO 91 23, 939 4,706 901 1,197 — 296 
39—43........ 6 40-3 188 DLorO 5, 088 12 1,564 — 1,552 
Over 43...... 14 61-0 154 32,148 10,397 2,182 1,607 575 
Total and | 
averages... 148 21s 116 20,028 4,512 1,162 1,001 161 








minus farm incomes. Some obtained rather 


It might be observed that Table 8 indicates 
that 50 per cent of these operators had minus 
labour incomes but only 20 per cent show 


substantial returns. 


Taste No. 8—DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR INCOMES OF 148 ONTARIO APPLE 


GROWERS 1929-30 











Cumulative| Average Average 

Range in labour Frequency |Cumulative| Percent percent farm labour 

income frequency of farms of farms income income 

$ $ 

= 5/000 tO 2) D0Le Tt Meas eaneee 3 3 2-0 2-0 — 420 — 2,642 
=n LO =a, VOL reeanae eee 10 13 6-8 8-8 — 880 — 2,282 
2 OU tO— 1, DOL tic chicos mare 4 17 2-7 11-5 — 135 — 1,869 
md DOO tOve— 1 O01. <a ee tates 13 30 8-8 20-3 — 149 — 1,317 
Sere GO: re MOULD sees atu ig eaten 21 51 14-2 34:5 117 — 688 
— $00 to — be ae a ee 23 74 15-5 50-0 439 — 323 
0 to B00 sh etn eee 23 97 15:5 65:5 122 292 
500 to eet rete? UZ 114 11-4 76-9 1,418 700 
1,000 to 1,499. 10 124 6-8 83-7 1, 923 1,197 
LP DOU IG ass 00 ek et ee hen 7 131 4-7 88-4 2,823 1, 664 
2 O00 GO 7 te B00 os cy ee a vf 138 4-7 93-1 3,707 2,221 
Di DOUG. he U9. .ccant ee 2 140 1-4 94-5 4,252 2,828 
30000 £0 wa gOd ae. oe eo eas 1 141 0-7 95-2 3,876 3,217 
3; DUOMO ~"S; 990 ea maine 1 142 0-7 95-9 4,566 3, 882 
4,000 to 4,499... Bisa 3 145 2-0 97-9 5, 667 4,328 
OS O0OREO a 409 eee rere ee 1 146 0:7 98-6 7,220 5, 247 
5, 000°te: 1/5, 0000 eee at 1 147 0-7 » 99-3 7,388 5, 908 
G, 000 t0 6 8,400n. eee 1 148 0-7 100-0 8, 504 6, 276 
Totals and averages............ 148 148 100-0 100-0 1,162 161 
The last table (9) shows the non-cash —the highest for any of the areas. The total 


charges against Ontario farms. The allowance 
for family labour was $227, that for deprecia- 
tion $378 and interest charges averaged $1,001 


of the non-cash charges was $1,606. It is 
worth while to point out the slight variation 
in these charges in the three areas under 
discussion. 
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Taste No. 9—AVERAGE NON-CASH CHARGES, 148 ONTARIO FRUIT FARMS BY 
SIZE GROUPS 1929-30 


Size group, acres bearing orchard 


39—43 


In conclusion little attempt has been made 
to compare these areas on the basis of relative 
profitableness. Each has its own problems 
and its own advantages. For example, it 
might be pointed out that preliminary in- 
vestigation indicates that Ontario has the ad- 
vantage of large domestic markets coupled 
with soil and climatic conditions which enable 
the development of profitable supplementary 


ECONOMIC 


Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute. 
Russia as a Producer and Exporter of 
Wheat, Volume 8, Numbers 5 and 6, March 
and April, 1932, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, $2. 

This publication is one of the series which 
the Food Research Institute has contributed 
during the past few years on various phases of 
the wheat situation. Presenting as it does 
up-to-date information on the situation in 
Russia it will naturally be of particular in- 
terest to producers in Canada and other wheat 
exporting countries. In the summary of the 
report we find the following: 

“Soviet Russia seems unlikely, in the next 
few years at least, to recover the pre-war 
position of the Russian Empire as an exporter 
of wheat. Russia’s domestic requirements for 
wheat have increased, and are increasing 
steadily, with the growth of population and 
the limited expansion of rye production. The 
large wheat exports of 1930-31 were made 
possible by exceptionally high yields per acre 
and rationing of domestic consumption; and 
large as they were, they were small in con- 
trast with pre-war exports in years of high 
yields. As before the war, the volume of 
exports will fluctuate widely from year to 
year. Sizable exports are to be anticipated in 
years of high yields, but not in years when 
the yields are average or low. 

“Broadly speaking, exports can attain the 
pre-war level only if acreage and/or yield per 
acre can be increased more rapidly than the 


a6) @) 0/80 6 © 6.6, «6 6.0 © 0 w oe «Orie! pre ie 6,4) 0h 8) 0) Oe) ©) #0 eee Oo el's 6 ae) 6 48 


© Oe) SO! 016 16.0! 0; o ©. © 0. 0. O16) 6: B OL OE OG © 9) Chie per ee) ©. \@ © 0) 6 9) 0 6 0°16: 8, Bi i6u/0! 8 
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sce e ere en eee ee eee rere r ere sree essere s eee eeeree evens 
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Family Depre- Interest Total 
labour ciation at 5% 
$ $ $ $ 

ne 267 340 843 1,450 
ae 165 370 876 1,411 
Ree 151 328 836 1,315 
at 165 316 1,006 1,487 
iti 462 426 1,022 1,910 
pe 86 343 965 1,394 
Ne 268 306 1,197 7A 
See 275 545 1, 564 2,334 
Laer 461 594 1, 607 2,662 
ae 227 378 1,001 1,606 


lines; only a small proportion of the Ontario 
apple crop is exported. The Montreal market 
takes most of the apples from Quebec. Nova 
Scotia exports the bulk of its crop. In yield 
per acre and probably in cost of production, 
it has the advantage over the other two areas 
even though returns seem to be unsatisfactory 
for the year reported on in this article. 
J. COKE and A. GOSSELIN. 


LITERATURE 


population grows. But expansion of the total 
crop area must take place principally on rela- 
tively poor-quality land in Asiatic Russia, and 
through diversion of fallow land to crops.” 

This review, besides discussing the present 
situation in Russia, gives sufficient of the 
agrarian development, agricultural organiza- 
tion and practice, the Soviet agricultural 
policy, and similar information to enable the 
reader to obtain a very fair picture of what 
has and is taking place. The publication 
presents a considerable amount of statistical 
data which will be of value to all those inter- 
ested in the production and marketing of 
wheat. 


——_—_—. 


The Penticton Co-operative Growers report 
a packing charge of 33 cents per box of apples. 
This, it is claimed, is the lowest charge in the 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia. 

“The apple packing charge of 33 cents is 
made up as follows: box, paper, nails, labels, 
etc. 20°50; packing supervision, -30; receiv- 
ing into warehouse, -55; dumping onto grader, 
-35; sorting, 1-75; checking, -20; lidding, -40; 
trucking, -25; labouring, -10; car loading, 
1-10; packers’ wages, 4:0; light, power, fuel, 
car bracing, etc., 1-50; taxes, insurance, rents, 
depreciation, interest, etc., 2-0.” 

This company was incorporated in 1913 in 
which year 37,000 packages were handled as 
compared with 500,000 packages handled on 
the average during the past few years. 
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NOTES 


A barley hog ratio has been established by 
the Department of Farm Management, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. The price of barley 
(No. 3 C.W.) at local shipping points in Sas- 
katchewan was calculated for each month since 
1910. The price paid to farmers per hun- 
dredweight of bacon hogs was then deter- 
mined. The price per hundredweight of hogs 
divided by the number of bushels of barley 
for each month gives the number of bushels 
for each month which equalled the price of 
hogs in that month. Over the whole period 
it was found that 17:3 bushels of barley 
equalled one hundred pounds of bacon hogs. 
This means that if the Saskatchewan farmer 
can get more for one hundred pounds of 
bacon hogs than he would receive for 17:3 
bushels of barley it will pay him to feed 
barley. It is pointed out that “the farmer 
might regulate his feeding practice so that if 
barley is high priced he could sell more of 
his barley and shorten his feeding period. Or 
if barley were low priced compared to hogs 
he could feed his hogs the full time. In any 
case his sows should be constant in number 
and should always be bred.” 





Following an investigation of milk market- 
ing conditions in Winnipeg, the Manitoba 
Government has decided to establish a muni- 
cipal and public utility Board, to regulate the 
production, sale and distribution of milk. 

The legislation specifies that a public utility 
includes any plant, premises, equipment, ser- 
vice or organization for production, handling, 
bottling, furnishing, delivery, keeping for sale 
or resale of milk including liquid milk 
products. 

The board may investigate any maiter per- 
taining to the production, sale or distribution 
of milk. 





Brands of smoking tobacco and cigarettes 
made wholly of Canadian grown tobacco were 
introduced in Great Britain during 1931 and 
have met with a very fair measure of success. 
Canadian manufacturers were the first to offer 
a Canadian pipe tobacco and very recently 
a cigarette made entirely of Canadian bright 
leaf has been placed on the market. 
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An interesting observation on what happens 
among farm tenants in areas tributary to 
large industrial centres is furnished in a brief 
statement by R. O. Bausman in the 1931 re- 
port of the director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Dela- 
ware. The author’s conclusions are based upon 
an economic survey of farm tenure in an area 
which is but a short distance from such cities 
as Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Commenting on the alleged tendency of 
tenants to shift farms without a definite mo- 
tive Professor Bausman states that contrary 
to common belief there are definite reasons 
and they are economic in nature. The alter- 
native opportunity of employment in large 
nearby cities during the last three or four 
decades has reduced the number of good 
tenants with the result that those remaining 
have been in a position to shift to larger 
farms, to farms nearer markets, to farms 
nearer hard surface roads and to farms of 
higher acre value. 

It 1s probable that a similar study of farm 
tenure in areas tributary to Montreal, Toronto 
and other large Canadian cities would reveal 
similar tendencies. 





A feature of the program of the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural Economics Society 
of Great Britain which holds its sessions this 
year at Wadham College, Oxford, England, 
June 24-27 will be a consideration of the agri- 
cultural situation in Europe. This discussion 
will be participated in by the European mem- 
bers of the Council of the International Con- 
ference of Agricultural Economists. Canadian 
members of the latter organization have been 
asked to name a delegate to this meeting and 
will probably do so. 





Reports from United States indicate that 
potato plantings will be scarcely 2 per cent 
greater than last year. Most of the increase 
will be in the “late potato” acreage in the 
north central and western States. The early 
crop in the Southern States has suffered from 
frost damage and is reported to be 63 per 
cent of normal as compared with 79 last year. 
The second group of early States report in- 
tentions to plant an acreage 26 per cent below 
last year and a smaller reduction is indicated 
in the “second early states” but five inter- 
mediate States report a 2 per cent increase. 





The Division of Agricultural Economics, ’ 
University of Minnesota, has reported on a 
survey of 147 farms. This study reveals that 
farmers labour earnings in 1931 ranged from 
minus $4,005 to plus $2,325 with an average of 
minus $622. The average inventory decline 
alone was $971. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


to recede slowly. The index of whole- 
sale prices was 67-7 in May as against 
68-4 in April. 

The index of physical volume of business 
which stood at 122-4 in March fell to 116-6 
in April. Indexes for forestry and mining 
showed substantial increases. The construc- 
tion index which had been well above the 
base period for several months was much 
lower. Building permits declined from 36:4 
to 30-1 but the index of the cost of construc- 
tion remained stationary. 

In manufacturing, one group—newsprint 
production—made a substantial gain. The 
index for March being 190°5 and that for 
April 203-1. Automobile production which 
showed an upturn to 74:9 in March was 57-5 
in April. Steel production declined from 58-7 
to 51-6. The index of coal production which 
had been maintained at relatively high levels 
in the earlier months of the year fell from 
83:4 in March to 69:2 in April. 

Employment experienced a very slight re- 
cessicn according to the data contained in 
the May issue of the Labour Gazette (p. 477), 
“The employment index declined from 88-7 
in March to 87-5 at the beginning of April.” 

In regard to retail prices the index for May 
was 81-8. This index has declined 3-6 points 
since January, 1932. The food index was 62-9 
in May, a decline of 6-7 points since the 
first of the year. The rental index computed 
~ in October and May now is 93-9. The fuel 
index is also lower having fallen from 94-3 
to 91-4. The clothing index is computed in 
March, June and September, therefore no 
change is reported. 


AGRICULTURE 


The index of prices of Canadian farm pro- 
ducts fell off 1-2 points in May. The index 
for field products more than maintained its 
position but that for animal products declined 
a little more than 3 points. 


MJ eee indexes of prices continue 


Agricultural marketings were up 20 points 
in April. Grain marketings rose sharply, the 
index for April being 147-6 as compared with 
122-4 in March, wheat, rye, and flax shipments 
going forward in increased volume. April 
marketings of hogs and sheep were also con- 
siderably increased. 

The Bureau of Statistics reports that on 
June 1, cold storage holdings of butter, cheese, 
cold storage and fresh eggs were greatly de- 
creased in comparison with the five-year 
average on that date. Frozen eggs, on the 
other hand, increased 39°29 per cent. Total 
holdings of pork were 4°70 per cent above 
the average. Mutton and lamb holdings were 
32:20 per cent higher, while veal supplies in 
storage were 28-72 per cent below the five-year 
average. Holdings of poultry were 57:80 per 
cent above this average. 

Reports on butter production received by 
the Dairy Branch and published in the Dairy 
News Letter of June 15, indicate that in 
Quebec there has been an increase of 17:8 
per cent during the first three months of the 
year, Ontario during the first four months of 
the year shows a decrease of 1-60 per cent, 
Manitoba production in May was 13-5 per 
cent over that of May, 1931, while in other 
provinces production in April or May, de- 
pending on the date of the reports received, 
has decreased slightly. 

Crop conditions, particularly in the West, 
are encouraging. 

In regard to recovery it is a reasonable 
supposition that until industrial unemploy- 
ment is reduced and certain international re- 
adjustments made, prices of agricultural com- 
modities will not rise materially. Bound up 
with recovery are questions of cost reduction 
in both agricultural and industrial production. 
It is not likely, however, that we will soon 
return to the price levels of 1929, but a new 
balance will be set up between costs and 
prices at which profits may accrue. There are 
a great many factors which enter into the 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 








1926 = 100 

Allcom-| Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 
99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 
102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
72-2 56-3 43 -6 77-6 
76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 
75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 
74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 
73-0 58-9 48-2 76-9 
72-2 56-9 47-3 73-1 
71-7 55-4 44-8 73-2 
70-9 54-7 43-0 74-3 
70-0 52-8 41-1 72-5 
70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 
70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 
70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 
69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 
69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 
67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 








cman eae) en) a ae fe ey 


Retail Production (6) 
prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
and cost 
of Industrial] Physical | Agricul- Cold 
services pro- jvolume ofjtural mar-| Storage 

(5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
65-4] 5 uy ae cecal) cee ee aOR ee noe oe ee 
66:0]. igen eeol Seley ween eae eee 
G78 Tee Spee eee oe | ee eee oe 
1225 V4 Sade Sct] Bee Se eee 
856 |. cisau pated ene eee ame ene eee 
D7 En} vias otic decmmmes wok | eee Ed Cee 

107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
100-0 102- 98-7 123-5 93-2 
100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
98 -9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
89-6 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
86-6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
85-4 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
84-5 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 
83-9 122-4 126-4 117.8 168-8 
83-7 116-6 124-5 137-9 164-6 
81-8 (7) (7) (7) (7) 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 


34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 


4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 


290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 


situation. Opinion as to what can be done 
to hasten recovery is not unanimous. G: F. 
Warren and F. A. Pearson, discussing the 
situation in the United States in Farm 
Economics, No. 75, May, 1932, state in part 
(p. 1725), “It is debts, not wages, that stand 
in the way of recovery. Little building and 
limited prosperity can be expected until debts 
are adjusted to the price level, or the price 
level reflated to the level at which the debts 
were contracted.” Professors Warren and 
Pearson hold the view that “reflation” is 
desirable. The Monthly Commercial Letter 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce for June, 
contains the first of a series of articles under 


the title, “A Diagnosis Of The World’s 
Economic Ills With A Prescription For 
Recovery.” What the author’s conclusion 


will be we do not propose to forecast but 
the following statement and quotation are 
significant :— 

“Tt will be noted that we have not included 
in this list (of causes of the present business 
situation) the breakdown of the international 
monetary system, except as incidental to the 
transference of international financial power 
mentioned in Item 6 (as a result of the Great 
War). Therefore, we regard this unfortunate 
development as effect rather than cause, for 
which full reasons will be given in a later 
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article. Meanwhile, we commend attention 
to the following statement by a noted German 
economist, Dr. M. J. Bonn, whose reputation 
is high in international circles:— 


‘I am quite willing to subscribe to the theory 
of monetary influences on price levels; if I did 
not do so, I should not have been one of the 
earliest and most uncompromising opponents of 
inflation in my country. But I strongly deny 
that gold scarcity or fear of gold scarcity was 


responsible for the collapse of prices by the 
end of 1929 The crisis in industry is 
partly due to the reduced purchasing power of 
the communities producing foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Its deeper causes are, however, over- 
expansion and misdirection of capital. War and 
inflation are mainly responsible for this. . . 
Fear, not real scarcity of capital, is at the 
bottom of the world’s desperate credit situation. 
This fear is partly due to political causes: 
whether right or wrong, it cannot be dispelled 
by monetary tricks, 


A COMPARISON OF TRUCK AND WAGON DISTRIBUTION 
OF MILK IN THE SYDNEY—GLACE BAY AREA (') 


HE information presented in the following 
paragraphs and accompanying tables was 
obtained in an economic survey of milk mar- 
keting in the city of Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
and the neighbouring towns of Glace Bay, 
New Waterford, North Sydney, Sydney Mines, 
and several small centres which, together, 
comprise a population of approximately 80,000 
people. The study was conducted at the 
suggestion of and with the assistance of the 
Extension Divisions of the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Agriculture and St. Francis 
Xavier University. It was conducted with a 
view to the improvement of marketing con- 
ditions, the insurance of reasonable returns to 
farmers and a satisfactory milk supply for 
urban residents. 


Each of the centres included in the study 
has a diversity of industrial interests. Coal 
is an important output of the region and 
associated with it the production of steel. All 
of the larger centres are seaports and as such 
clear a considerable volume of marine trade 
and provide bases for a diversified fishing 
industry. Sydney, in particular, is also an 
important distributing centre for ‘the sur- 
rounding country. The several towns are all 
located within a radius of twenty miles from 
Sydney and in spite of local differences may 
be thought of as an economic unit in a 
general sense. 

Farming is carried on with some difficulty 
in the region immediately tributary to the 
several centres. Much of the land is too 


TABLE 1.—DAILY PURCHASES OF MILK FROM 87 RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS IN SYDNEY 
—GLACE BAY AREA 





Number of families purchasing various quantities in each area 





Glace Bay mass ae 
Quantity Sydney and Total 
purchased daily New Waterford Setiey Mines 
(in pints) $$$ $$ —_|— 
Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 
Number | lative Number | lative Number | lative Number | lative 
Percent. Percent, Percent. Percent. 
A ced stoke dna. WR a ree eae 667 Bil 617 28 296 30 1,580 28 
PAE 2 SE oa te RS BPeS 1,100 fal 1,187 83 414 (Al 2,701 76 
Sie Dee A aon 2 85 207 92 lil 82 643 87 
Bal aye) ee Ata RE ai re 254 95 135 98 130 95 519 96 
Minne: Oan4 =. os. esas 128 100 37 100 47 100 212 100 





rough to be cultivated. The farms that are 
operated are for the most part comparatively 
small and their operators engaged largely in 
the production of milk and truck crops for 
the nearby urban centres. 

Many of the producers operate milk routes 
for the distribution of their own products. 
Some also buy and distribute the output of 
neighbours. In this study data were obtained 
from 92 distributors of whom all but two 
were also producers. Only three distributors 


supplied pasteurized milk but these three 
handled a large part of the total business. 

The study deals with different phases of the 
situation as experienced by producer and cen- 
sumer, but in this very brief article discussion 
will be confined to a comparison of but one 
angle—that of retail distribution by truck 
and by wagon. 

The time taken to deliver milk is one of 
the important cost factors. It is of importance 
alike to the large and small distributor, In 


1 Preliminary statement subject to revision and correction. 
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the case of the former where several trucks 
_ or wagons are used, a reduction of the time 
would mean fewer drivers and outfits. In the 
case of the small operator who in almost 
every case is also a producer and who handles 
his own route it would mean more time avail- 
able for business on the farm resulting prob- 
ably in an increase in side line production of 
truck crops or other enterprises necessary to 
increase the size of business. 


Purchases Per Family 

One of the most important factors to be 
considered in this connection is the quantity 
of milk purchased per family. In Table 1 
the number of families taking various quan- 
tities each day is given. This represents the 
division shown by the records of distributors 
at the time of the enumerator’s visit in 
August, 1931. It is observed that for the 
several areas combined 28 per cent of the 
deliveries are of single pints and 76 per cent 
of a pint or a quart. The variation between 
districts is not great but a somewhat larger 
percentage of small sales was found in Glace 
Bay and New Waterford than in “the 
Sydneys.” This probably reflects relative 
economic conditions for the former centres 
are perhaps a little more dependent upon 
the mining industry (which was operating on 
a part time basis) than is the case in the 
other centres with the possible exception of 
Sydney Mines. When it is considered that 
very little cream is delivered by small dis- 
tributors it is apparent that a large number 


of deliveries must be made and much time 
consumed in handling even a moderately sized 
business. 

These data should not be considered as indi- 
cative of the quantity of milk consumed per 
family or per capita, for many people pur- 
chase a part of their requirements from near- 
by stores. The absence of any kind of 
refrigeration in a large number of homes makes 
it necessary to buy in small quantities from 
distributors and to supplement the quantity 
as indicated. 


Trucks versus Wagons 

In Table 2, data dealing with the distance 
travelled and number of customers served by 
distributors using trucks and wagons is given. 
A total of 32 trucks and 53 wagons were 
considered in this portion of the study. The 
trucks travelled considerably farther than 
horse-drawn vehicles as might be expected. 
Most of the wagons covered less than ten 
miles per day from the time they left their 
base until their return, while most of the 
trucks travelled more than ten miles, This 
is due to a combination of several causes; 
the trucks handle more customers as a rule 
and their customers tend to be more widely 
scattered. The fact that they deliver more 
per customer indicates that their ability to 
cover more territory enables (or compels?) 
them to select the larger customers. A further 
consideration is that the producer-distributor 
who operates a truck lives farther from town 
in most instances. The advent of the truck 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS SERVED AND DISTANCES TRAVELLED BY DIS- 
TRIBUTORS USING TRUCKS COMPARED WITH THOSE USING WAGONS IN SYDNEY 


—GLACE BAY AREA 


ee Se eee 








Average number] Yearly average | Average miles Quarts handled 
Number|Number| of customers | quarts per day travelled per mile 
Miles travelled of of served per day handled per day travelled 
trucks | wagons |——————_ 


ein Chichen | a |e Se ee | eee 


A Ott ee ent are ee 2 18 25-5 34°3 83-0 55-9 3-0 2-8 Qfe¢ 19-7 
Ree OD . Fo nes oa Ae vee 6 24 28 +2 57-5 79°8 72-5 6-7 6-9 12-0 10-7 
Na al Rae rr 10 5 73°8 66-8 98-5 85-0 117 11-7 8-4 8-1 
FOP3 OTR. ete 9 4 70-6 61-5 | 107-9 82-2 16-3 13-9 7-0 5-9 
OE ee iets eae Re 3 2 59-0 66-5 114-3 115-0 20-0 20-0 5-7 5-7 
B0-29 Cede teehee 2 0 167-5 0-0 194-0 0-0 29-0 0-0 6-7 0-0 

Total and Average 32 53 65-8 51-2 | 104-1 70-4 13-1 6-8 7:9 10-3 


is the factor which has made him a retail 
distributor, for otherwise he would be too 
far from town to handle such a business, 
Although the distance travelled by trucks 
and the total sales of milk are greater than 
for wagons, the number of quarts handled 
per mile travelled averaged 10-3 for wagons 
compared with 7:9 for trucks. This bears 
out the observations already made with 


respect to selection of customers and distance 
travelled to get to town. 


Time Required 


In Table 3 the time taken to make de- 
liveries by truck and wagon units of com- 
parable size is given. It would appear that 
for businesses up to 100-149 quarts per day 
the time taken by the trucks to complete 
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TABLE 3.—TIME REQUIRED BY DISTRIBUTORS TO DELIVER MILK BY TRUCK AND 
BY WAGON IN SYDNEY—GLACE BAY AREA (?) 
———“—eOSOOO—0—0—00—O09Sa>?o0@a”0@m0Mm0Mmm0NmNmSSS 


; Number Average number Miles Time required 
Size of of quarts delivered travelled for 
of business distributors per day per day delivery 
in quarts 

Trucks | Wagons | Trucks | Wagons | Trucks Wagons | Trucks | Wagons 
Dee hs Seeeistie oO: 6 18 43-7 33-4 8-5 4-9 2-9 2-8 
USE SY eae eee 14 25 73°3 69-5 13-1 6-7 3-0 2-9 
VAT US) Ete a i 6 122-0 116-5 16-6 12-0 3°6 3°9 
BOL OY pase he gchar hun 5 3 4 154-7 155-7 11-7 8-7 2-5 4-8 


(1) Including only the truck businesses which compare in size with the business of wagon distributors. 


deliveries is about as great as for wagon units. 
The distance travelled by trucks in getting to 
town accounts in part for the fact that they 
do not complete their deliveries in less time. 
In the case of the larger businesses it would 
appear that the advantage is quite definitely 
in favour of the trucks—the wagon units re- 
quiring considerably more time to complete 
their deliveries. | 
Without definite data on costs, and with 
but a limited number of cases in some groups, 
it is difficult to draw conclusions with any 
high degree of certainty but a reasonable 
interpretation of the data presented in these 
tables leads to the suggestion that there is a 
point in volume somewhere around 100 quarts 
below which the horse-drawn vehicle is able 
to compete satisfactorily in the matter of 
time, and probably of costs, with the truck. 


In the case of the larger business it would 
appear that the trucks result in a considerable 
saving of time. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that 
this comparison concerns for the most part 
distributors who are themselves producers of 
all or most of the milk they are delivering. 
Besides the actual time taken in delivering 
from door to door the time taken in getting 
to and from town must be considered. The 
results should be of value to the producer- 
distributors who supply the towns and 
smaller cities of Canada with milk and who 
may be considering whether or not they 
should buy a truck or perhaps return to the 
use of horses but may be of no value what- 
ever to milk companies in large cities where 
the distribution problem is quite different, 


Jiu BOOTHE: 


VARIETY OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


BOUT a decade ago there was a great 

deal of discussion among farmers and 
others concerning the best set-up for carry- 
ing on a co-operative business where activities 
were to be spread over a considerable area. 
Some favoured the organization and federa- 
tion of local associations; others contended 
that the best form of organization was one 
frequently referred to as of the “ centralized ” 
type where no local associations existed or 
where the locals performed very minor func- 
tions. The latter type was and is sometimes 
referred to as a “commodity organization 
(although the term may be applied as appro- 
priately to many associations of the federated 
type) because many of them handle a single 
product or group of similar products. 

Those who have followed the progress of 
co-operation in more recent years have noted 
with satisfaction that there has been a ten- 
dency to depart from rigid standards and to 
adapt the organization to the conditions of 


production and marketing in the region to 
be served. 

One of the interesting developments in this 
connection is that found in New York State 
in the organization of the association known 
as, “The Grange-League-Federation Ex- 
change” or, for short, “The GL.” This 
concern, embracing some thirty-five thousand 
shareholder-members, is an amalgamation of 
three farmers’ organizations that began opera- 
tion about 1918. Originally designed to pur- 
chase feeds, seeds and fertilizer for its mem- 
bers the Exchange has gradually taken on 
new functions until to-day it is engaged in 
three major fields of activity. Besides pur- 
chasing supplies for farmers it undertakes to 
market all products produced locally except 
milk and also has arranged to provide short 
term credit for its farmer members. 

In the meantime the form of organization 
also has changed. Originally organized as a 
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central agency to work with all existing local 
distributing sources—co-operative and private 
—the G.L.F. in 1925 undertook the establish- 
ment of a group of local stores to be operated 
on the chain store principle but with a certain 
degree of local ownership. Since that time 
the number of such stores has grown to 90 
and it is stated that during the next year or 
so it is intended to increase the number 
appreciably. 


Here we have an illustration of an associa- 
tion which has experimented both with form 
of organization and with variety of services. 
As a result of its endeavour to meet the needs 
of those for whom it was organized rather 
than to conform to a standardized principle 
of organization and operation. The G.L.F. has 
expanded its business from slightly over three 
million dollars in 1922 to an amount in excess 
of thirty millions in 1931. 


CANADIAN CRANBERRIES 


HE extent of the Canadian market for 
cranberries may be indicated by the im- 
ports which are given in the following table. 
Practically all of our supplies are received from 
the United States though a few barrels are 
shipped in from Newfoundland. The fact 
that in the Maritimes there would appear to 
be possibilities of developing the production 
of cranberries is not to be overlooked, in this 
connection an article appearing in the Family 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF CRANBERRIES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1928-32 





Year Barrels Value 
$ 
1B bed a SES a ae, lee aah: Be 16,871 124, 509 
AK ROR Loy tyes ane ae ea 21, 667 192,183 
LOS O Pics Pe ene Sete ares ee 22,616 243,978 
1029 Joo ieee ee See tee 21, 689 241,371 
tte eae ahem a Pe PO a ee i 19,899 221, 260 


Herald and Weekly Star recently, by Dr. M. 
Cumming, Director of Marketing for the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture, is of 
much interest. 


Cranberries have been grown in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada for many years. A 
quarter of a century ago a fairly large volume 
was shipped to Western Canada but in the 
interim or until 1930 interest in the produc- 
tion of this erop seems to have been at a 
low point. 

The renewal! of interest is in part due to 
tariff legislation providing an import duty 
of 20 per cent or not less than 24 cents per 
pound. It is also due to the efforts of the 
Maritime Trade Commission which made 
known to Canadian wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers the fact that good cranberries were 
grown im the Maritime Provinces. In 1931 
some ten to twelve carloads were available 


in Nova Scotia alone besides the less than 
car-lot shipments of which no record is avail- 
able. Data are not at hand regarding pro- 
duction in Prince Edward Island and in New 
Brunswick. A third reason for renewed acti- 
vity might be advanced and that is that in 
1930 farmers were seeking every possible 
source of income. Moreover exchange rates 
were favourable to the Maritime shipper. In 
any event shipments made in recent years 
convinced the trade that consumers want these 
Maritime cranberries. 

Commercial production in Nova Scotia has 
been developed in the Aylesford and Aubin 
districts. Near Aubin there is one “bog” of 
about twenty-five acres and others range from 
four to five acres. Other areas in which the 
crop is grown on a commercial scale are the 
Bridgewater and Liverpool districts and in 
Yarmouth, Richmond and Pictou counties. 

A cranberry bog is not an ordinary bog. 
It takes capital to develop one. It has to be 
drained, stumped, pared and dyked. Provision 
must be made for flooding so that losses from 
drouth and frost will not be experienced. 

Nova Scotia cranberries are mechanically 
graded and are shipped largely in 25, 34 or 50 
pound boxes which provide for ventilation and 
are labellel on each end. The 25 and 50 
pound boxes are likely to become the standard 
containers. 

Slight difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping Nova Scotia cranberries after the 
month of January. This is due to the methods 
of picking and handling rather than to the 
kind of “berry” grown. Some growers have 
not picked the berries until they were nicely 
coloured and as a result they were over-ripe. 
Another method has been to pick the crop 
when immature and spread the berries on the 
floor of a fruit-packing shed where they would 
“colour up.” Very often the temperatures 
in these buildings have been too high and 
the keeping qualities have thus been affected. 
Berries intended for late winter marketing 
should be picked while still immature and 
kept in a cool storehouse where the temper- 
ature is even. 
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Bowman, Isaiah. The Pioneer Fringe, Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Special 
Publication No. 13. 

It is the purpose of this book to sketch 
the outlines of “a science of settlement” to 
set forth the ideas that have moved man to 
take diverse paths, and to provide a descrip- 
tion of the different environments in which so 
many men elect to meet destiny. 

“A science of settlement is not desirable 
merely to provide means by which to attract 
men to new land. The ultimate withdrawal 
‘of the borders of settlement in the least 
favourable situations is also one of its objects. 
It is unintelligent to grow everything that 
can be grown in a given place—pioneering is 
an acute question of national magnitude. Not 
only because men have gone to the frontier 
but also because they are now going in large 
numbers.” 

“The economics of pioneering used to be 
very simple. It was embodied in the phrase 
‘cheap land.’ The economics of the 
case has changed entirely. The modern 
pioneer talks in terms of markets, capital 
values and social life and ‘asks what is the 
Government going to do for me.’ The older 
pioneer thought in terms of labour rather 
than of Government. In the Cana- 
dian northwest settlement has been of two 
varieties, a first advance, rapid and extreme, 
which might be compared with a prospector’s 
first examination of a mineral field; and a 
second advance in closer communities that 
has been the sure forerunner of full develop- 
ment.” 

Chapter nine is devoted to the Canadian 
Fringe of Settlement. 

“The Canadian pioneer of the North coun- 
try may not know what an ‘isotherm’ is but 
he has a genius for following it.” 

“The period of mass immigration from 
Overseas ended with the golden age of rail- 
way building in Canada. The same critical 
questions are now put to European emigrants 
as the United States has asked since the World 
War. Canada wants the best that Europe 
affords and she wants people who take to the 
land.” 





Latham, Honourable J. G, C.M.G., K.C. 
“Australia and Ottawa,” the Annual Re- 
port of the Journal of the Royal Empire 
Society, May, 1932. 


The author of this article is the Attorney- 
General and Minister of External Affairs for 
Australa. The article represents his obser- 
vations at a special luncheon of the Royal 
Empire Society held in London, April 22, 


1932. In referring to the problems engaging 
the attention of parliaments and governments 
at the present time, Mr, Latham said, “They 
are entirely economic and financial, and as to 
many of these problems it may justly be said 
that the desire of the majority of the people 
is entirely irrelevant to an adequate solution. 
: The leaders of the people to-day in 
public life, from time to time will have to do 
things, if they are true to their trust, of 
which the people do not approve, things which 
are unpopular, and that appear to contradict 
the very fundamental presuppositions of 
democracy. If that is the case, then it would 
appear that democracy cannot stand up, but 
I believe democracy can stand up among the 
people of our race and nation, because of the 
abiding common sense and the patriotism 
which is fundamental in their make-up. It 
will have to be recognized, however, that 
many problems can be solved not by doing 
what the majority of the people would like 
to be done, but only by taking the right 
action. You can only bridge a river by en- 
gaging a competent engineer, not by taking 
a vote as to how it can be done. You can 
only cure cancer by the right action, if you 
can discover it, and it can only be discovered 
by long, anxious, urgent years of investigation, 
A vote on the subject of a cure for cancer 
means nothing; the opinion of the people is 
irrelevant. It is obvious that in these cir- 
cumstances democratic politicians are set a 
very difficult task.” 

The speaker emphasizes that most of our 
problems to-day are those resulting from an 
unsatisfactory system of distribution. He 
refers to economic unions of different nations 
and points to the necessity of a closer working 
arrangement among the countries of the 
Empire. The aims and objects of Australia 
are set out and the plans which are under 
way to prepare for the Ottawa Conference are 
discussed in some detail. 





“The first apple trees in the Pacific North- 
west were said to have been grown from seeds 
planted in a box of earth at Fort Vancouver 
in 1827,” states J. B. Munro, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for British Columbia in a 
recent article entitled “First Apples in British 
Columbia,” in the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star: “. . . According to Mr. J. B. Leighton 
of Savona the growing of apples east of the 
Cascades was initiated by an Italian named 
Lorenzo who opened a ‘stopping place’ nine 
miles north of Lillooet in 1859. The first 
commercial orchard in the Okanagan Valley 
was planted by Thomas Ellis in 1874.” 
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NOTES 


The Canadian Political Science Association 
held its fourth Annual Meeting at the 
University of Toronto, May 23 and 24. Un- 
employment and Unemployment Relief, The 
Proposed Intra Empire Tribunal, The Sino- 
Japanese Controversy and the League of 
Nations, Early Phases of Canadian Railway 
Development, Currency Problems, and The 
St. Lawrence Waterway Project, were subjects 
on which papers were read. Round table 
conferences were held on “Public Finance,” 
“Combines and Public Policy,’ “The Party 
System in Canada,” and “Planned Economy.” 

Prof. E, J. Urwick, University of Toronto, 
was elected President; Professors S. B. Lea- 
cock, McGill, E. Montpetit, University of 
Montreal, Mr. J. W. Dafoe, Winnipeg, and 
Prof. A. B. Clark of the University of Mani- 
toba, Vice-Presidents; V. W. Bladen, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, was appointed Treasurer, and 
S. A. Cudmore, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, will continue to act as Secretary. 





R. P. Longley of the Division of Economics 
and Extension, Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture, who has been on leave of absence 
completing work leading to the Master’s 
degree in Agricultural Economics at Toronto 
University, spent part of the month of June 
in the Agricultural Economics Branch, Ottawa, 
assisting with the completion of a preliminary 
report on the Milk Marketing situation in 
Cape Breton. Mr. Longley has returned to 
take up his duties with the College at Truro, 
WS. 





A meeting of representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch and the Farm 
Economics Departments of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba Universities who are engaged in an 
economic survey of Agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces co-operating with the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee held a confer- 
ence in Winnipeg on June 13 and 14. Plans 
for the co-ordination and completion of re- 
ports were agreed upon. 


The Department of Farm Management, 
University of Saskatchewan, is undertaking a 
study of Farm Credit ,in the Scott, Landis, 
Naseby, Yellow Grass and Weyburn districts 
areas. Professor E. C. Hope will be in charge 
of the collection of data and will be assisted 
by J. B. Rutherford, C. J. Wilkinson and Ian 
McArthur. The study is being conducted 
under the joint auspices of the University and 
The Saskatchewan Research Foundation. 





John Cassels, an Alberta Rhodes Scholar, 
formerly associated with D, A. MacGibbon, 
in the Department of Political Economy, 
University of Alberta, and last year a grad- 
uate student at Harvard, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Department of Economics 
at Harvard and will be associated with Dr. 
John D. Black in handling course work in 
Agricultural Economics. 





Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Department of Farm 
Economics, Macdonald College, P.Q., left on 
June 3 for Glasgow and will spend two months 
in Great Britain, Ireland and Denmark. He 
represented the Canadian Agricultural Econ- 
omics Society at the midsummer meeting of 
the Agricultural Economics Society (Great 
Britain), which was held at Wadham College, 
Oxford, June 24-27. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Technical Agriculturists in Winni- 
peg, June 15-18, Dr. Brittain, Chairman of 
the Research Committee, presented a report 
on the status of Agricultural Research in 
Canada including an outline of the work 
being done by the Economic Divisions of 
the Departments of Agriculture and Colleges. 





In Australia production of butter has just 
about trebled in thirty years. In 1901, 103,- 
747,000 pounds were produced; in 1911, 
212,073,000 pounds; in 1921, 267,071,000 pounds 
and in 1931, 300,472,000 pounds. 





The net agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$626,776,000 for 1931 whereas in 1930 it was 
$860,077,000. This isa reduction of $233,294,000 
or a little over 30 per cent according to the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 





S.C. Hudson of the Agricultural Economics 
Branch, who has been on leave of absence 
taking graduate work in economics at Cornell 
University, has returned to Ottawa. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


ra HERE was again very little change in the 
i indexes of wholesale and retail prices in 
the month of June. The former was 1:1 
points lower than in May while the latter was 
but one-third of a point below the May index. 

The index of industrial production rose from 
116-6 in April to 1382-7 in May. Manufactur- 
ing showed the major increase; the May index 
being 26 points above that a April. Within 
this group Increases were registered in sugar, 
cotton, petroleum and automobile production. 
Steel and news print were off slightly in May 
as compared with April. Construction was 
5°3 points higher, while forestry and mining 
indexes were off a few points. 

The index of physical volume of business in 
May was a little over four points above that 
for the month of April. The gains were regis- 
tered in imports and in shares traded. The 
total indexes of industrial production, physical 
volume of business and cold storage holdings 
for June which were received too late for dis- 
cussion are lower than in May. The index of 
agricultural marketings is higher. 

While the data for the more recent months 
are not available at the time this is being 
written, it is worth pointing out that retail 
sales (1929=100) were on the up grade in 
April and May. The April index being 94°38. 
In fact the month of February was the only 
one of the four in which a recession in the 
index number was recorded. 

The industrial employment index was 89:1 
on June 1, a gain of 1.6 points over the preced- 
ing month. The Maritime Provinces showed 
the greatest improvement of any of the areas 
in Canada. 


AGRICULTURE 


The total index for Canadian farm products 
declined 2-3 points in June. Lower prices of 
grains were largely responsible. There was a 
four point decline in the June index for field 
products as compared with that for May. In 
the case of animal products the index rose 


from 58-7 to 59-3. Strength in prices of cattle, 
hogs and eggs more than offsetting declines in 
the prices of calves, lambs and wool. 

The index of grain marketings was off 30 
points in May. Shipments of flax were an ex- 
ception. Live Stock Marketings were slightly 
lower. The total index for agricultural market- 
ings was thus only 107-7. It may be pointed 
out however that slaughterings of hogs showed 
a considerable increase. 

The May index for cold storage holdings 
was 142-6 as compared with 164-6 in April. 
Increased supplies of butter and mutton were 
recorded while beef, eggs, pork and cheese 
holdings were lower. Subsequently the Re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics on cold stor- 
age holdings as at July 1 in which the hold- 
ings on that date are compared with those of 
a year ago shows that supplies of creamery 
butter were 20:29 per cent lower though there 
was some increase in stocks of dairy butter. 
Holdings of cheese were 16-05 per cent below 
those of July 1, 1931. Fewer eggs of all classes 
were in storage. Holdings of pork, mutton 
and poultry were well above those of a year 
ago. 

Exports of cheese to the United Kingdom 
during the five months ending May, 1922, 
were 32,626 cwts—the highest during this 
period of the year in any of the past three 
years. 

Crop conditions continue to be satisfactory, 
with the possible exception of Quebec where 
growth has been below normal. Some lodg- 
ing of grain is reported and a few districts in 
the West have been visited with hail. 

The preliminary estimate of the commercial 
apple crop issued by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture indicates a pro- 
duction equal to 90 per cent of the 1931 crop. 
British Columbia will have a large crop esti- 
mated to be 25 per cent above that of a year 
ago. Nova Scotia reports production equal to 
80 per cent of 1931. While Ontario will be 
64 per cent of last year. The total crop is 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 

Year 0 |————— | and cost | --- 

All com-{ Farm Field Animal of Industrial] Physical | Agricul- Cold 

modities | products | products | products | services pro- j|volume of|tural mar-| Storage 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
bE a eae re 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 65-4.) vsicages's xin] cele es | epee ee te aera 
LAL eocc ones 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66.0 ono a ee RE ele eek ae ee 
V3) tS ere 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 D628 los ss bec ie] cee SA. kes ee 
DOIG Bro oes 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 TO eos sa ce: oh cals we Siege ee ee 
DO ere 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 S56 oe i co ee cle eee eee 

LUISE ees 127-4 132-9 32-0 134-7 QT A) cstao-ale cro hiell veo Buea de oes ee 
WOLO Te eee 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
RU ae 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
bh ra ee ae 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
1922 (20. 28 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-9 102-9 98 -7 123-5 93-2 
1h aes eer 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-6 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
LO24 ect acs 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
1Oa5 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
IS26 28520 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
192 Teak fae 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
LOO an shar. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
La! Rect ey: 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
nt eae 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
WSL, oe 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
JAN cose 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
Feb. cc<.o 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
Marts. 75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
Apo’ 74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
May 73-0 58-9 48-2 76-9 90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
Jone? s: 72-2 56-9 47-3 73-1 88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
1 ane a 71-7 55-4 44-8 73-2 88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
A ee 70-9 54-7 43-0 74-3 89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
est RN 70-0 52-8 41-1 72:5 88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
OCh ae 70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
NOV. 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 86-6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
eee 70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
Jats: ou 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
Febiivacr. 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 84-5 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 
Mar..... es 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 122-4 126-4 117.8 168-8 
April. 25.4 68-4 51-1 44.5 62-1 83-7 116-6 124-5 137-9 164-6 
Maye 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 132-7 128-7 107-7 142-8 

ine we an 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 81-5 (7) (7) (7) (7) 
PINE ce Rar Dak ne a alii SiO sat Se SE SS OSS A eee Ee 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 
34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926 = 100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 
7. Data for preceding month will not be available for this publication until the following issue is published. 


estimated to be 3,411,000 barrels as compared be 54 per cent of 1931. Plums will be more 
with 3,793,052 in 1931. plentiful than a year ago. 

The peach crop in Ontario is estimated to Present indications are that the Ontario 
be 8 per cent below 1931 and a large crop is grape crop will be larger than a year ago and 
reported in British Columbia. The propor- this province produces the bulk of the supply. 
tion of the total supplied by the latter is how- Prospects are for reduced acreages of to- 
ever not large. In regard to pears, Ontario matoes; canners’ stocks are high. The acre- 
will have a 16 per cent larger output than in age of potatoes planted in 1932 is placed at 
1931. The British Columbia crop is estimated 543,700 as compared with 583,926 in 1931. 
at 87 per cent of last year’s crop. In Nova Strict attention to the preparation of goods 
Scotia where this crop is not of major import- for market and close study of the distribution 
ance, the production this year is estimated to of supplies and demand are imperative. 


——— 
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COST OF HORSE POWER ON PRAIRIE FARMS 
IN WESTERN CANADA* t+ 


HE farm horse furnishes a very large per- 
centage of the power used to do field 
work on prairie farms, and in addition sup- 
plies power to haul a large portion of the 
crop to market, as well as other miscellaneous 
work on the farm. The cost of this type of 
power and factors affecting its cost should be 
of interest to farmers in Western Canada. 

The cost of keeping horses on 258 farms 
mentioned in the foot note is presented in 
Table I. The cost of feed is by far the largest 
item of expense, representing 46°59 per cent 
of the total. Therefore any saving effected in 
quantities of feed fed or any reductions in the 
values of these feeds greatly reduces the cost 
of horse-power. The cost of man labour re- 
quired to care for horses, including feeding, 
grooming, harnessing, hitching, etc., comprises 
approximately 28 per cent of the total. The 
hours of man labour and the cost of this 
labour to properly care for the horses is a 
very important factor in horse-power costs. 
The charge for housing horses which is cal- 
culated as 14 per cent of the present value of 
the barn used by horses, represents 12-66 per 
cent of the cost of keeping horses. On some 
farms stable accommodation for horses was 
found to be inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
but this is not as serious a problem as the 
tremendous overhead in horse stable accom- 
modation found on some farms which made 
the cost of horse-power on these farms ex- 
tremely high. 

The feed on these farms, the value per unit 
and the quantity used per horse animal unit 
is shown in Table 2. The quantities and 
values were based on fair market quotations 
less cost of hauling to market. Many will say 
that the values are high, but it must be re- 
membered that the larger portion of these 
feeds was produced in 1929 and was valued 
on the basis of the portion of the crop that 
was sold in the fall of that year when good 
prices were still prevailing. With prices of 
feed as they are at the present time the total 
cost of horse feed would be reduced by at 
least one-third, where sufficient feed was 


*The data used in this article were col- 
lected from 125 farms in the Olds, Alberta 
district and 133 farms in the Davidson and 
Craik, Saskatchewan district during the sum- 
mer of 1931, by the Agricultural Economics 
Branch of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee, the Department 
of Farm Management of the University of 
Saskatchewan, and the University of Alberta. 

+Preliminary statement subject to revision 
and correction. 


grown for local needs, thus resulting in a re- 
duction in the horse-power cost of approxi- 
mately 1-73 cents per hour. 


TABLE 1.—COST OF KEEPING HORSES, 
OLDS, ALBERTA AND DAVIDSON, 
SASKATCHEWAN FOR THE 
YEAR 1930x 


Cost per 


Total horse P re ee 
Item Cost animal EE 
ae costs 
$ $ 
Roughage)......... 33,803 11 36 21-23 


Concentrates....... 40,371 13 57 25-36 
Feed grinding....... 2,463 0 83 1-55 
IPASUUECe anh eras: 12,920 4 34 8-11 
HOuUSsInce ee ee. 20,163 6 78 12-66 
+Costiof carime..... Hak ea 14 83 flora 
tMiscellaneous...... 5,379 1 81 3°38 


159, 220 53 52 100-00 





xNumber of horse animal units equals 2,975. 

*Hours spent caring for horses equals 48 man 
hours per horse animal unit. 

tIncludes salt, veterinary fees, breeding fees, 
shoeing, and harness repairs. 


The total cost of horse-power and the rate 
per hour are shown in Table 3. The decrease 
in inventory is almost entirely due to the 
excess of sales of horses over purchases. 
Farmers being pressed for funds during the 
past few years have sold off some of their 
surplus horses. In the summer of 1931 when 
these farms were visited many farmers still 
had surplus horses which they were not work- 
ing, and others were working more horses 
than they required, thus each horse worked 
but a.small part of the year, making the cost 
of horse-power high. No matter how little 
a horse is worked it requires considerable at- 
tention by farm hands during the year, needs 
some kind of stable accommodation, makes 
use of pasture and consumes feed, and in 
addition capital is invested in the horse which 
must bear interest. The number of hours a 
horse is worked during the year is the most 
important factor affecting the cost of horse- 
power, because no other single cost item in- 
creases as much in proportion as the num- 
ber of hours worked is increased. With this 
fact in mind the data were sorted into five 
groups according to hours of work done per 
work horse. These groups were subsorted 
according to the investment in the horse 
stable per work horse, and were again divided 
into groups on the basis of cost of caring 
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for horses per work horse. The cost of horse- 
power per hour in these various groups is 
shown in Table 4. It will be noticed from 
this table that there is a definitely marked 
decrease in the cost of horse-power with in- 


of caring and also increases with increases 
in the value of the horse stable per work 
horse. For some few groups which include 
only a small number of farms, the above state- 
ment does not hold true, but all groups in 


which there are a reasonable number of farms 
show these trends quite definitely. 


creased hours worked per horse per year, and 
the rate per hour increases with increased cost 


TABLE 2._FEED FED TO HORSES ON FARMS AT OLDS, ALBERTA AND DAVIDSON, SASK , 
DURING THE YEAR 1930 


ee ee eee ee 


Valine Quantity 
Total per horse 
Item Amount site value animal 
unit 
ee eth ee oe ae REE be ee 
$* “ete $ 
Ri dlao ay ALOnS eee wri lars eter eR R Se le ail leet 678 8 53 5,780 0-23 
mulivated hayctonste. kee ee 344 9 99 Sao 0-12 
AGebeaves bonsai amr encom 6 SS 2,440 9 34 22,788 0-82 
Gats-and barley straw, tonss...42....2...06 6.052... 1,472 1,32 1,790 0-49 
Detcratinwr tong ctu te AR O28 Ns Gena oaks ea ae 0-24 
ea noushels, Ooh em ie. > ee ame 110, 336 0 34 37,060 37-10 
Bey Disbels 1c Meme fen ets dhs co GOERS 9,827 0 30 2,942 3-30 
OU DEAG Dustiolst ser akin Er ote it 598 0 31 185 0-20 
Beye, soushe Laide HA Cr al ies BN ie ae 360 0 25 89 0-12 
|e a 1 SR ROSE we Pe CAR. AL RUN CS 84 1h a8: 95 0-03 
ae a alie teed tod ime enee ohne rand eo), Al ki Sante oe byte at a 74,174) |e ees 
CAML DUsLULOR ACTOS, 7a, sce a. ketoes on ek 4,°60 0 31 1,05 1-67 
Non-cash farm DAsture Aeron; wee ta eekeoe ee, 10, 066 lates ios 3°38 
Pate ae eesncren fk" wl Gee doa ese. 15, 026 0 86 12,929 5-05 
Feed and pasture— 
ROCA SMe eer: Seer et eee: ea tanec, 2) as A Lae 87,094 
Pet hore Sim a ane one iit ee eC) sek oe on «il ca. WA 29°3 


ee el el elle a 


An investment in a well-equipped horse barn 
should reduce the quantity of feed required 
because theoretically less will be wasted, also 
the cost of caring should be less per horse as 
the time required to care for a horse should 
not be as great. The data however do not 
bear out these assumptions, for the amount 


TABLE 3.—TOTAL COST OF HORSE POWE re 


OLDS, ALBERTA, DAVIDSON, SASK., 
FOR THE YEAR 1930 


eS a ee 
—OoO—6woo——o eo 





— Total Per farm 
$ $ 
Debits: 
Total cost of keeping 
Dorses: eae pee 159, 220 617 
Rent of extra horses... 179 1 
Horses purchased..... 3,945 15 
Decrease in inventory.|.. 11,014 43 
Interest on horse in- 
VENLOLY .aaee ee 9,556 Mi 
Total debits...... 183,914 713 
Credits: 
Horse sales............ 12,095 47 
et horse power costs. 171,819 666 
Total horse power 
hours.2 6: Senn 1, 439, 628 5,580 
Cost of horse power per 


Seba ee) \e eee ati 


of feed required does not decrease as the 
stable value is increased, moreover the cost 
of caring for horses per work horse increased 
slightly as the value of the barn increased. 
To make the horse-power costs presented 
in this article more applicable to present con- 
ditions, both the value of feed and the cost 
of man labour in caring for horses may be 
reduced by one-third. The result would be 
a total reduction of 2-67 cents per horse- 
power hour, or an average rate of 9-26 cents 
in place of 11-93 cents. If this same reduc- 
tion were applied to the group of horses work- 
ing 651 to 800 hours during the year, the rate 
for this group would be 7:58 cents per hour 
as against a 10-25 cent rate for the year 1930. 


A few suggestions as to how horse-power 
costs can be reduced may not be amiss. 
Sufficient productive work should be available 
to give each horse at least 650 hours of work 
per year. To accomplish this no more horses 
should be kept than one for each 25 to 35 
acres of land under cultivation to be worked 
by horses, depending on the type of soil and 
the intensity of agriculture being carried on. 
By using a rotation of crops which permits 
a longer seeding season and by partially pre- 
paring a seed bed in the fall, so as to leave 
a minimum amount of work in the spring, the 
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TABLE 4—HOURS WORKED, VALUE OF STABLE AND COST OF CARING FOR HORSES 
PER WORK HORSE, AS RELATED TO THE COST OF HORSE POWER PER HOUR 








62-360 351-500 501-650 651-S00 801-1, 163 All 
hours’ hours hours hours hours farms 
Stable value per work horse No. | Rate| No. | Rate| No. | Rate| No. | Rate| No. { Rate | Rate 
of per ol per of per of per of per er 
farms} hour |farms]} hour |farms} hour |/farms| hour |/farms! hour | hour 
cts cts Cts: cts cts cts 
$0 to $30 
Cost of care— 
PN Regen a oe ee eee 5 | 14-2 14] 9-6 13 7-9 1 O70) nts cae eee 8-7 
Pee eer ee ee eked 2 | 24-0 10 | 13-9 10 | 10-8 5 | 10-6 2 a bed 12-0 
ATG etre. eee Ree Lee 3 | 24-9 8 | 15-4 3 | 13-4 Ly laa Se 13 12-8 
PALE AB ora es ve, 10: |. 21-1 i a Iban | 26 | 9-4 11 | 10-6 4) 6°5 10-9 
$31 to $60— 
Cost of care— 
ee i RI des, oat dart ne Flies COU? 8 | 10-5 4} 9-6 1 6-5 11-1 
omer LO Sees ics ee eke & | 20°1 8 | 14-3 11 9-7 3 | 11-3 all es Lis? 
Dal Mi nL CT. er: eRe te ah nae ee a 2 1eeles 5 | 19+4 8113-7 8 9-1 7 | 10-7 13°23 
AL GEO PINS: OK ees toes x, 14 | 20-3 20 |) 1453 Zi VeETSD 15 9-6 13 9-2 11-6 
$61 and over— 
Cost of care— 
Bitola a. Leet eon on dae 3 | 20-0 Sr is2 7 | 10-4 1 | 12-9 1 6-4 11-2 
AOS TT Mea eC Reena 21 22-3 71 15-5 13:1 12-6 ee et Ea | 3] 8-1 12-1 
AAW 0 4 alt ae ne to 24 RD VAR wr a 1 Dig eas: 11 | 16-0 7 | 10-9 5 | 9-9 15-1 
FALLS YE Bs ee iee ee aa 7 | 21-5 oF ALT. 31 | 13-3 se a eS 9| 8-7 13-2 
$0—$281 
PATUISTINS Ree te 31 | 20-8 79 | 14-6 84 | 11-5 37 110s3 261 8-7 11-9 
Average hours per work horse.....|...... Dial eee! a ASS ee ee yg ie thee 780 dligek ce. 895 558 


fo ee ee 


number of horses required to put in the crop 
will be reduced. As the spring seeding prob- 
ably requires more field power than any other 
farm operation in the year, the reduction in 
this requirement should result in more acres 
being farmed per horse and more hours 
worked per horse, and therefore a lower cost 
of horse-power per hour and also per acre. 
The stable accommodation should be ade- 
quate but should not exceed $40 to $50 per 
work horse in value. The feed fed to horses 
should be limited to just that which will keep 
them in good thrifty working condition at all 
times.. It has been observed that when feed 


H. H. Hannam, Educational Secretary, 
United Farmers of Ontario, has been granted 
a scholarship by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Mr. Hannam will spend some time in Den- 
mark studying Agricultural Co-operation and 
the folk school system. He will also visit 
Sweden and Northern Germany and plans to 
go to Manchester the headquarters of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. 

Mr. Hannam formerly taught school at 
Queensville, Ontario, and graduated from the 
Ontario Agricultural College in 1926. Before 
joining the staff of the United Farmers he 
was engaged in newspaper work in Toronto. 


is plentiful a good deal more is fed and very 
often more than is of benefit to the horse. 
On the other hand a horse that is underfed, 
poorly cared for and unthrifty cannot do a 
full days work at any time, and least of all 
work all of the working season. In order to 
work horses steadily during the season they 
must be properly taken care of at all times, 
but any time spent in addition to this on 
care of horses, which could be profitably 
made use of doing other work on the farm, is 
wasteful of man labour and increases the cost 


of horse-power. 
E. G. GREST. 


The Prince Edward Island Potato Growers’ 
Association Report for year ending June 30, 
1932, shows a considerable reduction in volume 
of business. During the past year the Asso- 
ciation handled 701,131 bushels of certified 
seed potatoes which returned an average of 26 
cents a bushel compared with 1,207,929 
bushels in 1930 with an average return of 63 
cents per bushel. The financial statement 
shows considerable reduction in inventory and 
bank loans with total habilities reduced by 
over twothirds. Expenses were cut nearly 
fifty per cent and a favourable balance on 
the year’s operations carried to surplus account. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED BOARD 
OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
UNION OF CANADA 


A statistical summary of the business opera- 
tions for 1931 of co-operative societies in affi- 
hation with the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada appears in the July number of the Can- 
adian Co-operator. The Co-operative Union 
is a Dominion-wide organization which was 
established in 1909 with a view to federating 
co-operative bodies, and to propagate a 
knowledge of co-operative principles and pro- 
mote their practice. Mr. W. C. Good of 
Paris, Ontario, is President and Mr. George 
Keen of Brantford, Ontario, is Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The Union has made steady growth since 
its start and now has thirty-six societies in 
affiliation. Its guiding influence has con- 
tributed to the success of its affiliates and 
has been a binding force for co-operation 
throughout Canada. 


The aggregates sales of twenty-three re- 
porting retail societies for 1931 were $2,874,- 
745.25. Twenty societies reported reduced 
sales for the year as compared with 1930 and 
eight report operating losses with an aggre- 
gate of $8,100.21. The combined investments 
in share and loan capital for retail societies 
amounts to $574,449.59 with reserve funds of 
$449,466.66. The net trade surplus or savings 
realized by the retail societies which reported 
was $185,115.59. Nine societies compared with 
eleven for the previous year declared divi- 
dends on the purchases of their members. 


The aggregate membership of the twenty- 
three reporting retail societies is 8,122 mem- 
bers and the number of employees engaged is 
given as 250. 

There are three provincial wholesale societies 
affliated with the Union. They operate in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The 
aggregate sales of the Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba Associations (no report for Al- 
berta) amounted to $762,494.81 with the 
former Association reporting a net surplus of 
$2,305.82 on the year’s business and the latter 
a surplus of $5,494.83. 

The United Board’s Report states, “ While 
there has been a heavy shrinkage of business 
as measured in dollars, much of it is undoubt- 
edly due to a fall in prices. Expressed in 
terms of quantities, the reduction in volume 
is considerably less. No doubt much of it is 
accounted for by the still further decline in 
the purchasing power of the members and 
patrons of the societies, and a still further 
elimination or restriction of credit.” 

The report emphasizes the need for educa- 
tion in co-operative principles and practice 


through educational committees which it con- 
siders just as essential to the successful de- 
velopment of co-operative societies as efficient 
direction and management. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 
HOLD SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS 


The fourth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Agricultural Economics was held in 
Winnipeg, June 15-16 in connection with the 
twelfth meeting of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists. In several respects 
this was the best meeting held by the 
Economics Group; the attendance was the 
largest since the society was formed and the 
interest shown even by delegates and visitors 
whose primary interest is in other fields of 
work was most keen. The addresses delivered 
this year presented results of economic re- 
search, teaching or administration to a much 
greater degree than heretofore, indicating that 
the desires and ambitions which were dis- 
cussed at previous meetings have been put 
into effect and has resulted in findings which 
are now being reported upon. 

The program included addresses by Drs. W. 
A. Mackintosh and R. W. Murchie on Eco- 
nomic and Sociological Problems of the 
Prairie Provinces and the work of the Pioneer 
Problems Committee and associate research 
agencies; Dr. Wm. Allen on Farm Manage- 
ment Surveys in Saskatchewan; F. W. 
Reinoehl, The Farm Management Activities 
of the Colonization Finance Corporation; 
J. A. Carroll on the Activities of the Ontario 
Marketing Board; Dr. H. C. Grant on Public 
Utility Control as. the Solution of the City 
Milk Problem; Dr. J. F. Booth, Results of an 
Economic Survey of Milk Marketing in Syd- 
ney and Glace Bay; A. E. Richards, ~The 
Establishment of a Central Bureau of Records 
of Farmers’ Organizations. 

An evening session was devoted to a round 
table discussion of economic work under way 
in the Dominion and certain Provincial 
Divisions of Agricultural Economics. 

The Agricultural Economics Society func- 
tions as a Group of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists and holds its annual 
meetings in conjunction with this organization. 

The officers for 1932-33 are: President Dr. 
Wm. Allen, University of Saskatchewan, Sas- 
katoon; Vice-President, Dr. W. V. Longley, 
Agricultural College, Truro, N‘S.; Secretary, 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa; 
Committee, Dean F. M. Clement, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver; Dr. H. C. 
Grant, Manitoba Agricultural College, Win- 
nipeg; J. A. Carroll, Ontario Marketing 
Board, Toronto, and Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Mac- 
donald College, Quebec. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Pioneer Settlement “by twenty-six authors,” 
American Geographical Society, Special Pub- 
lication, No. 14. 

This book is a companion volume to “ The 
Pioneer Fringe” already referred to. “The 
present volume constitutes a world survey of 
pioneer. problems by Specialists who have an 
intimate personal knowledge of the regions 
they discuss.” Several chapters are devoted to 
the problems of Canadian settlement. 

Dr. W. A. Mackintosh of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, outlines the appraisals of the West made 
by Palliser, Hind, Sandford Fleming and 
James Mavor. He points out that in spite 
of such estimates the rapid growth of popula- 
tion was not achieved “without grave human 
wastage.” He then outlines the plans and per- 
sonnel of the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee. Professor Murchie, formerly of 
Manitoba Agricultural College concludes his 
chapter on Land Utilization stating :— 

“Consideration must be given first, to the 
need for new land to be brought into cultivation 
and the rate of development most desirable; 
second to the scientific classification of land 
from the point of view of its physical character- 
istics; third, to the clear enunciation of the 
agricultural programs of each type, and fourth, 
to the selection of the best type of settler to 
place on it.” 

Chester Martin and Professor D. A. Mac- 
Arthur have contributed two chapters in which 
a history of settlement in the West is pre- 
sented. Professor Martin states, pp. 20:— 

“The transfer to Canada of Hudson’s Bay 
lands in 1870 was the triumph of settlement 
over the fur trade, but the rest of the century 
was still dominated by problems that survived 
from the earlier period.” 

Dr. MacArthur states, pp. 27:— 

“An examination of recent census reports 
indicates that by 1921, 75 per cent of the immi- 
grant population had departed from the coun- 
try. This phenomenon raises questions regard- 
ing the conditions determining the extent to 
which an immigrant population can be absorbed. 
Pag It may be possible to discover some of 
the characteristics of the settler who is likely 
to remain permanently in the country as dis- 
tinguished from the transient and of the con- 
ditions of settlement most likely to contribute 
to his success.” 

Dr. D. A. MacGibbon now a member of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
discusses the economic factors affecting the 
settlement of the Prairie Provinces—natural 
resources, transportation and public works, 
Governmental Finance :— 

“No fair view of the possibilities of agri- 
cultural settlement within the Northland can 
be obtained without considering the develop- 
ment of mining, fishing and lumbering. . . . 
A study of the railway situation in Western 
Canada should indicate where railway outlets 
and Branch lines are needed, and whether the 
present level of freight rates constitute an un- 


due burden on the agricultural or other eco- 
nomic activities in the West.” 


Dr. C. A. Dawson of McGill University, 
analyses the social structure of the Peace 
River district, pp. 48:— 

“Among those living in this region are a 
large number who have known something of 
urban standards of living, comforts and con- 
veniences. Consequently accessibility to 
a good town with up to date stores, clubs, the- 
atres, hotels, athletic teams, and all that is 
meant by a modern centralization of services 
is their persistent demand. Such a town is 
Grande Prairie and all the lesser towns and 
villages go as far as they can in this direction.” 


Other authors deal with the pioneer fringe 
in Australia, New Zealand, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, South Africa, Patagonia, Columbia, 
Peru, United States and Northern Russia. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Lattimer, J. E., Progress and Problems of 
the Dairy Industry in Canada, Macdonald 
College Technical Bulletin, No. 10. 


Drummond, W. M., The Canadian Farmer 
and the Machine Age, Social Service Council 
of Canada, 37 Bloor Street, Toronto. 

Black, John D. (Editor) Research In Farm 
Management—Scope and Method, Social 
Science Research Council Report No. 13. 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Cost 
of Living in the United States 1914-1930. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Dudley, Edward A. (Editor) Economic 
Policy for American Agriculture, University 
of Chicago Press. 

Jenness, Diamond, The Population Possi- 
bilities of Canada, University of Toronto 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 4, July, 1932. 

Empire Marketing Board, Report May 1931 
to May 1932. E.M.B. 53. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, England. 

Forrester, R. B., Milk Price Margins, Empire 
Marketing Board. (E/M.B. 51) His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 

Empire Marketing Board. The Demand for 
Honey. (EH.M.B. 50.) His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London. 

Empire Marketing Board, Fruit Supplies in 
1931. (E.M.B. 49.) His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London. 

Empire Marketing Board. Dairy Produce 
Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 


Exports of cattle to Great Britain this year 
are in advance of shipments during the same 
period a year ago. The number exported as 
at July 14, 1932, was 11,182 as compared with 
10,118 at the same date in 1931. 
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NOTES 


About fifty cars containing members of the 
Northwest Farm Manager’s Association from 
North Dakcta, South Dakota and Minnesota 
visited the Winnipeg district the first week in 
July. The visitors were interested mainly in 
the activities of the Colonization Finance 
Corporation of Canada which operates ap- 
proximately twelve hundred farms in Western 
Canada. 

The Colonization Finance Corporation rep- 
resents an endeavour of nine insurance, trust 
and loan companies to assist farmers who are 
financially indebted to them. The farms are 
scattered throughout Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan and for purposes of supervision 
are divided into zones. In charge of each 
zone there is placed a farm manager who 
assists the farmers in an advisory capacity 
and with practical assistance in connection 
with the problems of their own farms. 


At the twelfth annual convention of the 
Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists 
held at Manitoba Agricultural College, June 
15-18 the attendance was much larger than 
had been anticipated and the interest dis- 
played in the proceedings keener than usual. 
The Society has about 1,200 members and is 
representative of all branches of agricultural 
science. Affiliated with the National Society 
are group organizations representing agri- 
cultural economics, agronomy, soils, engineer- 
ing, horticultural and other divisions of scien- 
tific agriculture. 

The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. G. I. Christie, Vice Presidents, Hon. 
Dr. A. Godbout, Mr. L. H. Newman, Honor- 
ary Secretary, Mr. G. H. Clark, General Sec- 
retary, H. L. Trueman. 


Hon. T. L. Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture 
for Ontario has announced plans for the im- 
provement of the Dairy Industry in Ontario. 
It is expected that cheese factories will be 
amalgamated and with larger unit output 
costs of manufacturing will be reduced and the 
quality of the product improved. It is also 
planned to set up twenty storage plants which 
will not only improve holding facilities but 
also provide more satisfactory facilities for 
grading. 


Mr. Raoul Lecuyer of the Rural Economics 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, 
was in Ottawa recently to complete arrange- 
ments for the continuation of the Economic 
Survey of Apple Production in Quebec. This 
project is conducted in co-operation with the 
Agricultural Economics Branch of the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture. The collection 
of data covering the third consecutive years 
business on orchards in Quebec will begin on 
August 1. 


In the New England States of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode Island, offi- 
cial roadside market signs are now being used 
by farmers according to “ Marketing Activ- 
ities.” The signs are available to farmers 
who agree to abide by the regulations cover- 
ing their use. They distinguish those road- 
side stands which offer strictly fresh locally 
grown farm products at reasonable prices. 
The signs are State property. 


The Extension News Service of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture reports 
that the Yarmouth Farmers’ Association have 
been shipping berries to the Boston Market. 
Refrigeration service has been utilized with 
the result that the berries arrived in good 
condition and the prices received have been 
fairly good. 


The advance report on the production of 
Dairy Factories in Canada, 1931, gives the 
production of cheese as 113,704,109 pounds. 
225,802,635 pounds of creamery butter were 
produced last year as compared with 185,751,- 
061 pounds in 1980. The total value of the 
output of Dairy Factories was $104,639,650 
whereas in 1930 it was $126,623,532 in 1930. 


M. C. Bond, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management, Cornell 
University, is engaged in a study of Milk 
Marketing in Montreal. This study is being 
conducted as part of a study of the Dairy In- 
dustry in the province of Quebec. 


Messrs. H. L. French and A. W. Street of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
London and R. M. Campbell who is now 
secretary to Hon. J. G. Coates, leader of the 
New Zealand delegation, are among the 
economists in attendance at the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa. 


Professor Mauricio Peres Catin of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine, recently spent some time in the Agricul- 
tural Economics Branch, Ottawa, obtaining 
economic infiormation regarding agricultural 
and industrial conditions in Canada. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


OR the first time in many months there 
has been no decline in the index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada. The July 

index remained at 66:6. The index of retail 
prices and cost of services declined only a 
fraction of a point from 81-0 to 80-8. 

Turning now to production indexes, it will 
be seen that the index of industrial produc- 
tion was 118-2 in June as compared with 
132:7 in May. There was a decline in the 
index of each of the component groups. 

The index of physical volume of business 
was 17-1 points lower in June. Only exports 
and bank debits were higher than in the 
preceding month. 

There was an increase in exports of lumber, 
copper and gold. Automobile production 
advanced in June but steel production was 
lower. Building permits were fewer than in 
the month of May. 

The index of industrial employment in 
July was 88:7 as compared with 89-1 in June. 
The seasonally adjusted index for these 
months was 86°8 and 84:9 respectively. 


Although current index numbers reflect a 
mixed trend during the past month other 
factors are worthy of note. There has been 
increased activity in the stock market which 
reflects a psychological improvement if not 
based upon earnings. Conditions in the 
United States are considered more satis- 
factory than for some time. Some progress 
has been made in Europe with respect to 
the settlement of international debts. Accept- 
ance of the Conversion Loan in Britain may 
be taken as a hopeful sign. Generally speak- 
ing there is evidence of some improvement 
in economic conditions in spite of the 
uncertain trend of standard indicators and of 
unsettled conditions in Germany. 


Notre.—Index numbers of Industrial Produc- 
tion, Physical Volume of business, Agricultural 
marketings and Cold storage holdings were 
added for July after this was sent to press. 






AGRICULTURE 


The index of Canadian farm products 
advanced from 47-6 in June to 48:0 in July. 
Improved prices of potatoes, hay, eggs and 
wool were registered whereas prices of barley, 
flax, rye and steers were lower. The index 
of prices of field products rose from 40-6 to 
41-8. This was largely due to strength in 
the export trade in wheat. The index of 
animal products failed to hold the gain 
registered in June and receded to 58:3. 

An examination of the indexes of wholesale 
prices of commodities classified according to 
the purpose for which they are used shows, 
among other things, that the flour and milled 
products index was 55:2 in July, 1931, as 
compared with 54:8 in July of this year. 
Similarly the index of prices of fifteen fruits 
stood at 109°5 in July, 1931, but had fallen 
to 85:0 in the same month in 1932. The 
index of prices of meats and poultry was 73-8 
and 55-7 respectively. Vegetable prices are 
higher this year than a year ago; the index 
for July, 1932, was 51-7 as compared with 
46-3 in July, 1931. 

Agricultural marketings were higher in 
June, the total index advancing from 107-7 
to 558-6. There was a large movement of 
wheat and rye as well as substantial increases 
in the shipments of cattle, calves and sheep. 

The index of cold storage holdings stood at 
142-8 in May but declined to 138-5 in June. 
Stocks of cheese and pork increased but 
supplies of eggs, butter, beef, mutton and 
poultry were relatively lower than in May. 
A statement of cold storage stocks as at 
August first reveals the fact that stocks of 
butter, cheese, veal, lard and beef were below 
the five-year average on that date. On the 
other hand, storage supplies of mutton and 
poultry were above the average. 

Crop conditions are somewhat uneven. 
There has been improvement in the Mari- 
times and in Quebec. The wet weather 
has hindered harvest operations to some 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
Year and cost 
All com-{ Farm Field Animal of Industrial| Physical | Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services pro- {volume ofjtural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 5 duction | business | ketings | holdings 
1) te Sa ae 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 ET Sh Baer DMM a Een Be Md UNE Ml 
BOA aa 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66s Obs, SNe TS Le PEP el al eee 
TODD woke 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 B78 aph cONe SOA eee a nee 
AG a 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 Cee les eek eat eT ad ad oe eee 
LOUK Se ee 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 RG e's cals ie Sa facsrmr ety sete ane PEd cs somimi aeded Read ewe, Cea ae 
91B cee 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 D7 #40 ls: aeats ka Ohana Paina cael id Oka coke nen eae eee 
LOT. erase 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
j Abs ON ee 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
LOGT ey 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
LOS eae. 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 102-9 98-7 123-5 93-2 
LUC oy ccna 2 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
by 2 Sas ena 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
GR ae 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
5 PnP Re Os 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
1927 fo eee 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
EY Disc Aah aR 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98 «9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
hia? aN 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
19800053 Lek 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
LOST aoe? 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
DATE meule ae 76-7 61-4 42-6 92-1 95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
ebiovs, Ge 76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
Mar’, 2.03; 75-1 59-3 44-1 84-7 92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
April eyes 74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
Mai vue 73-0 58-9 48-2 769 90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
JUNG. os 202 56-9 47-3 73:1 88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
PUY eccse. (pti) 55-4 44-8 73°2 88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
Aug sie ou 70-9 54-7 43-0 74-3 89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
Rept. uesies 70-0 52-8 41-1 72-5 88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
Chet in es rate 70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
NOV Cs. se 70-6 55-8 46-0 CE ABE 86-6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
De ot 70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
MEN ete e wie 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
Pepe 00): 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 84-5 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 
Mar....... 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 122-4 126-4 117.8 168-8 
Ari; Joni, 68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 83-7 116°6 124:5 137-9 164-6 
LE Se 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 132-7 128-7 107-7 142-8 
Janes hwes 66-6 47°6 40-6 59-3 81-0 118-2 111-6 558-3 138-5 
Uy ele as 66-6 48-0 | 41-8 58-3 80-8 109-0 121-7 415-5 147-8 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 
34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926 = 100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, January 1932 pp. 8. 


extent in Ontario. Extreme heat and lack 
of moisture have lowered prospects in 
southern Saskatchewan and southern Alberta. 
Lack of rain has continued to affect the 
Peace River country also. On the whole 
crop conditions in the Prairie Provinces are 
not as satisfactory as a month ago although 
materially improved over this time last year. 

Imports (for consumption) of vegetable 
products during the first three months of this 
fiscal year (April, May and June) were valued 
at $23,400,909 while exports of Canadian 
produce so classed were valued at $40,684,382. 
Imports of animals and animal products 
during the same period amounted to $4,462,648 
while Canadian exports were valued at 
$10,107,856. In the case of fibres and textiles 


imports in these months were valued at 
$15,984,860 while our exports were $1,461,399. 
The imports, of course, include many 
commodities not produced in Canada and 
both imports and exports include processed 
goods. The total imports of vegetable 
products during the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1932, were valued at $112,851,534. 
Imports of animals and their products during 
the same period amounted to $21,080,043 
whereas imports of fibres and textiles were 
$76,909,148. 

Exports of vegetable products during the 
same period amounted to $280,482,005, animals 
and their products $76,404,687, and shipments 
of textiles and fibres to other countries were 
valued at $6,041,732. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
AND PAPERS ON AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 1931-32 


(ess bibliography consolidates the current 
references on Agricultural Economics. 
The basis of the selection of the material to 
be included was: (1) Results of Research, (2) 
Articles based upon research, (3) Articles writ- 
ten in discriminating journals which empha- 
size the economic aspects of agriculture, (4) 
Some historical and sociological papers have 
been included because of their close relation- 
ship to economics. No attempt has been 
made to include all that any economist may 
have written during the period. It is desired 
however that nothing of major importance 
may be omitted and with this in view addi- 
tions to the following list will be welcomed. 
Such communications may ibe addressed to 
J. Coke, Assistant Commissioner of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
Allen, W.—The Saskatchewan Dairy Survey of 
1928 and Its Value to the Dairy In- 


dustry. Address to ‘Saskatchewan 
Dairy Convention, January 29, 1931— 
mimeographed. 


Our Farm Problems and Some Pos- 
sible Solutions. “Scientific Agricul- 
ture,’ Vol. XI, No. 7, March, 1931, 
pp. 397-410. 

Farm Business in Saskatchewan, Sur- 
vey of the Swift Current-Gull Lake 
District, University of Saskatchewan, 
College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Extension Bulletin, No. 52. 

Allen, W., and Hope, E. 'C—Comments on the 
Wheat Situation with Special Refer- 
ence to Saskatchewan, “Scientific 
Agriculture,’ Vol. XI, No. 11, July, 
1931, pp. 721-738. 

————The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 
1932. Extension Department, College 
of Agriculture, University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

American Geographical Society—Pioneer Set- 
tlement, Special Publication No. 14. 
American Geographical Society, New 
York. 

Booth, J. F—The Purchase of Apples by Con- 
sumers in Montreal and Toronto, 
“Economic Annalist,’ Vol. I, Nos. 11 
and 12, 1931; Vol. 2, No. 1, 1932. 
Research in Agricultural Economics. 
Proceedings Canadian Political Sei- 
ence Association, Vol. III, 1931, pp. 
153-161. 

“The Farmer Keeps in Step,’ Com- 
merce of the Nation, Vol. IV, No. 5. 
Research in the Marketing of Apples. 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Associa- 





tion. 
1931. 
Economic Research in Relation to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. Pro- 
ceedings Annual Convention Eastern 
Canada Fruit and Vegetable Jobbers’ 
Association, 1931. 

Bouchard, G—The Renaissance of the Rustic 

Arts. “Scientific Agriculture,” Vol. 

XIT, No. 5, January, 1932, pp. 287- 

299. 

A—Canada, 

1932, $4. 

Coke, J—The Development of Agricultural 
Economics in Canada. “ Economic 
Annalist,” Vol. 1, Nos. 8, 9 and 12. 
The Decline in Prices, “ Economic 
Annalist,” Vol. 2, No. 1, January, 
1932. 

————Articles Presenting Preliminary Re- 
sults of an Economic Survey of Apple 
Orcharding in Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario. “Economic Annalist,” 
Vel. 1; Nos; 1, 3, 5, 6 and 9; Vol. 2, 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

Dickson, James G.—Wheat Farming in Soviet 
Russia and Its Relation to European 
and American Wheat Problems. 
“Scientific Agriculture,’ Vol. XII, 
No. 1, pp. 31-37, September, 1931. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa—Can- 
ada Year Book, 1931. 

———Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Sta- 

tistics. 

Prices and Price Indexes published 

by the Internal Trade Branch. 

The Wheat Situation (Monthly), 

mimeograph, published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch. 

Drummond, W. M.—On Lowering the Cost of 
Production, The Canadian Credit 
Institute, Bulletin No. 27. 

Finlayson, J. K—Some Notes on Marketing 
Saskatchewan Potatoes, Markets 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Gorham, R. P.—Birth of Agriculture in Can- 
ada. Canadian Geographical Journal, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, January, 1932. 

Gosselin, A—Rural Credit in Canada, “ Eco- 

nomic Annalist,” Vol. 1, Nos. 10 and 

11, 1931; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Some Economic Phases of the Pro- 

duction and Marketing of Apples, 

Pomological and Fruit Growing So- 

ciety of the Province of Quebec. 

Report of Annual Meeting, 1931. 


Report of Annual Meeting, 


Brady, MacMillan’s, Toronto, 
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Resultats d’une enquete conduite sur 
74 vergers du Québec en 1930, pp. 
621-625. “Scientific Agriculture,” 
Vol. XII, No. 10, June, 1982. 

Grant, H. C—Study of the Milk Marketing 
Situation, bound typewritten copies 
on loan by the Co-operative Market- 
ing Board of Manitoba. Published 
March, 1932. 

——-Marketing of Barley; A Survey of the 
World Barley Situation. H.C. Grant, 
to be printed by the Empire Market- 
ing Board, London, England. Bound 
typewritten copies on loan from the 
University Library, Stanford, Cali- 


fornia. 
Grindley, T. W.—Canada’s Foreign Trade in 
Agricultural Products. Proceedings 


Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, Vol. 3, 1981, pp. 123-134. See 
Hurd. 
Sugar Beet Investigation; Evidence 
Before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization, House of Commons, 
Canada. March 7 and April 11, 1932. 
E. A—The Combine Harvester in 
Western Canada. “Scientific Agricul- 
ture,” Vol. XII, No. 3, November, 
1931, pp. 121-129. 
Hare, H. R—Milk Marketing Problems in the 
Fraser Valley, British Columbia. 
Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Canadian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, June, 1931. Not 
available for distribution. 


Harrison, T. J—A Handbook on the Sale and 
Handling of Grain Through a Coun- 
try Elevator. Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, Winnipeg. 

Heimpel, L. G—Reducing Costs of Produc- 
tion by Means of Machinery. “ Scien- 
tific Agriculture,” Vol. XI, No. 9, 
May, 1931, pp. 573-589. 

Hind, E. Cora—A Story of Wheat. Canadian 
Geographical Journal. Vol. II, No. 2, 
February, 1931. Republished through 
the courtesy of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, June 15, 1932. 

Hope, E. C—Some Observations on Cost of 
Wheat Production Data in Saskat- 
chewan. “Scientific Agriculture,’ pp. 
310-316, Vol. XII, No. 5. (See also 
Allen.) 

Hurd, W. Burton, and Grindley, T. W—Agri- 
culture, Climate and Population of 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

Innis, H. A—Economic Conditions in Can- 
ada, 1931-32. Economic Journal, 
March, 1932. 


Hardy, 
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Kindt, L. E—Economic Aspects of Fattening 
Twenty Thousand Lambs. “ Econo- 
mic Annalist,” Vol. 1, No. 5. 

The Range Sheep Industry, “ Econo- 

mic Annalist,” Vol. II, No. 1. 

Financial Summary of Twenty British 

Columbia Sheep Ranches. “ Econo- 

mic Annalist,” Vol. II, No. 4. 


Lattimer, J. E—Broadening the Base of Ex- 





port Trade. McGill University, Mac- 
donald College Technical Bulletin 
No. 8. 


————Economic Aspects of the Agricultural 
Problem. Proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Political Science Association, 
Vol. ITT, 1931, pp. 135-144. 
Report of the Marketing Committee, 
CS.T.A. “Scientific Agriculture,” 
Vol. XI, August, 1931, pp. 869-875. 
Business Revival. “Scientific Agri- 
culture,” Vol. XII, No. 5, January, 
1932, pp. 300-306. 
-Problems and Progress of the Dairy 
Industry in Canada. Macdonald Col- 
lege Technical Bulletin No. 10, June, 
1932. 
Longley, W. V—Some Economic Aspects of 
the Apple Industry in Nova Scotia, 
Doctoral Dissertation University of 
Minnesota, 1931. (Not available for 
distribution.) 
The Use of Economic Information in 
Extension Work. “Scientific Agri- 
culture,” Vol. XII, March, 1932, No. 7, 
pp. 420-426. 
Economic Surveys, etc., Report of the 
Minister of Agriculture of the prov- 
imce of Nova Scotia, 1931, pp. 41-49. 
Factors Affecting the Yield of Apples 
in the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture, Extension 
Bulletin III, May, 1931. 
Agricultural Outlook for Nova Scotia, 
1931. Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture, Halifax. 
Agricultural Outlook for Nova Scotia, 
19382. Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture, Halifax. 
MacGibbon, D. A—The Canadian Grain 
Trade, MacMillan’s, Toronto, $4. 
Major, T. J—The Empire Tobacco Industry 
VI—Canada. Empire Production and 
Export, No. 184, December, 1931, pp. 
274-280. 
Martin, J. A—Report of the Investigation, 
Dairy and Potato Production Surveys, 
Rural Economics Service, Quebec, Re- 
port of the Minister of Agriculture of 
the Province of Quebec, 1921, pp. 
80-86. 
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Marshall, H—Sugar Beet Investigation Evi- 
dence Before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization. House of 
Commons, Canada, March 3, 1982. 

McQuat, L. C—The Dominion Agricultural 
Credit Corporation. Journal cf the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 2, January, 1932. 

Murchie, R. W—Sociological Aspects of the 
Agricultural Problems. Proceedings 
Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, Vol. III, 1931, pp. 145-152. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph—Annual 
Report, 1980, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, References to 
Studies in Tenancy and Agricultural 
Co-operation, pp. 46-51. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 
—Agricultural Development Board, 
Ontario, Annual Report for 1931, Par- 
hament Buildings, Toronto, 1932. 

Peterson, C. W.—Business Cycles and Agricul- 
ture—Facts and Fallacies. Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company, 
Calgary. 

Price, W. J—Report of an Investigation into 
Marketing Conditions in Northern 
Ontario. Ontario Marketing Board, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Richards, A. E--The Marketing of Fruit in 
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lumbia under the Interior Committee 

of Direction. “Economic Annalist,” 

Vou Tonos 2, and: Voll, No, 3. 

of Fruit Marketing in 

British Columbia, Nova Scotia Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Report of An- 
nual Meeting, 1931. 
Business Analysis of British Colum- 
bia and Nova Scotia Fruit Companies. 
“ EKeonomic Annalist,” Vol. 2, Nes. 2 
and 3. 

Saunders, S. A-~-The Economic Welfare of 
the Maritime Provinces, Acadia Uni- 
versity Economic Publications No. 1, 
Wolfville, N.S., 1932. 

Sinclair, Huntley M.—Paying the Piper; A 
Study of Rural Taxation. Journal of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Associaticn. 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, January, 1932. 

Somerset, W. B—Report of the Ontario Fruit 
and Vegetable Marketing Commis- 
sion. Department of Agriculture, 
‘Toronto. 

Stamp, Josiah, et al—Report of the Commis- 
sicn to Enquire into Trading in Grain 
Futures. Gov’t Printing Bureau, Ot- 
tawa. 

Stewart, Andrew.—The Economy of Machine 
Production in Agriculture. Royal 
Bank of Canada Economie Fellow- 
ship Competition Essays on Cana- 
dian Economic Problems, Vol. IV, 
19381. 


FARM FACILITIES 


A recent report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based on data obtained in the 1931 
census contains information on the matter 
of farm facilities and conveniences which will 
probably not receive as much publicity as 
other information obtained by the enumerators 
but which, nevertheless, is of considerable 
significance to persons interested in Canadian 


agriculture. The report summarizes the 
number of automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
threshing machines and other important 


machines possessed by farmers together with 
a record of the farm facilities or conveniences 
found in the homes. 

From it we learn that there were 321,306 
automobiles on the 728,623 farms in Canada; 
about eighteen thousand farms reported more 
that one car. There were 48,402 trucks, 
105,059 tractors, 75,560 threshing machines and 
8,925 combines. Electric motors numbering 
18,626 were found on 14,638 farms. 

In the matter of home conveniences it was 
found that the telephone was the most 


popular of those recorded; one farm in 3:11 
has a telephone as against one farm in each 
6-8 having a radio. Approximately one farm 
in 10 has either electric or gas lighting while 
one in 8-61 has water piped to the kitchen 
and one out of every 20°17 has water piped 
to the bathroom. 

The same report also contained information 
on the kind of roads on which farms are 
located and the distance such farms are from 
their market towns. Over forty-three thou- 
sand farms are located on hard surface roads 
while 254,153 have aecess to gravelled high- 
ways. Slightly more than one-third of all 
farms are located on improved dirt roads. In 
the matter of distance to market 28-84 per 
cent are situated less then 5 miles from town, 
20-54 per cent between 5 and 10 miles, 15-26 
per cent between 10 and 15 miles, and 11-83 
per cent between 15 and 25 miles, 12-24 per 
cent are over 25 miles; the total not reporting 
is 2:28 per cent. 
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LARGE FARMS INCREASE IN NUMBER 


A recent release by the Census Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, gives the 
number of farms in Canada by size groups 
and by Provinces. 

In Table 1 the number of farms in each 
size group in 1931 is compared with that in 
1921. It will be observed that there has been 
a decline in the number of farms falling in 
the small, and middle size groups. The 
analysis of the data by Provinces shows the 
greater weight of the large farms in the 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND SIZE OF FARM 
HOLDINGS IN CANADA, 1931-1921 


Variation 
Size Group 1931 1921 
Numer-| P.C. 
ical 
CANADA— 
all farms.......| 728,664] 711,100} 17,564 2-47 
1— 1l0acres...} 48,748} 44,059/— 311/— 0-70 
TL 050" ss 80,077] 82,714)/— 2,637;/— 3-19 
5 —— 100 ee 148,258] 158,293|—10,035|— 6-34 
101 — 200 ce ZEOvO20|| 229, 60e 3, 672 1-60 
201 — 299 nf 35,620] 31,482 4,138 13-14 
300 acres and 
OVETI Seo 18-79 


187, ee 164,899} 22,737 





Prairie Provinces although the groups 101-200 
end 300 acres and over, contain the largest 
number of farms. 

Table 2 gives the distribution of the farms 
in Canada in a little more detail. Two size 
groups have been added to those given in 
Table 1. When the amount of land in farms 
of the different size groups is made available 
the real weight of the size groupings will be 
known. 


TABLE 2.—SIZE OF FARM HOLDINGS IN 
CANADA 


Number 
Size Group Acres of 
Farms 
Ds OD ack Ue a eee 43,748 
11 23.80. ae: 8 ea a 80,077 
Bl TOO iki mer ree iene Ue ener 148, 258 
LOD = B00. es Ue eee ee 233, 325 
20% 3 200 os ao bs eae, arn Wie rane 35, 620 
BOO ATO i od ids Hiciale ulin Kae ci een 103, 251 
480 —= G39 Gok cate ee ee ee eee 36, 739 
G40 and OVOP, cis oes eee oe 47,646 
TOTAL Usser cee Get neee: 728, 664 


STANDARDIZED GRADES 


When prices of farm products are low there 
is apt to be a feeling that strict adherence 
to grades may be unnecessary. However, 
when one considers the importance of 
standardized grades, there should be no 
hesitancy in conforming to regulations where 
such have been established or in setting up 
standards where these have not been provided. 

The establishment of grades is primarily 
based on consumers’ requirements with modi- 
fications dictated by ‘practical means of 
handling goods by farmers and others in the 
trade. 

A few of the more important reasons for 
grading and standardizing may be mentioned. 
In the first place the kind and quality of 
product must be identified before a deal can 
take place. How can a dealer in London 
decide to buy without either seeing a product 
or having it described. Seeing it means a 
consignment sale or the expense of inspecting 
it personally or by an agent, either of which 
costs money and consignment sales are not 
always satisfactory. Disposal of Canada’s 
wheat crop would be almost impossible with- 
out uniform grades. One might, it is true, 
sell on sample but in the case of some prod- 
ucts a sample market is rather difficult to 
imagine. 

Standard grades facilitate financing because 
they enable more exact valuations. A banker 


may not be an expert judge of apples but he 
probably knows that No. 1 apples represent 
the highest grade in this country—A readily 
saleable product. He will therefore be much 
more easily convinced of the soundness of a 
loan based upon such security than would be 
the case when one is obliged to describe his 
products as “good apples.” The banker’s 
idea of “good” may be quite different from 
yours or mine and therefore a loan secured 
by a commodity of uncertain quality is likely 
to be less satisfactory than in the case of a 
graded product. 


Moreover in these days of high transporta- 
tion charges, who can afford to ship unsaleable 
products to market? Who can afford to 
handle such goods or hold them in storage? 

Standardized grades mean the development 
of confidence in a product. Dependability is 
what the consumer wants. If a commodity is 
not dependable in quality it will be kept on 
the retailer’s shelves until a pre-stock taking 
sale removes it at a low price. re 

Moreover co-operatives and other business 
concerns handling farm products in a large 
way, advertise their goods widely. They 
know that effective advertising is very closely 
related to strict uniform grading. In fact it 
will not pay to advertise ungraded products. 
There is a widely quoted saying among 
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advertising men that advertising a poor 
product merely lets more people know about 
it. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
grades is particularly desirable in the case of 
co-operative marketing. The grower of a good 
commodity should receive a premium for the 
extra care and efficiency involved in producing 
a superior product. 


Report of the Central Board of the 
Land and Agricultural Bank of 
South Africa for the year 1931 


The Land and Agricultural Bank of South 
Africa was established under the Land Bank 
Act of 1912 which has been amended several 
times. This Bank is an amalgamation of all 
provincial banks which existed in South 
Africa before the establishment of the Union. 
Its initial capital was made up of the funds 
available in the provincial banks which 
amounted to £2,735,000. In addition to this, 
the Parliament may, from time to time, 
authorize advances to the Central Board 
appointed by the Governor General and con- 
sisting of a general manager and four other 
members. 

The Bank may advance money 

1. To individual farmers on mortgage secured 

by land, for operating their farms, dipping 
tanks, silo and water supply construction. 

2. To settlers who hold land from the 

Crown under lease or licence. 

3. To co-operative societies or companies, 

and to agricultural unions. 

The Bank pays interest upon the moneys 
received from the State at the rate of about 
34 per cent and the rate of interest charged 
by the Bank to farmers actually is 54 per 
cent. Prior to 1921 it was 5 per cent and 
from 1921 to 1931 it was 6 per cent. 

The maximum amount of a loan made to 
individual farmers is £2,000 and an advance 
may not be greater than 60 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land. 

Loans made to individual farmers on the 
security of a mortgage are usually for a 
period of thirty years while short term or 
intermediate loans are made for seasonal 
purposes through the co-operative societies. 

During the year ending December 31, 1931, 
6,896 applications representing £5,094,593 were 
made for advances on mortgage and 4,590 loans 
or 66:5 per cent were granted for an amount 
of £3,453,665 or 67:8 per cent of the amount 
applied for. 

A total sum of £140,570 was also granted 
to farmers in 1931 for fencing, dipping tanks, 
silo and water supply construction. 

During the year an amount of £4,792,060 
was granted to co-operative societies, £1,226,450 





Canadian farmers or business men handling 
farm products who are looking for new 
markets must bear in mind that their products 
will meet competition from other areas and 
perchance other countries. It will pay to 
study trade requirements and competitive 
practices and to build a sales policy around 
a product sold on the basis of standardized 
erades. 


to co-operative companies and £20,174 to 
various agricultural unions. 

For the year ending March 31, 1932, 
Parliament voted £1,145,000 for Land Bank 
purposes. 

Since the Bank was established in 1912 to 
December, 1981, the total number of applica- 
tions for mortgage loans was 61,073 amounting 
to £40,773,441. The number of applications 
granted was 650,048 for an amount of 
£29,488,617 and the number of loans paid out 
was 43,424 for an amount of £24,826286. The 
average of loans made being £572. About 
81:9 per cent of the applications received 
during these twenty years were granted. 

During the same period £2,056,879 were paid 
out for fencing loans and £315,357 for dipping 
tanks In addition to that £315,531 were 
loaned since 1925 for the provision of water 
supply making a grand total of £27,514,053 
paid out as loans to individual farmers from 
1912 to 1931. 

The Reserve Fund of the Bank now stands 
at £876,760. 
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NOTES 


During the first half of 19382 Canada’s 
exports to Great Britain showed some _ sub- 
stantial gains over the same period in 1981. 
In considering these figures one must remem- 
ber that the period includes the winter and 
spring seasons. Wheat exports were up 
4,500,000 cwts. Barley shipments increased 
from 369,867 cwts. to 830,568. Trade in oats 
rose from 447,248 to 1,257,016 cwts. Bacon 
shipments for the first six months of 1931 
were 9,938 cwts. as compared with 105,764 in 
1932. In the case of hams 27,650 cwts. were 
shipped in this period of 1931 as compared 
with 58,447 in 1982. 

Other information with respect to imports 
into the United Kingdom is given in the 
Commercial Intelligence Journal, August 6, 
1932. 


A conference of representatives of the 
Federal and Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture, the National Research Council and 
the Canadian Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists, was held in Toronto during the week 
of August 29th for the purpose of planning 
the co-ordination of agricultural research and 
extension activities throughout the Dominion. 

The conference was called by the Honour- 
able Robert Weir, Federal Minister of Agri- 
culture, who in extending an invitation to the 
cther interested agencies intimated that con- 
siderable success had attended the efforts of 
officers of the Dominion Department to 
co-operate with those in certain Provincial 
Departments. 


The prospect of a downward trend in sheep 
and wool production in Western United States 
is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Washington, D.C. There has 
been a decrease of 8 per cent in the 1932 lamb 
crop while the expectation is that more lambs 
will be marketed this fall with a consequent 
reduction in the replacement of breeding 
stock. Increased supplies of dairy and poultry 
products are forecasted during this fall. 
Apples will be “Fully one-third less abundant 
than last year,” the July forecast being 
134,000,000 bushels. 


August, 1932 


E. G. Grest, Field Assistant in the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch, who was awarded 
the Saskatchewan Agricultural Research 
Foundation Scholarship in June, will register 
in the Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota this fall. 

Before joining the staff of the Agricultural 
Economies Branch Mr. Grest was associated 
with Dr. Wiliam Allen in Farm Management 
work in Saskatchewan. He is a graduate in 
agriculture from the University of Saskatche- 
wan and also obtained his MS. degree from 
that institution. 


A. Gosselin and S. C. Hudson of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch, Ottawa, have 
returned from Nova Scotia, where the field 
work in connection with the study of apple 
production has been completed. Mr. Gosselin 
will be associated with R. Lecuyer, Rural 
Economics Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Quebec, in continuing the work in 
Quebec while Mr. Hudson will join repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, who 
are now collecting data from growers in 
Ontario. 


The College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin is inaugurating, “a group of 
special curricula devised for those students 
who wish to prepare themselves for particular 
industries, such as the Food Industries, Agri- 
cultural Equipment Industry and others.” A 
single departmental major may be selected 
by a student or “split departmental majors” 
may be arranged. These courses are designed 
to appeal to men desiring a knowledge of 
technical agriculture as well as commercial 
subjects. 


A decision of the Court given in connec- 
tion with an Alberta case will be of interest 
to many co-operative associations in Canada, 
particularly those with branches or which are 
locals of a regional or provicial body. The 
court held that the Canadian Livestock 
Co-operative, Alberta, Limited, was respon- 
sible for a blank over-draft made by a branch 
of the association at St. Paul, Alberta. 


Press reports state that the Carnegie 
Foundation has made a grant of $30,000 to 
the University of Alberta for the purpose of 
developing “Little Theatre work, Art and 
Music in rural centres of the provinces.” The 
funds have been placed at the disposal of the 
Department of Extension who have planned 
a three year project. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


of Statistics index of wholesale prices 

for August which marks the first up- 
turn since November, 1931. The amount of 
the increase, which was from 66-6 in July to 
66:8 in August, is not in itself significant, but 
the fact that a slight increase was registered 
may be of importance. The price level of a 
number of basic commodities including sugar, 
rubber, cotton, silk, copper, tin, silver and 
coal registered gains on Canadian and world 
markets. 

Throughout Canada, as well as in other 
countries, there was a disposition to consider 
that the turning point in economic conditions 
had been reached. Satisfactory financing by 
the British Government, an improved tone 
in international relations due to conclusions 
reachea at Lausanne, prospects of increased 
inter-Empire trade resulting from the Ottawa 
conference, evidence of easier money con- 
ditions in the United States all combined to 
give a somewhat more buoyant tone to mar- 
kets and to public sentiment. Those who 
point to the fact that company earnings show 
little increase are met with the statement that 
optimism is based upon prospective earnings 
due to necessary replacements. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory indication of what may be 
ahead is that for about a year prices and the 
trend of business, though slightly downward, 
have passed the period of wild gyrations that 
characterize the earlier stages of a depression. 
Indications of stability have not been lacking 
in recent months. Such stability has pre- 
ceded an up-turn in business during previous 
periods of this nature. 


p THERE was an increase in the Bureau 


AGRICULTURE 


The Canadian agricultural situation is in- 
fluenced more at present by the prospective 
output of major products than by any other 
single factor. The wheat situation appears to be 
more favourable as far as Canada is concerned 
than was the case a year ago. Of greatest im- 
portance is the prospect of a yield of 467,- 


150,000 bushels according to the latest Bureau 
of Statistics estimate. Harvesting operations 
have been conducted under relatively favour- 
able conditions, resulting in satisfactory grades, 
While there is still a large amount of wheat 
in the world the prospects are that the United 
States will be on a domestic basis for the 
present crop year and that such exports as 
are made will come from surplus. stock. 
Latest reports from Russia indicate that ex- 
ports from that country are likely to be light. 
There are indications that Canadian wheat 
may figure more prominently in world trade 
this year than during the crop years of 
1931-32. Prices, throughout August, were 
somewhat above the June and July levels. 
Considered over the period of the past 
eighteen months wheat prices, though very 
low, have shown steadiness. With the excep- 
tion of one month fluctuations they have been 
within a range of ten cents per bushel and 
during most of the period within a six cent 
spread. 

The production of other grains in Canada 
is also in excess of the 1931 crop. 

The prospects for fruits and vegetables are 
varied. The out-turn of apples and peaches 
according to the Dominion Fruit Branch will 
be less than a year ago, and of pears, plums 
and prunes, grapes, celery and onions will be 
greater. 

Butter production for the seven months 
ending July, 1932, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was 3-9 per cent less 
than for the same period 1931. Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba and British Columbia show 
decreases. For July, 1932, the decrease is 
4-8 compared with July a year ago, reduc- 
tions occurring in Ontario and all four West- 
ern Provinces. 

Grading statements of the Dominion Dairy 
Branch for Ontario and Quebec for the period 
December 1, 1931, to September 10, 1932, 
show 912,887 boxes of cheese offered com- 
pared with 802,316 boxes for the corresponding 
period a year ago, 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTIC 


Wholesale Prices 





1926 = 100 
Year 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1 (2) (3) (4) 
Wis svecses 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
Older 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
LOLS ee 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
LOIS ee: 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
AV ioe 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
UU eae 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
Tee fo ees 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
D200 saya 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
ibe LAS Meee 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
19Ge te 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
AY Rae & 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 
1924........ 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 
LEZO a 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
N26 2h ide 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TORUS. oes 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
UE! Rte hegeia iy ke 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 
1920 este 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
1930 .oac3de5 86:6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
LUG] ees... 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 
APT pea een 76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
Feb. iio. 76-0 60-9 45-0 87°5 
Mar shen sas 75-1 59-3 44-] 84-7 
ADT esas 74-4 60-2 47 +3 81-8 
May.. 73-0 58-9 48-2 76°9 
June, Wis 72-2 56-9 47-3 73°1 
A(T) haar ea ah 71-7 55-4 44-8 73-2 
AME s See ote 70-9 54-7 43-0 74:3 
Bepti yor 70-0 52-8 41-1 72-5 
Ontery. Gry 70:4 54-5 44-0 72-1 
Nov. 70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 
i Eine 70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 
1932 

VETS aah 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
LY) 9 Peay 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 
MAL Fo ae. 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
April. fa 68-4 51-1 44.5 62-1 
May....... 67-7 49-9 44-6 58:7 
UNG See ees 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 
Alf Lia alae bel 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 
August .... 66-8 48°33 41-7 59-3 





Retail Production (6) 
prices Av. 1919 — 1924 = 100 
and cost 








| | | | a | a | eens | ceneeneee eee 





of Industrial| Physical | Agricul- Cold 
services pro- |volume of/tural mar-| Storage 
(5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
GOA d . isye wleeie sods aadiane steel Osea. a ne eee 
6620 Pee soit. SPE aes 4 ee kale 
OF B acs shice cine <9 are Bina loml Season eer 
(2B uae > 6g o.ce ey ce ee ee) 
B66 on cace stp aves oooh Pal steeds see ae eee 
OF di. rola Ae Sn ot ee 
107-2 88-3 93-8 70-4 133-1 
124-2 97-1 100-0 81-6 125-3 
109-2 80-8 85-6 90-7 117-2 
100-0 102-9 98 -7 123-5 93-2 
100-0 116-4 110-8 123-6 94-2 
98-0 116-3 109-8 137-0 130-2 
99-3 124-9 117-6 148-2 126-5 
100-0 146-0 134-7 137-8 131-0 
98-4 156-2 145-9 133-3 144-9 
98-9 172-8 168-7 210-3 135-8 
99-9 192-5 184-1 131-9 127-7 
99-2 164-0 153-3 132-4 162-8 
89-6 138-4 129-3 142-8 162-4 
95-1 141-7 131-2 100-9 134-7 
94-1 145-6 138-9 187-7 165-4 
92-4 153-1 141-6 139-7 220-3 
91-7 145-6 138-7 174-7 227-4 
90-4 158-2 149-1 175-1 216-0 
88-9 133-9 129-5 195-7 192-9 
88-8 138-5 126-6 149-9 142-6 
89-1 132-3 122-1 124-5 129-8 
88-0 137-3 126-7 254-4 127-3 
86-6 130-5 118-4 73-4 126-4 
86:6 125-0 117-3 79-7 136-0 
86-1 119-0 111-2 58-3 130-0 
85-4 125-6 113-8 99-5 151-7 
84-5 128-7 127-3 125-4 176-0 
83-9 122-4 126-4 117.8 168-8 
83-7 116-6 124-5 137-9 164-6 
81-8 132-7 128-7 107-7 142-8 
81-0 118-2 111-6 558-3 138-5 
alte 109-0 121-7 415-5 147-8 





[el Rese TS aa FS UNE rahe. NN Bet ty Ue Eee ae 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 


34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 


4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 181-185, 


290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 


6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8. 


The Dominion Live Stock Branch Intelli- 
gence Service reporting on the four Western 
Provinces and Ontario and Quebec, finds the 
marketing of hogs for the seven months end- 
ing July this year to have been greatly in 
excess of last year in all provinces except 
Quebec. For the same provinces there was 
a substantial decrease in the number of com- 
mercial cattle marketed at stock yards in 
July, 1932, compared with July, 1931. 

The August index of prices for field pro- 
ducts (page 78) as a group was almost iden- 
tical with that of July and also of August, 
1931. The index of animal products, though 
one per cent higher than for July was 15:1 


52546 


points below August, 1931. As pointed out 
in previous issues of this publication the field 
products index, which is weighted heavily with 
grains, declined much more rapidly during 
1930 and 1931, and reached a point of stabil- 
ity much quicker than did the animal products 
index. This tendency has been noted in 
previous depressions and has on each occasion 
brought a rapid shift from grain to live stock 
production. With relatively little change in 
the price level of field products but a much 
greater total production, particularly of grains, 
the prospect is for greater returns to those 
who have recently experienced rather lean 
years. 
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THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS, MARKET 
STATISTICS AND OUTLOOK SERVICES 


noe sometimes ask the purpose of 

government crop reports, market statis- 
tics and similar information. Questioning is 
usually most pronounced during periods of 
declining or low prices. It is held that state- 
ments which indicate that a bountiful harvest 
is in prospect or that supplies or storage hold- 
ings are large tend to further depress an 
already weakened market. 

To the casual observer or the farmer who 
sees the price of his product decline with the 
publication of such reports it appears that 
there is much truth in the contention and 
good grounds for criticism, 


Higher Prices Desired 

If such reports are issued by unofficial 
bodies and are “coloured” or influenced by 
personal desires there is just cause for com- 
plaint. Every effort should be made to con- 
trol or eliminate such reports. There should 
be no criticism of government reports how- 
ever. It is not the desire of governments that 
producers of agricultural products be forced 
to take lower prices. Conditions of produc- 
tion—the ease with which people can start 
farming, the possibility of expanding produc- 
tion by increasing acreage, using more fer- 
tihzer or by more intensive farming and 
feeding—all tend to increase output when 
conditions are favourable and thus to keep 
agricultural prices at a reasonable level with- 
out government intervention. Governments 
are more often concerned with efforts to raise 
prices of farm products. Examples of such 
efforts are apparent in the legislative enact- 
ments of almost every province, state or 
country in recent history. 

Why then are government reports issued 
which may result in lower prices when in- 


creased production or large stocks are re- . 


ported? In reply it must first be noted that 
such reports are issued at stated periods and 
are intended to give a true statement of 
conditions. Thus they report the favourable 
as well as the unfavourable conditions. The 
reports which tend to increase prices are 
frequently overlooked or soon forgotten how- 
ever. 


Modern Business 
formation 
One of the functions of governments is to 
provide the public with reliable and up-to- 
date information necessary to the conduct of 
trade. It was not necessary, when every farm 
was a self-sufficient unit to provide farmers 
with information on production in another 
province or country. And, of course, there 


Dependent Upon In- 


were no middlemen or residents of towns or 
cities in those days who were interested in 
supplies and prices. Times have changed 
however. The farmer can no longer intelli- 
gently conduct his business without knowing 
the prospects in competing regions. The 
consumer can no longer buy intelligently 
unless provided with reliable information; 
trade can not function without up-to-the 
minute reports of supplies, stocks and prices. 
Modern merchandising cannot be conducted 
“in the dark” or on the machinery or in- 
formation that met requirements of a gener- 
ation ago. One may be inclined to debate the 
advantages of modern methods over those of 
our fathers but there is nothing we can do 
about it except make the best of what we 
now have. The world is going ahead, not- 
withstanding temporary setbacks. 


Assuming then that information is valuable 
and necessary it is in the interests of all 
concerned that it be reliable. Reliability in 
this connection is based upon two conditions: 
first, ability to obtain and interpret the neces- 
sary data, and second, freedom from bias in 
such interpretation. It is believed that gov- 
ernments are generally in a better position 
to provide these two conditions than are 
private agencies. It is appreciated in this 
connection that there are some observers and 
semi-official agencies engaged in crop report- 
ing and in the provision of basic trade statis- 
tics which are comparable in most respects 
to official government bodies. In some in- 
stances these have through usuage become, 
in reality, the official sources of data. 


It is sometimes assumed that if govern- 
ments would stop giving reports and statistics 
on crop prospects, yields and movements to 
market prices would be more satisfactory. 
This, of course, overlooks the fact that such 
reports would be made available even though 
governments refrained from issuing them. 
Nothing short of complete prohibition of 
news would prevent private or semi-public 
bodies issuing reports. And such reports, no 
longer subject to check by official reports of 
the government, would be more liable to the 
charge that they were biased than is the case 
under existing conditions. If all public re- 
ports or statements were prohibited prices 
would be influenced unduly by rumours and 
half truths. Stray bits of information would 
assume, for example, the importance accorded 
the news furnished by passengers or ships’ 
crews in olden days concerning crop prospects 
in other parts and which, on occasions, caused 
prices to fluctuate widely. But it is useless 
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to assume that reports could be eliminated | 


—modern means of communication were de- 
signed to keep people better informed and 
modern business requires their use. The best 
that can be hoped for is reasonable super- 
vision and assurance that information con- 
veyed to the public and upon which market 
quotations are based is as complete and trust- 
worthy as it is humanly possible to make it. 
Official government reports, though liable to 
human error and as yet incomplete and im- 
perfect, do, nevertheless, tend to ensure 
reliability, 

For the benefit of those who feel that “too 
much information” ruins prices, it may be of 
interest to note what has happened to the 
price of a commodity unaffected by official 
statistics. We have such a commodity in the 
case of hides. There are no official reports on 
the current stocks of hides in Canada. Some 
information is available from the large pack- 
ers and abattoirs but otherwise the record is 
incomplete. There is also an absence of periodic 
reports which influence the prices of some other 
commodities. This would appear to represent 
the ideal condition sought by those who op- 
pose government reports and statistics, but 
judging by the complaints of many engaged 
in this trade, conditions are far from ideal; 
and surely few will contend that with hides 
selling at one and one-half cents per pound 
prices are satisfactory. Some with whom the 
writer has been in touch contend that fair 
prices and stability can only be attained in 
this industry by the provision of complete 
and reliable information comparable to that 
available to persons engaged in other busi- 
nesses. 


Outlook Service 


In recent years there has been an extension 
of the intelligence services of government and 
educational institutions by the provision of 
annual outlook reports. Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan farmers are now being provided 
with such a service. Preparation of such re- 
ports has been an important feature of the 
work of Federal and State Agricultural Ser- 
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vices in the United States for some years 
past. In a later issue of Tur Economic 
ANNALIST it may be possible to discuss this 
development in some detail but at this time 
only a brief description will be given. 

In the minds of those responsible for the 
establishment of outlook services, wherever 
such programs have been instituted, are two 
facts: first, the realization that Departments 
of the Government and Colleges of Agricul- 
ture are in possession of much useful infor- 
mation on trends of production, crop con- 
ditions, prices, storage holdings, competition 
and so forth, that is not being used to the 
fullest extent by farmers; and, second, that 
every farmer does or should give consideration 
annually, or more often, to his program of pro- 
duction for the next year or period of years 
and that for the preparation of an intelligent 
program much information of the sort already 
mentioned is necessary. 

The purpose of the outlook service, then, 
is to concentrate at a given period each year, 
usually during the month of January or 
February, upon the consolidation of all useful 
information issued during the year by the 
various intelligence and crop reporting services 
and the preparation of a report dealing with 
the outlook for each farm product. 

It is not the intention of such a program 
to displace existing services but rather to 
strengthen and support them and by direction 
and concentration at a given period each year 
to focus attention upon the need for planning 
and upon the information that will make 
possible an intelligent production and market- 
ing program. 

It might be well to conclude with the ob- 
servation that the accuracy and usefulness of 
crop and market information is largely de- 
pendent upon the co-operation accorded by 
farmers and others who possess or have access 
to production and trade statistics. Provision 
of such information in as complete and accu- 
rate a form as possible when it is requested 
by official bodies will do much to ensure 
worthwhile reports, 

J. F. BOOTH. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS MEET AT OXFORD 


R. J. E. LATTIMER, Professor of Agri- 

cultural Economics at Macdonald Col- 

lege who attended the June meeting of the 

Agricultural Economics Society of Great 

Britain as a representative of the Canadian 

Society, has submitted the following com- 
ments. 

“The Summer meeting of the Agricultural 
Economic Society was held June 24 to 27, 
1932, at Oxford, where the first general meet- 
ing was held in 1926. It is the custom to 


hold meetings of this society twice annually, 
hence the term “summer meeting” for the 
session referred to. Even with the oppor- 
tunity of two sessions annually, the June 
session was a large and representative gather- 
ing. The program discussed the possibility 
of technical improvements in agriculture con- 
tributing to the depression, prices, the relation 
of producers and consumers cooperative 
societies, some economic problems of the 
strawberry industry and a concluding paper 
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of a socialogical nature on changes in rural 
hfe as they affect the younger generation. 

In addition to the attractiveness of the 
papers presented, the time of the meeting 
from Friday evening to Monday morning, 
may have accounted partly for the good 
attendance as perhaps some might find it 
possible to spare a week-end when otherwise 
attendance would be impossible. Further, 
attendance was somewhat increased by repre- 
sentatives from Denmark, Sweden, and five 
from Germany. 

Owing to the death of the President Elect 
for 1932-33, the late Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
first evening of the session was devoted to an 
address by Professor Adams, of Oxford, 
describing the contribution of the late presi- 
dent to agriculture generally. 

Saturday, the 25th, was pretty well occupied 
by papers but these were not allowed to inter- 
fere with the evening sing song under the 
capable leadership of “George Dallas” with the 
able assistance of the pianist, Mr. Dykes. 

Sunday, the 26th, found the party touring 
through Oxfordshire, where a farm was visited 
which reveals to-day some of the same bound- 
ary demarkations as mentioned in the charter 
from King Edward, the son of Alfred the 


Great, a copy of which was given to each by 
the genial escort, C. 8. Orwin. Another farm 
was pointed out where growing wheat during 
the so-called depression times for the corn 
grower, since 1885, has resulted in the operator 
acquiring a considerable section of the earth’s 
surface, at present employing 300 men and 
six hundred horses to grow grain which is 
reported not profitable at present with this 
organization. 

Return from the tour was planned to allow 
time for short addresses from those present 
from foreign countries and distant parts. 
Judging from the tenor of these remarks, the 
depression in agriculture is by no means 
purely local, political assistance not always 
what has been hoped for, but confidence 
general that conditions must soon improve. 

Throughout the session the program was not 
overcrowded, leaving what might ordinarily 
be expected to be ample time for discussion. 
Yet so interesting were the papers and so free 
the discussion that the time allotted for this 
discussion appeared barely sufficient. Such a 
happy result must have been indeed gratifying 
to those responsible for the program and 
arrangement of the meeting.” 


FARMING, A MODE OF LIFE? 


ERIODICALLY the statement is made 
that farming is not a business but a 
mode of life. This thought grows out of the 
fact that certain returns from agriculture are 
never measured in dollars and cents. They 
are psychological. They arise partly from the 
amenities of country life and partly from the 
close association of those in the family circle 
and with the business. Farming is one way 
of making a living but too frequently these 
psychic returns are over-emphasized and very 
often the enjoyment of such is not at- 
tained in the fullest degree by reason of un- 
economic methods of management. The in- 
terpretation often given to this expression is 
apt to be dangerous in that it may lead to 
a fatalistic attitude towards economic and 
social progress in agricultural industry for it 
implies that agriculture is not susceptible to 
business organization. 

We suspect that those who favour this idea 
have not examined the economic and social 
records of the development of agriculture. 
When men were largely engaged in pastoral 
pursuits agriculture may have been a mode 
of life. When they began to till the soil and 
to have permanent habitations agriculture 
became an art. Good husbandry was the 
objective. Payments for goods and services 
were made in kind. Valuations were not 
exact. Production was then on a small scale 


but as knowledge of hushandry increased sur- 
pluses grew. Trade and commerce developed 
from the local market to the metropolitan 
centre and even became international. Agri- 
culture then began to be commercialized. 
Farm practices and farm management were 
no longer governed by individual or local 
needs but were dictated by prices of goods 
and services established in central or world 
markets. 

The farmer thus became a producer of raw 
materials for sale. Out of this income he 
had very largely to provide food, fuel and 
shelter for his family. He must also provide 
education, religious instruction and recreation 
besides protecting their health. 

His problem has thus become one of secur- 
ing dividends from his business. To do this 
he must secure as large a share as is possible 
out of the prices which consumers are willing 
to pay for his products. This demands a 
knowledge of prices. Thus farmers must put 
themselves into the position of being able to 
interpret prices and to apply such information 
to the organization of their farm and market- 
ing enterprises. “They must place them- 
selves in a position to reap the same sort 
of rewards that corporate businesses have ac- 
complished by means of consciously organized 
economic power and _ increased economic 
enlightenment. This is not an easy task.” 
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Its accomplishment requires the application 
of the principles of business to agricultural 
industry. 


The modern farmer is an entrepreneur— 
an owner and organizer of a business in which 
he and members of his family perform a good 
deal of the manual work connected with the 
enterprise. He buys and sells commodities. 
He employs labour and directs it. He seeks 
an income which will enable a satisfactory 
standard of living. It may be well, therefore, 
for all those interested in agriculture to bear 


ECONOMIC 


A New Factor in Agricultural Marketing. Mr. 
Ami Wi. (Street CI: M00; Head of 
Markets Division, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Street gives us in this fourteen page 
booklet an account of the history and sig- 
nificance of the National Mark in Great 
Britain. It shows the rapid changes and ad- 
vances which have taken place in the Old 
Country with respect to the marketing of 
home grown products in order to meet com- 
petition from abroad, 


Effective change dates from 1923, when the 
Linlithgow Committee appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to study marketing 
costs made recommendations in a series of 
reports for radical change of method. “The 
British producer,” their report stated, “must 
break the inertia of custom; standardization 
with organization is the direction in which he 
must set his future course.” 


The Committee recommended that the 
Ministry of Agriculture should devote far 
more attention to marketing and commercial 
problems. The advice was followed. A Mar- 
kets Branch was formed in 1924, and a pro- 
gram of investigation, education and demon- 
stration was put in hand. This led to the 
passing of the Agricultural Producer (grading 
and marketing) Act, 1928, which empowered 
the Minister of Agriculture to make regula- 
tions establishing and defining statutory grade 
designations. 


The Act provided also for the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide trade mark—the 
National Mark. The Government assumed 
the pioneer task of building up the good will 
of the Mark and for that purpose made a 
grant to the Ministry of Agriculture of 
£55,000 for National Mark publicity for the 
year 1930. “Sooner or later, however,” Mr. 
Street states, “it will be necessary for pro- 
ducers and packers themselves to assume this 
responsibility for the commodity in which 
they are concerned. For it is not the func- 
tion of the State to carry permanently the 


ital and surplus. 


in mind that farming will be a better way of 
getting a living when it is organized on a 
business basis. 

Farmers who regard agriculture as a mode 
of life are not likely to enjoy it for any great 
length of time. Those outside the ranks of 
agriculturists should bear in mind that those 
who enjoy the country most are those whose 
economic dividends are sufficient to enable 
the leisure for reading, reflection, recreation, 
home life and to see the “beauties of nature.” 


J. COKE. 


LITERATURE 


burden of the continuous propaganda neces- 
sary to keep home-produce of all kinds ‘in 
the limelight,’ nor would it be fair to other 
industries that it should do so.” 





“Some Possibilities And Limitations Of Inter- 
mediate Credit In New York State,” by 
V. B. Hart and W. I. Myers, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management, New York State College of 
Agriculture, mimeograph report. 

“The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
of which there are 12, were created by the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, for the pur- 
pose of providing agricultural credit at reason- 
able rates for periods intermediate between 
that of the short-term commercial bank loans 
and farm mortgage loans. The directors of 
the Federal Land Banks are ex-officio direct- 
ors of the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
The authorized capital of each intermediate 
credit bank is $5,000,000 all of which was sub- 
scribed by the Treasurer of the United States.” 

“A Federal Intermediate Credit Bank can- 
not loan money directly to an _ individual 
farmer. It makes loans indirectly to farm- 
ers by discounting farmer’s notes for local 
banks and agricultural credit corporations and 
by making loans to co-operative marketing 
associations secured by warehouse receipts. 
The Intermediate Credit Banks obtain funds 
for loaning by the issue and sale to the in- 
vesting public of debentures secured by the 
notes of farmers and co-operatives.” 

The authors outline how an agricultural 
credit corporation functions. “It must have 
a paid-in capital stock of at least $10,000 which 
is usually invested in government or other 
high-grade bonds and pledged with the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank as security for loans. 
The interest on these bonds, however, is pay- 
able to the credit corporation. The credit 
corporation is then permitted to rediscount 
notes of financially sound farmers up to 
approximately five times its unimpaired cap- 
The stock of a credit cor- 
poration does not carry double liability as 
in the case of bank stock.” 
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“The individual farmer submits a note and 

a credit statement showing ‘what he owns 
and what he owes’ with his application for a 
loan. If the financial statement is not satis- 
factory collateral may be required. 
The usual length of time for which loans are 
made is for the crop growing period or about 
nine months, although loans for the purchase 
of live stock can be renewed up to a period 
of three years provided regular repayments 
are made.” 

The authors state that “the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank is not a charitable in- 
stitution and has no money to give farmers. 
It does, however, provide an opportunity for 
farmers and other rural business men to help 
themselves and to help their community by 
bringing in outside capital for use in meeting 
the legitimate needs of agriculture.” 





Economic Policy for American Agriculture. 
Edward A. Duddy, Editor. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinovs. 


This volume contains eleven papers pre- 
sented by leading American Economists who 
assembled at a conference on Economic 
Policy for American Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in September, 1931. 

Space does not permit a review of the 
papers or an expression of the views of 
individual economists. A summary of pro- 
ceedings and results is presented in the 
introduction by Mr, M. L. Wilson, of the 
Montana State College. He states:— 

“As one reads the following chapters one 
finds there a true recognition of the scope 
and complexity of the problem of evolving 
a wise policy for American agriculture. One 
finds that agriculture is part of a still larger 
and still more complex economic structure, 
and that it is idle to talk of a prosperous 
agriculture when the industries are idle and 
millions of people in the cities are without 
adequate purchasing power. The problem 
reaches over into an international sphere of 
action in which political fears and post-war 
recrimination express themselves in prohibitive 
tariffs, and in the stimulation of home pro- 
duction of agricultural products with conse- 
quent minimizing of imports.” 

“One is not surprised to find a lack of 
assurance in the ideas expressed in the follow- 
ing chapters with reference to the possibility 
of formulating a policy for agriculture, and 
still less assurance as to what that policy 
should be. Rather, the Conference program 
as a whole was an effort to take the measure 
of the task, to see its scope, to determine 
objectives, and to feel the way toward some 
machinery of organization by which policies 


might be framed and made to work. There 
was recognition of the fact that a policy 
designed to deal with the emergency of un- 
sold crop surpluses in 1931, might not be good 
policy in the long run. Nor was anyone 
hardy enough to take the view that the 
changes which were so clearly marked in the 
trend of exports, of consumption, and of 
population would continue indefinitely. A 
policy—any policy—must take such changes 
into account. The difficulty of doing so under 
the pressure of giving immediate relief to a 
distressed industry was the constant theme of 
the Conference.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MacGregor, J. J—A Study of Livestock 
Movements in Cornwall and Devon. Seale- 
Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon, 

Saunders, S. A——-The Economic Welfare of 
the Maritime Provinces. $1,000 Prize Essay 
in competition conducted by Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Warren, Stanley W.—Multiple Correlation 
Analysis as Applied to Farm Management 
Research. Memoir 141, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Lininger, F. F—Potato Marketing in Penn- 
sylvania. Bulletin 278. The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Ostrolenk, Bernard—The Surplus Farmer— 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York 
and London, 


The following were inadvertently omitted 
from the bibliography of Canadian Publica- 
tions and Papers on Agricultural Economics, 
1931-32, listed in last month’s issue of THs 
Economic ANNALIST. 

Gilbert, A. Geo—Statut Actuel de la Pro- 
duction de la Graine de Trefle Rouge au Can- 
ada, avec Référence Spéciale aux Comtés de 
Prescott et Russell, Ont. ‘Scientific Agricul- 
ture,’ Volume XII, No. 7, March, 1932, pp. 
447-452. 

Snesarev, V. N—The Optimum Ratios of the 
Distribution of The Three Factors of Pro- 
duction on Poultry Farms in British Columbia. 
“Scientific Agriculture,” Volume XII, No. 6, 
February, 1931, pp. 372-378. 

Swanson, W.—The Depression and the Way 
Out. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1931, $2. 





The 1931 report of the Minister of Agri- 
culture for Canada indicates that there were 
264 cow testing associations with 3,297 herds 
and 30,261 cows under test in Canada in 1930. 
There was an increase in number of cows 
tested of 39 per cent over the previous year, 
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NOTES 


Shippers and selling organizations in the 
Okanagan Valley of British Columbia have 
entered into an agreement under a cartel 
plan for the disposition of the 1932 apple 
crop. The agreement provides for the market- 
ing of 40 per cent of the crop on the domestic 
market and for the exporting or storing of 
60 per cent. The agreement presupposes good 
intent on the part of the shippers who are 
bound by a substantial deposit. Latest re- 
ports state that shipping organizations repre- 
senting 95 per cent of the total Okanagan 
tonnage have voluntarily signed up and pub- 
lic opinion is bringing strong pressure to bear 
on the remaining 5 per cent. The Cartel 
Committee consists of five members, two of 
which are appointed by the Associated Grow- 
ers; one by Sales Service and two by the 
Shippers Council from members who are not 
afflhated with either of the other bodies. 
Major M. V. McGuire, managing director of 
Kidstons Limited, an independent fruit pack- 
ing company, is Chairman of Cartel Com- 
mittee. 





The Quebec Pomological Society held a 
summer meeting on August 18 and 19. About 
200 members attended the meeting and en- 
joyed a “tour” through a few orchards of 
Abbotsford, Rougemont and St. Hilaire, the 
most important apple districts of the Province 
of Quebec. A banquet was given at the 
Windsor Hotel, Granby, on the evening of 
August 18, and among the speakers were 
Mr. M. F. Desmarais, President of the Pomo- 
logical Society, Hon. Ad. Godbout, Minister 
of Agriculture, J. H. Lavoie, Chief of the 
Horticulture Division. Other federal and pro- 
vincial agricultural workers were also present. 
At this meeting the Agricultural Economics 
Branch of Ottawa was represented by Mr. 
J. Coke, Assistant Commissioner and Mr, A. 
Gosselin, Dr. Bond and Prof. Peck, of Cornell 
University, were also present. 





During the week of August 29, representa- 
tives of the various agricultural Departments, 
Colleges and agencies interested in agricul- 
ture met in Toronto at the call of the Hon- 
ourable Robert Weir, Federal Minister of 


Agriculture, to discuss certain agricultural 
problems and to consider ways of bringing 
about closer co-operation between all govern- 
ments and institutional agencies serving agri- 
culture. The Conference recommended the 
formation of a National Committee on Agri- 
cultural Services to be composed of the 
Federal and Provincial Minister of Agriculture 
and Federal and Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittees to be composed of Deputy Ministers 
and representatives of Government Depart- 
ments, educational and other institutions 
interested in agricultural development. 





The Census of Canada, 1931, indicates that 
80:5 per cent of our farmers own all of the 
land they operate, 9-3 per cent are part- 
owners and part tenants, and 10:2 per cent 
rent all of the land they farm. The corre- 
sponding figures of 86:5, 5-6 and 7-9 for 1921 
indicate the trend toward tenancy during the 
past decade. The shift was a little greater 
in Canada than in the United States, where, 
however, the number of owner operators 
represents a smaller percentage of the total. 
The 1930 United States Census indicates that 
57:6 per cent of the farmers owned the land 
they operated compared with 61-9 per cent in 
1920. 


ere 


The winners of the two Gold Medals 
awarded this year by the Agricultural Merit 
Order of the Province of Quebec are Mr. 
Hugene Dumas, of St. Michel de Bellechasse, 
and Mr. Georges Ed. Houle, of Nicolet. The 
Agricultural Merit Order holds an annual 
competition in one of the five districts into 
which the Province is divided for the selec- 
tion of the most progressive farmers. The 
celebration of this event took place at the 
Quebec Exhibition on September 7, and Hon. 
A. Godbout, Minister of Agriculture, awarded 
the medals to the winners, 





According to information supplied by 1,791 
labour organizations reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, unemployment among trade 
union workers, which had reached 23 per cent 
in April of this year, declined slightly in May 
and again in June but was still a little in 
excess of the 21-1 per cent registered in 
December, 1931. 





The Division of Co-operative Marketing, 
Federal Farm Board, Washington, D.C., in a 
recent statement gives the number of farmers 
marketing and purchasing associations in the 
United States, 1931-32, as 11,900, the member- 
ship 3,200,000 and volume of business $1,925,- 
000,000. Over two-thirds of the associations 
are located in the corn-and-wheat belt areas. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


maintained the level reached in August. 


[) usin September wholesale prices 
The 


index number of retail prices 
declined slightly. Industrial production and 
physical volume of business were lower. 
Employment in Ontario and Quebec showed 
an unexpected upturn as at Oct. 1. 

Most of the gains in wholesale prices were 
registered in the non-agricultural groups such 
as iron and its products, non-ferrous metals, 
wood, wood products and paper advanced as 
well. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
were also higher in September. 


Attention of the readers of The Annalist 
is drawn to the fact that the indexes of physi- 
cal volume of business, industrial production, 
agricultural marketings and cold storage hold- 
ings (page 86) which are computed by the 
General Statistics Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics have been converted to a 
1926 base. 


AGRICULTURE 


The total index number of wholesale prices 
of Canadian farm products receded from 48:3 
to 46-9. 

There was actually an increase in the index 
of animal products, advances occurring in the 
prices of eggs, wool, milk, calves and hogs. 
Butter prices also showed greater strength. In 
the case of field products, however, there was 
a decline in the index from 41-7 to 38-9. 

Wheat prices particularly have slumped 
under a heavy movement to market and satis- 
factory crop reports from southern wheat-pro- 
ducing countries. It is now believed that 
wheat supplies during the 1932-33 season will 
be in excess of requirements of importing 
countries and this in spite of decreased com- 
petition to date at least from Russia, Argen- 
tine and Australia. The Wheat Situation, pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, reports that dur- 
ing the first eleven weeks of the present ship- 
ping year Russian exports were but 16-4 per 
cent of the shipments a year ago, Australian 


exports 82°3 per cent, and those from Argen- 
tine 52°4 per cent, while shipments from other 
exporting countries were 38-2 per cent of last 
year’s shipments during the same period. 


Exports from North America have largely 
been Canadian because of the holding policy 
of the United States Farm Board. In other 
words, up to October 21 Canada had supplied 
more than fifty per cent of the wheat entering 
into international trade. Wheat prices have, 
however, struck new lows during this period. 
Prices of other grains such as barley, oats and 
rye also moved downward. An improvement 
was registered in the case of flax. 


Shipments of apples overseas are below those 
of the last two years to date. According to 
the Empire Marketing Board Weekly Intelli- 
gence Fruit Report of October 12 our ship- 
ments in terms of boxes during 1930-31 were 
1,078,000, in 1931-32, 1,493,000, and 1932-33, 
969,000. Actually the decline has taken place 
in the quantity of apples shipped in barrels 
while the amount shipped in boxes is larger 
than last year. 

The index number of agricultural marketings 
rose from 120-9 to 133-2. The movement of 
grains was an important factor in this rise. 
At mid-October there was a heavy movement 
of live stock which may continue for some 
time because of the necessity of some farmers 
obtaining cash. Against this, however, is the 
fact that feed is plentiful. 

Cold storage holdings were slightly lower. 
The index for August was 106-4 whereas in 
September it receded to 104-9. On October 1 
stocks of creamery butter were 18-06 per cent 
below those on hand on the same date a year 
ago. Storage holdings of cheese were 3°23 per 
cent above those of last year on the same 


date. Supplies of fresh eggs were 39°32 per 
‘cent higher but are below the 5-year 
average. Holdings of pork were 17-46 


per cent above those of last year and supplies 
of beef were 6°15 per cent higher. Veal stocks 
had also increased to 26:90 per cent above 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices 1926 = 100 
—_—————— |} and cost —_——_—— 
All com-|{| Farm Field | Animal of Industrial] Physical | Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services pro-  |volume of/tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 ii MEER cam POE lee 
65-5 69-2 64:9 79-0 BHO) | wciciente esta Teal ee 
70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 67'S: | 4:. shod sheediebalha yeu atlas locate a ore ae 
84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 COO Peds amok ailiths ee Sta 6] eRe cote ne enna 
114:3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BOO |. ck) ae ee ea os a ee ad 
127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OF 8 |e. eaten een sie RL eee ee et ee 
134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 65-3 71-3 64-6 47-1 
155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 69-9 75-0 63-1 94-2 
110-0 102-8 100-3 108-35 109-2 60-4 66-5 78-6 86-4 
97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 76-9 79-1 82-8 82-8 
98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 83-8 85-5 92-1 87-6 
99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 82-4 84-6 102-1 114-9 
102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 89-7 90-9 103-8 108-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 105-6 106-1 98-6 110-0 
96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-8 117-3 123-7 112-8 
95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 127-4 125-5 83-7 109-6 
86-6 2-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 108-0 109-5 78°2 128-4 
72-2 56°3 43-6 77-6 89-6 90-4 93-5 80-6 125-7 
76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 95-1 96-1 98-6 76-6 122-2 
76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 94-1 99-2 101-0 71-3 145-4 
75-1 59-3 44-] 84-7 92-4 101-0 102-2 59-3 151-2 
74-4 60-2 47 +3 81-8 91-7 92-9 97-1 72: 157-6 
73:0 58-9 48-2 76-9 90-4 92-5 96-6 66-6 152-6 
72:2 56-9 47-3 73:1 88-9 84-3 89-6 131-1 145-0 
q1e7 55-4 44-8 i3°2 88-8 90-3 93-4 79-2 107-1 
70-9 54-7 43-0 74°3 89-1 87-0 90-3 97-1 101-5 
70-0 52-8 41-] 72-5 88-0 90-9 92-9 77°3 104-3 
70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 86-6 85-1 88-5 61-8 102-8 
70-6 55-8 46-0 feet 86-6 85-5 88-6 91-1 105-1 
70-3 53-0 42-2 71-1 86-1 79-3 83-6 83-3 113-3 
69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 80-0 83-8 73°9 133-6 
69-2 §2-1 43-7 66-2 84-5 81-3 85-4 66-8 157-6 
69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 76-9 81-8 69-4 150-2 
68-4 51-1 44.5 62-1 83°7 68-2 75-3 70-8 144-1 
67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 74-6 79-9 62-0 120-9 
66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 81-0 76-9 81-4 113-9 116-9 
66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 80-8 74-2 78°3 83-2 112-2 
66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 81-5 73°6 78-1 120-8 106-4 
66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 81-3 71-9 77+1 133-2 104-9 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables, 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 
pp. 181-185 290-293. 1926 = 100. | 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly meographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8. % sae 


those of October 1, 1931. Mutton and lamb  year™s compared with last year, the reduction 
supplies were 27:44 per cent lower. Broilers amounting to about fifty per cent. However, 
were scarce as compared with last year, the total storage stocks of poultry, including 
supply in storage being about one-third as turkeys, geese and ducks, were about twenty 
great. Similarly, stocks of fowl were low this per cent above those of last year. 





The total value of Danish exports of agri- cattle and barley. The chief reason for this 
cultural products was 432 million kroner in decline isthe duties and import reattietions 
the first half of 19382 whereas it was 519 kroner Anica (aati ki Wee a Ae 
during the same period of 1931. The volume °°°P'€@ In importing countries. Exports of 
of goods has not fallen off materially but bacon, eggs and potatoes show substantial in- 
there was a decline in the exports of beef, creases in 1932 as compared with 1981. 
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ADJUSTING PRODUCTION TO DEMAND 


| eel connection with an economic survey of 
the marketing of milk in the Sydney-Glace 
Bay area of Nova Scotia conducted jointly by 
the Economics Branches of the Dominion and 
Nova Scotia Departments of Agriculture and 
with the co-operation of St. Francis Xavier 
University, some information was obtained 
which indicates how a particular group of pro- 
ducers are adjusting production to market de- 
mands. The population of the several centres 
included in the survey amounts to 70,753 
which, together with surrounding villages and 
farm population, totals over 80,000. 

In this study data on the production and 
distribution of milk by 91 individuals or firms 
supplying milk were obtained. Of these 88 
were farmers who operated milk routes for the 
sale of their own milk, a number of whom also 
purchased a small quantity from neighbours. 
The other three firms purchased all or the 
major portion of their requirements. These 
three handled about one-third of the total 
business. 

Tasizt 1.—Average Daily Retail Ssles of Milk by 


91 Distributors for the Twelve Months Ending 
August 31, 1931. 


Average Per cent 

Month daily of yearly 

sales average 

(quarts) 

ANUBIS ck eee 9,824 102 
Pe DPUAI > biveeeerinh inet 10,011 104 
Wearole alte wade anes: 10,210 107 
pri Dea ico aetaaemee tae 10,115 106 
NE 97 2 RN de OR Tord 9,911 103 
UII Jair aides ad Cle ch ee ates 9,433 98 
REE ckaoh. «goa, hentai an: 9,058 94 
PUSS G Ene ee dee Oe a 8,735 91 
eptember! joy\lee sees 9,135 95 
ADOT ORE: i458. ee Ieee 4,356 98 
IVOVETIDOL, 5.6 tack aeons 9,563 100 
Déecemberss.. YN es 9,825 102 
AN piageg gn tit 9,598 100 


In Table 1 the monthly average sales of 
milk per day are given. The seasonal varia- 
tion runs from 9 per cent below the yearly 
average in August to 7 per cent above average 
for March or a range of 16 points. The expla- 
nation of the low consumption in the summer 
months is probably traceable in part to the 
departure of many families from the city for 
nearby seaside resorts and to the country gen- 
erally during the hot months, thus reducing 
the number of city customers; and in part to 
the difficulty of keeping milk fresh during this 
period, which also reduces purchases. These 
are sales of milk for consumption as such; 
they do not reflect sales of milk to ice cream 


parlours or restaurants except in a very lim- 
ited way. 


Taste 2.—Average Daily Retail Sales of Milk by 
Three Distributors Who Purchase All or the 
Major Portion of the Milk They Handle(*) 








Average Per cent 

Month daily of yearly 

sales average 

(quarts) 

EATS out ira 3) fous 2,813 99 
JAC Gay gy eo oe rs 2,946 104 
ACen a 3, 143 111 
Po CS oaks aa 3, 162 112 
LOU RRESE WE Mes «Rooke 3,001 106 
ANC UE RO ae Oey Oak Pare ae Oe 2,809 99 
cl] Loh a ee oie ie eh beh te ene 2,624 93 
NIU eee ek eae 2,381 84 
Beptens persed a iilsP <2: 2,679 95 
MORENO TA os tlk ca aw he tete y, Aa. 96 
UNOVOIIIOT clos cd ete al re hor 97 
December iy jock os osha: 2,937 104 


(*) One firm produces about 15 per cent of its 
supply on its own farm. 


In Table 2 is given the sales of milk by the 
three larger distributors, two of whom pur- 
chase all of their milk and the third the larger 
part of his supply. It will be observed that 
the seasonal variation is very similar to that 
shown for all distributors. The significance of 
this relationship will be referred to presently. 


Taste 3.—Average Daily Production of Milk on 
Farms Operated by 89 Producer-Distributors 
for the Twelve Months Ending August 31, 1981. 


Average Per cent 

Month daily of yearly 

production | average 

(quarts) 

PANUAP Pie Mae hs SER oe 6,961 102 
ES OPUATY sais hw hd i oe TaO2y 103 
IVE REGU Wik. iG Jc Hamas leaky os 7,024 103 
fo Ns} UB Sle a a a Pa 6,995 102 
cts 8 ghee REL Arm oS 8 e) 6,991 102 
CEUs ABS Secitesiatt eevahenrne 6,807 100 
PINE URIER, LRM che tars tth 2 oncke's 6,587 97 
POURS ks cds an Be ee 6,409 94 
Bieptem bers: sisi gh asks 2 6,519 96 
AOI ae Noses pein 6,715 98 
IN OV ENMOGL costes bees ade 6, 896 101 
PISGSMI OSA, ! ual ics eae 6,960 102 
MVETACE, 60. 456s 6,823 100 





Table 3 represents the monthly average pro- 
duction per day of the 88 distributors who 
produce all or the major part of the supply 
which they retail. The significant fact brought 
out in this tabulation is that the production 
trend is remarkably similar to the trends of 
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sales shown in Tables 1 and 2. The variation 
in seasonal production running from 94 to 103 
is a little less pronounced than in the case of 
either of the indexes of sales but the difference 
is not significant. 

These data present a rather interesting pic- 
ture of what is being done under certain con- 
ditions to adjust production to demand. It is 
probable that studies of milk marketing in 
other small cities of Canada would reveal 
somewhat the same relationship. The larger 
cities, however, present a different problem. 
In such centres the “surplus question” is al- 
ways a difficult one for dairies and city officials 
to deal with. In the sale of most other pro- 
ducts also, seasonal or periodic surpluses in- 
crease the difficulties of marketing. It may 
perhaps be of interest to note, although the 
details cannot here be presented, that the pro- 
duction trends of individual producers in this 
study closely approximate the average of all; 
the average, in other words, is not made up of 
extreme variables. 

The factor that is responsible for the close 
relationship of production to sales in this in- 
stance is the close personal knowledge of 
market requirements possessed by these pro- 
ducer-distributors. The reason they are in 
possession of this information is that they are 
brought into close daily contact with market 
demands. 

It may perhaps be suggested that this is 
not so much an adjustment of production to 
demand as it is an adjustment of sales to pro- 
duction. In other words, the farmer-distributer 
endeavours to make his sales conform to his 
production. While there may be this tendency 
it is probable that it exists only to a limited 
extent. If this policy could be followed it 
would result in increased sales during the late 
spring and summer months when milk can 
ordinarily be produced cheaper and in greater 
abundance than during the winter months. A 
further fact tending to lessen the weight of 
this argument is the fact that the sales of the 
three larger distributers (Table 2) who pur- 
chase all or most of their supply, and who 
would, therefore, be less concerned with mak- 
ing sales conform to production, indicate the 
same general relationship to production as do 
the sales of the 88 distributers who produce 
all or most of their supply. 

In this comparison we have an interesting 
illustration of what can be done by farmers 
to adjust production to market requirements 
when they know what these requirements are. 
There is no serious surplus problem on the 
farms of these producers. By varying the 
amount of feed used, by the purchase of an 
occasional cow or the sale of a low producer 
to the butcher, and by care in the adoption of 


breeding pclicies these men so regulate their 
production that they can supply a trade hav- 
ing seasonal trends that run contrary to nor- 
mal production on dairy farms, and yet have 
practically no surplus at any season of the 
year. The few quarts that may be unsold at 
any time can be used on the farm. 

It is not suggested that the adjustment of 
production to demand is as simple in all cases 
as it is in this instance. The farther removed 
producers are from the market the less direct 
contact they have with it, and the more serious 
the problem of seasonal and periodic sur- 
pluses. 

In the case of large cities like Montreal and 
Toronto which are supplied with milk shipped 
in by train or truck from a considerable 
distance it is impossible for the pro- 
ducer to obtain first-hand knowledge of re- 
quirements. The problem becomes still more 
difficult when the distance of producer from 
consumer is still greater as in the case of 
farmers in the Western provinces producing 
for eastern Canadian urban requirements or 
for markets overseas. 

Departments and Colleges of Agriculture 
are doing a great deal to help bridge this gap 
between producer and consumer by the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information on pro- 
duction, storage holdings, prices, grades and 
so forth. Without such information it would 
not be posstble for Canadian farmers to meet 
the competition of producers of other coun- 
tries in foreign markets. Perhaps, in this con- 
nection, it might be pertinent to inquire if 
business concerns handling farm products, par- 
ticularly co-operative organizations, could not 
assist in bringing about a better adjustment 
of production to demand in local areas by 
keeping their suppliers better informed on 
market demands than is now being done. It 
might pay in many instances for business 
firms to take producers into their confidence 
in greater measure than is ordinarily done. Is 
it not probable that first-hand information on 
market requirements, difficulties encountered 
in meeting the demands of consumers, and 
similar information, would meet with a favour- 
able response by producers and lead to better 
understanding? As an alternative for direct 
producer-contact with the market such a policy 
might do a great deal to bring about a better 
adjustment of production to demand. 


J. F. BOOTH. 





Mr. Lucien Romier, a French economist, is 
giving two series of lectures at “l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales” of Montreal 
on the following subjects—European Eco- 
nomic Methods, and The Crisis of Capitalism. 
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THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Ipee organization and work of the Imperial 
Economic Ccmmittee are rather fully 
outlined in the Twenty-sixth Report of the 
Committee recently published by His Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 

The project of an Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee dates from the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference of 1923. The committee was brought 
into being in March, 1925, in response to a 
need for closer economic co-operation among 
the countries comprising the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Its terms of reference 
were :— 

“To consider the possibility of improving 
the methods of preparing for market and 
marketing within the United Kingdom the 
food products of the overseas parts of the 
Empire with a view to increasing the con- 
sumption of such products in the United 
Kingdom in preference to imports from for- 
eign countries and to promote the interests 
both of producers and consumers.” 

The work of the committee was endorsed 
and extended at the Imperial Conferences of 
1926 and 1930. As stated in the report, “ The 
development of these terms of reference was 
significant. There was first a suggestion to 
appoint an Imperial Economic Committee 
with wide general terms. This did not ma- 
terialize. A little over a year later the com- 
mittee was formed but its work was restricted 
to inquiries into the marketing of Empire food 
products in the United Kingdom. At the 
succeeding Conference (1926) the scope of the 
committee’s work was extended to include not 
only industrial raw materials of the Empire, in 
addition to foodstuffs, but also surveys of 
Empire industries and trades. The next Con- 
ference (1930) specified the mineral resources 
of the Empire as a survey which might use- 
fully be undertaken. In addition, it entrusted 
to the ecmmittee an entirely new class of in- 
quiry raising new issues fundamental to Em- 
pire trade, namely, an investigation of the 
best lines of approach first towards what is 
now generally known as Imperial Industrial 
Co-operation, secondly towards a common 
recogniticn throughout the Empire of the 
principles underlying the definition of Empire 
content in merchandise traded between the 
member states of the Commonwealth. It in- 
structed the committee to continue any inves- 
tigation arising out of recommendations made 
by the General Economic Committee of that 
Conference. Finally, it brought within the 
terms of reference of the committee any eco- 
nomic question which the Government might 
agree to refer to it.” 

The position of the Imperial Economic 
Committee is summarized as follows:— 


(I) The committee derives its constitution 
and its terms of reference from decisions 
adopted at Imperial Conferences and not from 
the decisions of any one Government. 

(II) The composition of the committee and 
the number of representatives of each part of 
the Empire are determined by agreement 
among the several Governments. 

(III) The several members of the committee 
are each appointed by their respective Gov- 
ernments. 

(IV) The committee undertakes no inquiry 
without the prior consent of all the Govern- 
ments. 

(V) The reports of the committee are sub- 
mitted to the Prime Ministers of the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth and to the Sec- 
retaries of State for India and the Colonies. 

(VI) The functions of the committee are 
advisory. 


The relationship between the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee and the Empire Marketing 
Board is shown to be particularly close. The 
board was appointed in 1926 on recommenda- 
tions contained in reports from the Imperial 
Economic Committee to administer a fund, 
“for opening up entirely new and _ untried 
ways of developing trade with the Empire.” 

The Imperial Economic Committee is an 
Imperial body in the sense that it owes its 
authority to resolution adopted at Imperial 
Conferences; that it is constituted of members 
appointed by the several Governments of the 
Empire; and that it reports to the Govern- 
ments of the Empire on the several subjects 
referred to it by them. 

The Empire Marketing Board is a body 
advising one of His Majesty’s Ministers in 
the United Kingdom—namely the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs—in the adminis- 
tration of an annual vote granted by the Par- 
hament of the United Kingdom, and appoint- 
ments to the board, other than those of cer- 
tain ministers, are made by him in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The United Kingdom, India and each of the 
larger Dominions are entitled to two members 
en the committee. The other Dominions and 
the colonies and protectorates are also repre- 
sented. Sir Horace J. Wilson, United King- 
dom, is chairman. Mr. Harrison Watson is 
Canada’s representative. 





L. E. Kindt has completed the field work 
in connection with the study of sheep ranch- 
ing in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia and has returned to Ottawa where the 
final report will be prepared. 
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REPORT OF CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


pe Kighteenth Annual Report of the 

Commissioner of Co-operation and Mar- 
kets for the province of Saskatchewan has 
been compiled for 1931. Associations are 
classified under three types, namely, those 
operating stores, carlot trading associations 
and community halls. 

The largest investment in co-operative as- 
sociations is represented by organizations 
operating stores. The year’s operations were 
characterized by decreased sales as compared 
with the previous year which resulted in a 
loss for the group as a whole. The thirty-five 
stores reporting show an average loss of 
$411.24 compared with an average profit of 
$642.39 in 1980. The report states that, ‘“ While 
reserves were diminished somewhat, an en- 
couraging feature was the decrease in general 
habilities.” 

The financial returns of carlot trading asso- 
cilations showed the opposite tendency to 
stores. Average profit for each association 
was $269.26 compared with $216.57 in 1930. In 
this group 134 associations reported with 5,387 
shareholders. 

In reviewing the more profitable operations 
of carlot trading associations as compared 
with stores it is pointed out that associations 
operating stores have comparatively heavy 
operating expenses, which are to some extent 
uncontrollable. The majority of carlot asso- 
clations, on the other hand, have neither 
business premises nor permanent employees, 
and what little expenses they have are largely 
controllable. The excellent showing made by 


the carlot assciciations in the drought area is 
accounted for partly by the large volume of 
sales, as compared with the capital invested, 
many of these dealing almost exclusively in 
gas and oil. The same excellent relationship 
between the volume of sales and capital in- 
vested was evident among associations in the 
Northern Section, although trading in gas, oil, 
coal, ete., assumes smaller proportions than in 
the south. 

The ninety Community Hall Associations 
report a slight average loss on the year’s ac- 
tivities but funds held in reserve which aver- 
age $880.26 for each association indicates a 
healthy financial condition. 

Interesting comparisons are found in the 
summarized report. In 1914 the number of 
associations reporting was 102 with 2,850 share- 
holders. Assets at that time amounted to 
$37,387.53 and the value of supplies handled 
was $239,320.42. For 1931 the number of as- 
sociations reporting have increased to 285 with 
16,998 shareholders. The total paid-up capital 
is reported as $652,484.40; assets, $1,484,673.48; 
lhabilities, including paid-up capital and reserves, 
$1,446,711.38; the value of supplies handled, 
$2,047,182.09; total sales, $2,060,949.46; and net 
profit, $17,664.08. The net profit per associa- 
tion during the year under review amounted 
to $61.98 as compared to $214.64 the previous 
year. 

Five dissolutions occurred during the year 
and fourteen new co-operative associations 
registered for the purpose of conducting 
business. 
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Lattimer, J. E., Progress and Problems of the 
Dairy Industry in Canada. MacDonald 
College Technical Bulletin No. 10, June, 
1982, 

“This study is an endeavour to consider in 
retrospect and prospect the economic develop- 
ment of the dairy industry and to explore 
some of the perplexing problems arising from 
its sudden expansion.” 

In the second section the demand for dairy 
products is considered. “ Restricting attention 
to the supply side and neglecting the study of 
demand for products has led to no small 
amount of difficulties in business. . . . Few 
industries have suffered from neglect of con- 
sumptive demand to as great a degree as agri- 
culture.” 

The increased consumption of butter, fluid 
milk, cream and ice cream is shown. “ These 
figures (p. 5) however reveal that it is quite 
impossible to expand the per capita consump- 
tion of one product to any very great degree 
except as the consumption of something else 
is lessened.” 

The chief reasons assigned for the increased 
consumption of dairy products are (1) im- 
provement in the quality of these goods, (2) 
a rising standard of living. 

“Expansion of consumption of dairy pro- 
ducts 1s not merely a local condition. This 
expansion is dependent upon price and the 
purchasing power of the consumer. a 

The third section outlines the supply ius 
ation and the disposition of dairy products. 
“One of the most impressive facts in consider- 
ing the supply of dairy products in Canada is 
that the ratio of cows to number of people 
has been nearly the same since the establish- 
ment of the Dominion.” In 1871 the ratio of 
cows to population was 2:95, in 1901 it was 
2°23, and in 1931, 2:98. “ With one cow for 
three people there is small likelihood of Can- 
ada being on a domestic market for all dairy 
products for any important period of time.” 

“Milk utilized otherwise than for butter 
and cheese at the beginning of the century 
amounted to only sixteen per cent and pre- 
vious to that time negligible enough to escape 
the records is credited in 1930 as amounting 
to almost half of the total disposition” (47-9 
per cent). This includes fluid milk, cream, ice 
cream, condensed and powdered milk. 

The fourth part of the Bulletin deals with 
prices of dairy products over a period of years. 

“Apparently in 1870 and to the end of the 
century, approximately two pounds of butter 
equalled in value one bushel of oats and from 
50 to 60 pounds equalled a ton of hay. During 
the present century on the average one and a 
fifth pounds of butter have equalled in value 


a bushel of oats and forty-one pounds a ton 
of hay.” 

The price per hundredweight of milk 1917- 
1980 in cheese factories varied from $1.13 in 
1930 to $2.24 in 1919. In combined factories 
it varied from $1.98 in 1922 to $3.31 in 1920. 
The 1930 price was $2.11. “The development 
which provides surplus milk not only in the 
season of heavy production but throughout 
the entire year leaves the dairy farmer dissatis- 
fied and the question of the disposal of sur- 
plus milk one of the most vexed questions of 
the industry.” 

Under the heading of “Present Problems” 
one of the subjects discussed is “The Farmer’s 
Share of the Consumer’s Dollar.” This is 
shown to have been 44 cents in 1927 and 1928, 
while in April, 1932, it had fallen to 29 cents 
on the basis of contract milk, that is, not in- 
cluding surplus milk. 

“When milk depended on rail transporta- 
ticn more largely than at present it may have 
been most convenient to have this surplus 
available in the city. When a large share of 
milk is transported by truck it appears per- 
fectly feasible to have this surplus retained at 
country points provided plant accommodation 
is available.” 

The writer discusses the relation of quality 
to price. “There may be several reasons why 
butter of inferior quality is common on the 
domestic market at the present time. One of 
the main reasons for inferior quality is that 
the present price is too low for quality to be 
high. Good winter butter requires good feed. 
High-priced feed simply refuses to be made 
into low priced butter.” 

The problem of feeding is briefly touched 
upon. “The working out of more definite 
calculations of the dairy price and the feed 
price ratio appears to be an essential problem 
of investigation when dairy products depend 
so greatly on purchased concentrates.” 





Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Share Rent- 
ng, 14 pages, mimeograph. 


This publication contains a form of agree- 
ment with a brief discussion of the forms of 
tenancy and two tables showing the division 
of receipts and expenses on Ontario farms 
operated under crop share tenancy and live 
stock and crop share tenancy agreements. The 
original data was collected by J. K. Galbraith 
under the direction of officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. 

Increasing interest in these forms of tenancy 
in Ontario warrants the publication of such a 
pamphlet. 
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NOTES 


The Agricultural Situation, in United States, 
on October first was summed up by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics somewhat as fol- 
lows: Cotton and wheat prices show a slight 
improvement. Prices of hogs, dairy products 
and potatoes materially lower than a year ago. 
Current production is moderate. Storage 
stocks lower. The wheat supply is estimated 
to be 25,000,000 bushels larger in North 
America and 50,000,000 bushels larger in 
Europe but smaller in Europe and China. 
Beef cattle prices are about the same as a 
year ago. Cattle and grain prices are favour- 
able to the feeder but credit is difficult to 
obtain. The eastward movement of cattle has 
been delayed because of abundance of feed on 
the ranges. The same holds true for lambs. 
Fewer lambs have gone to feed lots in the 
corn belt. More have been slaughtered. Hog 
supplies from October to April are likely to 
be smaller than a year ago but there is pros- 
pect of an increase in the fall and spring pig 
crops. Production per milch cow is the lowest 
in seven years because of poor pasture and 
light feeding but total production is about the 
same as a year ago. 





The cartel directing the marketing of the 
British Columbia apple crop reports that be- 
tween September 12 and October 5, 51 per 
cent of the MacIntosh Red apple crop had 
been moved to market. It was further stated 
that 57-5 per cent had been placed in the 
domestic market while 42-5 per cent had been 
exported. Shipments to the domestic market 
were largely in bulk; 72-8 per cent of the 
total domestic offering were shipped in this 
way, whereas 27-2. per cent of the apples 
shipped to Canadian points were in boxes. 
The total shipments during the period were 
equivalent to 365,635 boxes. Prices f.ob. 
shipping point ranged from $1 to $1.40 for 
boxed apples while bulk prices were $27.50 
per ton. These prices are about the same as 
those paid a year ago. 





Students of agricultural marketing and legis- 
lation pertaining thereto will be interested in 
recent developments with respect to the mar- 
keting of milk in the City of Winnipeg. 


Extremely low prices which caused much dis- 
satisfaction among farmers and others resulted 
in the matter being referred to the Manitoba 
Public Utilities Commission. The Commis- 
sion, after deciding that an “emergency con- 
dition” existed, set the price of milk at $1.62 
per cwt. for 80 per cent of the supply or an 
average price of $1.55. The price to con- 
sumers was increased two cents per quart. 





The August issue of the Labour Gazette 
gives some statistics on the number of fatal 
industrial accidents for the months of April, 
May and June of this year which indicate 
that agriculture is a _ relatively hazardous 
occupation. A total of 28 persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits were killed during that 
period. Of the eleven occupational groups 
only two “construction” and “transportation 
and public utilities” reported a greater num- 
ber of fatalities. 





The Market News Letter published Octo- 
ber 7 by the Department of Agriculture, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, reports that the 
Superior Court in Yakima, Washington, has 
upheld the State Grade ruling adopted last 
summer prohibiting the shipment of “C” 
grade apples in standard boxes. The decision 
will also affect the ruling prohibiting the ship- 
ment of number two potatoes in other than 
five-pound bags. 





It is reported that a farmer residing near 
Lawrencetown, Nova Scotia, has imported a 
turnip puller from Denmark. It is claimed 
that this machine will top and pull three acres 
of turnips per day. It is drawn by horses and 
was originally built for use in fields where 
turnips are sown on the level. The design is 
such that the tops are left in a row at one side 
of the machine while the turnips are turned 
out on the opposite side. 





The Ontario Milk Producers’ Association, it 
is reported, will shortly disband and its work 
will be taken over by the newly organized 
Ontario Whole Milk Producers’ Association, of 
which P. E. Clarke, Aurora, is president; Geo. 
Clark, Waterdown, Ist vice-president; V. S. 
Milburn, Peterborough, 2nd_ vice-president, 
and W. G. Marritt, Hamilton, secretary. 





The Canadian Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to appoint a committee in each prov- 
ince for the purpose of studying public finance. 
The National Committee which has already 
been at work for some time made a progress 
report at a recent meeting of the executive 
in Montreal. W. Sanford Evans of Winnipeg 
is directing the statistical analysis. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


of wholesale prices (1926100) which was 
66:9 in September dropped to 65-0 in 
October. The index of retail prices fell off frac- 
tionally from 81:0 to 80°4. The index of re- 
tail prices of food advanced from 63-0 to 63:6. 
Both the fuel and rent indexes were lower. 
The index of physical volume of produc- 
tion was 70-4 in October and that for the 
physical volume of business, 75-3. 


AGRICULTURE 


The index of prices of farm products was 
two points lower. The index of prices of field 
products declined from 38-9 to 36-8 and the 
animal products index fell from 60-2 to 58-4. 

One of the factors contributing to the decline 
in wholesale prices was the fall in the price of 
wheat. Another new low was established on 
November 1st when the closing cash price of 
Manitoba No. 1 Northern wheat on the Win- 
nipeg Exchange was 453 cents. Prices of barley 
and oats also moved downward. Improve- 
ment in the prices of potatoes, eggs and calves 
were, however, reported. 

Index numbers of prices of commodities 
classified according to chief component material 
show that in the case of domestic fresh fruits, 
the October, 1932, prices are but one point 
lower than in October, 1931. The index of 
prices of vegetables which was 45-1 in Octo- 
ber this year was 36-1 a year ago. Live stock 
prices are considerably lower, the October in- 
dex in 1932 was 52:7 while in the same month 
last year it stood at 66-8. Milk and its prod- 
ucts are lower in price, the index having fal- 
len 6:1 points during the year and in Octo- 
ber of this year was 60-2. 

The index of agricultural marketings has 
been revised and was 83:8. 

The index of cold storage holdings declined 
in October to 96:7. Storage holdings as re- 
ported on November 1 by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
show a decrease of 16:41 per cent in holdings 
of creamery butter. These holdings are, how- 


bes Bureau of Statistics Index Number 


ever, 1:24 per cent above the five year aver- 
age on that date but 3-26 per cent below stocks 
reported on October 1, 1932. 

Holdings of cheese were 42°85 per cent 
above those on hand on November 1, 1931, 
13°15 per cent below the five year average, 
6:10 per cent below the supplies reported on 
October 1. 

Stocks of fresh eggs were 13°87 per cent 
below those of a year ago, 20°83 per cent 
below the five year average and 25°31 per cent 
below the holdings as at October 1. Poultry 
stocks as on November 1 this year were 36-02 
per cent lower than those on hand last year 
on the same date, broiler, chicken and fowl 
supplies are still low. Total supplies are, 
however, 27:22 per cent above the five year 
average and have increased 14°31 per cent 
over stocks on hand at October 1. Total 
stocks of pork showed an increase of 4°37 per 
cent over those in 1931 and an increase of 2°39 
per cent over the five year average. There 
was, however, a reduction of 1-10 per cent as 
compared with supplies in store on the Ist of 
October. 


Beef holdings were 6°38 per cent higher than 
a year ago but 34:09 per cent below the five 
year average. They were, however, 4°78 per 
cent above the October first figures. 


Total exports of pork from United States 
for the year ending September 30, 1932, were 
30 per cent lower than in 1931. Bacon exports 
fell off to a greater extent than those of hams 
and shoulders. Canadian exports of pork 
products during the same period show a 
marked increase from 121,307 cwts. to 467,010 
cwts. representing increases in fresh pork, dry 
salted pork, pickled pork, bacon and hams. 
Fewer hogs have been slaughtered in Ger- 
many in this period but Danish hog slaughter- 
ings and exports of bacon have created a new 
record. Hog numbers in both countries are 
lower and prospects are for smaller market- 
ings during this marketing year. Cana- 
dian hog slaughterings at inspected plants dur- 
ing the 12 months ending September 30, 1932, 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 








1926 = 100 

All com-| Farm Field { Animal 
modities | products | products | products 

(1) (2) (3) 1 (4) 
64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
63-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
70:4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
134-0 145-8 142-4 152-5 
133-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
119-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
98-0 79-8 73°38 95-1 
99-4 87-0 82:6 97-2 
102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 
76-7 61-1 42-6 92-1 
76-0 60-9 45-0 87-5 
75+1 59-3 44-] 84-7 
74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 
73-0 58-9 48-2 76-9 
72-2 56-9 47-3 73°1 
71-7 55-4 44-8 73°2 
70-9 54-7 43-0 74-3 
70-0 52-8 41-1 72°53 
70-4 54-5 44-0 72-1 
70-6 85-8 46-0 72-1 
70-3 53-0 42-2 élel 
69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
69-2 aged 43-7 66-2 
69-1 517 43-7 65-2 
68-4 51-1 44.5 62-1 
67-7 49.9 44-6 §8-7 
66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 
66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 
66-8 48°3 41-7 59-3 
66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 
65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 








men (a me 
__-_ | 





Retail Production (6) 
prices 1926 = 100 
and cost. |——————_______ 
of Industrial] Physical | Agricul- Cold 
services pro- {volume of|tura! mar-| Storage 

(5) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
1 RAG PRPC ENES Urr ste eet eT Me reNe Unis green WEEE) 
20 OY TP oop eee ON] Se Nec NO PN OI A 
67°3 o) fe 0 %e 0! wie he Nett s -a'.8 Beate 6 6 fs) ole ate ep atte s Kies (6 anal fete 
A POS eer Par rumen pyr WectOMne, Pui EG 8 
oJ Es A Meena en PUSAN iat Pedidos) aicpdbigsl pari Cab a ua 
Ole ded acide Coe Mans Ok TLD te teint ea): eee nan 
107-2 65-5 71-3 48-1 47-1 
124-2 69-9 75-0 52-6 94-2 
109-2 60-4 66-5 65-2 86-4 
100-0 76-9 79-1 82-6 82-8 
100-0 83-8 85-5 91-4 87-6 
98-0 82-4 84:6 102-5 114-9 
99-3 89-7 v0-9 97-2 108-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-4 105-6 106-1 103-6 110-0 
98-9 117-8 117-3 146-7 112-8 
99-9 127-4 125-5 101-1 109-6 
99-2 108-0 109-5 103-0 128-4 
89-6 90-4 93-5 99-0 125-7 
95-1 96-1 98-6 64-6 122-2 
94-1 99-2 101-0 99-8 145-4 
92-4 101-0 102-2 82-8 191-2 
91-7 92-9 97-1 110-8 157-6 
90-4 92-5 96-6 111-8 152-6 
88-9 84-3 89-6 184-1 145-0 
88-8 90-3 93-4 Led 107-1 
89-1 87-0 90-3 85-0 101-5 
88-0 90-9 92-9 91-7 104-3 
86-6 85-1 88-5 107-2 102-8 
86-6 85-5 88-6 79-0 105-1 
86-1 79-5 83-6 59-8 113-3 
85-4 80-0 83-8 56-4 133-6 
84-5 81-3 83-4 77-4 157-6 
83-9 76-9 81-8 103-5 150-2 
83-7 68-2 75-3 102-3 144-1 
81-8 74-6 79-9 84-4 120-9 
81-0 76-9 81-4 221-4 116-9 
80-8 74-2 78-3 135-9 112+? 
81-5 73-6 78-1 196-6 106-4 
81-3 71-9 77-1 189-0 104-9 
80-4 70-4 75:3 83-8 96-7 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of f 
1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 


arm origin only. 


See Prices and Price Indexes 
and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


pp. 181-185 290-283. 1926 = 100. 
Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 


pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 


6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8. 


were 2,768,755 as compared with 1,987,627 for 
the corresponding period in 1930-31. 

Total British bacon imports for the year 
ending September 30 constitute a new record. 
Imports of hams have been about the same 
as those of the previous year. In this connec- 
tion changes in import duties in the United 
Kingdom may be noted. First there is the 
increase of from 20 to 40 per cent in the 
special duty on cattle from the Irish Free 
State. Then there is the reduction of 10 
per cent in the imports of beef from South 
America effective throughout November and 

55656 


December and the reduction of 20 per cent in 
the imports of mutton and lamb from these 
sources, as well as the agreement with New 
Zealand and Australia for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in their shipments of mutton and lamb. 
Besides these there is the regulation which 
came into effect on November 22 reducing 
bacon imports from foreign countries by 22-4 
per cent. The Market Report of the Markets 
Intelligence Service of the Live Stock Branch 
for the week ended November 19 noted a ten- 
dency for prices of various classes of meats to 
strengthen. 
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FARM INDEBTEDNESS IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
OF MANITOBA 


N many districts the decline in prices of 
farm products has created a problem in in- 
debtedness which is a matter of concern both 
to the farmers and their creditors. New 
policies to meet these conditions can only be 
discussed when the facts are known. The 
data here presented are intended to throw 
some light on the situation. These data were 
obtained in a survey conducted co-operatively 
by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Commit- 
tee and the Agricultural Economics Branch of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 
1931.* 

One hundred and fifty-seven farmers con- 
trolling 83,105 acres of land co-operated in this 
study. These farms were almost all within 
the MacDonald municipality just south of 
Winnipeg. No attempt was made to select 
particular farms; the enumerators were in- 
structed to obtain a random sample. The 
average size of farm was 589 acres of which 
432 acres were improved. Grain growing is 
the major enterprise in this area as 69-38 per 
cent of the receipts were from this source. 


Total Debt 


Indebtedness of some form or other was re- 
ported on 189 of the 157 farms surveyed. 
Seven farmers did not supply these data and 
11 stated that they had no _ indebtedness. 
These 139 farms reported a total debt of 
$856,198, being an average of $6,160 per farm 
having debt and an average of $5,707 for each 
of the 150 farms supplying this information. 


Kind of Debt 

Mortgage debt comprised 85:97 per cent of 
the total. Eighty farmers had an average of 
$7,031 debt on land. Sixty-nine farmers owed 
implement companies an average of $909 which 
was equivalent to 8:71 per cent of all debt. 
Only 7 farmers were indebted to lumber com- 
panies, and these to the extent of $186 each 
or °18 per cent of the total. Forty-three farm- 
ers owed an average of $720 to the banks 
which comprised 4°30 per cent of the total 


TABLE 1.—PRESENT INDEBTEDNESS ON 157 FARMS—RED RIVER VALLEY, 
MANITOBA, 1930 


i | i | | ef ef 





Mort- 
Total ile 
$ $ 
Total present indebtedness....... 856, 198 618, 747 
Average debt per farm having 
7a Lea Me eget ad Bate i part Lap hee, Ely Uo 6, 160 7,031 
Average debt per all farms re- 
cording this information....... 5, 707 4,125 
Number of farms having debt... 139 88 
Per cent each type of debt is of 
Gabel bans cateh caste anny ee eth tae 100-00 85-96 


*Some farms were included in which the totals only were given. 


Wheat is the major crop grown and formed 
84-7 per cent of the total crop sales. Live 
stock sales contributed 21-05 per cent of the 
total receipts while the remaining 9-57 per 
cent of the income came from several sources. 





*The Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee 
co-operating with the Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of the University of Mani- 
toba, the Department of Farm Management of 
the University of Saskatchewan and the Uni- 
versity of Alberta began an economic and social 
study in the three prairie provinces in 1930. 
The Economics Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been a _ co-operating 
agency during 1931-32. This article deals with 
only one phase of agricultural problems in one 
of the two areas in Manitoba in which studies 
were made in 1931. 


debt. Stores were owed -75 per cent of the 
total indebtedness, 41 farmers having an aver- 
age of $1382 credit from this source. Other 
Imple- 
ment pum ber Bank Store Other 
com- Sie credit credit depts 
panies 
$ $ $ $ $ 
62,725 1,305 30,971 5, 405 716 64 
909 186 720 132 6-29 
418 8-7 206 36 4-78 
69 7 43 41 114 
8-71 0-18 4-30 0-75 0-09 


debts were owed by 114 farmers which aver- 
aged $6.29 apiece, or -09 per cent. 

The total land area of the 150 farms report- 
ing on debt information was 76,652 acres of 
which 62,595 acres were improved. The debt 
per acre occupied was found to be $11.17 and 
per acre amounted $13.68. For the 139 farms 
of operators who actually reported having debt 
the total land area was 70,714 acres of which 
57,690 acres were improved. The debt per 
acre occupied on these farms was $12.12 and 
per acre improved $14.84. 


Proportion of Debt to Capital Invested 
The total capitalization of the 157 farms 

was $2,980,331. On the 150 farms reporting 

debt information it was $2,742,976 and as the 
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total debt was $856,198 the proportion of debt 
to capital was found to be 31-21 per cent. 
For the 139 farms having debt the proportion 
was 34:07 per cent. This then represents the 
burden of indebtedness carried by a sample 
of farmers in the Red River Valley. It does 
not, however, tell the whole story as many of 
the operators (43 of the 157) are renters and 
so the total debt against the land on these 
farms is not shown. 

For this reason the records of 70 of the 
Owners were isolated which gave the indebt- 
edness of farmers who own their land. It was 
found that these 70 farmers had an average 
debt of $9,182 which is considerably higher 
than the average of $6,160 given for the 139 
farms already referred to. The average cap- 
ital investment on these farms was $18,091 
and the proportion of debt to capital was 
50°48 per cent. 


of those settling since 1925 accumulated un- 
paid interest is responsible for a considerable 
proportion of the amounts owed. Before the 
slump in prices beginning in 1929 came it 
appears that farmers were in general meeting 
their interest payments and a few were making 
substantial payments on the principal but at 
the prices prevailing during the past two years 
very few farmers have been able to even meet 
the interest payments. 


Income and Expenses 

In support of this point of view it may be 
said that it was found that the average cash 
receipts on these farms in 1931 were $2,145.50 
while the average operating expenses, includ- 
ing $315 for family labour exclusive of the 
operator’s, were $1,837 per farm; to this 
must be added $350.20 actually spent on new 
buildings, equipment and live stock pur- 


TABLE 2.-PRESENT INDEBTEDNESS COMPARED WITH INDEBTEDNESS AT START IN 


DIFFERENT SETTLEMENT PERIODS, 


RED RIVER VALLEY, MANITOBA, 1930 


an te te IR NEE ee tae 








Mean Initial Indebtedness 
Num- date indebtedness now Average | Average Per 
Period of ber of wae net capital- cent 
settlement of settle- worth ization | debt to 
farms ment Total | Average | Total | Average now now capital 
Prior to 1900. te 1897 tole 1,045 43,030 6,147 16, 621 22,768 27-0 
19C0-1904..... 1903 ATS 12 D262 23, 808 4,762 15, 702 20, 464 PB OR 
1905-1909..... 4 1906 25, 520 6, 380 21,681 5,395 15, 835 Zine 25-41 
1910-1914..... 13 1913 53, 640 4,126 59, 667 4,590 9,282 13,872 23-09 
1915-1919..... 11 1917 88, 562 8,051 04,828 8, 621 10, 692 19, 313 44.64 
1920-1924. .... is 1921 1510136 12, 649 116, 762 9, 730 11, 244 20,974 46-39 
1$25-1929..... 17 1926 238,093 14,005 259, 805 15, 283 ily 15, 300 99-89 
LOS Me eae 1 1930 18,000 18,000 19,755 19,755 390 20,145 98-06 
ALS Se 70 1916 | 593,575 8,480 | 639,236 9,132 8, 959 18,091 50-48 


a a gO EE 


Farmers Settling in Later Years Carrying 
More Debt 


Table 2 gives the indebtedness of farmers 
who started in the different settlement periods. 
It can be seen that the majority started with 
considerable initial debt and that their debt 
then was very nearly as high as it is now ex- 
cept in the case of those settling before 1904. 
The farmers who have settled since 1920 are 
carrying a far greater amount of debt than 
those settling in the earlier periods. For those 
settling before 1914 the proportion of debt to 
capital is around 25 per cent and for the 1915- 
1924 period it is between forty and fifty per 
cent while for those settling after 1925 the 
proportion of debt to capital is over 98 per 
cent. The figures indicate that those settling 
in earlier periods have perhaps incurred their 
debt by enlarging their farms and that those 
settling between 1909 and 1914 are carrying 
practically the same debt though their capital 
investment may have increased. In the case 


chased. It should also be noted that items 
such as taxes are included in operating ex- 
penses whether paid for or not but interest 
on investment and depreciation on buildings 
and equipment are not covered under this 
heading. The margin of income over expense 
is thus not large. 
C. V. PARKER. 


Press reports carry the announcement that 
the Australian Government plans to subsidize 
wheat growers and producers of superphos- 
phate. Eleven million dollars will be spent, six 
million going to wheat growers, and five mil- 
lion to producers of superphosphate, the lat- 
ter subsidy was expected to enable a reduc- 
tion in the selling price of $5 per ton. The 
Government is also reducing the primage duty, 
sales tax and taxes on land and property. 
These reductions it is estimated will amount 
to about five million dollars, 
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RED LABEL CATTLE 


HEN the Federal Live Stock Branch 

established the Beef Grading Service 
doubts were expressed in some quarters with 
regard to the volume and regularity of the 
supply particularly of the Red Grade. Breed- 
ers of beef cattle in Southern Alberta there- 
fore took steps to secure the advantages that 
the grading service offered. Thus three years 
ago, a co-operative arrangement was made 
between the Red Label Beef Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation and the members of the Red Label 
section of the Southern Alberta Co-operative 
Association. This association is not incorpor- 
ated apart from its association with the 
Southern Alberta Co-operative Live Stock As- 
sociation Ltd. Geo. Ross, St. Kilda acts as 
Chairman and W. C. McKenzie is Secretary. 


The Breeders who are largely ranchers have 
been supplying feeder cattle to farmers pos- 
sessing sufficient feed and other necessary 
facilities to finish them for market. This year 
it is reported that in addition to yearlings 
2,500 calves will be distributed which is about 
25 per cent more than were placed last year. 

At the outset the breeders guaranteed the 
feeders one and one-half cents per pound on 
the original live weight plus market price for 
actual increase in weight during the feeding 
period less a 3 per cent overnight shrink. 

The feeder supplies the feed lot, equipment, 
labour, feed and insurance as prescribed by 
the Association’s field man, John Wilson, 
whose services are provided by the Alberta 
Live Stock Branch as a means of encouraging 
the production of high grade beef. The feeder 
agrees to use his best efforts to secure satis- 
factory gains. In case of wilful neglect, short- 


age of feed or any unforeseen circumstance 
resulting in a condition unsatisfactory to the 
Association there shall be appointed by the 
interested parties a Committee of Arbitration 
on which each party is represented and these 
two shall choose the third member. The 
Board will then decide upon an equitable basis 
for an adjustment. 

The stock are to be sold through the South- 
ern Alberta Co-operative Association which 
has operated a public live stock yard at Leth- 
bridge for eight years. Maximum charges are 
set forth in the contract to include sorting, 
weighing, (where co-operative scales are avail- 
able these are to be used) assembling, loading, 
collecting and pro-rating. These charges do 
not include terminal market expenses. 

The breeders retain the right to decide 
when the cattle will be sold therefore before 
a sale is made all feed lots are visited by the 
field representative and the Manager of the 
Southern Alberta Co-operative Association 
Limited. Should it be decided that a mini- 
mum car load is available for shipment, the 
feeder is notified of the number of cattle 
selected from his lot and the day and place 
at which delivery is to be made. In this way 
the cattle are marketed in the best condition 
possible. All of these conditions are set out 
in a contract. 

Announcement has recently been made to 
the effect that for the coming season the basis 
for feeding will be six cents per pound for all 


gain shown and 50 per cent of the money 


received from the sale of the cattle above six 
cents per pound. It is understood that farm- 
ers in the High River district will also par- 
ticipate in the plan this year. 


FARM LOAN BOARD PRESENTS REPORT 


A eee Board had under consideration at the 
beginning of April, 1931, 656 applications 
for loans totalling $2,158,029.80; in addition to 
this 4,803 new applications for loans totalling 
$12,370,398.60 were received during the year. 
New loans approved amounted to $2,025,400 
and loans paid out to $1,996,344.40. 


It is stated in this Report that while col- 
lections have been slow during the year, 
nevertheless, in view of existing low prices for 
farm products, the response of the great 
majority of borrowers towards payment has 
been surprisingly good. The Board’s total 
arrears of interest at the close of the fiscal 
year amounted to $147,018.06 equal to 1:86 
per cent of the principal outstanding, of which 
the interest in arrears for more than six months 
amounted to $19,585.80 equal to 24 per cent 


of the principal outstanding. Arrears of prin- 
cipal outstanding amounted to $69,406.56. 
The Board showed profits on this year’s 
operations of $271,322.85. Of this amount 
$67,830.71 has been transferred to the Statu- 
tory Reserve; $39,000 has been transferred to 
the Reserve for Possible Losses on Outstand- 
ing Loans and $150,000 has been transferred 
to Contingent Reserve. The Board is still 
receiving the benefit of free interest for three 
years from date of advance on the initial 
loan of $5,000,000 advanced by the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the greater portion of 
the above profit is due to this gift of interest. 
Since the inception of the Board’s opera- 
tions in 1929, a total of 15,002 applications 
were received for an amount of $39,036,663.60; 
4294 loans were approved to a total of 
$9,218.850, of which $8,144,209.94 were paid out. 
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CREDIT CORPORATION ASSISTS SHEEP INDUSTRY 


Cpae Dominion Agricultural Credit Cor- 

poration, Regina, Saskatchewan, has com- 
pleted plans to place about 5,000 sheep in 
small lots on a share basis with farmers in the 
vicinity of Weyburn and other districts in 
southern Saskatchewan. 


The corporation will supply foundation 
stock of specified ages including rams. The 
farmer agrees to have no other sheep than 
those supplied by the company on his farm 
and to supply the feed, shelter, labour and 
equipment necessary to keep the flock in good 
condition. 

The sheep will be owned outright by the 
corporation. The lambs raised and wool pro- 
duced will also be recognized as the property 
of the company which also controls all sales 
of stock and wool. 


One-half of the net proceeds from the sales 
of sheep and wool will be paid to the farmer. 
On the completicn of the agreement the com- 
pany will have the right to select sheep of the 
same ages as those supplied as foundation 
stock. Should this not be possible the farmer 
will pay to the company a stipulated value 
per head for the number which he is unable 
to return. It is further provided that in case 
there are a number of sheep in excess of those 
supplied as foundation stock these, excluding 
the breeding rams, will be divided into two 
lots equal as to sex, quality and number and 


the company shall allot one of these lots to 
the farmer and it then becomes his property. 

The contract requires that the sheep shall be 
marked according to instructions from the 
company. It is further agreed that the farmer 
will accept delivery at his nearest railway 
station and on the termination of the contract 
will deliver the sheep according to the com- 
pany’s instructions at the nearest railway load- 
ing station or at the option of the company 
elsewhere at no greater distance from his 
farm. 

The company plans to supervise the opera- 
tions closely so that the right to enter on the 
farmer’s premises and inspect the sheep, wool, 
lambs, pelts, etc., at any time is granted by 
the farmer. 

It is provided that in case the farmer does 
not properly care for the sheep or should he 
die or should any other circumstance arise in 
which the position of the corporation is re- 
garded as insecure the contract may be ter- 
minated by the company, at which time the 
farmer or his assigns shall be dealt with as if 
the contract had terminated through the lapse 
of time except that deductions may be made 
for reconditioning, wool and pelts or making 
good other losses due to neglect. 

The contract dates from November 1 and is 
continuous except that it may be terminated 
by either party giving four months’ notice 
prior to the date of expiry. 





COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA 


“RE Department of Labour has recently 

issued The Fifth Annual Report on Co- 
operative Associations in Canada, 1932. The 
information was summarized to a large ex- 
tent from returns made by the Associations to 
the Agricultural Economics Branch which will 
prepare a report analyzing the activities of the 
business organizations thus avoiding possible 
duplication of work. The report of the De- 
partment of Labour contains the names of 
some associations which are believed to be 
in existence even though they failed to re- 
port this year. In these cases the data for 
1931 were used and the membership printed 
in italics. The Associations are grouped 
under two main headings, “ Marketing” and 
“Purchasing.” Subdivisions for Credit and 
Savings Societies and Community Hall Asso- 
ciations are also provided. Reports were in- 
cluded from 803 Marketing Associations with 
a membership of 374,516 and 467 purchasing 
associations with a membership of 49,361. 
There were 13 credit and savings societies 
with a membership of 48,254 of which 46,000 
were residents of Quebec. There were 92 


Community Hall Societies, 86 of which were 
located in Saskatchewan; membership in this 
group totalled 5,749; miscellaneous associa- 
tions listed numbered 77 with a membership 
of 47,336. Altogether there are listed 1,452 as- 
sociations with a membership of 525,216. 
Among the marketing associations the largest 
number (362) are for the purpose of market- 
ing live stock. There were 18 associations or- 
ganized to sell sheep and wool. Dairy prod- 
ucts were sold by 118 associations; the largest 
number of which were in Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 

Quebec had the largest number of associa- 
tions handling poultry products—11 out of a 
total of 27. There were 152 Fruit and Vecet- 
able Associations classified as marketing 
agencies, 65 of which were in British Colum- 
bia, 48 in Nova Scotia and 27 in Ontario. 
Seed and Grain Associations numbered ey es 
of which were operating in more than one 
Province; of these Ontario had 12 organiza- 
tions. Associations handling miscellaneous 
commodities numbered 99 of which 66 were 
located in the Province of Quebec. 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Re- 
port of the Reorganization Committee for 
Pigs and Pig Products. Economic Series No. 
37. Hrs Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 


England. 
The Commission was appointed under 
authority conferred by the Agricultural 


Marketing Act, 1931, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a scheme for regulating the marketing 
of pigs and pig products. 

In the introduction the position of Great 
Britain as a Producer and Consumer of pig 
meat is considered. 

The second section deals with the weaknesses 
of the pig industry, the low level of prices, 
the pig and feed cycles and the co-existence 
of pork and bacon markets we quote pp. 15:— 

“Tf, therefore, the pig industry in the United 
Kingdom is to be successfully developed, the in- 
fluence of both pig and feed-price cycles upon 
farmers’ policy must be removed or, at least, 
reduced; the real problem is how to persuade 
farmers to adopt a consistent production pro- 
gram, properly adapted to the capacity of bacon 
factories and to consumers’ demand.” 

“The first essential seems to us, therefore, to 
be that the supply of bacon marketed in the 
United Kingdom should be stabilized. This 
would encourage the planned and steady produc- 
tion of bacon pigs, both at home and ultimately 
in bacon exporting countries, and might lead to 
a general diminution of the cycles of supplies 
and prices of pig meat.” 

The Commission proposes the establish- 
ment of a quota Advisory Committee “ similar 
in character to the existing Import Duties 
Advisory Committee.” This Committee as its 
name implies would determine quotas and 
guard public interest. This Committee should 
be assisted on the import side by a Bacon 
Imports Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of bacon importers and distributors with 
a neutral chairman and on the home side by 
the Pig Industry Development Board. 

Contract terms, prices and efficiency services 
should be arranged by a Pigs Marketing 
Board and a Bacon Marketing Board, estab- 
lished under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act representing the Organized Pig ‘Pro- 
ducers and Bacon Curers respectively and 
financed by these bodies. Such Boards would 
be set up in both Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

The Pig Industry Development Board is to 
act as a co-ordinating agency. A permanent 
Reorganization Committee which would be a 
planning body for the Agricultural Industry 
as a whole is also recommended. 

In Parts III, IV and V the quota and con- 
tracts between the parties concerned are dis- 
cussed in detail. For example in discussing 
the quota we read p. 20:— 


“We believe that the quota method deserves 
more thorough investigation from a new angle 


freed from the common conception of it as a 
purely restrictive or retaliatory measure. In 
no country has it yet been regarded as a con- 
structive instrument which, under suitable con- 
ditions, can play a useful part in the economic 
development of both exporting and importing 
countries; this is the conception of the quota 
we advocate for the bacon industry.” 


The contract is considered to be essential 
in ‘securing the effective operation of the 
quota systems. See p. 23. 


“The problem is to encourage expansion but 
to restrict the rate of expansion to one that 
can be maintained; only by such control will it 
be possible to make sure that ground gained 
will be held. The only solution appar- 
ent to the Commission is to restrict the permis- 
sible volume of production to a figure which 
producers have undertaken to supply, thus, in 
effect, allowing home producers themselves to 
fix the home quota according to their capacity 
to supply it. But in order that the home quota 
should not fluctuate from one period to another, 
it would also seem necessary to pre-determine a 
maximum rate of expansion which shall operate 
automatically so long as producers continue to 
fulfil their undertaking, and to provide that, 
subject to this automatic expansion, the quantity 
actually supplied in any one contract period 
shail be the starting point for fixing the home 
quota in the subsequent period. It remains to 
discover the method by which a given volume 
of production can be guaranteed, and for this 
purpose there seems no alternative to the con- 
tract system, 

“The foundation of our recommendations 
which are described in subsequent paragraphs 
is, therefore, that the home quota shall equal 
the bacon equivalent of the total number of 
pigs which producers have contracted to supply 
to bacon factories and that the sale by regis- 
tered curers (see page 103) of bacon made in 
this country from pigs which are not sold on 
contract shall be, in effect, impossible.” 


The contract price of hogs is described in 
the summary of recommendations p. 67:— 

“The contract price of pigs should at all 
times cover reasonable costs of production and 
should be based on a minimum price formula 
“ex farm’ for a carcass of standard specifica- 
tion; the formula price should vary with the 
cost of feeding-stuffs in the four months pre- 
ceding delivery. To this basic price should be 
added whatever additional sum, representing the 
feeder’s profit, may be agreed by national 
negotiation. The basic price formula should, 
however, only be changeable by either party to 
the national negotiation after one year’s notice. 

“ Adjustments of this basic price should be 
made for carcasses which are above or below the 
specified standard in quality or weight; they 
could also be made in respect of such other fact- 
ors as the season and rate of delivery or to 
meet the administrative expenses of the Pigs 
Marketing Board.” 


Parts VI and VII deal with efficiency 
recommendations in production, marketing 
and curing while in part VIII the position of 
Northern Ireland is considered, part IX from 
which some extracts have been quoted, sum- 
marizes the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. 
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NOTES 


Speaking before an audience at Toronto 
University on Thursday, November 17, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
stressed the importance of over-indebtedness 
as one of the factors contributing to the 
seriousness of the present depression. In de- 
veloping this thought he referred to the fact 
that a very large proportion of debts are pay- 
able to banks and that when such obligations 
are liquidated it reduces the quantity of 
“money” in circulation unless the banks are 
willing to reloan such funds and others are 
desirous of borrowing. Since such activities 
are usually curtailed in times of declining 
prices the net result is a contraction of circu- 
lating media which may become, and has, in 
this case, become a very serious factor. Bank 
credits and checking accounts did not play as 
important a part in business transactions of 
earlier times as they do to-day, consequently, 
there was less diminution of money in the 
payment of debts and conversely less expan- 
sion with resulting inflation whenever a ten- 
dency to rising prices was evident. 


The American Farm Economics Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting in the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28, 29 and 
30, 1932. Farm Debt Problems, The New 
Landward Movement, Professional Farm Man- 
aging, Undergraduate Agricultural Economics, 
Land Use Programs, Marketing and Prices of 
Farm Products, Research in Taxation, Agri- 
cultural Credit, Farm Management and 
Marketing Extension, are some of the sub- 
jects to be discussed. The program will take 
the form of a series of round table discussions. 
A joint session is to be held with the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association at which “ Evalua- 
tion of the Economic Position of Agriculture 
in United States, by Regions and in Gen- 
eral” is to be discussed. The meeting is as 
customary held at the same time and place 
as the American Economic Association, the 
_ American Statistical Association and _ the 
’ American Sociological Society hold their An- 
nual Meetings. ee 

The market for flue cured tobacco in On- 
tario opened with a top quotation of 24 cents 
per pound which is six cents below the open- 


ing quotation a year ago. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed by growers. 
The Combines Investigation Act has been in- 
voked as it is claimed that a monopoly exists 
among buyers of tobacco in Canada. Appli- 
cation has been made for the incorporation 
of the Flue Cured Tobacco Growers Co-opera- 
tive Company under the Ontario Companies 
Act. The company is to have a capital of 
$100,000 and shares at $10 each are to be sold 
to growers. F. R. Gregory of Leamington, 
formerly associated with the Imperial To- 
bacco Company, is to be Manager. The On- 
tario Government according to press reports 
will undertake to finance the grading, trans- 
portation and packing of the 1932 crop. The 
expenses incurred will be deducted from the 
receipts when the tobacco is sold. 


Andrew Fulton, Commercial Representative 
of the Ontario Fruit Growers Association in 
London, England, warns apple growers that 
there is a limit to what consumers will pay for 
apples. He states in part,—“ While I fully 
appreciate that growers would welcome higher 
returns on their shipments, it is my opinion 
that nothing would do our apple business 
more harm than a few weeks of high sterling 
prices, as it would immediately cause our 
principal customers—the masses—to stop buy- 
ing apples and switch over to some other fruit 
or commodity which is cheaper. I know from 
experience that once the public goes off a 
commodity it is very difficult to get them 
back again when you require them to take 
care of increased supplies.” 


The Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington has reversed the decision of the 
Superior Court which sustained the decision 
of the conference held last July to prohibit 
the shipment of “C” grade apples in standard 
containers. Notice of an application for a re- 
hearing before the full court of nine judges 
has been given. In the meantime “C” grade 
apples must be marketed under the new rules 
established by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. —— 

The United Grain Growers Limited have 
declared a five per cent dividend on the past 
year’s business. The operating profit on the 
company’s business is reported as $917,245 
and the net profit $180,213. Four hundred 
delegates attended the Annual Meeting re- 
cently held at Saskatoon. 


The Privy Council recently handed down a 
decision to the effect that the British Colum- 
bia Milk Sales Adjustment Act is ultra vires, 
sustaining the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia in maintaining that the 
levies constituted an indirect tax. 


Ortawa: Printed by F. A. AcLANp, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1932. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canada computed by the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics declined fractionally 
from 65:0 in October to 64:8 in November. 
The index number of retail prices remained 
unchanged at 80°4. The index of food prices 
(retail) rose from 63°6 to 63:9 but this was 
counterbalanced by a decline in the index of 
the fuel and hghting group. 

As this is being written, more than eleven 
months of the year 1932 have passed, during 
this period the course of prices generally speak- 
ing has continued downward. There was, it is 
true, a slight upturn in wholesale prices dur- 
ing July and August but these gains were not 
consolidated and the November index rep- 
resents the low point thus far. The January, 
1932, index was 69:4 while the January, 1931, 
index was 76-7. 

Retail prices lag. The January, 1931, index 
was 95:1 and January, 1932, 85-4. The index 
of retail prices of foods reached the low point 
in July of this year when the index stood at 
61-4. It will be observed that both wholesale 
and retail prices were low in December, 1931, 
but corresponding data for 1932 are not avail- 
able at this time and the comparison there- 
fore, cannot be carried to the end of the year. 

Industrial production has followed a down- 
ward course and the index of physical volume 
of business was at the low point of the year 
in October. The November index of indus- 
trial production was 71:8 and that of physical 
volume of business 75-8. The index of retail 
sales was 84.2 in September, 1932 as compared 
with 99-3 in September, 1931. Data for Octo- 
ber and November are not available but in 
1931 these months showed increased volume of 
retail sales. 

The employment index in November was 
82-0 as against 99-7 in November of 1981. 
However the index as at December 1 was 82-4. 


AGRICULTURE 


The course of prices of Canadian farm prod- 
ucts has been one of slow recession. There 


P ‘HE index number of wholesale prices in 


was an upturn in August but this gain was not 
sustained. The November index of prices of 
field products was 36-6. The November, 1981, 
index was 46:9. The index of prices of animal 
products was 56-9 in November, 1932 whereas 
it was 72:3 in November, 1981. 

Prices of wheat continue downward. In- 
creased competition due to arrivals of wheat 
from Argentine and Australia may be expect- 
ed throughout the remainder of the crop year 
according to The Monthly Review of the 
Wheat Situation published by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
On December 16 the cash closing price of 
wheat at Winnipeg was 393 cents per bushel. 
On December 1 it was 454 cents per bushel. 

Agricultural marketings have fluctuated from 
month to month. It would appear, however, 
that they have been above those of last year. 
The November index was 62°3 as compared 
with 83:8 in October. 

The index of cold storage holdings reached 
the low point of the last two years in Octo- 
ber when it stood at 96°7. However an an- 
alysis of the holdings, as reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics as at December 1, shows 
that supplies of creamery butter were 16-01 
per cent below those of a year ago. Stocks of 
cheese have increased 4:65 per cent. Egg sup- 
plies were much reduced; those in storage 
were 27:13 per cent below those on hand a 
year ago; fresh eggs were 8-98 per cent lower 
and frozen eggs were 12:42 per cent lower. 
Total supplies of pork increased 9-48 per cent 
over those on hand at December 1, 1931. 
Beef supplies are less than half of one per 
cent above those of a year ago. Stocks of 
mutton and lamb are 35°57 per cent below 
those of last year at the same date. Stocks 
of ducks were high as compared with a year 
ago and turkeys in store were 2°74 per cent 
above those on hand last year but total sup- 
plies of poultry were 48-78 per cent lower than 
those reported on December 1, 19381. 

Exports of cheese to the end of October, 
1932, have been a little lower than in 1931 and 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 




















BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
nn 
Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices 1926 = 100 
and cost 
All com-!| Farm Field Animal of Industrial| Physical | Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services pro- volume of|tural mar-} Storage 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (3) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
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65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 6690 aides elias dae leis oe ele ake hme en Oe 
70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 ab Bt Pee this) Pam PHCAD duces Te ui ak 
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127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 RE Bt Ene Td GA PMA TTR MAUR EDDIE Payee 
134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 65-9 71-3 48-1 47-1 
155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 69-9 75-0 52-6 94-2 
110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 60-4 66-5 65-2 86-4 
97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 76-9 79-1 82-6 82-8 
98-0 79-8 7a°3 95-1 100-0 83-8 85-5 91-4 87-6 
99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 82-4 84-6 102-5 114-9 
102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 89-7 20-9 97-2 108-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 105-6 106-1 103-6 110-0 
96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-8 117°3 146-7 112-8 
95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 127-4 125-5 101-1 109-6 
86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 108-0 109-5 103-0 128-4 
72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 90-4 93-5 99-0 125-7 
76°7 61-1 42-6 §2-1 95-] 96-1 98-6 64-6 122-2 
76:0 60-9 45-0 87-5 94-1 99-2 101-0 99-8 145-4 
75-1 89-3 44-] 84-7 92-4 101-0 102-2 82-8 HESIIOS 
74-4 60-2 47-3 81-8 91-7 92-9 97-1 110-8 157-6 
73:0 58-9 48-2 76-9 90-4 92-5 96-6 111-8 152-6 
72°2 36-9 47-3 73-1 88-9 84-3 89-6 184-1 145-0 
71-7 95-4 44.8 73°2 88-8 90-3 93-4 111°7 107-1 
70-9 94-7 43-0 74°3 89-1 87-0 90-3 85-0 101-5 
70-0 52-8 41+] 72-5 88-0 90-9 92-9 91-7 104-3 
70-4 54-5 44.0 72:1 86-6 85-1 88-5 107-2 102-8 
70-6 55-8 46-0 72-1 86-6 85-5 88-6 79-0 103-1 
70°3 53-0 42.2 71-1 86-1 79-5 83:6 59-8 113-3 
69-4 §2-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 80-0 83-8 56-4 133-6 
69-2 §2+1 43-7 66-2 84-5 81-3 83-4 77-4 157-6 
69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 76-9 81-8 103-5 150-2 
68-4 §1-1 44.5 62-1 83-7 68-2 75-3 102-3 144-1 
67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 74-6 79-9 84-4 120-9 
66-6 47-6 40-6 | 59-3 81-0 76-9 81-4 221-4 116-9 
66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 80-8 74-2 78 +3 135-9 112-2 
66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 81-8 73-6 78+1 196-6 106-4 
66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 81-3 71-9 Wiel 189-0 104-9 
65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 80-4 70°4 75-3 83:8 96-7 
64:8 44-2 36:6 56-9 80-4 71-8 75-8 62-3 98-9 
fn ar I) SI I ee 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of 
1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 


pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 
arm origin only. 


See Prices and Price Indexes 
and 1932. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


pp. 181-185 290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8. : 


the same is true of butter. Pork products, 
poultry, canned meats and wool exports have 
increased. The volume of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, turnips, onions, tobacco, peas, canned 
vegetables and honey sold to foreign custom- 
ers also increased. Exports of potatoes, apples, 
mill feeds and wheat flour have fallen off in 
1932 as compared with 1931. 

The total value of field crops in 1932 is 
estimated to be $424,057,900 as compared with 


$426,656,400 in 1931 according to preliminary 
figures released by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The total area sown to the principal crops 
in 1932 was 59,606,000 acres whereas in 1931 it 
was 57,988,627. The acreage of wheat in- 
creased from 26,114,650 to 27,182,000; increases 
were registered in all provinces. Oat acreage 
was 13,149,000 as compared with 12,871,341 in 
1931. The acreage of barley showed little 
change, the acreage in 1932 being 3,757,600 
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while in 19381 it was 3,768,269. The acreage of compared with 583,926 in the previous year. 
rye was 773,800 or about 4,000 acres less than The acreage of hay and clover increased from 
in 1981. Acreage devoted to fiax was 453,700, 8,532,369 to 8,811,600. Alfalfa occupied 666,100 
a reduction of 161,700 acres from that sown in acres as compared with 557,360. Fodder corn 
1931. The acreage of potatoes also showed a showed a very slight increase from 336,192 to 
decline in 1932, 521,500 acres were planted as 337,600. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
COMPANIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


N examination of the records and financial weakness are discovered in the financial struc- 

statements from co-operative dairy pro- ture and operations of individual companies. 
ducts’ companies in British Columbia reveal Such comparisons are set forth in the tables 
a number of interesting and useful compari- below which are prepared from returns of nine 
sons. When arranged in tabular form and cer- dairy co-operatives in British Columbia cover- 
tain ratio tests applied, factors of strength and ing the business year of 1931. 


TABLE 1.-BALANCE SHEET OFJCO-OPERATIVE DAIRY PLANTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1931* 






































— Total all Companies A B C D E F G H I 
$ $ q % % % % % 70 % % % 
ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cashew. A. et) a, Va0p oiuade: BD) 2:4 at] (21-4) 12-4 0} 0-4) 0-1 B94) one 
2. Accounts Receiv- 
ableteoaeen cn 401,695)... ....0.- 26-1; 51-5) 14-8} 50-1) 19-6} 25-3) 8-0] 10-7] 23-6] 60-1 
3. Inventories...... ROU eels is} eee 16-9} 23-9) 4-0 Be Th BO ess 1} 14-6) 16-5) 33-4 
AS CURGT Ese ee, BA OT Ua i ace 28-7| 0-6 -0 WANE iit Oita har) tea sat ae OO 33-Ghy eae 
tae ee ie a oes d, 106, S450 7a Oe Fe Ae aa On TR. Ot Hat. OY OS O45) 96-3) 77-1) OG-2 
Fized Assets 
1. Plant (less depre- 
elation) ii.) 3h Foti ne 0 pd Med ADE 22-8} 21-6) 72-5) 20-1] 48-8] 73-3] 78-1] 73-7| 21-0) 0-7 
Oe ther eee ab ae 2 ad ee eg DON ASAE bs 4-6 1:7] 15-2 1-4, 0-41...... 1:9} 3-1 
AWC TD Day Te CRD Lee ee 382,319; 24-8| 21-6) 77-1) 21-8) 59-0) 74-7) 78-5) 73-7| 22-9) 3-8 
Otel assets hel Geel ah 1,539, 264] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
LIABILITIES AND 
Net WortTH 
Current Liabilities 
1. Accounts pay- 
ablevetosii..) 217, 260 
me OUer.  o. 327 oe, 29, 519 
Ota ates state ker ey 246,779) 16-0! 18-3 6-6, 0-8] 9-4)...... 17-5} 3-2) 14-5) 116-2 
Fized Liabilities 
1. Mortgages, etc... 19, 928 
VO GHeR / apc ae, 134, 894 
HOCAL I Ea ee eke 154,822} 10-1) 10-4) 35-5) 10-1] 11-6} 50-9) 48-6) 7-6) 9-8)...... 
Net Worth 
1. Capital stock.... OSbraGLise rete. 62-1] 51-1] 40-6] 83-5| 7-0} 38-5) 44-4) 13-2) 66-6) 1-3 
2) RGROT Ve less uieee AO olor sas. weve ie NES OTe eee ee ia TREO Oo eee 10-4 | AINE cae 
3. Other nit Nb ae NR ae REG eI UNO HUB Rn tie Ui cba Gata a Ny hema 45-0| 9-4)—17-5 
4. SUrDIIS, a. ke. Les BO DOD us cane 2-1 4-2) 17-9 BXBI oe ae 2 10-6)—10°5|. 20-6),..0004...... 
Total. . ...eesee-] 1,137,663] 73-9] 71-3} 57-9) 89-1] 79-0] 49-1] 33-9) 89-2) 76-0|—16-2 
Total liabilities and 
net worth...... ....e..e-{| 1,539,264] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 





*Individual plants are designated by letters A, B, C, etc. 


* Preliminary, subject to revision and cor- The balance sheet in Table I is a consolida- 
rection, tion of financial statements from the nine com- 
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panies. This gives a picture of the size and situation as at present existing among the com- 
solvency of the co-operatively owned dairy panies. The same reservation applies to com- 
business in British Columbia. In the same parisons between companies within the group. 
table the relative position of individual plants The main purpose of the article, therefore, is 
may be determined by comparison with the to show methods and mechanics of financial 
figures for the totals of all companies or with analysis which can be followed in analyzing 
individual companies. businesses of this type. 

In studying any single balance sheet it must The assets of the nine dairy companies that 
be borne in mind that it gives the financial reported in British Columbia as shown in Table 
situation as existing at a certain time only. I amount to $1,539,264 of which 75-2 per cent 
Every day of business transactions brings or $1,156,945 are current or of a readily con- 
about some change in the relative position of vertible nature. The balance amounting to 
the items. For that reason balance sheets ap- $382,319 or 24:8 per cent is invested mainly in 
plicable to the business covering a number of plant and equipment. As will be noticed in 
years are necessary to properly evaluate any following through the table, this relationship 
business and determine whether it is making does not hold for all companies and in some 
progress or slipping back. Succeeding years cases it is practically reversed as in the case 
will, therefore, increase the value of statistics of Plants B, E, F and G. Current assets are 
which farmers’ business organizations supply to useful when ready cash is required but some 
the Economics Branch for study and analysis. companies seem to show too heavy a propor- 
Without this information conclusions cannot tion in accounts receivable, e.g., Plants A and 
satisfactorily be drawn and for that reason this C with over 50 per cent which indicates that 
article will be limited to a statement of the considerable credit has been advanced and if 


TABLE II.—OPERATING STATEMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY PLANTS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 831, 1931* 


—e——eoeoeoeores»S»S<=<~—a—sK—OOOOOoOoos=oans=s=~<~—<S—S—S—_—S See 








coe Total all Companies A B Cc 1@) E F G bel i 
$ $ % % % % % % % % % % 
Torat Business | 3,915,447].......... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-6} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 
Sales—Products....| 3,715,040).......... $4-9| 46-9! 100-0} 100-0} 94-1] 100-0} 95-1] 99-8] 97-7] 99-3 
Paid to producers. liz o0G,O00) {05 Waly ok 60-2) 39-1] 65-0} 68-7| 82-7] 86-4) 65-7] 71-7] 60-2] 71-9 
Gross PESTA A 5 2th ot 1,356,384) 34-7| 7-8) 35-0] 31-3] 11-4! 13-6] 29-4] 28-1] 37-51 97-4 
Sales— Merchandise 144,405).......... 3271 MOSaL eyelet eae ce Ie ey eae ae ec fe) hae | 0:71", 0-3 
Cost—Merchandise. Lope Tee a B24) AGB) ie a OF Vis bce dicen. Stee 0:7} 3-8 
Gross PLAT OU eile eee 10,694, 0-3 GP St. eo awheaete yg POOR Pe FE a eke Ek -0} —3-5 
Other imcome sis. isle seats, Ope hk rale ciate Sl cn eee ee eke ps oe eo el 4-8} O-1 1-6} 0-4 
Total gross 
asec abs Vase 4 Be Ae 0 1,423,080) 36-3] 14-6} 35-0} 31-3} 13- 13-6} 34-2} 28-2) 39-11 24-3 
Expenses 
Depreciation........ cp ice ene ae L-T)) 1-5) 2-3) 156). eB Seed eel) ele od ee 
Rentals der) ss PE sya ih ORS an ie OB Oe ice ean LBs ah eee eve cle 7] es 2 
Wages and salaries. BLS 400) Ne gh 596) | B:71 18+2) 12-4) oO e4h G6) 688) 7 Si Bonny 
Insurance........... CP ord Eke O39) P70 Siar ets! QO-3)) O21 eaaen ae 0-3} 0-2} 0-3 
Plant maintenance, 
BLO Me Li teed chet Wa Mites 24-5) 4-8) 16-8) 12-7) $3-4)...... 19-4; 18-5} 27-1) 14-9 
Miscellaneous....... SOOO eee IO TA ear eared 1>5) 2s heat O-2iwgds TA ee 
Total expenses.|.......... 1,246,660) 31-8) 12-5) 31-8] 28-5) 16-0} 6-1] 37-6] 27-4] 33-9] 25-6 
Noetsurplus). Verse ese PG, S200 4051) Qr1) B28) 9.8) 9.4] ones al Srey ale nol eee ae 
Disposition of 
Surplus 
Dividends on 
Capital hte. on GO EGU rs eee Lis) eh Lies. Led), vate Ola ches ochl cea a eee 0-2; 2-01...... 
Carried to reserve.. AT OLI By eee ee Sb) Os Gre oeeeey 2c. ae en Ogee van aa 0-2 ES a a ie 
Other) a Mo: awe Pet le ee el reed Pep eri rome ey a Peony RTE 
OCH Withee Ie eg S16, 707 Aor ail: O+ Go PNG BI), De Bl aie oe ae Os4 aS alee 
Undivided income...|.......... DU Grae at Ol) 25]. PesO) ee Kol eens TB cee Ore rT tae oe 


AAD TA ERMINE uae SSL AERA LLLP EAE Bed DL ROMA) I ee URLS LN ree Maange) eye Ne OS 
*Individual plants are designated by letters A, B, C, etc. 
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carried for a length of time or increased would expenses which appear high in comparison. 
be considered unsound. Fixed liabilities of | Wages and salaries make up from one-third 
Plants B, E and F are out of line and Plant I to one-half of total expenses except in the 
shows an unfavourable debt situation with case of Plant H where labour amounts to about 
current liabilities in excess of assets. 15 per cent of all expenses. In some cases the 
Most dairy co-operatives in British Columbia margin was not high enough to cover the ex- 
are organized on the joint stock plan with penses of operation and the business experi- 
stock holders carrying an average of 62:1 per enced a loss of from one to three cents in 
cent of claims on the business. This is a each dollar of business. This applies to Plants 
favourable position although here again anum- OD, F and I. 
ber of companies fail to measure up. Funds Table III consists of a number of ratios, 
in reserve for contingencies which show only percentages and unit measurements which are 
in three out of the nine balance sheets would indicators of solvency and efficiency. For all 


TABLE III.—RATIO TESTS AS APPLIED TO OPERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
COMPANIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE YEAR 1931* 








ves All A B C D E F G H I 
Current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities..... 4-69 4-29 3:48 | 101-69 rami Naecer ned 123 8-27 5:30 0-83 
Business to plant 
ip NST AA Ap aaa 11-15 9-16 1-67 15-80 3°34 1-92 1-19 ous 12-00 3°32 


Business to net worth 3°44 AT Ee/ 2-09 3°56 1-85 2-86 2-74 5-89 Bison | Meee tiie « 


Business per em- 
ployee.......... 21,632 | 15,897 6,570 | 12,089 | 14,581 9,973 3,966 | 14,514 | 23,938 eee 


Business per patron. . 739 | 1,130 173 324 292 | 1,247 17 258 934 
% % % % % % % % % % 


P.c. cash of current 


liabilities, As cuss 21-86 13-29 52-29 100°-E}1382-02%) 4.0)... DEOATE 2-84 23-11 2-34 
P.c. net worth of all 

labiiiiess (0... 73:9 bio 57-9 89-1 79-0 49-1 33°9 89-2 76-0 1-1 
P.c. net surplus of 

DUSINGHAL Se-es sate 4-5 2-1 3-2 2-8 —2-4 7-5 —3-4 0:8 5-2 —1:3 
Rate of return on net 

SYORG ES oo ene 15:5 5-8 6-6 10-1 —4-4 21-6 —9-2 4-9 W7e3* acres 





*Individual plants are designated by letters A, B, C, etc. 


strengthen the position of the companies and companies $4.69 of readily convertible assets 
make them better able to withstand difficult covers each dollar of current liabilities which 
periods such as they are experiencing at the includes accounts payable and bank loans. 
present. A surplus fund is carried forward by Some plants are above this figure while others 
five out of the nine plants. drop considerably below. A ratio of 2 to 1 

The total business transacted by all com- is generally considered a fair margin of safety 
panies reporting amounted to $3,915,447 as in many types of business and may be used 
shown in Table II. Of this 94:9 per cent is as a guide here. The ratio business to plant 
made up of sales of farm products in the form value indicates at what capacity the plant is 
of butter and other by-products. Under mer- operating. The ratio of 11-15 for all plants 
chandise sales, 3°7 per cent is contributed by means that on the average they are handling 
four companies which do some purchasing of $11.15 worth of business for each $1 invested in 
supplies for their members. plant and equipment. When the ratio drops 

The gross margin for all companies amounts below 5 to 1 plants are apparently not receiving 
to $1,423,080 or 36-3 per cent of the total sufficient volume to make them economical 
business. Out of the gross margin expenses units of operation. Business per employee in- 
are paid and what remains is surplus to be dicates whether or not the labour used is being 
returned to stock holders or patrons. Some in- fully employed. There is considerable variation 
teresting comparisons can be made under this jn business per patron. Plant A which does con- 
item in Table II. Plant A was able to operate siderable buying for its patrons as well as mar- 
on a margin of 14°6 cents in each dollar of keting their products, is comparatively high. 
business transacted, of which 12-5 cents cov- The smaller amounts of business contributed 
ered expenses leaving 2:1 cents for surplus. A by patrons may be due to the nature of farm- 
number of the plants require margins to cover _ ing in the district. If dairying 1s one of a num- 
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ber of enterprises the amount would be ex- 
pected to be low while in a specialized dairying 
section it would be considerably higher. 

In a number of companies immediately 
maturing debts are covered with a fair per- 
centage of cash on hand while others drop 
below the safety point. When the net worth 
amounts to 60 per cent or more of combined 
net worth and liabilities a company may be 


considered in a fairly sound financial condition 
in that respect. Most of the companies listed 
come close to or above this proportion. Earn- 
ings on the net worth which represents money 
invested by shareholders were good for two or 
three companies while others dropped quite 
low and failed to pay a reasonable return. 


A. E. RICHARDS. 


FARM ACCOUNTS 


Hl ALK of economy and of planning is the 

rule in these days and no fault can be 
found with such a policy. The basis of real 
economy and planning is to be found in a 
simple but accurate record of the business 
transactions which take place from day to day 
and week to week on farms. 

The lack of a particular set of accounts 
need deter no one from setting up a system 
which may easily be adapted to the needs of 
his or her particular business. 

By way of a suggested outline it may be 
stated that the first step is the preparation of 
an inventory which is simply a list of real 
estate and other goods at conservative values, 
also provide for records of amounts owed to 
others (credit transactions) and for amounts 
that others owe you. Where a mortgage has 
to be dealt with the amount should be deduct- 
ed from the total value of real estate. This 
with the inventory values of horses, cattle, 
hogs, feed, machinery, automobile, bills receiv- 
able, investments, cash in the bank or on 
hand, constitute the assets and when bills pay- 
able are deducted a net worth statement is the 
result. Such a statement should be made both 
at the beginning and end of the year. The 
difference between the totals at the beginning 


and end of the year will show how much or 
how little one’s wealth has increased during 
the year. 

It is of course necessary to record receipts 
and expenditures as they occur throughout the 
year. A convenient plan is to place the re- 
ceipts on the right and expenses on the left. 

The real purpose of keeping financial records 
is not however merely to record net worth, 
receipts and expenditures. Accounts in the 
course of a year or so become the basis of 
effective planning of the crop and live stock 
systems to be followed by a farmer. In plan- 
ning the production program it is necessary to 
take into consideration not only one’s local 
conditions but also conditions in competing 
areas and foreign countries. It is also neces- 
sary to study trade statistics and consumers’ 
wants. While these undertakings are beyond 
the opportunities of the individual farmer it is 
possible for him to make use of such data as 
may be made available from time to time. 
Start a system of accounts. Eliminate as much 
of the guess work as is possible. The fact 
that all conditions are not under your control 
is no excuse for failure to provide oneself with 
the details of one’s own business. 





Production of cheese in the Province of 
Quebec for the nine months ending September 
30, 19382, exceeded that produced during the 
same period of 1931 by over 4,500,000 pounds. 
The production in 1932 was 25,430,431 as com- 
pared with 20,838,834 in 1931 according to a 
recent release by the Rural Economics Service 
of the Quebec Department of Agriculture. 
Production of butter during the same period 
was 950,529,429 pounds as compared with 
51,773,079 pounds in 1981. 


At a series of meetings held in Cape Breton 
during the first half of December, Mr. Roy F. 
Bergengren, Executive Secretary of the Credit 
Union, National Extension Bureau of the 
United States, assisted with the organization 
of several local credit unions in the mining 
and farming districts. These meetings were 
organized by Dr. M. M. Coady and Professor 
A. B. MacDonald of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity. 


The Dairy and Economics Branches of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Rural Economics Servicc 
and the Dairy Division of the Quebee De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
Economics Department, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, and the Dairy Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, Toronto, are con- 
ducting a study of the Management problems 
in 250 cheese factories in Quebee and Ontario. 
The collection of data is now complete. The 
purpose of this study is to provide information 
on operating costs, methods of management, 
and organization which will be of value to 
farmers and factory owners. 


Promoted by the Government, a bill is now 
before the Argentine Congress in which it is 
proposed that the Government shall exercise 
control and supervision over the cultivation 
and production of grain, and over the internal 
and export trades in grain. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Clark, F. EF. and Weld, L. D. H.. Marketing 
Agricultural Products, MacMillan, 1932. 

In 1915 L. D. H. Weld then Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, wrote “The Marketing of 
Farm Products.” This book was widely used 
as a text or reference in courses in marketing 
particularly in United States for many years. 
In 1922 Professor Clark published his Prin- 
ciples of Marketing and in 1924 his Readings 
in Marketing appeared. These well known 
authors have now joined forces in the prepara- 
tion of a new book. 

It is impossible in the brief space of a 
column to do more than indicate the nature 
of the contents. Marketing Functions, 
Methods of Sale, Marketing at Country 
Points, Middlemen of the Wholesale Market, 
Retailing, Storage, Transportation as a Market 
Factor, Market Finance, Market News, Price 
Quotations, Standardization, Market Risk, 
Produce Exchanges, Future Trading, Costs of 
Marketing. The State and Marketing, Farm 
Relef Defects and Improvements, are some of 
the 28 chapter headings. The authors state in 
the preface, “ There have been great advances 
in the study of marketing, due to a growing 
appreciation of the importance of the sub- 
ject; but the fundamental principles do not 
change.” The book was primarily intended for 
use in United States but in view of the dearth 
of research in marketing and the extent to 
which such data are drawn on in this book 
Canadians may find much useful information 
within its covers. 

In the chapter on Retailing we read, “ We 


cannot ignore the fact that all production is °* 


in, the final analysis for the consumer and that 
most farm products eventually reach the con- 
sumer through the retail store. But the pro- 
ducer has almost no direct contact with the 
retailer and he can exercise little direct in- 
fluence on the retail market. To re- 
tail meant originally to cut again, to divide 
into pieces and this definition suggests the ser- 
vices which the retailer performs in the move- 
ment of goods from producer to consumer.” 

In discussing Costs of Marketing, the authors 
state in part, “By far the most expensive step 
in the marketing process is the retail store. 

It is evident that this margin ranges 
from seldom less than 20 per cent to as much 
as 50 per cent or more of the price paid by 
the consumer. In other words the retail store 
takes a slice nearly as large as the amount 
taken by country shipper, transportation com- 
pany, wholesaler and jobber combined and yet 
the wide margin taken by retailers is not due 
to any greater profits accruing to that class of 
middlemen rather it is due to the high ex- 


penses of retailing.” And in another para- 


graph, “The wholesalers in large cities are re- 
sponsible for a smaller increment of spread 
than is commonly believed. It is perhaps safe 
to say that the wholesale trades take between 
5 and 10 per cent of final retail prices of com- 
modities that go through to consumers with- 
out change by manufacturing process.” 

In discussing co-operative marketing the 
authors state, p. 574. “Although the disad- 
vantages enumerated above stand in the way 
of co-operative success, it is, nevertheless, only 
through organization that farmers can de- 
velop marketing machinery that approximates 
in efficiency the selling organizations of large 
manufacturing organizations. These handicaps 
have already been largely overcome by a few 
large co-operative associations, and there is 
every reason to believe that steady progress 
will be made in the future. 
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NOTES 


Mill grindings for the period of August to 
October inclusive as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are rather interesting. 
Wheat ground during this period in 1932 
amounted to 19,538,424 bushels as compared 
with 20,329,739 bushels in 1931. Grindings of 
oats fell off slightly being 3,367,759 in 1932 
and 3,501,061 in 1931. Corn grindings are also 
lower the figure for the first three months of 
the crop year in 1932 were 464,248 bushels 
against 492,094 bushels in 1931. Barley grind- 
ings are about 140,000 bushels below the 1931 
figure having fallen from 360,735 to 223,923 in 
1932. Similarly grindings of mixed grain have 
dropped from 4,007,702 in 1931 to 3,517,737 in 
the same period of 19382. 


The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
Limited at the recent annual meeting reported 
a net trading profit of $10,976.36 for the year 
ending September 30, 1932. The company is 
to be reorganized on the basis of a straight 
co-operative company. The plan is reported 
to involve the formation of a United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association which will take over 
the assets of the present company. The con- 
trol of the company will be held by the com- 
mon stock holders. Local units and local con- 
trol are to be provided for. 


The Agricultural Situation December Ist, 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, in dis- 
cussing the low prices of farm products con- 
cludes: “Prices of farm products stand this 
fall at an index of 54 (pre-war average being 
considered as 100), prices paid by farmers for 
commodities bought 106, farm taxes about 250, 
farm wages 84. The general wholesale price 
level of all commodities stands at 94. Indus- 
trial wages are around 175.” 


W.C. Hopper, writing in the December issue 
of “Farm Economics ”, states in part pp. 1830: 
“In recent years the trucker has been a very 
important factor in the enlargement of the 
consumption area for fruits and vegetables. 
This type of dealer is now transporting large 
quantities of produce to many places where 


formerly it was scarce because the soils sur- 
rounding these centres and other environ- 
mental factors were unsuited to vegetable and 
fruit production.” 


The “Dairy News Letter” published by 
the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, December 15, pp. 8, gives the exports 
of butter in tons from various European coun- 
tries. Thus in 1884 Denmark exported 17,000 
tons whereas in 1931 that country shipped 
172,000 tons to foreign markets. Finland in 
1921 exported 6,300 tons, in 1931 the volume 
of exports had reached 17,400 tons. Esthonia 
which in 1922 exported 1,000 tons shipped 
14,500 tons in 1931. Latvia in 1923 exported 
2,900 tons as compared with 18,747 tons in 
1931. 


Census data for the United States reveal 
that the average size of farm increased from 
148 acres in 1920 to 157 acres in 1930, while 
the acres of crop harvested per farm in 1929 
was 57 compared with 56 in 1919. There were 
6,288,648 farms in 1930 and 6,448,343 in 1920. 
Most of the States east of the Mississippi 
River reported fewer farms in the 1930 census. 


Dr. J. F. Booth, of the Agricultural Econ- 
omics Branch, presented the results of the 
study of milk marketing in Sydney, Glace Bay 
and surrounding towns in Nova Scotia at a 
series of meetings held recently in these centres 
in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Extension Divi- 
sion of St. Francis Xavier University. 





The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports that there were 
40,370 fewer horses on farms in June, 1932, as 
compared with June, 1931. Sheep increased 
by 36,500; while numbers of swine decreased 
by 77,600. Turkeys increased by 246,300, geese 
by 44,000 and ducks by 50,700, hens and 
chickens however decreased by 1,729,200. 


London wool sales which opened on Novem- 
ber 22 were characterized by keen competi- 
tion in bidding. The preference appeared to 
be for 60’s, 64’s and 70’s. These sales were 
scheduled to continue until December 14 and 
it was anticipated that 148,550 bales would be 
offered. 


The Farmers’ Market at Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, completed its first anniversary re- 
cently. It is reported as having been very 
successful. The Board of Trade which spon- 
sored the market has therefore withdrawn from 
the management and it will be handled by an 
executive composed of farmers. 


OrTawa: Printed by F. A. Acuanp, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1932. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


HOLESALE prices in Canada were 
on the whole slightly lower in 
December as compared with the 

previous month; the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number, which stood at 64:8 
in November, receded to 64:0 in December. 
When classified on the basis of the chief com- 
ponent material the December report shows 
that the index of prices of vegetable products 
moved downward from 52-2 in November to 
50-2 in December. Similarly, animals and 
their products receded from 57:5 to 57-2. 
Fibres, textiles and textile products remained 
inchanged at 68-6. Wood and wood products 
fell off from 64-6 to 64:0. Non-ferrous metals 
and their products declined from 58:2 to 57-5 
and chemicals and allied products eased off 
from 83:9 to 83-6. On the other hand, iron 
and its preducts rose from 86-0 to 86-2 and 
non-metallic minerals and their products from 
85:7 to 86-1. 

The index number of retail prices and costs 
of services remained stationary at 80-4. As 
a matter of fact the index of food prices rose 
from 63:9 in November to 64:0. This was 
counter-balanced by a decline in the fuel and 
lighting group. 

The index of physical volume of business 
fell off from 75:8 in November to 72:6 in 
December. 

Industrial production also declined some- 
what; the November index was 71-8 whereas 
that for December was 67-7. 


AGRICULTURE 


The index number of wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products fell from 44-2 in 
November to 42:7 in December. This was 
largely accounted for by the decline in the 
index of field products which dropped from 
36:6 to 33-6. ‘Cash closing prices of Number 
1 Northern Manitoba wheat at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur averaged 42-4 cents 
as compared with 46:7 in November. Other 
grains with the exception of flax moved 
downward. 


Exports of wheat during the five months 
ended December 31, 1932, were 140,394,459 
bushels as compared with 94,978,086 bushels 
in the same period in 1931. The export 
statistics clearly indicate a growing volume 
of wheat moving from Pacific ports, 

The animal products index was 57:8 in 
December as compared with 56:9 in Novem- 
ber, Prices for lambs, eggs and milk were 
largely responsible for this increase but the 
markets were not as strong as might be 
desired, 

Agricultural marketings were slightly lower 
in December; the November index was 62:3 
whereas that for December was 59-1. Declines 
were registered in both grain marketings and 
live stock. The index of the former was 56:6 
while that for live stock dropped from 74:5 
in November to 70-3 in December. 

The index of cold storage holdings which 
was 98:9 in November eased down to 98:3 
in December. The report of cold storage 
holdings as at January 1 showed stocks of 
creamery butter 15-86 per cent below those 
of January 1, 1932, but 8:29 per cent above 
the five-year average. Cheese holdings were 
10-81 per cent higher than those of a year 
ago and 18-69 per cent below the five-year 
average. Cold storage eggs were 56°89 per 
cent lower than at the same date in 19382 
and 53-67 below the five-year average. Stocks 
of fresh eggs were 46°65 per cent below the 
1982 stocks at the beginning of the year but 
only 32-63 per cent below the average for 
the five-year period. While stocks of frozen 
eges were 9-31 below those of a year ago they 
showed an increase of 37:44 per cent over 
the five-year average as at January 1. Hold- 
ings of pork were 2:59 per cent lower than 
last year and 3:15 per cent above those for 
the five-year average. Stocks of beef were 
11-20 per cent less than on January 1, 1932, 
and 49-03 below the five-year average. Veal 
stocks were also low and the same was true 
of mutton and lamb. Stocks of all classes of 
poultry except geese and turkeys showed very 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1926 = 100 
Year 
All com-; Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
MEN bi pee apes a 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
1914 ae 65-35 69-2 64-9 79-0 
LOLS ean 70-4 "eer 76-9 79-2 
TOLG 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
LOTT sae 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
TOS ee 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
LOTMA pene. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
MPA at a 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
PRS MENS ny 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
LOR alte tale 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
14 75 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 
1924........ 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 
RPS ee 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 
ORO eit es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TAT ees 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
TEASED ARs 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 
TO ZO oes. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
PISO ees 86:6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
LOST Ri ies 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 
1932 

DAM iid et 69-4 52-0 42-0 68°8 
Fem ih wes 69-2 §2-1 3:7 66-2 
Mare ten 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
Apres eit) 68-4 81-1 44-3 62-1 
MSY oe la, 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 
DUNG Ae aie 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 
SUV one 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 
Aug 66-8 48-3 41-7 89-3 
Septet 66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 
Oetro oneal 65-0 44.9 36°8 58-4 
Novestihic. 64-8 44-2 36°6 56-9 
Deehwares 64-0 42-7 33°6 57-8 


Retail Production (6) 
prices 1926 = 100 
and cost 
of Industrial| Physical | Agricul- Cold 
services pro-  |volume ofjtural mar-| Storage 

(3) duction | business | ketings | holdings 
CoO We Se Ee UCR aan etn eae traiaee ees a 
OO Ore hy attra sete te] Semroe aces Teens eee 
OT Ss, Pee Cee AR Se 6 2 OR pene 
LBB LE, viclaten ss dp wetldbeolet Aaa ee tote ee alg eee ete 
83-6° |. ake dock dactlalaue ide deen eee ee 
EE SN OR Pos MST RT RORR IA eer OY dalle Be 
107-2 65-5 71-3 48-1 47-1 
124-2 69-9 75-0 52-6 94-2 
109-2 60-4 66-5 65-2 86-4 
100-0 76-9 79°1 82-6 82-6 
100-0 83-8 85-9 91-4 87-8 
98-0 82-4 84-6 102-5 114-6 
99-3 89-7 90-9 97-2 108-9 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-4 105-6 106-1 103-6 110-0 
98-9 117-8 117-3 146-7 112-8 
99-9 127-4 125-5 101-1 109-6 
99.2 108-0 109-5 103-0 128-4 
89-6 90-4 93-5 99-0 125-7 
85-4 80-0 83-8 56-4 133-6 
84-5 81-3 85-4 77-4 157-6 
83-9 76-9 81-8 103-5 150-2 
83-7 68-2 75°3 102-3 144-1 
81-8 74-6 79-9 84-4 120-9 
81-0 76-9 81-4 221-4 116-9 
80-8 74-2 78°3 135-9 112-2 
81-5 73°6 78-1 196-6 106-4 
81-3 71-9 ffeil 189-0 104-9 
80-4 70°4 75°3 83-8 96-7 
80-4 71°8 75-8 62-3 98-9 
80-4 67-7 72-6 59-1 98-3 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. 


See Prices and Price Indexes 


1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 
3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
4, Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 
5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


pp. 181-185 290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume 
of business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


substantial declines over those on hand at 
the beginning of 1932. For all classes the 
decline was 39:59 per cent as compared with 
last year and 16:92 per cent for the longer 
period. Holdings of apples in barrels were 
102-52 per cent of those on hand a year ago 
and the increase in boxed apples in storage 
over last year at the first of the year was 
20:91. It should be noted, however, that 
there was a decrease of 24:66 per cent of 
barrelled stock and 22°83 per cent of boxed 
supplies on January 1, 1933, as compared with 
December 1, 1932. 

Empire countries supplied 33:4 per cent of 
the tobacco imported into the United King- 
dom in the months of January to October, 
1932, whereas only 21:6 per cent was sup- 
plied in the same period in 1931. During 
this period in 1932 Canada shipped 9,072,384 


pounds, Northern Rhodesia 8,919,831, Nyasa- 
land 18,548,056 pounds and British India 
8,555,136 pounds. The total imports from 
British countries including British North 
Borneo and other Empire countries were 
42,333,205. During the same period United 
States shipped 82,784,597 pounds and other 
foreign countries 1,548,529; thus the total of 
the foreign supplies was 84,333,126 and the 
combined total 126,666,331. These data were 
compiled by the Tobacco Division of the 
Experimental Farms Branch which estimates 
the production of tobacco in Canada in 1932 
at 52,700,000 pounds, an increase of a little 
over a million pounds over the 1931 crop. 
The Weekly Fruit Intelligence Notes, Jan- 
uary 11, published by the Empire Marketing 
Board, summarizes shipments of apples from 
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North America to Europe for a six-year 
period, 1927-1932. These data are for the 
period ending December 31. This represents 
approximately the middle of the season. In 1927 
a total of 13,600,000 boxes (including barrels 
expressed in terms of boxes) were shipped, of 
which Canada supplied the equivalent of 
2,000,000 boxes. Of the total 84 per cent were 
shipped to the United Kingdom and 16 per 
cent to the Continent. In 1929 a total of 
8,300,000 boxes were shipped, of which Canada 
supplied 3,000,000. The United Kingdom took 
80 per cent of these apples and 20 per cent 


went to the Continent. During the season of 
1930 there were 14,400,000 boxes shipped, of 
which Canada supplied 3,900,000. In the same 
period in 1931, 12,300,000 boxes were exported, 
Canada supplying 3,800,000. Of the total, 72 
per cent went to the United Kingdom and 
28 per cent to the Continent. During the 
past year the total shipments were equivalent 
to 11,700,000 boxes, of which Canada supplied 
3,500,000 or 47 per cent of the apples exported 
from North America to United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom received 64 per cent of the 
total shipments and the Continent 36 per cent. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN 
ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN* 


OME of the factors affecting the success 

of sheep ranching in Western Canada 

are briefly set forth in this article. The 

businesses of the ranches comprising the end 

groups (Table 1) were so organized that in- 

come from sheep, wool and lambs formed 
almost the entire source of revenue, 


The comparison of the financial summaries 
in Table 1 clearly shows that over-capitaliza- 
tion is one cause of low labour incomes. In 
the low income group the average ranch in- 
vestment in deeded land was $47,974 as com- 
pared with $2,200 in the high income group. 
In other words the operators of the ranches 
with high incomes used a large amount of 
leased land. The percentages of lamb crop, 
weight of lambs, efficiency of labour and ewe 
lambs kept for replacement or expansion pur- 
poses were less in the low income group than 
in the high income ranches. Prices received 
for lambs and wool showed very little vari- 
ation, which indicates that quantity was more 
significant than quality in determining the 
amount of ranch returns. 


Land Problems 

Many of the ills of the sheep ranching in- 
dustry have their roots in the land problem. 
During the homesteading days much of the 
open range was divided into small lots. The 
title to such lands thus passed from the 
Crown to private ownership. After several 
years of bitter experience in dry-land farming 
a considerable portion of the poorer grades 
of this land was abandoned, and the owner- 
ship is now widely scattered. The stockman 
who sets out to build up a ranch on such land 
finds it difficult to acquire adequate acreage 
in one unit for a period long enough to war- 
rant the adoption of a long time production 





*Preliminary statement subject to revision 
and correction. 
§8094—2 


plan which is so essential to the success of 
his ranching business. 

The findings of this survey have so far 
shown that those ranchers who operate on 
leased land and who enjoy the greatest 
security of tenure through long term leases 
are making most progress other things being 
equal. The lease contract between the rancher 
and private owners often contains a clause 
stipulating that the contract may be termin- 
ated by either party giving six months’ or in 
some cases, a year’s notice. This short and 
uncertain tenure, is a serious handicap to 
those ranchers affected. Even a small propor- 
tion of the range, if leased from year to year, 
introduces an element of insecurity to the 
entire ranch business. It does not permit 
the rancher to plan on more than a yearly 
basis and, as a result, it offers no inducement 
to protect the range from overstocking or to 
reserve portions of it for winter grazing and 
snow-ploughing. When a hard winter, such 
as that of 1931-32 is experienced, feed must 
be shipped in by rail at high costs to the 
rancher. Much of this could be avoided by 
better care of the range and by following 
systems such as deferred grazing, to improve 
and restore the vegetative covering if con- 
ditions permitted. 

As long as the sheep rancher is forced to 
entertain the feeling of insecurity about his 
business, other range improvements, such as 
water development and fencing will not be 
made even during good times except where 
absolutely necessary. 

It is not surprising to find that in the light 
of such facts ranchers place a low capital 
value on lease land and especially on that 
which is privately owned. In order to give 
their business the required permanency and 
to obtain a sufficiently large unit for success- 
ful operation some have found it necessary 
to purchase privately owned land at high 
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prices. The prices paid have thus resulted 
in over-capitalization of the ranch business 
and reduced the possibility for profit. There 
is another phase of the situation that 
should also be mentioned, namely, that a 
more secure lease for the ranchers affected 
would beget greater confidence among credit 
agencies. 


Breeding and Marketing Problems 


There is a very close relationship between 
the breeding and selling aspects of the range 
sheep business. The breeding policy as 
followed by ranchers is affected by the present 
selling system which does not reflect market 


petition prevails and the lamb buyer attempts 
to buy the lamb crop at a uniform price, 
which is intended to average the quality of 
lots. Too often “he points his stick” at the 
inferior lamb in an endeavour to discredit 
the whole flock. The buyer knows that every 
rancher thinks his lambs are as good as his 
neighbours’ and not wishing to cause ill feel- 
ing through price discrimination he makes a 
uniform bid. And further the amount re- 
ceived by ranchers shows that any variation 
in the price occurs at different periods in the 
buying season. In other words the buyer 
leaves the office with a uniform price in mind 
and waits until another trip to vary that price, 


TABLE 1.—A COMPARISON OF LABOUR INCOME GROUPS OF SHEEP RANCHES IN 
ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1930 








Financial Summary:— 


Clapiial AN VeRGEC. tebe teics BHR eNIUS | eo bbtrui « ok wales 
RANCH POCCINLE ao eee Pe ey ge ue 
ADCOURKDON BOR ne enter iwi et ws. ac oad 
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Efficiency Factors:— 
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Price received per 100 pounds of wool.............. 
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Average of | Average of | Average of 
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having the | having the | in Alberta 
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Income Income chewan 
5 60k Sepa eee $ 58,994 1$ 26,935 |$ 31,881 
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AP IPRS os & Pt 0% 15,384 4,266 5,831 
<6 ee — 3,323 4,200 848 
Peek Ay AEM 3,540 1,616 1,913 
2a tees eee — 6,863 2,584 — 1,065 
ae A ie eee 47,974 2,200 11, 657 
Jeet ee eae 49 632 462 
PRA WA A Ati ects 62-8 70-1 1-2 
5 RAE) Ee 62-6 67-6 64-8 
1 a Repay 7:3 7°5 7:5 
ga vane Nee ate 4-1 3:8 4-5 
ale ie Le 14:3 25-4 23-6 
UPS E ¢ SOs 5-08 § +23 5-20 
PEA rect eee tds AY, 11-15 11-26 11-00 
CLs Ge, ee 3,063 Beale 1,757 


Real As AER Rk cea 2 cor RR RIE SE 1 SE Ds ey ee eR ee, POLI ST ir Ee Revue edad etait etn aoe, 
The Ranch Income is determined by deducting current ranch expenses and depreciation from the gross 
receipts. In computing current expenses the value of ranch work performed by members of the family was 


estimated at what it would have cost to hire an equivalent amount of labour. 


No allowance, however, was 


made for the labour of the operator, this being reflected in the operator’s labour income. 

The Labour Income represents the amount with which the ranch operator— usually the owner—is credited 
after the interest on capital invested has been deducted from the ranch income. In addition the rancher 
receives whatever the ranch contributed to the family living including shelter. 


demand. The market requires a quality pro- 
duct to meet foreign competition and the 
rancher as a result of the present selling sys- 
tem gives attention mainly to quantity, as 
expressed in more pounds of lamb or wool. 

The prices received by ranchers for lambs 
and wool are so uniform that one of two 
things is indicated, either there is no differ- 
ence in the quality of wool and lambs pro- 
duced or the trade recognizes no difference 
and pays a uniform price. Present indications 
would imply that the latter is largely true. 
Under the present system very little com- 


at which time the reason for variation can 
then be attributed to market demand and 
not to discrimination. 

The present buying policy largely regards 
“a sheep-as-a-sheep” on the range regardless 
of the efforts that some ranchers have made 
to breed and cull their flocks for quality. The 
ranchers, therefore, depend more on quantity 
than quality of product; nor are they to be 
blamed for this; they are in the business for 
profit and this is the only angle in their 
breeding practices that holds out promise of 
additional return. It would be unreasonable 
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to expect a policy of breeding for quality 
when such would be done at a loss. The 
need for better rams, systematic culling and 
scientific breeding with the idea of improving 
quality in relation to market demand has 
been made clearly apparent, but in fairness 
to the rancher he must be told through mar- 
ket returns which type of lamb and wool is 
most desired. 


Size of Business Unit 

Size of flock or volume of business is an 
outstanding factor affecting the ranch income 
received by sheepmen. In analysing the re- 
lation of size to income the records were 
grouped according to the number of breeding 
ewes and the difference between income and 
expense or ranch income is shown in figure 1. 
Of the 87 ranches summarized, the distribution 
by groups was as follows: 11 ranches had 
under 500 breeding ewes, 25 between 500 and 
999, 18 between 1,000 and 1,499; 17 between 
1,500 and 1,999; 5 between 2,000 and 2,499; 
4 between 2,500 and 2,999, and 7 ranches had 
over 3,090 breeding ewes. 
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income per ranch increases with an increase in 
the number of breeding ewes per ranch until 
the size group 2,000-2,499 is reached and from 
this point declines, although it must be 
pointed out that in the size groups containing 
the larger flocks, the number of records is 
small and that the results are for only one 
year. It should also be observed that these 
results are for a year of declining prices and 
generally unsatisfactory economic conditions. 
It will be interesting to know if this same 
relationship of size of unit to ranch income 
holds true when based on a three-year aver- 
age or when more satisfactory economic con- 
ditions prevail, 

That ranchers recognize that the size of 
unit is one of the most important aspects of 
their business is shown in Table 2. The 
relationship between the number of breeding 
ewes and ewe lambs shows whether the 
rancher is keeping more ewe lambs than are 
needed for replacement. One would conclude 
that where this was done it was with the 
object of increasing the size of unit and ob- 
taining greater efficiency. 


ead a : 73s, on 
2900-2499 2530-2599 3Q004QVER 


NUMBER OF BREEDING EWES 


Fig. 1—Size of Flock in Relation to Ranch Income, 87 Sheep Ranches, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, 1930. 


The highest average income was obtained 
in that group of ranches having between 1,500 
and 2,000 breeding ewes and this indicates a 
size of unit which can be operated at the 
highest profit-least cost combination. The 
fact that this number can be formed into 
two efficiently operated bands where labour 
and other expenses are combined in the 
proper proportion to sheep numbers is one of 
the principal reasons for greater success. The 


The number of breeding ewes per band 
depends on the system of herding but is 
generally between 700 and 1,000. With lambs 
and other sheep this makes a total band of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 head and therefore 
the first two size groups fall in this class. 


The number of ewes required for two bands 
is between 1,500 and 2,000. This includes the 
group 1,500-1,999. 
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TABLE 2.—RELATION OF EWE LAMBS KEPT TO THE NUMBER OF BREEDING EWES ON 
105 SHEEP RANCHES, ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1930 








Ewe Lambs 





Total Breeding Ewe kept in 
Size group, number breeding ewes Ranches sheep per | Ewes per | Lambs per } relation to 
ranch Ranch per ranch breeding 
ewes 
Number Number Number Number Per cent 
TCS VETER T DOU c craous ad Lie alate vic a elatetehe og 15 440 329 96 29-2 
HOO PROG rsa ner rcccrotela ete tucitie eke te asters tant 35 902 724 151 20-8 
LO OOS 1S AOS Mi ee tein d Ero cicters culate eco tole. ckallonors 20 1,616 1, 204 358 29-7 
OOO LR OOO War virey fae ys ie eke Bleek aha Od) oir wetlagalal ay cileye 18 2,104 1,662 381 22-8 
(MM) tres SSO erik ele vac eid hae ssanaheiihe ee dates 8 ie 3,558 2,918 559 19-2 
Average—Total or per cent.......... 105 1,608 1,275 288 22-6 





The third group has not enough for two 
bands and too many for one and so additional 
ewe lambs are kept for expansion. 

In the case of the first group the unit is too 
small for efficient operation and ranchers are 
keeping more ewe lambs than are required for 
replacement in order to reach the one-band 
stage. 


In summing up the foregoing observations 
it is apparent that capitalization, including 
the preportion of deeded land to leased land; 
the length of the lease contract, marketing 
methods, weight of lambs, percentage of lamb 
crop, efficiency of labour and prices are im- 
portant factors affecting sheep ranchers’ returns 


in Western Canada. 
L. E. KINDT. 





NOTES ON FARM ORGANIZATION IN THE ANNAPOLIS 
VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA* 


HESE data are based on farm business 

records obtained from orchardists in An- 
napolis Valley of Nova Scotia and cover the 
year ending May 31, 1931. The two end 
groups were selected on the basis of labour 
income, the one contains the farms whose 
operators secured the lowest labour incomes 
while the other comprises the fifteen farms 
whose operators secured the highest incomes. 
The third group shows the average for the 156 
farms included in the study. The farm in- 
come or the difference between gross receipts 
and the current expenses plus depreciation in 
the low income group averaged minus $1,547, 
whereas in the high income group it was plus 
$3,154 and averaged $517 for all farms. The 
labour incomes which represent the return for 
operators wages and management were minus 
$2,754, plus $2,243 and minus $249 respectively. 
The value of food, fuel and shelter supplied 
by the low income group averaged $845 
whereas these items averaged $597 on the high 
income group; the average was $613. Be- 
tween extremes and the average there is thus 
a wide divergence in income. There must 
therefore have been widely varying practices 
and management employed in the two end 
groups. Some of the factors contributing to 
the divergence in income are clearly shown in 
the data presented. 


*Preliminary, subject to revision and cor- 
ection. 


In order that the two groups be kept clearly 
in mind it should be noted that the farms in 
the low income group were larger than the 
average of those in the high income group or 
the average of all farms. The land value in 
the first group was $39 per acre as against $62 
per acre in the high income group. It is 
known that relatively more woods and pas- 
ture are included in the land area of the farms 
in the low income group. Separate valuations 
of the respective kinds of land were not ob- 
tained and therefore no precise valuation of 
the crop land as a basis of comparison is pos- 
sible. It will however be observed that the low 
income group had a larger crop acreage per 
farm and also slightly larger bearing orchards 
but development of the orchard business as 
indicated by new orchards was not proceed- 
ing so rapidly on the low income farms. It 
will be observed too that both groups were 
above the average with respect to both bear- 
ing and non-bearing orchard per farm. 

In regard to capitalization it will be seen 
that the low income farms were more highly 
capitalized. This is due to the larger land 
area and to heavier investment per farm in 
buildings, machinery and live stock. Rela- 
tively they had a slightly higher proportion of 
their capital in buildings but the investment 
in machinery per acre of crops is slightly 
lower. The low income group had consider- 
ably more live stock than was the case in the 
high income group. 
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It will be observed that the receipts from 
apples represented a little more than half 
of their total revenue whereas the in- 
come from apples was quite the largest 
sources of income on the farms with the 
higher returns. Definite conclusions can scarce- 
ly be drawn from this however for these 
results are based on a year in which receipts 
from apples were relatively more satisfactory 
than returns from live stock and live stock 
products. It will be noted that the total re- 
ceipts on the low income farms averaged 
$4,888 whereas the more successful operators 
secured $8,616 per farm while the average of 
all farms was $4,430. 

Turning to expenses, it will be observed that 
in both grcups allowances for the wages of 
family labour were below average and that 


pected that a good deal of feed could be 
grown on these farms—perhaps more than on 
the smaller farms. In all other items it will 
be noticed that the both groups were above 
the average in expenditure. In the case of 
inventory decrease which includes deprecia- 
tion, the large capitalization of the low in- 
come farms resulted in a high charge. It is 
worth noting that the expenses on the large 
farms were exceptionally high. The chief 
items being labour, feed purchased, capital ex- 
pense and decrease in inventory. It will also 
be observed that the interest charge of 5 per 
cent was exceptionally high on the low income 
farms. On the basis of income these farms 
appear to be over-capitalized. 

The total barrels of apples produced per 
farm was 1580-5 on the low income farms as 


TABLE 1.—A COMPARISON OF NOVA SCOTIA FARMS WITH HIGH, LOW AND AVERAGE 
INCOMES, 1930-31 


Low High 


. . Average ‘ . Average 
—— income income |. a income | income |. 
ane oe income poe group | ieome 
Num ber of farms... 15 15 156 Expenses 
Farm income....... $| -1, 547 +3,154 | +517 
Labour income...... -2,754 +2,243 |— 249 |Family labour.......... Pelee veel 1S 4-216 
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Rive stock 2 Jas 2,386 1,539 
Feed and supplies... 170 119 Efficiency Factors 
otal... $24, 146 $18, 216 
a Man equivalent......... 2-9 2-6 2-4 
Barrels of apples........ 1,580-5 | 2,711-5 |1,360-0 
Receipts Barrels per acre 52-8 94-7 69-4 
Price per barrel........ $ 1-81 2-45 2-21 
A DDIESS. Swine shen, s $ 2,358 $ 6,633 Barrels per maneq..... 538-9 | 1,032 566-5 
Live stock sales..... 574 335 Crop acres per man..... 27-9 25-7 25-3 
Live stock products. 751 867 Spray material per acre 
Other receipts....... 705 751 bearing orchard...... $ 9-32 11-26 9-79 
ee Fertilizer per acre of 
POtalee so $ 4,888 $ 8,616 bearing orchard...... $ 9-7 





Low High 


73 hd 9-35 





total expenditures for labour in both cases 
were well above the average. The expendi- 
ture for labour per crop acre was $17 on the 
low income farms as compared with $19 on 
the high income group. Expenditure for bar- 
rels of course varies with the yield. It will 
however be observed that the low income 
group bought more feed, trees and plants which 
item was largely made up of feed bought. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
had more live stock. One would also have ex- 


compared with 2,711:5 for the high income 
group. The average was 1,360. The yield per 
acre on the low income group was 52°8 as 
compared with 94:7 on the high income farms. 
These yields are based on warehouse state- 
ments of barrels “brought in.” The prices 
per barrel for all apples sold averaged 1:81 
and $2.45 respectively. It will also be seen 
that 539 barrels of apples were produced per 
man equivalent employed on the farms with 
low incomes as against 1,032 on the more suc- 
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TABLE 2.—_BARRELS OF APPLES PER MAN EQUIVALENT IN RELATION TO INCOME. 156 
NOVA SCOTIA FARMS, 1930-31 





. Number Average Average Average 
Ronee Dae at of number of man crop sat. Lanour 
a as farms barrels equivalent acres cy 

Under 250 se SR es Re 33 306 1-9 52-94 oa 281 — 798 
250) <6 49025 ea hi nye atts 42 948 2:4 57-23 _ 36 _ 699 
BOO = HYA9). | iy eegiae ett 4§ 1,627 2-6 61-28 4 646 _ 209 
COOH OO Onterare Gerster ates ean 20 2,115 2°5 78-28 + 1,231 + 250 
L000 [0 249 ane ee eta ae * 7 3,142 2°8 73°57 + 2,646 + 1,575 
15250 Sud Over snd ses feds «ih 6 3, 252 2-4 66-08 + 2,890 + 1,821 
AVErAQeR) cwaee oes 156 1,358 2-4 61-34 | + 517 | — 249 





cessful farms. In the low income group ap- 
proximately average amounts of spray material 
and dust were applied but the more success- 
ful group spent more money per acre for 
fertilizer. 

In summing up this comparison it is clear 
that the low income groups spent money 
freely but obtained smaller receipts, particu- 
larly in the case of apples. What advantage 
exists in balancing the factors of production 
lies with the more successful operators as is to 
be expected. Apple production was the chief 
enterprise in both groups and in the area as a 
whole. In this regard the farmers in the low 





income group failed to get high output per 
man. The importance of output per man 
equivalent is clearly demonstrated not only in 
the foregoing comparison but also in the case 
of the 156 operators co-operating in this study. 
This is shown in table 2. Here it may be 
seen that those who obtained less than 750 
barrels per man equivalent obtained minus 
labour incomes. Those obtaining more than 
750 barrels per man show plus incomes and as 
the output increases so also does the income. 
The significance of output per man is not less 
in a “depression year” than in more pros- 


perous times. J. COKE. 


DEBT REDUCTION PLANS 


O NE of the difficult problems now facing 

farmers in every country of the world 
is to meet payments of debts incurred in a 
period of high prices. 

In Canada and particularly in sections of 
this country where farming developed mainly 
during the last quarter century, for example, 
in the Prairie Provinces, farm indebtedness 
has reached a large sum. In addition to the 
debt-adjustment legislation already existing, 
the provincial governments and the private 
lending companies deem it necessary to take 
further steps in order to relieve the situation. 
Saskatchewan, which has the largest farming 
area within its boundaries of any of the prov- 
inces in Western ‘Canada, is leading the way 
in this direction. 

According to a statement made over the 
radio by Premier J. T. M. Anderson during 
the first week of January, the investment of 
commercial lending companies in Saskatche- 
wan, outside of loans for public undertakings, 
amounts to about $126,000,000. This is divided 
as follows: Insurance companies, $75,000,000; 
Loan companies, $46,000,000; Trust companies, 
$5,000,000. The above sums include both 
rural and urban loans. 

In addition the investment of the Saskatche- 
wan Farm Loan Board in the province is in the 
neighbourhood of $15,000,000. If the amount of 
debts to farm equipment and farm supply 


dealers were added together with the farmer’s 
indebtedness of Alberta and Manitoba, this 
would reach a very large amount. 

The Government of Saskatchewan will ask 
the Legislature to endorse the following pro- 
posals with respect to loans made by the 
Provincial Farm Loan Board. 


1. Cancellation of interest for one year, 
payable on the 12 months between Novem- 
ber 1, 1931, and November 1, 1982. 


2. Amortization of interest in arrears prior 
to November 1, 1931, over five years, with 
interest payable on such amortized sums of 
5 per cent. 

3. Amortization of principal arrears prior 
to November 1, 1932, over 10 years, with 
interest payable at the board’s legal rate of 
4 per cent, 


Abandonment of a year’s interest means 
cancellation of a round sum of $1,000,000 
payable to the Farm Loan Board by more 
than 5,000 farmers of Saskatchewan. The 
board has about $15,000,000 out in loans at 
64 per cent, so that the interest figures out to 
be around $975,000. 

Those farmers who have paid interest for 
the year in question will receive credit for 
their payments on principal reduction, 

Arrangements are under consideration by 
commercial lending institutions in regard to 
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extending arrears of interest over a period of 
years and postponing payments of principal. 
In fact some business concerns have already 
announced a policy. 

The Imperial Oil Company was one of the 
first concerns to take action on debt-adjust- 
ment and interest reduction in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 farmers in the 
Prairie Provinces and about $6,000,000 in debt 
for petroleum products are generally believed 
to be affected by the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany’s recently announced policy which is as 
follows:— 

1. Payment of these debts will be extended 
over a period of five years beginning October, 
1933, with equal annual installments due each 
October 1. 

2. The Company undertakes to cance] en- 
tirely all interest charges on these farm debts 
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from the time the goods were purchased until 
October 1, 1933. 

3. The Company will carry these amounts 
on its books after October 1, 1933, at a rate 
of 4 per cent interest. 

4. The Company will adjust principal and 
interest payments in direct ratio to the price 
of wheat on October 1 of each of the five 
years when installments will be due. The 
price upon which adjustment will be made 
will be the price of No. 1 Northern Wheat at 
Fort William at the close of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange on October 1 of the year in 
which payment is due. If the price should 
be below 70 cents, the installment due from 
the farmer will be reduced proportionately. 
On the other hand, should the price be in 
excess of 70 cents, the installment due will 
not be thereby increased and the farmer will 
enjoy the added benefit of a higher price, 


EFFICIENCY OF FIELD POWER IN THE KINDERSLEY AREA 


NE of the most important decisions 
farmers in the West have to make in 
any territory is what power to use for field 
work. With efficient farm power becoming 
increasingly available the farmer must take 
advantage of it in order to produce at the 
lowest cost. He must adopt the power 
organization, however, which is best suited to 
the locality within which he lives, for although 
tractors are increasing in number and improy- 
ing in performance the problem for most 
farmers is not the elimination of the horses 
from the farm work, but rather the provision 
of an economical power unit well suited to 
the needs of the farm. 

In the December 29, 1932, issue of the 
Western Producer, Dr. William Allen, Dept. 
of Farm Management, University of Sas- 
katchewan, outlines the efficiency of field 
power in the Kindersley district. Conditions 
in this area are naturally adapted to large 
grain farms. The broad fields have compara- 
tively uniform soil conditions and are gener- 
ally free from obstructions, so readily permit 
the use of large outfits and large implements. 
The clay soils are heavy to work and tractor 
power for field operations has become popular, 
particularly on the larger farms. 

A total of 217 farms were surveyed in the 
Kindersley area; on 97 of these farms all field 
work was done by horses, 17 farms were 
chiefly horse operated with not over 10 days 
of tractor field work and on 103 farms tractors 
were used more than 10 days for field work 
in conjunction with the horses. 

As most of the farms having tractors had 
also some horses available for field work it 
was necessary to express the field power avail- 


able on those farms in a satisfactory unit, 
and the work horse equivalent was the unit 
adopted. The following equivalents were set 
up from this and other studies; a 2-plough 
tractor equals 8, a 3-plough 14, and a 4-plough, 
17 horses. 

In the group of 103 farms using consider- 
able tractor power for field work were 93 
farmers each owning 1 tractor; 9 farmers 
each owning 2 tractors and one farmer own- 
ing 3 tractors. By converting the tractors to 
horse equivalents and comparing these farms 
with farms of the same size operated with 
horses it was found that only 4-6 horses were 
released per tractor. Most of the tractors of 
this area are of the 3-plough size and should 
displace 14 horses, and so on the majority of 
farms a considerable surplus of power was 
found. Displacement of horses by tractors 
often lags after tractors are bought, causing 
inefhicient use of both types of draught power. 
Reserve power is essential but every addi- 
tional unit of reserve increases the cost of 
work done. 

When too many horses are on hand the 
few hours of work done per horse are done 
at a high cost. In this study the average 
number of work horses for the 217 farms was 
9-2 per farm. These horses used about two- 
thirds of the feed crops grown on these farms, 
which required about 2-2 acres per work horse. 
Feed is but one-half the total cost as material 
from a survey in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in 1931 shows that of the total cost of $61 
for keeping a horse one year, $29 is for feed, 
$17 for care, $7 for shelter and $8 for miscel- 
laneous items including interest and deprecia- 


,. tion. The average horse worked 530 hours 
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per year. The cost of horse labour was thus 
approximately 114 cents per hour. Idle 
horses as well as idle tractors can increase 
the cost of operation considerably. 

On the 103 farms where tractors were im- 
portant for field work the average time 
tractors were used for draught operations was 
40 days. In addition to this work 38 were 
used for an average of 10 days for belt work. 

In addition to draught power requirements, 
the provision of belt power for threshing is 
important. The problem of farm power has 
many complications and cannot be solved by 
merely taking into account one of its phases. 
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Considering the draught power alone, however, 
farmers in the Kindersley area or similar 
areas might be guided by the following figures. 
The work horse equivalents for the 103 farms 
using tractors for more than 10 days of field 
work for the various sizes of farms were: 
25-200 acres, 8-0, 201-350 acres, 16-6, 351-500 
acres, 20-6, 501-650 acres, 22-1, 651 acres 
and over, 82:3. “For any size of farm in 
each of these classes the draught power per 
farm should not be in excess of the average 
of the particular group and might well be 
somewhat below the average.” 


LAND TENURE IN CANADA 


RECENT release by the Census Division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
summarizes the data on tenancy obtained in 
the Seventh Census of Canada taken in 19381. 
The last census showed that there were 
728,623 farms in this country, the total land 
area of which was 163,254,959 acres. The 
great majority of occupiers classed as owners 
for 583,706 farms with an area of 105,054,952 
acres were so reported. We had 2,595 farms 
occupied by managers. Of these 443 were in 
Quebec and they comprised 101,333 acres. 
Ontario had the largest number of farms, 
749, occupied by Managers, but the acreage 
in such farms averaged 138,335 as compared 
with 204 “Manager” farms in Manitoba which 
contained 208,683 acres. Saskatchewan had 
441 farms occupied by Managers comprising 
441,543 acres. In Alberta there were 309 
farms in this class but they contained 806,310 
acres. British Columbia had 174 Manager 
occupied farms but these contained 376,141 
acres. 
Taking the country as a whole 20,038,878 
acres are occupied by straight tenants, roughly 
one-eighth of the land in farms. 


FARM TENANCY IN CANADA, 1931* 


Per cent of | Per cent of 


total num- | total farm 
— ber of farms area 
occupied occupied 

by tenants | by tenants 
(CANA Bids, Opa Amen ameas 10-2 12-3 
Prince Edward Island..... 1-8 1-1 
Nova Scotia. 27. eee 2-7 1-8 
New Brunswick........... 2-7 2-3 
A UIOIIOO hist sn kine Mite dew soy 3°0 
MONTEL cccy oe cae oaths 11-2 9-1 
Manitoba Wa: Pl Pe ee. Oe 18-2 19-1 
Saskatchewan............. 15-4 14-8 
PAL ese de cee eh: ied Meee 12-1 15-7 


= 
S 
lo) 
co 
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*Computed from data contained in the Census 
release ‘‘Tenure of Farm Lands by Counties and 
Census Divisions 1931’’. Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, December, 1932. 


Referring only to those classed as “ tenants ” 
(not including part owners) our own computa- 
tions show that 10:2 per cent of the farms and 
12-3 per cent of the land in farms was occu- 
pied by tenants and that these percentages are 
highest in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. This is clearly 
set out in the foregoing table. 

In Ontario there was 11:2 per cent of the 
farms occupied by tenants but only 9-1 per 
cent of the area in farms. In the case of 
Manitoba 18-2 per cent of the farms were occu- 
pied by tenants and these farms represent 19-1 
per cent of the land im farms. Saskatchewan 
had 15-4 per cent of its farms operated by 
tenants which include 14:8 per cent of the 
area in farms. In the province of Alberta 12-1 
per cent of the farms and 15:7 per cent of 
the farm land was occupied by renters. Brit- 
ish Columbia had 10-9 per cent of its farms 
occupied by tenants including 8:7 per cent of 
the land. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Longley, Willard V. Some Aspects of the 
Apple Industry in Nova Scotia, Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture, Halifaz, 
NS., Bulletin No. 113. 


A brief history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the apple industry in the Annapolis 
Valley is followed by a chapter on production 
data, including a comparison of Nova Scotia 
with other provinces in Canada. Factors 
affecting production are next discussed. The 
relation of price to production as well as the 
relation of weather factors to production are 
discussed. This section seeks to point out the 
factors which influence production from year 
to year. The next two chapters give an 
analysis of prices of different grades, said 
analysis being based on sixteen years averages 
of the United Fruit Companies, Limited. 
Preceding this is a description of the grades 
in force in the Valley during the period 
covered by the study. A chapter on market 
organizations aids in a better understanding 
of the present organizations handling fruit in 
the apple district. A study of operation costs 
of warehouses follow. This study forms a 
considerable section of the study and is based 
on an analysis of cost data obtained from 
34 companies operating in the Annapolis 
Valley. The last section in the bulletin enters 
into the distribution of the apple crop. In 
this section the proportion going into export 
trade, the markets reached, the importance of 
Nova Scotia apples on these markets, the 
relative proportion handled by the United 
Fruit Companies, Limited, are all reviewed. 

There are in the Annapolis Valley and in 
the adjoining districts 150 track apple ware- 
houses on 171-8 miles of track or an average 
of almost one per mile. The total capacity 
is given as 1,559,450 barrels with an average 
capacity of 10,396 barrels. The average com- 
mercial production for the nine-year period 
1921 to 1929 was 1,296,553 barrels, which is 
considerably below capacity volume of the 
warehouses. 

Fifty-seven of the warehouses belong to co- 
operative companies affiliated with the United 
Fruit Companies, Limited; twelve to inde- 
pendent or local co-operative companies; 
thirty-three to independents (individuals or 
partnerships), and forty-eight to corporate 
companies, 

The Annapolis Valley Apple Shipping 
Association formed in 1905 was the first 
attempt at co-operation among fruit growers 
in the Annapolis Valley. The oldest ware- 
house included in the survey was built in 
1895. The survey indicates a reduction in 
warehouse construction costs with increased 


capacity. “The division of costs of operation 
on a percentage basis stresses the importance 
of the labour and management costs, also of 
the interest charges, and shows the extent to 
which these make up the total costs, account- 
ing for 78:9 per cent, or more than three- 
fourths of the total costs.” 

The companies studied did a large sideline 
business amounting to 28-0 per cent of total 
revenue which is close to one-half of the 
amount received for the packing of apples. 

Costs and income are worked out on a per 
barrel basis. The 34 companies studied had 
a total warehouse capacity of 416,300 barrels 
or 12,244 barrels per company. During 1926 
the companies utilized their warehouse space 
to only 89 per cent capacity. Average gross 
cost per barrel for these companies was 45-2 
cents. Income per barrel other than the 
packing charges amounted to 17-3 cents, leav- 
ing a net cost per barrel of 27-9 cents. The 
study shows that companies with the most 
complete utilization of warehouse capacity 
tended to have lower costs. The author con- 
siders cost per barrel for warehouse operation 
the best measure of the success of the different 
companies, 


QUEBEC DAIRY COMMISSION 
PRESENTS REPORT 


The Commission appointed about a year 
ago to make a complete investigation into 
the milk and dairy industry in the Province 
of Quebec presented recently an extensive 
report to the Hon. A. Godbout, Minister of 
Agriculture of Quebec, with a summary of 
the main recommendations, which are as 
follows :— 

1. The nomination of a permanent provin- 
cial dairy commission, 

2. The adoption of uniform sanitary regu- 
lations by the large centres of fluid milk 
distribution such as Montreal, Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Sherbrooke. 

3. The organization of milk producers into 
associations. 

4. That it should be compulsory for all 
dairies in large cities to give to each producer 
supplying milk a detailed statement of the 
quantity of fluid milk received and the quan- 
tity used for various purposes. 

5. The reduction in the number of butter 
and cheese factories and their amalgamation 
in larger units. 

6. The lowering of the degree of acidity in 
the cream used for butter making. 

The findings of this report will be used as 
a basis for prospective legislation concerning 
the whole dairying industry of Quebec. 
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NOTES 


The Second Annual Community Life Con- 
ference was held at Pickering College, New- 
market, Ontario, on January 4, 5 and 6, 1933. 
The program was sponsored by the school 
with the co-operation of Mr. R. E. White, 
local representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. All the sessions were largely 
attended by young people, not only of York 
but of other nearby counties. The discussions 
were devoted to the present economic situ- 
ation, the place of the church in the rural 
communities, and cultural and _ recreational 
activities in rural life. Among the speakers 
were: Sir Robert Falconer, former President 
of the University of Toronto; Hon, Manning 
Doherty, former Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario; Rev. R. W. Armstrong, Hast 
Templeton, Que.; Rev. T. A. Myers, of The 
United Church; J. E. Whitelock, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Toronto; Herbert 
Hannam, Educational Secretary of United 
Farmers; Prof. V. W. Bladen and Prof. F. J. 
Parkinson, of the Department of Economics, 
of the University of Toronto. 





Approximately one million pounds of Cana- 
dian dressed turkeys were marketed in the 
United Kingdom during the past month which 
returned to the producer as high a price as 
his domestic marketings. All birds were 
packed and graded according to national 
standards of quality and the shipments cer- 
tified by Dominion inspectors. The shipment 
consisted mostly of A and B grades and each 
bird bore an individual tag. 

These Canadian birds coming from the 
Western provinces and shipped largely by the 
Canadian Poultry Pool obtained the top 
market price for imported turkeys. Receivers 
and handlers of these birds in the Old Country 
according to Mr. W. A. Brown, Chief of 
the Poultry Division, Dominion Live Stock 
Branch, who accompanied the shipment are 
prepared to take double the quantity next 
year. 





Canadian Agricultural Economists and 
others interested in economic developments 
should obtain a copy of the report of the 
American Statistical Association which it is 
expected will include the addresses presented 
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by Drs. G. F. Warren, F. A. Pearson and 
EK. W. Kemmerer, at the recent ‘Cincinnati 
Convention. Under the general title of 
“Statistical Problems as to Gold” the first 
two speakers advanced the theory that the 
declining ratio of gold to volume of business 
was responsible for lower price levels while 
Dr, Kemmerer pointed to economics in the 
use of gold and recent increases in the world’s 
stock of monetary gold through increased 
output and diversion from other uses as tend- 
ing to offset the reduced production of a few 
years ago. Other alleged causes of the present 
period of low prices were also discussed by 
the speakers. 

An important trade agreement between 
Germany and Canada whereby Germany is 
granted the intermediate tariff on products 
“originating in and imported direct from 
Germany ” and in return Canada is granted 
the existing conventional rates of the German 
tariff and for other items the rates of the 
general tariff. Agricultural products affected 
thereby are red clover, lucerne, other clover 
seed, timothy hay, apples, cattle, bacon, lard, 
butter, cheese, eggs, milk powder, tomatoes 
prepared for fine table use and fruit preserved 
without sugar, in airtight receptacles. Accord- 
ing to the Commercial Intelligence Journal 
(January 7, 1933), the reductions are very 
substantial. 


Nils Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in his Annual Report of the 
work of the Bureau for the fiscal year ended 
June 380, 1932, states in part, pp. 17:— 

“ Economic research underlies all services of 
the Bureau. Without research it would be 
impossible to adequately estimate the pro- 
duction of crops and live stock, to standardize 
and certify the quality and condition of farm 
products, to effectively administer regulatory 
measures, to supply the information needed 
by producers and distributors in planning 
their production and marketing, and to assist 
consumers in the purchase and use of farm 
products. Without research the required facts 
would not be available for formulating 
national and state policies and measuring 
their influence upon agriculture and in bring- 
ing about helpful readjustments.” 











Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom 
during the calendar year 1932, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were valued 
at $178,171,680, an increase of $6,637,141 over 
the 1931 exports of $171,534,539. Canada’s 
domestic exports to Australia in the six 
months just ended totalled $3,900,228 as com- 
pared with $2,807,283 in the corresponding 
period of 1981, a gain of $1,092,945. 


Orraws* Printed by F. A. Actanp, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1933. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION? 


given over to the presentation of some 

pertinent facts regarding the major agri- 
cultural products of this country and to cer- 
tain other factors which affect the farmer. It 
is desired to acknowledge the co-operation of 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Dairy, Fruit, Seed 
and Live Stock Branches of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Tobacco Division of 
the Central Experimental Farm in the presen- 
tation of this summary. The respective con- 
tributions are footnoted as they occur. 

The Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada moved down from 
64:0 in December, 1932, to 63:9 in January, 
1933. 

Because of a decline in prices of foods the 
index number of retail prices, rents and costs 
of services declined from 80-0 in December to 
79-7 in January. | 


AGRICULTURE 


The index number of wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products advanced from 42-7 
to 43-6. Prices of wheat, oats, flax, rye and 
potatoes were higher as were those of steers, 
calves and lambs but declines were registered 
in prices of hay, corn, hogs and eggs. 

It will be seen that the index of prices of 
field products moved up from 33-6 to 35:1. 
The advance in prices of animal products was 
sufficient only to raise the index from 57°8 ito 
57-9. 


Farm Implement Sales 

In Western Canada the number of sales of 
new tractors, threshers and combines com- 
pares favourably with that of 1931; in addi- 
tion there has been a large sale of recondi- 
tioned machines of which there is no record. 
According to Canadian Farm Implements, 
December, 1932, p. 18, incomplete data for 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia indicate there were 892 tractors 
sold in 1982 as compared with 842 in 1981. 
During the past year 476 threshers were sold 
as against 445 in 1931. Sales of combines 
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were 172 as compared with 179 in the pre- 
vious year. Increased sales were registered 
over those for 1931 in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan but only five combines were bought in 
Manitoba in 1932 as compared with 33 in 
1931. The total number of combines sold in 
the three Prairie Provinces 1926-1932 was 
9,896. The peak of demand was reached in 
1928 when 3,657 machines were sold but busi- 
ness was nearly as good in 1929 when 3,500 
combines were sold. 


Wages of Farm Help 

Wages of male farm labour in Canada for 
the summer season were reported as $19 in 
1932, $25 in 1931 and $34 in 1930. When 
hoard valued at $15 per month in 1932, $18 
per month in 1931 and $22 per month in 1930 
is added the estimated average wage of sum- 
mer help was reported as $34 in 1932, $43 in 
1931 and $56 in 1930. 

Wages of year help in 1932 were reported as 
averaging $176 as compared with $240 in 1931 
and $326 in 1930. When allowance is made for 
board the estimated wages and board were 
$341 in 1932 while in 1931 they averaged $430 
and in 1930 the average was $550. 


Land Values 

Farm land values in Canada as reported by 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics including the value of 
improvements were reported as being $23 per 
acre in 1982 while in 1931 the value was $28 
and in 1930 it was $32. 


Credit 

While farmers obligations have probably 
not lessened the credit situation has been 
eased for many through a growing sense of 
the mutuality of interest of creditor and 
debtor. This is evidenced by the policy of 
temporarily foregoing the right of foreclosure 
of farm mortgages announced by certain com- 
mercial concerns. The relations of creditor 
and debtor are to be the subject of further 
legislation in several of the provinces. 


Expenditures 
If a policy of “cash down” has not already 
been inaugurated in a farm business it is 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926 = 100 prices 1926 = 100 
Year and cost 
All com-{ Farm Field Animal of Physical | Industrial| Agricul- Cold: 
modities | products | products | products | services |volume of| pro- _ |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) 4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
By I Re 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 iy EE DES RE ae Rees IRD BARON RAGS A Bobi Pia bath 
FOU4. . 2. as 65-8 69-2 64-9 79-0 OG Girone ccclkel so'c eta eieg 2 ail ely Cerone a ae arn ee 
TOG eee 70-4 77:7 76°9 79-2 OF OTe venient ee Bakers, ate talc aeraie kl ae anes 
bee be EER 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 (ja OPED es Pre Oras Coie DEN bia ncitare 29.0 
IOT Zoe 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 SO Gu. aren | Cettp ae SoCs ication as Laente teeta s 
TOLS es 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 GRAN EN Ee ah Bee aaa] eek sae eat ee 
1O1OU ees 134-0 145-5 142-4 1582-8 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920, ........ 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
17 een 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1k PR 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-6 
1 ys sia IED 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-8 
1924........ 99-4 87-0 82:6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-6 
TOE ooo. Lt 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-9 
i, a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 -100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Lacy gue ate ee 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
tS 4. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
[| 4! Ae 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
he ie ea 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
ens: : 72-2 56-3 43-6 77°6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
Jal eens. 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 83-8 80-0 56-4 133-6 
Hem news: 69-2 82-1 43-7 66-2 84-8 85-4 81-3 77-4 157-6 
Bare sr whi 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 81-8 76-9 103-5 150-2 
Anil 2 asic 68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 83-7 75-3 68-2 102-3 144-1 
Mayo a 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 79-9 74-6 84-4 120-9 
WONG > 2 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 81-0 81-4 76-9 221-4 116-9 
July......... 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 80-8 78°3 74-2 135-9 112-2 
Bie. e: 66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 81-5 78°1 73-6 196-6 106-4 
Beni io.) 66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 81-3 77-1 71-9 189-0 104-9 
20 op eee 65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 80-4 75:3 70:4 83-8 96-7 
Nowi s. 6... 64-8 44-2 36-6 56-9 80-4 75°8 71-8 62-3 98-9 
ee, A 64-0 42-7 33°6 57-8 80-0 72-6 67-7 59-1 98-3 
33 
Fria Ae 63-9 43-6 35:1 57-9 79-7 68+1 62-2 56-1 112-0 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and. 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928: 


pp. 181-185 290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume 
of business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


clearly indicated. Expenditures for new 
buildings and equipment should be scrutinized 
carefully before such commitments are un- 
dertaken. Of course, fortunate persons may 
be able to take advantage of low wages and 
prices of materials but the rank and file must 
be cautious in such matters. 

Assuming a degree of experience and man- 
agerial ability, farmers will find that pur- 
chases. of good seeds and plants, good cows, 
hens and brood sows are still justified and 
even essential to low cost, high quality out- 
put. High output per man is essential if the 
individual. enterprise is to be made to pay. 


Marketing 
The farmers’ marketing problems are so in- 
volved that little can be said in a short review. 


It may be noted, however, that in many cases 
the cost of marketing services absorbs a high 
proportion of the price paid by the consumer. 
Up to a certain point the validity of “ fixed 
charges” as a deterrent to lower cost of ser- 
vices is not to be denied but it is equally true 
that the marketing agency with a financial 
structure flexible enough to enable reductions 
in capital costs as well as labour is the one 
that gets the business. The position of many 
middlemen enterprises is not more enviable 
than that of many farmers. 


Individual Effort Important 

It may be admitted that international prob- 
lems still bulk large in the path of reconstruc- 
tion. If debts, credits, and trade channels 
could be readjusted, purchasing power might 
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then in some measure be restored. It is be- 
cause of this possibility that the forthcoming 
conferences have especial significance. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that world 
conferences merely set up the frame work on 
which improvement may be accomplished. It 
is thus the responsibility of the farmer and 
the business man to seize every opportunity 
within their present means of reorganizing 
their business activities on a more efficient 
basis so that they may be ready to take ad- 
vantage of any improvement in trade. 

Improvement in domestic demand of course 
depends on improvement in business condi- 
tions with resulting increase in employment. 
While some improvement has been reported 
in the automobile, iron and steel industries, 
and in copper the index of physical volume of 
production was 68:1 in January as compared 
with 72-3 in December. The seasonally ad- 
justed index of employment was 81:1 as at 
February 1 as compared with 84:1 at the be- 
ginning of January. 


CEREALS 


Depressed economic conditions have not 
affected the continuity of wheat production in 
Canada. The 1932 wheat crop was harvested 
from a sown area of 27-1 million acres as 
compared with an average of 24-7 million 
acres from 1927 to 1931. Production in 1982 
is currently estimated at 429 million bushels 
compared with an average outturn of 419 
million bushels during the five-year period 
from 1927 to 1931. The 1982 crop is of very 
high quality and to date has graded higher 
than the 1931 crop. 


Wheat! 

An outstanding feature of the present crop 
year has been the rapidity with which the 
1932 crop has been marketed. From August 
1, 1932, to January 31, 1933, about 285 million 
bushels were marketed by farmers. During 
the month of September alone, about 120 mil- 
lion bushels were delivered or 42 per cent of 
total deliveries since the commencement of 
the present crop year. At the present time 
about 82 per cent of the marketable surplus 
of wheat in Western Canada has passed into 
commercial channels. The rapid movement of 
the 1932 crop caused visible supplies to in- 
crease sharply following harvest and maxi- 
mum stocks were reached in November, or 
nearly two months earlier than in the preced- 
ing crop year. 

Since the commencement of the present 
crop year wheat prices have moved down- 
ward. For the six-month period August to 
January the weighted average price for No. 1 
Northern wheat at Winnipeg has amounted to 


49-5 cents per bushel as compared with 60:7 
59979—2 


cents per bushel during the same months in 
the preceding crop year. In view of the large 
Share of the 1932 crop which is now out of 
the hands of farmers, the price situation dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year will not be 
very significant as far as the return to the 
producer is concerned. 

In the international sphere, the present crop 
year commenced with large stocks in North 
America, the United States having a carry- 
over of 363 million bushels on June 30 and 
Canada having a carry-over of 131 million 
bushels on July 31. Stocks in other export- 
ing countries and in importing countries were 
relatively low. 

Early in the crop year it became apparent 
that Russia with a reduced production and a 
growing food shortage, would not be in a 
position to export wheat in volume. The 
1932 wheat crop in Danubian countries was 
below normal leaving little or no surplus for 
export and even suggesting the possibility of 
imports. Domestic prices in the United States 
were such that that country could not meet 
international competition and during the first 
half of the crop year exports from the United 
States have been insignificant. This combina- 
tion of circumstances left the international 
market in the hands of Canada, the Argentine 
and Australia and as the latter countries were 
well sold out at the end of July, 1932, the 
bulk of the world trade in wheat fell to Can- 
ada during the first five months of the present 
crop year. 

The arrival of the southern hemisphere 
crops in late December and January served 
to broaden the supply situation. However, 
the Orient has shown interest in the Australian 
crop and it is believed that about one-half of 
the surplus of that country will go to China 
and Japan. In addition Australian wheat, 
owing to its milling characteristics, does not 
compete seriously with Canadian hard wheats 
in Europe. For the balance of the crop year 
therefore competition will largely be between 
Canada and the Argentine with a certain 
amount of Australian wheat used for blending 
purposes. The outlook favours a continuanee 
of a fairly large movement of Canadian wheat 
between now and the end of July, 1933. 

Because of exceptionally high production in 
Kuropean importing countries in 1932 and a 
continuance of trade restrictions, import re- 
quirements are estimated to be considerably 
less than in the preceding crop year. Mr. 


_ Broomhall estimated European requirements 


at 504 million bushels as compared with 582 
million bushels for the preceding crop year. 
In 1931-32, however, Russia and the Danubian 
countries shipped about 130 million bushels. 
These countries will probably not ship more 
than 20 million bushels during 1932-33 and as 
a consequence the outlook in Europe for other 
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exporting countries is certainly not less favour- 
able than in 1931-32. 

During the fall months of 1929, 1930 and 
1931, the pressure of supplies on importing 
markets was very severe with the result that 
large stocks were built up in the United King- 
dom and continental ports of entry. During 
the fall months of 1932: this pressure was lack- 
ing and supplies moved from exporting coun- 
tries largely on the basis of current consump- 
tion in importing countries. For instance, 
stocks of imported wheat in the United King- 
dom on January 1, 1933, amounted to only 7 
million compared with stocks of 23 million 
bushels on the same date in 1931. From a 
marketing standpoint this situation is im- 
portant. 

In conclusion it is necessary to refer to the 
fact that the wheat outlook is definitely re- 
lated to general economic and financial con- 
ditions in the world at large. Within itself 
the wheat situation has many hopeful factors 
which cannot make themselves felt as long as 
the international situation is characterized by 
uncertainty and instability. 


Oats§ 

The acreage of oats in Canada in 1932 was 
13,148,400. This is slightly above the average 
of 12,978,887 for the period 1928-32 inclusive. 
The yield in 1982 was 391,561,000 bushels as 
compared with the five-year average of 375,- 
595,660. Among cereals the oat crop is second 
in importance in Canada. This country pro- 
duces normally about 9 per cent of the world 
production. Consumption of oats is largely 
domestic although Canada is the chief oat ex- 
porting country in the British Empire. The 
United Kingdom absorbs a greater propor- 
tion of our exports of oats, oatmeal and 
rolled oats than any other market. Exports 
for the calendar year 1982 were 15,437,074 
bushels as compared with 11,177,072 bushels 
in 1931. The five-year average of exports of 
oats 1928-32 was 10,619,562. There was, how- 
ever, very wide fluctuation from year to year. 


Barley8 

The December, 1932, issue of the Monthly 
Crop Bulletin and Agricultural Statistics 
published by the International Institute, 
Rome, gives the world production of barley, 
excluding U.S.S.R., in 1982 as 1,391 million 
bushels. Final figures for 1932 issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show that 
Canadian production amounted to 80,773,000 
bushels, an increase of approximately 138,300,- 
000 bushels over the output in 1931 but 
19,600,000 lower than the five-year average 
1928-32. ‘The acreage of barley in Canada 
was 3,757,600 as compared with 3,768,269 in 
1931 but this is below the five-year average 
1928-32 which was 4,778,155. Exports of har- 
fey were 9,992,743 bushels in 1932 but there 
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has been an irregular movement to foreign 
markets during the past five years. In 1930 
exports were but 2,834,299 bushels while in 
1931 they were 24,254,755 bushels. The five- 
year average was 18,168,690. The bulk of the 
Canadian output is used for feeding purposes. 


Rye$ 

World production of rye in 1932 exclusive 
of the U.S.S.R. was estimated by the Inter- 
national Institute as being 996 million bushels 
as compared with 811 in 1931 and approxi- 
mately 945 million on the average for the 
years 1928-32. In Canada the average annual 
production 1928-32 was 12,811,200 bushels and 
the average acreage 966,179. During the past 
two years both acreage and production have 
been below the average. For 1932 the acreage 
was 773,800 and the yield 8,938,000 bushels. 
Canadian exports of rye were at low levels 
in 1930 and 1931 but amounted to 8,900,434 
bushels in the calendar year 1932. The five 
year average was 5,146,137. 


TOBACCO2 


Preliminary estimates indicate that a crop 
of 52,700,000 pounds of tobacco was grown in 
Canada in 1932, marking a new high record 
for production. The crop of 1931 amounted 
to 51,300,000 pounds and average production 
for the five-year period 1928-32 was approxi- 
mately 424 million pounds. The outstanding 
feature of the tobacco growing industry con- 
tinues to be the growing importance of the 
bright flue-cured type. Production of this 
type has risen from 83 million pounds in 
1928 to 27 millions in 1932. Burley and Que- 
bec small pipe showed decreases from the 
1931 levels, the dark types and Quebec large 
pipe showed increases, and cigar leaf produc- 
tion was about the same. Farm prices for 
the 1932 crop of bright flue-cured showed a 
decrease of about 20 per cent, ranging from 
5 to 24 cents per pound, with an average of 
about 16 cents. Prices for the other types 
have changed little from the 1931 levels, 
although the fact that the marketing of the 
1932 crop is not yet completed makes com- 
parisons somewhat difficult. 

For the first time on record exports of leaf 
tobacco exceeded imports, both in regard to 
poundage. and value. Exports in 1932 
amounted to 11,195,415 pounds and imports 
to 10,261,643 pounds, valued at $3,179,246 and 
$2,920,772 respectively. Exports to the United 
Kingdom increased from 6,220,917 pounds in 
1931 to 11,184,548 pounds in 1932, of which 
75 per cent consisted of bright flue. Two new 
avenues of trade were opened up in 1982 
which show considerable promise, namely, the 
British West Indies and British West Africa. 
Exports to the former amounted to 25,992 
pounds and to the latter 45,775 pounds. 
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As stated previously the marketing of the 
1932 crop is not yet complete, although prac- 
tically all the bright flue thas left the growers’ 
hands as well as 60 per cent of the burley 
and all the dark. Selling of the Quebec pipe 
types and cigar leaf has just commenced. A 
conservative estimate indicates that at least 
a third of the bright flue and 80 per cent of 
the dark will be exported. The balance will 
be readily absorbed by the domestic trade. 
The United Kingdom demand for burley is 
down, but it is hoped that the loss will be 
more than made up by new developments 
elsewhere, while the domestic demand is 
about normal. It is anticipated that the 
whole crop will be absorbed. The situation 
in regard to the Quebec pipe and cigar leaf 
types is somewhat obscure. A _ considerable 
stock of old crop leaf is on hand and the 
domestic demand shows little sign of im- 
provement. Anticipated export developments 
may somewhat ameliorate conditions. In 
general the situation may be regarded as 
reasonably satisfactory, although the reduced 
consumption in the domestic market coupled 
with the difficulty of taking the fullest ad- 
vantage of the Empire preferentials by reason 
of the low value of the sterling, have tended 
to make prices to the growers rather too low. 


FERTILIZERS? 


While complete statistics are not available 
on the subject most authorities agree that 
the amount of fertilizer sold in Canada for 
domestic use during the years immediately 
preceding the war did not exceed 50,000 tons 
annually. During the war years there was 
a considerable increase amounting perhaps to 
150,000 tons in 1918. Then there was a fall- 
ing off until 1923 when the consumption did 
not exceed perhaps 60,000 tons. During the 
period 1923-1929 there was a very substantial 
increase which reached its peak in 1929 when 
about 300,000 tons were sold for domestic 
use in Canada. Then by 1932 the consump- 
tion had fallen off to about 150,000 tons. 
Thus it will be noted that this trade has 
reacted to the periods of prosperity and de- 
pression affecting the agricultural industry. 
In other words, when the farmers have money 
they buy fertilizer and when money is scarce 
they buy less fertilizer. 

Another important trend is that of more 
general use of fertilizers with ordinary farm 
crops. A few years ago most of the fertilizer 
was sold for use on potatoes, tobacco and 
vegetable crops. It is now coming into gen- 
eral use in fertilizing grain and in promoting 
better pastures. 

It may be said that we have gradually 
evolved from the infant stage in the use of 


fertilizer in Canada. Experimentalists have 
pointed the way to their profitable use so 
that when improved values of farm products 
return we may expect a greater use of fer- 
tilizer than ever. 


LIVE STOCKS 


Complete data obtained by the Bureau of 
Statistics in the December 1st survey of num- 
bers of live stock on farms has not been re- 
leased and comparison is therefore made on 
the basis of the June Ist survey in 1932 and 
census data as at the same date in 1981. 
Thus, in 1932, the total number of horses 
was reported as 3,088,630 as compared with 
3,129,000 in 1931. Numbers of cattle in- 
creased from 7,991,000 in 1931 to 8,511,110 in 
June of last year. This may reflect a hold- 
over of dairy cattle from the preceding year. 
In the case of sheep and lambs the number 
in 1932 was 3,644,500 as against 3,608,000 in 
1931. There was a decline in number of 
swine from 4,716,700 in 1931 to 4,639,100 in 
1932. The number of hens and chickens fell 
from 61,572,000 to 59,842,000 but other classes 
of poultry increased. 

Briefly, the trend by provinces shows that 
numbers of horses increased in Manitoba and 
British Columbia, just held about even in 
New Brunswick, and decreased in all other 
provinces. Numbers of cattle increased in 
all provinces. Sheep and lambs declined in 
the Maritime Provinces and Manitoba while 
gains were registered in the other provinces. 
Numbers of swine increased in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Poultry increased in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

It may be added that present evidence 
points to the continuation of the recent mod- 
erate decline in swine numbers which took 
place during the last half of 1932. In the 
major producing areas cattle numbers de- 
clined slightly within the six months follow- 
ing June 1. This decrease was however partly 
seasonal. Numbers of sheep and lambs on 
farms declined from June 1 to December 1 
but to a less extent than the usual propor- 
tion of 20-25 per cent. 

Over the ten year period 1921 to 1931 some 
changes in the numerical importance of 
classes of live stock have taken place; thus, 
in 1921 there were 3,451,769 horses, 8,369,536 
cattle, 3,200,467 sheep, 3,324,296 head of swine 
and 43,347,409 head of all classes of poultry. 

An examination of slaughterings of live 
stock at inspected plants shows that in 1932 
there were 554,657 head of cattle slaughtered 
as compared with 592,036 in 1931 and a five 
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year average of 629,990 from 1928 to 1932. 
Slaughterings of calves were 385,965 in 1932 
and only 371,076 in the previous year while 
the five year average was 392,810. Slaughter- 
ings of hogs were 2,716,871 last year as com- 
pared with 2,242,765 in 1931 and 2,357,231 on 
the average for the last five calendar years. 
Slaughterings of sheep including lambs were 
785,265 in 1932 as against 820,891 in the pre- 
vious year and 743,006 for the five year 
period. 

Total marketings of cattle in 1932 were 
568,870 while in 1931 646,266 cattle were 
marketed. The five-year average marketings 
In 1928-32 were 699,298. 

In the case of calves, marketings during the 
past calendar year were 307,046 as compared 
with 464,702 in the previous year and 364,717 
as the average of the five-year period. 

Hog marketings in 1932 were 3,106,106 as 
against 2,635,441 in 1931 and an average of 
2,729,064 during the five years 1928-32. 

Marketings of sheep and lambs totalled 
464,702 in 1932 whereas in 1931 they were 
527,000. During the past five years the aver- 
age annual marketings were 497,198. These 
figures include only sheep and lambs moving 
through public stock yards and the difference 
between marketings and slaughterings repre- 
sents direct shipments to packing plants. 


Beef Cattle and Calves 

The 1932 price situation, in respect to the 
three major classes of live stock and calves, 
indicates a very unhappy experience on the 
part of the producer and of others engaged 
in the live stock and meat trade industry. 
The weighted average price for cattle was 
$3.60 per hundred, calves $4 per hundred, 
hogs $3.95 per hundred, and sheep and lambs 
$4.80 per hundred pounds live weight. These 
prices represent the lowest levels in many 
years. As compared with the low prices of 
1931 the prices per hundred pounds were 
lower by the following amounts: cattle 70 
cents, calves $1.40, hogs $2.30, and lambs 
$1.60. 

The relatively small decline in the average 
price of cattle may cause some surprise. The 
explanation is that the bulk of the decline 
took place on cattle of the lower grades. 
Choice cattle had an unusually steady, if 
rather low, price range and a very substan- 
tial premium was paid for “fed calves” 
which seemed to secure a considerable amount 
of the interest hitherto centered on older and 
heavier cattle. 

The export demand for live cattle and live 
stock products played a very important part 
in the market throughout the greater part of 
the year, and the benefits obtaining were far 
above and beyond the measure of actual 
business transacted on export account. In 
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cattle, our exports for the twelve months 
were very little more than 30 per cent of the 
total for the previous year. If the supply, 
however, were weighted at its comparative 
value as a stabilizing factor, and compared 
on those terms with the 1931 exports, it would 
show to better advantage. Our live cattle 
trade with the United States was not large 
but was about equal to that of the previous 
year, consisting, to a considerable extent, of 
dairy cows. 

The domestic supply of calves was featured 
by an appreciable decline in Ontario sales, 
the result, it is said, of a heavy local slaugh- 
tering of eastern dairy calves during the fore- 
part of the year. The export trade in calves 
was almost entirely to the United States, and 
represented a decline of about 70 per cent 
from the 1931 figures. 

Cattle prospects for 1933 depend, to a very 
marked extent, on the action of the Pound 
Sterling. The security of present prices is 
vested very much in the market in the United 
Kingdom. Given a fair return in Canadian 
dollars, export opportunities are better for 
us than in forty years, owing to the removal 
of restrictions, under provisions of the Ottawa 
agreements. The movement so far this year 
has been quite encouraging, with available 
space contracted for months ahead, and ex- 
pectations are that additional boats will 
gradually be placed on the Atlantic seaboard, 
until the full complement of last year is on 
the North Atlantic route. It is pointed out, 
however, that we are on an export basis at 
the present time by virtue of the cheapness 
of cattle in Canada. But in order that prices 
may show no further decline, it is necessary 
that a very considerable percentage of the 
cattle now on winter feed be moved out of 
the domestic market. Early indications are 
that there will be some decrease in the out- 
put of grain finished cattle during the present 
year, but the total, the numbers of little 
cattle or fed calves will be increased. British 
Columbia will be in the market for a con- 
siderable volume from the range areas of the 
west, but conditions do not indicate as keen 
a demand as a year ago. 

The domestic market has an annual con- 
sumption of about 85 per cent of the total 
farm sales of cattle. During the past two 
years of narrow export channels, the domestic 
consumption has absorbed around 95 per cent 
of the total farm marketings. It is of great 
importance that in stressing the vital neces- 
sity for a wider export outlet, we do not lose 
sight of the fact that we ourselves are the 
best customers for our annual output. At 
the present time the purchasing power of our 
market is low, and so far this year there 
have not been any trustworthy evidences of 
upward trends in that field. It is reasonable 
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to expect that improvement in buying power 
in the United Kingdom would have the effect 
of increasing the price spread between good 
and common grades, or exportable and non- 
exportable grades of cattle, provided the ex- 
port improvement would take care of the 
bulk of our fed cattle, even though there were 
no improvement in the economic situation in 
Canada. 


Hogs* 

The hog price situation during 1932 was a 
very depressing factor in production areas 
during breeding seasons and was no doubt 
responsible for a decrease in numbers of 
sows fall and winter bred, the decrease vary- 
ing as between one province and another. 
Although the marketings during the first six 
weeks of the present year, compared with the 
same period of 1932, lend no substantiation, 
the expectation has been that marketings dur- 
ing the first three months will exceed those 
of January to March inclusive, 1932. Later 
marketings may compare for a period but 
eventually will uncover a shortage, more pro- 
nounced in the western provinces than in 
Ontario, where hog production is more a part 
of the general pattern of farming than in the 
west. This opinion is based upon informa- 
tion collected from reliable sources. There is 
no explanation forthcoming as to why the 
marketings to date have not exceeded those 
for the same period of last year, but it may 
be pointed out that we have only exhausted 
six weeks of the first quarter and there is 
possibility for increases in runs such as would 
make up the deficit and overtake last year’s 
movement up to March end. If as some have 
predicted, the 1933 volume moves back to 
the 1931 basis, this would mean a decrease 
in the neighbourhood of somewhat more 
than half a million hogs, or 16 per cent of 
the 1932 supply.* 

It is expected that we shall further improve 
our position in the British bacon market, 
under the terms of the Ottawa Agreements, 
and towards this end the recent improvement 
in the Pound Sterling is most advantageous. 
The fact that our export surplus represents 
a very small percentage of our total output 
indicates that a liberal increase in the volume 
moved on export could be developed with- 
out demanding too drastic cuts in domestic 
consumption, which at the present time is 
comparatively heavy, owing to the cheap 
price of a very nutritious and economical 
source of energy. The accuracy with which 





*The “1932 supply” refers to yard and plant 
receipts which in 1932 were 40 per cent to 45 
per cent of estimated total liquidation. The 
above half million hogs represents only 40 per 
cent to 45 per cent of the total probable drop, 
on the basis of that prediction. 


the United Kingdom authorities are able to 
gauge the requirements of the British con- 
sumer, and at the same time afford practical 
aid to the British pig producer, are factors of 
paramount importance. 


Mutton and Lamb‘ 

Practically the entire output of mutton 
and lamb is consumed in the domestic market, 
and therefore the export situation is of less 
concern here than in other animal products. 
Probably the features of the situation in this 
class of live stock were orderly production, 
orderly marketings, and less dissatisfaction in 
net returns than was the case in respect to 
cattle and hogs. The 1932 supplies fell far 
short of expectations in respect to volume, 
and here again the shortage at yards and 
plants was attributed to heavy country 
slaughterings, particularly in the province of 
Ontario and in parts of Quebec. The deficit 
from Ontario is all the more marked when it 
appears that in a total inspected kill in On- 
tario plants which was less than that of 1931, 
there were 16,000 Western lambs marketed 
at Toronto alone, as against 3,700 the pre- 
vious year. The expectation is that there will 
be some increase in production in 1933 over 
1932. Whether this expectation is realized 
will depend, in no small degree, upon the 
nature of climatic conditions during the 
lambing season. Last year the lambing sea- 
son was particularly favourable and the per- 
centage of twin lambs was quite heavy. 

In respect to storage holdings, it may be 
pointed out that under present conditions in 
the market, a comparison of the holdings, one 
year with another, is not particularly useful. 
It may be said that packers’ coolers are easily 
congested and that what would represent a 
normal run of live stock in more normal 
times would now cause congestion and de- 
velop carryovers. In other words, the market 
is very tender and needs considerable nursing. 
The rate of consumption in Canada com- 
pares extremely favourably with that of any 
other country in the world in respect to 
meats of all kinds. Indeed, it has been so 
high in respect to pork and beef that it 
appears very responsive to any upward turn 
in retail prices. 


Poultry and Eggs® 

The number of hens on farms as at June 1 
declined from 61 million in 1931 to 59 million 
in 1932. Present indications are that a fur- 
ther reduction will be made in 1933. 

The egg market during 1932 reflected two 
definitely contrasting periods. The first, last- 
ing from the beginning of the year until the 
end of the season of surplus spring produc- 
tion, was one of the weakness. This weak- 
ness had its inception in the mild weather 
and heavy fresh production of the month of 
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January. Its continuance through the storing 
season of spring and early summer was due 
to the fact that for two years previous sharp 
losses had been taken on eggs placed into 
storage. 

A much firmer market prevailed during the 
latter part of the year. Fresh egg production 
was light in the fall and early winter and 
prices reached generally satisfactory levels. 
There was an active movement of storage 
eggs into consumption at prices which showed 
a profit to holders. As a result a more active 
market may be expected during the coming 
spring, although it is improbable that values 
will go much higher than during the same 
season in 1932. 

Poultry meat prices, which, during 1931, 
had maintained at  pre-depression levels, 
dropped sharply in 1932 to a basis more in 
keeping with other types of meat. Heavy 
storage stocks sold at considerable loss and 
with the opening of the active marketing sea- 
son values were approximately forty per cent 
below the previous year. A heavy consump- 
tion developed and the poultry meat market 
closed the year in a much more healthy con- 
dition. 

The export of a million pounds of fresh 
Canadian turkeys to Great Britain for the 
Christmas trade was a new development and 
an outstanding feature of the 1932 marketing 
season. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS? 


The number of dairy cows in Canada was 
estimated at 3,725,500 at June 1, 1932, as com- 
pared with the five year average of 3,677,656. 
The number of year old heifers in Canada 
was estimated as at June 1, 1932, at 885,600. 

During 1931 there was a great increase in 
the production of milk in Canada. While 
milk production in Canada during 1932 may 
prove to have been slightly under that of the 
previous year, production was well main- 
tained when the unusual increase in produc- 
tion during 1931 as compared with 1930, is 
taken into consideration. 


Prices 

Prices of both butter and cheese were con- 
siderably lower during 1932 than during 1931, 
—the decline in the average price of cheese 
being about 4:25 cents per pound, and while 
final figures are not yet available, it appears 
that the decline in the average price of but- 
ter was about the same as in the price of 
cheese. 

Prices of cheese during the cheese produc- 
ing seasons of 1931 and 1932 were, however, 
relatively more favourable than prices of but- 
ter with the result that there was apparently 
some diversion in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec from the manufacture of butter 
to the manufacture of cheese. 


Production 

Production of creamery butter during 1932 
was approximately 19,000,000 pounds less 
than -during 1931 while production during 1931 
was approximately 40,000,000 pounds in ex- 
cess of 1930. Production of cheese in Can- 
ada during 1932 was about 8,000,000 pounds 
greater than during the previous year. Pro- 
duction of whole milk powder, skim milk and 
condensed milk was slightly less during 1932 
than during the previous year but production 
of evaporated milk showed an increase of 7:7 
per cent. United States manufacturers of 
condensed and evaporated milks with branch 
factories in Canada, have, as a result of the 
preferences negotiated at the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference, transferred to the Cana- 
dian plants all their business with the United 
Kingdom which was formerly supplied from 
the United States factories. One United States 
manufacturer of condensed and evaporated 
milks, not having a branch factory in Can- 
ada, has contracted with a Canadian firm to 
supply the requirements of the United States 
firm for its trade with the United Kingdom, 
in order to secure the advantage of the tariff 
preferences. This contract represents a volume 
equal to about 50 per cent of the total trade 
in condensed and evaporated milks which 
Canada formerly had with the United King- 
dom. 


Consumption of Butter and Cheese 

Consumption of butter in Canada has in- 
creased during recent years and during 1931 
amounted to 313,000,000 pounds, the highest 
figure on record. Consumption of butter dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1932 exceeded 
that of the corresponding months of 1931 but 
for the last four months of the year consump- 
tion of butter averaged about 1,115,000 pounds 
less than during the corresponding four 
months of the previous year. While final 
figures are not available it would appear that 
the consumption of cheese in Canada was 
greater during 1932 than during the previous 
year. 


United Kingdom Imports 

While it is reported that world production 
of butter during 1932 was less than during 
1931 and that the quantity of butter entering 
into world trade in 1932 was 3 to 4 per cent 
less than during 1931, the quantity of butter 
going to the markets of the United King- 
dom in 1932 was 946,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 903,000,000 pounds during the pre- 
vious year—an increase of 3:9 per cent. The 
quantity of butter imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1932 was 59:7 per cent greater 
than in 1924. There has been no such increase 
in the quantity of cheese going to the 
United Kingdom market notwithstanding a 
slight increase in 1932 over 1931. The quan- 
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tity of cheese imported during 1932 was 336,- 
733,488 pounds, compared with 323,092,784 
pounds in 1931, an increase of 4:2 per cent 
but imports during 1932 were 3-5 per cent 
less than during the year 1930 when the total 
amounted to 348,592,496 pounds. 

The great increase in the quantity of but- 
ter going on to the markets of the United 
Kingdom has had the effect of depressing but- 
ter prices to a greater extent relatively than 
cheese prices. In order to clear the immense 
quantity of butter imported it has been neces- 
sary to reduce butter prices to such an extent 
that butter has to a great extent displaced 
oleomargarine. At the present time the London 
quotation for New Zealand coloured cheese is 
51 shillings per 112 pounds as compared with 
75 shillings per 112 pounds for “ Finest”? New 
Zealand butter. That is, the prices of New 
Zealand coloured cheese and butter in the 
United Kingdom are in the ratio of 1:1.49 per 
cent and a few days ago the ratio was even 
narrower. In order to be at approximate rela- 
tive parity the price of butter should be at 
least doublt the price of cheese. 

While there has been a reduction in the 
production of butter in some of the exporting 
countries of Continental Europe, importing 
countries of Continental Europe have dis- 
couraged importation by the application of 
restrictions in the form of quotas, very high 
tariffs or embargoes, and such action has had 
the effect of increasing exports of butter to 
the United Kingdom. For example, it is re- 
ported that production of butter during 1932 
in Denmark was about 7 per cent less than 
during the previous year but exports of but- 
ter from Denmark to the United Kingdom 
were almost 5 per cent greater in 1932 than 
during the previous year. 


Australia and New Zealand 

While there has been in recent years an in- 
creased quantity of butter exported to the 
United Kingdom from non-Empire countries, 
the greater part of the increased quantity 
of butter going to the United Kingdom 
markets has been from Empire countries. 
The quantity of butter imported into the 
United Kingdom from New Zealand was 13°74 
per cent greater and from Australia 17°41 per 
cent greater, during 1932 than during the pre- 
vious year and as production at the present 
time in both New Zealand and Australia is 
considerably in excess of a year ago it is prob- 
able that exports from these two dominions 
to the United Kingdom will be even greater 
during 1933 than during 1982. 

During 1931 the four western provinces pro- 
duced about 18,000,000 pounds of butter more 
than domestic consumptive requirements while 
during the same year the five eastern prov- 
inces produced some 10,000,000 pounds less 
than consumptive requirements. 


It is probable that as a result of the rela- 
tive disparity in prices of butter and cheese 
there will during 1933 be further diversion in 
Ontario and Quebec from the manufacture of 
butter to the manufacture of cheese. Such 
action will have the effect of increasing the 
exportable surplus of Canadian cheese which 
sells at a premium in the markets of the 
United Kingdom and will reduce the export- 
able surplus of Canadian butter which sells at 
a discount in the markets of the United King- 
dom as compared with butter from several 
other countries, and will leave a greater 
market in the eastern provinces for the ex- 
portable surplus from the western provinces. 


APPLES$8 


A release by the Census and Vital Statis- 
tics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows that there was a decline in 
the number of bearing apple trees in Canada 
from 9,421,540 in 1921 to 8,235,717 in 1931. 
There has also been a decline in the number 
of non-bearing trees (not of bearing age), 
which was given in 1921 as 2,560,884 as com- 
pared with 2,113,201 in 1931. These declines 
probably indicate the abandonment and non- 
replacement of trees in the so-called farm 
orchards. In the provinces in which apple 
production is of major importance we find 
for example that the number of bearing trees 
in Nova Scotia has been pretty well main- 
tained. The number in 1921 was 1,835,505, 
whereas in 1931 there were 1,824,600 trees. 
There was an increase in the number of non- 
bearing trees, 301,931 being reported in 
1921 as compared with 367,253 in 1931. 
In New Brunswick bearing trees fell off 
from 410,280 in 1921 to 335,441 and the num- 
ber of non-bearing trees declined from 147,149 
to 75,124. In the case of Quebec the number 
of bearing trees was increased from 791,481 to 
897,520 and the non-bearing trees increased 
from 560,775 to 651,129. 

The province of Ontario shows a reduction 
of over a million trees. The number of bear- 
ing trees was 4,550,661 in 1921 and 3,669,381 
in 1931. The number of non-bearing trees fell 
from 994,303 to 645,922. In British Columbia 
the number of bearing trees amounted to 
1,694,584 in 1921 and was reduced to 1,397,649 
in 1931. The decline in non-bearing trees was 
from 525,132 to 340,782. 


Production® 

The estimate of commercial production in 
Canada on October 1 was 38,157,000 barrels 
which is now recognized as being quite con- 
servative and when final figures are available, 
it is expected that the yield will closely ap- 
proximate that of last year. The average of 
production during the five crop years 1928-29 
to 1932-33 was 3,509,000 barrels. This figure, 
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however, is tentative due to the fact that final 
estimates for the present season have not yet 
been received. 

The greatest increase in production in 1932 
was shown in British Columbia which was 
estimated on October 1 as 29 per cent in ex- 
cess of last year, while an average Nova, Scotia 
crop was somewhat reduced by a severe wind- 
storm on September 17. Production in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario was estimated 
on October 31 to be below that of last year 
but will in all probability equal, and in the 
case of Quebec exceed, last year’s figures. 

The supply is more than sufficient for do- 
mestic consumption with the result that pro- 
ducers are depending to an ever increasing 
degree upon the export markets, particularly 
the United Kingdom. Practically the entire 
Nova Scotia crop was exported as has been 
the case for many years. British Columbia 
growers have also entered the export field 
and indications are that a record quantity will 
be shipped during the present season. Ontario 
producers, too, have been making steady pro- 
gress in this direction. Domestic markets 
during the past few years have not been as 
active as formerly due to some extent to pre- 
vailing economic conditions but also to large 
importations of citrous fruit. During the sea- 
son 1931-32 the average price at the shipping 
points in Nova Scotia was $2 per barrel, in 
Quebec $2.90, Ontario $2.05 and in British 
Columbia $2.68. 

The markets of the United Kingdom draw 
supplies from all parts of the world. During 
the Canadian exporting season the United 
States supplies 56°35 per cent, Canada 30-1 
per cent, other Empire countries 6-2 per cent, 
and other countries 7°34 per cent. The United 
States is Canada’s greatest competitor, their 
exports to the British market over a period of 
six years have been 100 per cent greater. 


OTER TREE FRUITSS§ 


Comparing the number of other fruit trees 
on farms by the census years 1921 and 1931, 
we observe the following trends. For the 
country as a whole the number of bearing 
peach trees has fallen but there is an increase 
in the non-bearing trees. This trend holds 
good in both Ontario and British Columbia 
in which provinces the large peach growing 
areas are found. 

In the case of pears, there has been a slight 
increase in the number of bearing trees and 
a very small decrease in the number non- 
bearing. Plum trees decreased in numbers 
by nearly 200,000. Of these nearly 100,000 
were accounted for in Ontario which has been 
the chief producing section. Both bearing 
and non-bearing cherry trees show reductions 


in the country as a whole. Slight increases 
were reported for British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia in both bearing and non-bearing trees 
but Ontario reports large reductions. 


POTATOES® 


The total acreage of potatoes in Canada 
during the past season was estimated by the 
Bureau of Statistics as being 521,500 from 
which a yield of 39,416,000 hundredweight is 
anticipated as compared with 563,907 acres 
and 46,017,000 hundredweight for the five year 
average. 

New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia are the only provinces cater- 
ing to interprovincial and export trade. Pro- 
duction in these three provinces is more than 
sufficient for local needs with the result that 
a market must be found elsewhere than within 
the province. The two Maritime Provinces 
have shipped annually large quantities to 
Central Canada markets, principally Mont- 
real, and to a lesser extent, Ottawa and To- 
ronto, while the outlet for the British Col- 
umbia crop has been mostly to foreign coun- 
tries. The bulk of exports from Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick have been 
seed stock, most of which has been sold in 
Cuba. 

The domestic market during the past few 
years has been somewhat demoralized, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Canada due to the fact 
that production has greatly exceeded demand 
and lack of an adequate outlet for surplus 
stock. The production in Quebec is the 
highest of any province in the Dominion but 
Maritime stock is generally recognized as 
being superior in quality and condition to 
that locally grown, with the result that the 
continued arrivals of large quantities, particu- 
larly of New Brunswick stock has created a 
continuous surplus on the Montreal market 
which has kept prices at low levels. 

The United States formerly provided a 
market for a large quantity of Canadian po- 
tatoes but during recent years production in 
that country has been heavy and prices low 
which, together with the import duties, has 
practically prohibited importation of Cana- 
dian stock. 

The outlook at the present time is some- 
what brighter than that of previous years. 
There has been a general decrease in acreage 
throughout the Dominion which has resulted 
in reduced production. In Ontario which is 
one of the largest producing provinces, the 
crop has suffered quite severely from “blight ” 
which has reduced the quantity of No. 1 stock 
available. The scale of prices during the past 
two months has been well above that of the 
same period during the past two years and 
it is anticipated that an appreciable increase 
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will be secured somewhat later in the season 
when the bulk of the crop has been disposed 
of. 

Losses sustained by the industry in 1931 
and 1932, when only a small percentage of 
the crop was marketed, were responsible for 
the heavy decrease in plantings last year. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS REVIEW 


Each contributor to this review of the Agri- 
cultural Situation is identified by a reference 
numeral as listed below. 

1. C. B. Davidson, Agricultural Branch, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

2.T. J. Major, Tobacco Division, Central 
Experimental Farm. 

3. G. S. Peart, Seed Branch, Department of 
Agriculture. 

4. P. E. Light, Live Stock Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

5. 8. C. Barry, Live Stock Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

6. W. B. Gornall, Fruit Branch, Department 
of Agriculture. 

7. J. F. Singleton, Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch, Department of Agriculture. 

8. J. Coke, Economics Branch, Department of 
Agriculture. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Warren, Stanley Whitson. An Economic Study 
of Agriculture im Northern Livingston 
County, New York, Bulletin 639, Cor- 
nell University, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N.Y. 


In this bulletin, farm conditions in North- 
ern Livingston County, New York are pre- 
sented and compared for the years 1908, 1918 
and 1928. ‘The information was procured by 
the survey method anc similar methods were 
employed in each year for which data was ob- 
tained. Comparisons of the three years de- 
scribe the changes which have occurred in 
land utilization and farm organization. Among 
the most important comparisons are those on 
capital invested, receipts, expenses, profits, 
size of farm, crops, livestock, form of dairy 
products, milk production, labour income and 
factors affecting income and efficiency factors. 
The type of farming is portrayed in each year 
of the study and changes in same can be 
noted in the following results obtained in the 
study. 

The average capital per farm in 1908 was 
$12,096, in 1918 $18,870, and in 1928 $18,195. 
This large increase was due mainly to an in- 
crease in the general price level. From 1918 
to 1928, however, the general price level de- 
clined considerably, yet the capital in farms 
did not decrease owing to the increase of the 
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average size of farm and also the increase in 
dairying. 

The average size of farm was 148 acres in 
1908 and 1918 and 166 acres in 1928. The in- 
creased acreage was almost entirely in pasture, 
crop acreages remaining nearly constant 
throughout the three years. The increase in 
the average size of farms was due to a dis- 
appearance of the very small farms, rather 
than to an increase in the number of very 
large farms. Apparently the trend is towards 
larger sized family farms with fewer very large 
farms on which a great deal of hired help is 
necessary. This, it is claimed, is the tendency 
throughout the United States. 

Between 1908 and 1918, the percentage re- 
ceipts from livestock has increased from 41-9 
to 61°5. This was entirely owing to increases 
in the percentage of income from dairy cattle 
and poultry. The average receipts per farm 
in terms of 1910-1914 dollars were $2,294 in 
1908, $1,784 in 1918 and $2,808 in 1928. 

In terms of 1910-14 dollars the average ex- 
penses were $1,059 in 1908, $1,239 in 1918 and 
$1,948 in 1928. Although labour expenses in- 
creased in amount from 1908 to 1928, yet rela- 
tive to the other expenses it decreased from 
46 to 34 per cent. Machinery upkeep and 
operating expenses, increased from 5:3 to 14°6 
per cent. 

The trend was towards the production of a 
bulky perishable product rather than a con- 
centrated non-perishable one which could be 
shipped long distances. An increase in the 
percentage of market and condensary milk 
occurred while cream and butter decreased in 
importance during the twenty years. In 1908 
seventy per cent of the milk was sold in the 
form of wholesale milk as compared with 92 
per cent in 1928. Those selling market milk 
in all three years were found to have the 
largest herds and were the most prosperous. 

Milk production per cow increased during 
the twenty years; 1908, 4,223 pounds, 1918, 
4,423 pounds and 1928, 5,658 pounds. 


In 1908 and 1928 the farmers with the largest: 


business, as measured by productive-man- 
work units, were, on the average the most suc- 
cessful. The major advantages in a large farm 
business were found to be in labour efficiency, 
and horse and power efficiency. Many other 
comparisons of labour income with efficiency 
of labour, size of farm, length of tenure, edu- 
cation of operators were made but these can 
only be mentioned in this short review. 





Errata: In the January issue of The Eco- 
nomic Annalist, page 7, Table 1, there are two 
slight errors. In the average income group 
“Other Expense” should read $431 and 
“Total” (expense) should read $3,913. 
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NOTES 


An Act passed by the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature and proclaimed effective Novem- 
ber 14, 1932, provides for the organization of 
co-operative savings and credit societies. 
Under its provisions credit unions are author- 
ized to receive the savings of members either 
as payment on shares or as deposits, to make 
loans to members exclusively for provident or 
productive purposes, and to “make loans to 
co-operative society or other organization 
having membership in the credit union.” They 
are empowered also to invest in trust securi- 
ties and to borrow money. Any seven or 
more residents of Nova Scotia can organize 
and incorporate a credit union. It is pro- 
vided that the par value of the shares is not 
to exceed $10 and that credit unions “shall 
be limited to groups (of both large and small 
membership) having a common bond of occu- 
pation or association, or to groups within a 
well defined neighbourhood, community or 
rural district or fishing village.” 





The Annual Report of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool issued December, 1932, covered the 1931- 
32 crop season reports total handlings of all 
grain as 41,591,781 bushels which compares 
favourably with total handlings in the previ- 
ous season of 36,532,841 bushels. During the 
year, 438 country elevators and four terminals 
on the Pacific Coast were operated. Of the 
total volume, 1,837,810 bushels were handled 
on Pool basis. 

Net operating earnings of the elevator sys- 
tem in 1931-32 amounted to $1,123,282.40, 
from which interest was paid to the Provincial 
Government in connection with 1929 Pool 
Overpayment amounting to $222,891.73, as 
well as full depreciation on all elevator prop- 
erties totalling $524,652.04, leaving a net earn- 
ing for the season of $375,738.63. 





The Directors of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists have decided to hold 
the Annual Convention of the Society in 
Regina, Sask., during the World’s Grain Ex- 
hibition and Conference which is to be held 
July 24 to August 6 and joint sessions are 
being arranged. It is expected that the 


will also hold its Annual Meeting at the same 
time as the parent organization convenes. 





L. Kk. Elmhirst, President of the Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Econ- 
omists, announces that arrangements have 
been made to hold the third conference at 
Bad Eilsen, South Hanover, Germany, August 
21-28, inclusive. There are now 300 members 
of the Conference representing 19 countries. 
The first Conference was held at Mr. Elm- 
hirst’s estate, Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, 
England, in 1929, and the second at Cornell 
University in 1930. 





Plans for co-ordinated effort among officers 
of the Quebec Department of Agriculture 
were recently announced by Hon. A. Godbout, 
Minister of Agriculture for Quebec. It is 
planned to have a committee of Departmental 
officers consisting of Dr. L. P. H. Roy, Chief 
of Branches of the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture, J. H. Lavoie, representing horti- 
culture, Henri C. Bois for Rural Economics, 
Adrien Morin, Animal Husbandry and Nar- 
cisse Savoie, representing the Agronomme Ser- 
vice. This committee will meet every Mon- 
day morning to review projected plans sub- 
mitted by various services. 





R. Lecuyer of the Rural Economics Service 
of the Quebec Department of Agriculture and 
W. J. Fairweather of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, have come to Ottawa to be as- 
sociated with representatives of the Dairy 
Branch and the Economics Branch in analys- 
ing data obtained in the study of Cheese Fac- 
tory Management undertaken recently by the 
Ontario, Quebec and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture. 





Professor W. A. Middleton as Chairman of 
the Economics Committee of the Canadian 
Horticultural Council presented a comprehen- 
sive report at the recent annual meeting in 
Ottawa. Included among the subjects dealt 
with were economic surveys, crop reports, 
Empire and foreign trade development, inspec- 
tion service, outlook reports, market duplica- 
tion, taxes, interest rates and mortgages. 





“The Farm Economist” published by the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford University, England, is the most recent 
addition to an increasing list of publications 
on the economic phases of agriculture. It 
takes the place of the “ Occasional Notes” 
that have been issued for the past five years. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canada receded fractionally from 63-9 in 

January to 63°6 in February. “ Non- 
ferrous metals and their products” was the 
only group of commodities which showed a 
higher index in February as compared with 
January, rising from 56-9 to 58-3; higher quo- 
tations for antimony, copper, lead, silver, tin 
and zine were largely responsible for the gain. 
Steel advanced but not sufficiently to out- 
weigh reductions in prices of foundry pig iron 
and scrap steel. 

The index number of retail prices which 
stood at 79-7 in January declined to 79-0 in 
February. Retail prices of food fell from 
62-8 to 60-6. 

The physical volume of business index which 
was 68-1 in January declined to 67-0. 

The industrial production index was slightly 
lower in February, declining from 62-2 to 60-9. 
The production of minerals was higher than in 
January and power production showed a sub- 
stantial gain. The iron and steel industries 
were however particularly quiet. Industrial 
employment at the first of March was slightly 
lower whereas some increase usually takes place 
at that date. Construction showed a slight 
decline in February as compared with January. 


AGRICULTURE 


The index number of wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products failed to hold the 
gain registered in January and receded from 
43°6 to 43-0, while prices of wheat strengthened 
and gains were registered in oats, rye, flax, 
potatoes, hogs, lambs and wool, lower values 
were reported for barley, fresh fruits, steers, 
eggs, and hay. More recently, there has been 
noticeably added strength in the price of hogs. 
Agricultural marketings which have been at 
low levels since September showed an upturn 
in February. The index msing from 56-1 to 
76-5. Increased movement of grain was largely 
responsible, the index of grain marketings was 
52-5 in January as compared with 75-9 in 
February. However, there was also an increase 


jhe index number of wholesale prices in 


in the movement of live stock, the index of 
live stock marketings increasing from 71:9 in 
January to 79-4 in February. The index of 
cold storage holdings was 127-6 in February 
as compared with 112-0 in January. 

Countries which export bacon, butter and 
eggs are always interested in developments in 
Denmark. An analysis of agricultural exports 
from Denmark in 1932 appears in the February 
issue of Agricultural Export of Denmark. In 
this article it is pointed out that agricultural 
products represented about 82 per cent of Den- 
mark’s total export in 1932, including 3,106,000 
cwts. of butter, 7,673,000 cwts. of bacon, and 
9,206,000 great hundredweights of eggs. 

In comparison with 19381 exports of butter 
decreased 8 per cent, bacon exports increased 
4 per cent, and exports of eggs increased 13 
per cent. 

This publication staites ‘“‘ Danish farmers have 
gone to considerable trouble in planning their 
production in such a way that it is possible to 
supply the markets with standardized quality 
products in large quantities, fairly evenly 
spread through the twelve months of the year.” 
What appears to be a monthly index of im- 
ports of butter in the United Kingdom shows 
that of the total imports the smallest quantity 
was received in October for which the figure is 
66, for the month of December the figure is 
100; this represents the range. The data for 
imports of Danish butter show a range from 51 
in April to 100 in June, New Zealand shows a 
range of from 22 to 100, Australia from 28 to 
100, Irish Free State from 2 to 100, and Argen- 
tine from 25 to 100. 

In the case of bacon the range in total sup- 
plies was from 71 in May to 100 in March. 
“The smallest Danish monthly supplies arriving 
in May amounted to 55 per cent of the sup- 
plies in March, the month of greatest import 
of Danish bacon. On account of labour trouble 
at the Danish bacon factories the Danish sup- 
plies in May were unusually small and it will 
be seen from the table that in the other months 
of the year the supplies were far more regular.” 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 





1926 = 100 

Year 
All com- | Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 

(1 (2) ( (4) 

cb ABS Bd ae 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
ROTA Go le 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 
LOLS Peat 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
IDG sede: 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 
UGitsetioaces 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
OES dea my 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
LT A Pa ie 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 
TODO ae 155-9 161-6 166-8 149-9 
Lb A EES 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 
AUS Pe hh fey 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 
Tee I ea 98-0 79°8 73°3 95-1 
DOSE el hs 99-4 87-0 82:6 97-2 
yt peti Ee 102-6 100-4 98-1 103-7 
DOD ates 4). 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
(Ae PS as 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
Luce Terie 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
1929 Te 95-6 100-8 93°8 112-5 
POSU sie eee 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
TOS ees 72-2 56-3 43-6 77°6 

1932 
WET aia ater ce 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
J To) 0 Re RN §9-2 §2-1 43-7 66-2 
Mari svs 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
ADE Lecsn os 68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 
DLA si alc iac 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 
PURE) ere 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-+3 
Ue ie 66-6 48-0 41-8 58 +3 
Aug 66-8 48-3 41-7 59°3 
Betitiicses: 66-9 465-9 38-9 60-2 
Ost ces sess 65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 
INOVeces oot 64-8 44-2 36-6 56-9 
ro MM IPL 64-0 42-7 33°6 57-8 

1933 
aN eh iaaids 63-9 43-6 35-1 57-9 
Ree eniee 63-6 43-0 36-0 54-7 








Retail Production (6) 
prices 1926 = 100 
and cost |—————--—— 
of Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
services |volume of| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 

(3) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
ity Ear Ob (eee rai Aine Sees AES Cal be dio racy 
GE OAT TRIO RAE Te clon o Weds iter (ail aeeetene are ate 
Ce AU ela Ohi BST RSI acs CMe 
Zee ho iba: arg ceseral shen es osrahgnd I sat naA RU cat case tics A 
SOE Oe ae rte et cle eine wate | ated aieatete ateaat ell tatters oa Reena 
O78 Te RS EB ee eels cil aenehelta: sib a | econ eteaeee 
107-2 71:3 65-5 48-1 47°1 
124-2 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
100-9 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-6 
100-0 845-5 83-8 91-4 87-8 
98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-6 
99-3 20-9 89-7 97-2 108-9 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
99-2 109-3 108-0 103-0 128-4 
89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
85-4 83-8 80-0 56-4 133-6 
84-4 85°4 81-3 77-4 157-6 
83:9 81-8 76-9 103-5 150-2 
83°7 75-3 68-2 102-3 144-1 
81-8 79-9 74-6 84-4 120-9 
81-0 81-4 76-9 221-4 116-9 
80-8 78°3 74°2 135-9 112-2 
81-5 78-1 73°6 196-6 106-4 
81-3 77-1 71-9 189-0 104-9 
80-4 75°3 70°4 83-8 96-7 
80-4 75:8 71:8 62-3 98-9 
80:0 72-6 67-7 59-1 98-3 
79-7 68-1 62-2 56-1 112-0 
79-0 67-0 60-9 76°5 127-6 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1930 pp. 34, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931 and 1932. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


pp. 181-185 290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1930 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1931-1932. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume 
of business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


(The table cannot be conveniently reprinted.) 
In the case of Poland the range was from 47 
to 100 and that for the Netherlands from 15 
to 100, while Swedish supphes ranged from 29 
to 100, and those from the Irish Free State 
from 39 to 100. Comparative data for Canada 
were not given. An examination of Canadian 
exports of bacon and hams to the United King- 
dom in hundredweights per month in 1932 
reveals the following: January 12,695, February 
16,061, March 27,724, April 13,154, May 38,555, 
June 30,768, July 44,688, August 36,272, Sep- 
tember 26,939, October 26,831, November 14,378, 
and December 18,874. Thus our exports in 
January were less than one-third of those in 


May. Denmark has an homogeneous popula- 
tion occupying a relatively small area. These 
factors have aided in the development of pro- 
duction and merchandising methods. If how- 
ever we are to continue to regard the British 
market as a permanent outlet for bacon and 
other pork products we might well give thought 
to the competitive methods employed by those 
who sell in that market. 

Among the possibilities which might lead to 
some improvement are a properly conducted 
analysis of consumer demand, trade practices 
and requirements and the co-ordination of pro- 
duction and sales policies. The latter presents 
problems of the first magnitude. 
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THE RELATION OF INCOME TO THE CONSUMPTION OF 
MILK IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF CAPE BRETON 


ibe connection with an analysis of the milk 

marketing problem in the city of Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, and nearby urban centres! made 
in 1931, information on the consumption of 
milk and cream was obtained which indicates 
the relationship of income to the quantity con- 
sumed per capita. 

A summary of this information is given in 
Tables 1 and 2. The data were obtained by 
questionnaire. A total of 562 usable replies 
Were received as a result of 3,000 forms sent 
cut. The mailing list was obtained from tele- 
phone directories and from church authorities. 

The replies received were sorted according 
to income per family. The result indicates a 


A falling off in rate of increase would be 
expected in any case but ithe evidence here 
adduced indicates the probability of some ac- 
tual decrease as incomes increase beyond a 
certain figure. 

The explanation for the decline in use of 
milk and cream in families of highest incomes 
compared with those of a slightly lower aver- 
age 1s probably to be found in the greater con- 
sumption of fruit and a more varied diet, 
including food and beverages not available to 
those of lower income. 

The quantity of cream consumed on the 
average by each group appears to increase 
more rapidly with increases in income than was 


TABLE 1.—COMBINED STATEMENT OF THE RELATION OF FAMILY INCOME TO THE 
QUANTITY OF MILK CONSUMED IN THE SYDNEY, NORTH SYDNEY AND GLACE 


BAY AREA. 


SS 
_————— ee ———— — —————————————————————— Ee 


Income per family 


dollars 


git AST ACT Bae yay ie tes Ae See el Gia te Gee AT iy MAI 
Be an ae at EE EM eg, hee Os 
AOU. Pate oa seme. eck, cc aula idle adlcebetees 
PSN BES | CULE Lae nce ed AS 2. fe a 
SPA ou sme re Merle eee ee ect ee tat cae ce vlna os 
SONS ONE He nee aay Wert, ole) essa. Cre eta. 
RE ee O00 me Sad Hiei emhdets M ek. Jokes ie otal’, ox, Edis 
MEGA TOVATY OTF cia 8 PION al Fh Le. 5. ore vic aint stele s 


TRUE GRAVOTABS! oles car ke. yo a week 


Number of | Average Average Average 
families daily number of |consumption 

reporting {consumption} persons per person 

pints pints 

ae 65 1:77 4.9 0-36 
Stare 93 2-15 4-6 0-49 
Sark 88 2-89 4-5 0-65 
Be 97 3°14 4-6 0-67 
aoe 69 3°62 4-7 0-76 
21 3-30 4-4 0-75 
alt, 22 3-96 4-6 0-85 
rise, 13 5-61 5-0 1-12 
Be 18 4-22 4-8 0-85 
i he 76 2-47 4-0 0-62 
aa 562 2-89 4-6 0-63 





daily average per capita consumption of :63 
pints which increased in proportion to income 
from -36 pints, or approximately one-third of a 
pint, to a maximum of 1:12, or a little more 
than a pint, per capita as income increased 
from less than $500 per family to $3,999 per 
family. Beyond this point a falling off in con- 
sumption is indicated. The evidence in sup- 
port of this conclusion is not beyond question 
since the sample is small in the higher income 
group but it is of interest to note that a sepa- 
rate tabulation of data received from consum- 
ers in each of the several centres gives the 
same result. The same trend is also noticeable 
in the per capita consumption of cream (Table 
2) where the maximum was again reached in 
the same income group. 


1 An economic survey conducted jointly by the 
Extension Division, College of Agriculture, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, and the Economics Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, with the 
active co-operation of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 1931. 

61668—2 


found to be the case with milk; the per capita 
consumption of the $3,500-$3,999 income group 
in the case of cream was approximately eight 
times that of the lowest income group, whereas, 
in the case of milk the increase was about four 
times. In the majority of homes of lowest in- 
come no cream was being purchased. Conver- 
sations with parents of these families brought 
out the fact that in such instances cream was 
considered something of a luxury and that it 
could be done without in tthe face of more 
pressing needs. 

As a check against the accuracy of the quan- 
tity consumption data obtained by question- 
naire the amounts sold by distributors were 
calculated. These show a per family sale of 
2-12 pints or about °46 pints per capita, assum- 
ing the average size of family to be the same 
as that indicated by the questionnaire returns. 
The difference between the consumption data 
obtained by these two methods amounts to 
-17 pints which is probably not far from the 
actual amounits purchased from retail stores. 


fy 
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TABLE 2.—_COMBINED STATEMENT OF THE RELATION OF FAMILY INCOME TO THE 
QUANTITY OF CREAM CONSUMED PER WEEK IN THE SYDNEY, NORTH SYDNEY 


AND GLACE BAY AREA. 








Income per family 





dollars 


PAO ota eee are eee Me nate we Cyonle Metis seid Seis alae 5,0, 9 
DEAN AOU pater ete ten cites oe cis Mpa cee aie) 26 = ein 88s 
UO OO te Se tee cerns ch bee ae ee eh a iets welts tie'e'S ee © 
Re PHM debs Otc clave wink aia. a se atitoes eee blelartaate hie seb 6 Slaum sieve. + 
er a rOUU re sais cette ho ela ocextars actls eibeee ate welts aia eile Ws ee 
PENANG VOR. or et ins vine sk otietran aes Lied sie a'n a Bee 


TORADORA VELAQGs re era ee iy siecle eis 914/01 


Number of | Average Average Average 
families weekly number of |consumption 
reporting |consumption| persons per person 
pints pints 
Ate 65 0-48 4.9 0-10 
Rae 93 0-44 4-6 0-10 
ae 88 1-14 4-5 0-26 
Ao 97 1-00 4-6 0-22 
yen 69 1-62 4-7 0-34 
ae 21 2-38 4-4 0-54 
ca 22 2-61 4-6 0-56 
BAY 13 4-15 5-0 0-83 
Be 18 2-89 4-8 0:60 
ae 76 1-52 4-0 0-38 
we 562 1-26 4-6 0-28 





In other words, the information obtained by 
these separate methods was found to check 
reasonably well. 

While this analysis indicates a low per capita 
consumption of fresh milk by families of small 
income it must be noted that in many instances 
condensed and evaporated milk takes tthe place 
of the fresh product. Data on this point ob- 
tained by questionnaire could not be used but 
through the co-operation of firms handling 
canned milk a record of total sales in the area 
was obtained. Converted to a fresh milk basis 
the per capita sale of canned milk amounted 
to 14 quarts per year or the equivalent of 
about 12 per cent of the quantity sold as fresh 
milk. 

Informal discussions with families of low in- 
come in the mining and steel worker groups 
suggested the conclusion that the purchases of 


canned milk by such families was larger than 
for other groups. The addition of ‘this extra 
product is hardly sufficient to change appreci- 
ably the general relationship shown in the 
above analysis but it does suggest that the 
actual quantity of milk consumed by those of 
low income was a little higher on the average 
than is indicated by a comparison of data 
dealing only with sales of fresh milk. 

The incomes of a large proportion of the 
residents of Sydney and adjoining towns have 
been reduced in recent years by curtailed 
operations of mines and steel plants. This has 
possibly had the effect of reducing slightly the 
average per capita consumption of milk. It is 
possible, too, that the reduction of earnings 
may have affected some groups more than 
others. 

J, HeeBOOTHs 


RUSSIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Ra ate exports in 1932 showed a sharp 

decline according to Foreign Crops and 
Markets published by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D.C. The total quantity of ex- 
ports declined 60 per cent while the value de- 
clined 52 per cent in 1932. Wheat exports 
which, in 1930, were 92,995,000 bushels were 
reported as 91,820,000 in 1931 and fell to 
19,749,000 in 1932. Exports of rye in 1930 were 
25,417,000 bushels. The amount was increased 
in 1931 to 438,652,000 but fell off to 1,643,000 in 
1932, Similarly, exports of barley were 54,261,- 
000 in 1930, 44,270,000 bushels in 1931, but 
only 18,803,000 bushels in 1932. The most 
drastic decline was reported in exports of 
oats which were 24,286,000 bushels in 1930 and 
increased to 26,666,000 bushels in 1931, how- 
ever, in 1932 only 1,187,000 bushels were 
exported. 


Sales of Russian butter to other countries on 
the other hand were well maintained in 1932. 
The figures for 1930, 1931 and 1932 respectively 
being 23,197,000, 68,023,000, and 68,197,000 
pounds. Exports of eggs which reached 
45,058,000 pounds in 1931 fell to 15,805,000 in 
1932. Cured pork exports were also reduced, 
in 1930 Russia exported 5,990,000 pounds, this 
amount was reduced in 1931 to 4,076,000 and 
further declined to 3,997,000 pounds in 1982. 


In the case of fruits Russian exports of 
apples amounted to 13,434,000 pounds in 1930, 
11,914,000 pounds in 1931, and 9,806,000 in 1932. 
Exports of dried vine fruits were much higher 
in 1932, having been 25,933,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 9,323,000 in the previous year, and 
13,777,000 in 1930. Increased exports of soy 
beans, oil cake and sugar were also recorded. 


i 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF LAMB CROP AND WEIGHT OF 
LAMBS IN RELATION TO SHEEP RANCHERS 
INCOMES! 


alee percentage of lambs in relaition to the 

number of ewes at the breeding season 
and the weight of lambs at the date of sale 
have important relationships to the rancher’s 
income as is shown by this study of the busi- 
ness transacted on 87 sheep ranches in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in 1930, 


Lamb Crop 


The percentage of lamb crop was calculated 
on the number of ewes at the breeding season 


wise, dry ewes are boarders with the exception 
of the wool they produce. For these reasons 
it would seem ito be the proper method to 
compute the percentage of lamb crop on the 
total number of ewes at the breeding season in 
relation to the number of lambs at marketing 
time. 

In Table 1 it may be seen that the percent- 
age of lamb crop varied according to size of 
flock. With the exception of the group con- 
taining the small flocks the percentage of lamb 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF LAMB CROP ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FLOCK ON 105 
ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN SHEEP RANCHES, 1930! 








Percentage 
Average of lamb Range in per cent 
number crop at lamb crop 
of ewes marketing 
time Low Cy ee. 
329 75-3 57-9 95-5 
724 79-4 53-0 96-8 
1, 204 73-2 55-0 90-0 
1, 662 72-4 33°3 89-5 
2,918 66-7 47-9 89-0 
1,275 TLS le do ck-sikasine a ae 


; Number 
Size group number of breeding ewes of 

ranches 
TEOMA TIPO ae faiwa tik Saints Was Ghetto oes 15 
DOO GOON Aerie eh orale RE Uae eee eth ain “alec ars 35 
Ned oO eee Callas Sci sua wale ti dtiauia Ce ep yaaa da 20 
PMN Ee UI ew reer tie «sie oc BGG og kee beac ah inana 5 « 18 
MISE GUOD Ne are ticle vine vats WE penis ald tars 17 
PE OLS OE DOr CONG. 2. cha aaternde sis ass 105 


1A]ll ranches on which data were obtained were included in the foregoing table. 


in relation to the number of lambs at market- 
ing time. This procedure is not always followed 
by ranchers, some basing their caculations on 
the tail count at docking time but this does 
not allow for the death loss of lambs between 
docking and marketing while others count only 


crop decreased as the size of flock ancreased. 
The average for 105 ranches was 71°8 per cent 
and the range from low to high 33°3 to 96: 
per cent. Variations in percentage of lamb 
crop for the 87 straight sheep ranches was 71-2 
per cent. 


TABLE 2.-PERCENTAGE OF LAMB CROP IN RELATION TO RANCH INCOME ON 87 SHEEP 
RANCHES, ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1930 


a i 
= ———————EoIES~D»na=»EaEaououououeoooooeoeoeoeeeeeeoooooooaoooaaaeaaeaaoouaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeee—e—e—S SSS ———— 


Percentage of lamb crop 


TOWmLOor AVCTALG io. 8. etre oe ce een et oe aes 


Average Ranch 
Number | percentage income Number 
of ranches of lamb per head per 
crop head ranch 
dollars 
14 53-9 —0-15 2,625 
18 65°8 0-30 1,736 
25 75°5 0-73 1,462 
21 85-2 1-08 1,951 
9 92-2 0-73 822 
87 71-2 0-52 i eaaays 


a ee 


the wet ewes and not ithe total number of ewes 
at the breeding season. If a lamb dies it 
means one less for sale in the fall and, like- 


1 This article is an excerpt from a preliminary 
report entitled “An Economic Survey | of Range 
Sheep Production in Western Canada,” by L. 
Kindt, Agricultural Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The percentage of lamb crop on sheep 
ranches was found to be somewhat lower than 
is generally believed by those not directly con- 
nected with the industry. Under drought con- 
ditions and depleted ranges, sheep ranchers 
seldom turn a ewe on the range with more 
than one lamb, frequently killing the weaker 
twin, or sometimes successfully placing it with 
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TABLE 8.—WEIGHT OF LAMBS IN RELATION TO RANCH INCOME PER HEAD, 87 SHEEP 
RANCHES, ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1930 











Average Average 

Number Weigh bette Eert ae 

Weight of lambs sold of ranches | of lambs ead per 

. sold per head ranch 
pounds pounds dollars 

Oi Cy stele We ROR aE UT Oe er eee 0 ee 8 55s0 —0-20 1,833 
ahs ee CTEM Se Gc dad APN AN nh 22 60-5 0-24 1,939 
STIR Gt AL AAU at URI yas PARSE NO 3 A 31 65-1 0:36 2,005 
eS OR AL Sg A A ley Ue ee ie ss 70-2 1-37 1,702 
VS LACT «ACNE ep MUM aay. NID, lek wealelccan « 9 75-4 1-00 1,059 
POUL OF AVeETaCOn ater tee ee 87 64-8 0-52 Lien 





another ewe. In the rancher’s own words, “ It 
is better to have one good lamb than two poor 
ones.”’ The rancher, however, appreciates the 
fact that every lamb born should be raised and 
because of the low price level every effort is 
now being made to save as many twin lambs 
as possible despite the fact that range condi- 
tions are in many cases unfavourable. 

The importance of the percentage of lamb 
crop is shown in Table 2. The 14 ranches 
which had on the average 53:9 per cent lamb 
crop had a minus ranch income of 15 cents per 
head while the 21 ranches that had an average 
of 85:2 per cent lamb crop received a ranch 
income of $1.08 per head, or a difference of 
$1.23 per head. The group with the largest 
percentage of lamb crop were small ranchers 
which accounts, in part, for the decrease in 
the ranch income per head between the last 
two groups. In another section of the report 
dealing with the size of business it was shown 
that small ranchers as a rule had lower ranch 
incomes owing to the limited size of their 
business. 


Weight of Lambs 


The weight of lambs at marketing time was 
found to be an important factor directly re- 





lated to income. The effect of variation in 
weight of lambs is shown in Table 3. The 8 
ranchers who sold lambs averaging 55-3 pounds 
had a minus ranch income of 20 cents per head 
while the 17 ranchers who marketed lambs 
averaging 70:2 pounds per head had a ranch 
income of $1.37 per head or an increase of 
$1.57 per head. The 9 ranchers in the last 
group who sold lambs averaging 75:4 pounds 
had a ranch income of $1 per head; the reason 
for the decline in this group as compared with 
the previous group is the small size of business 
unit. The average size of flock in the last 
group was 1,059 head as compared with 1,702 
in the preceding group, and 2,005 in the group 
of 31 ranches from which lambs weighing 
63-67:9 pounds were sold. In Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan range lambs are sold as “ feeders.” 
The average selling weight as shown in Table 3 
was 64-8 pounds. 

The weight of lambs at marketing time 
ranged from 53-80 pounds. The condition of 
the range, location in the producing area, 
breeding policy and size of flock were some of 
the more important factors causing this 
variation. 

1s. HFN De 





LAND TENURE 


Te AND tenure, that is the manner in which 

land may be acquired and distributed 
among individuals, the security with which 
they may hold it and control its use, the free- 
dom with which they may dispose of it, has 
been for all times one of the most important 
problems faced by every nation. This problem 
has been treated in different ways at various 
times and in different countries. It is, how- 
ever, possible to find the close relationship 
existing between proper land ownership policies 
and economic prosperity, social welfare and 
national stability. Strange as it may seem, 
many old civilizations or empires crumbled 


after the concentration of land ownership into 
the hands of a few individuals. A review of 
the history of land tenure might be useful to 
a more complete understanding of this im- 
portant subject. 

Land tenure in the Greek and Roman Em- 
pires was based on the division of the con- 
quered lands among the masses with absolute 
ownership. However, with the expansion of 
the Roman Empire, the obligation of military 
Service was based on land ownership, and tthe 
recompense for such service was more land. 
Those who contributed the most military ser- 
vice obtained the most land. 
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During the period extending from the fall of 
the Roman Empire at the end of the fifth 
century up to the fifteenth century, the feudal 
system predominated in most parts of Western 
Europe particularly after the ninth century. 
However, Russia and the Slavonic people of 
the Balkan States clung to the community 
ownership of land up tto modern times and 
even until the World War took place. The 
feudal land policy was based on the assump- 
tion that all lands should be held by the 
sovereign of a country and these were in turn 
subdivided in large estates; each estate was 
tenable by a landlord who, in theory, was not 
owner of his land but held it under cer- 
tain conditions. He owed duties to his over- 
lord in return for his rights, and duties to his 
tenants in return for their rents and services. 
The feudal system was common to nearly all 
Europe with many variations in different coun- 
tries and particularly at different stages of evo- 
lution in each country. 

Land holders in Europe from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages up to the present time 
may be divided into four main classes. The 
landlord or large land holder, the tenant in 
villeinage or servile tenant, the tenant farmer, 
the small landowner. 

Servile tenure of land which prevailed in 
most European countries during the Middle 
Ages remained the predominant tenure system 
among the cultivators of these countries until 
the French Revolution. 

The change in the land tenure inaugurated 
by the French Revolution had a profound in- 
fluence all over Europe and, by the end of the 
nineteenth century, almost all European coun- 
tries outside the Turkish Empire had followed 
the movement and secured a free circulation of 
rights of property in land. The result was the 
formation of the great peasant class, includ- 
ing the small independent landowners, the 
“metayers” (share tenant farmers) and the 
money rent farmers. However, these agrarian 
reforms did not produce the desirable results 
expected by the new small landowners or 
peasants. The new inheritance law enacted in 
many countries, according to which the 
property of a landowner was divided up among 
all his children weakened the small holdings 
to such an extent, after a few generations, that 
it became a curse in many countries where 
primogeniture had been abolished. 

The concentration of land in large estates, 
the uneconomic division of small holdings and 
the lack of available land for a great number 
of peasants in several European countries gave 
rise after the World War to sweeping agrarian 
reforms. The reforms enacted had the same 
Scope and embodied the same principles, that 
is, the compulsory expropriation by the State 


of large estates, their division among peasants 
and landless men, and ithe rights of expropri- 
ated owners to compensation. Of course, the 
maximum area which an individual owner con- 
tinues to hold without liability to expropria- 
tion varies to some extent in different countries. 

During the first sixteen centuries, land tenure 
in England was on tthe whole pretty much the 
same as in other important European coun- 
tries. Ii must be said, however, that from the 
thirteenth century up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury the military or servile tenure developed 
gradually into freehold or free tenure of land 
for the owner of an estate and in copyhold 
for the customary tenant. From the beginning 
of the eighteenth century up to the twentieth 
century, the situation of land tenure in Eng- 
land was different from the rest of Europe. 
English trade during that period took a 
very important development and a vast wealth 
accrued to England. A very large part of this 
new wealth was invested in land, and the agri- 
culture in England became almost a capitalist 
industry, while in other countries land was 
chiefly owned by small farmers. The new 
capitalist landlords centralized the control of 
the land they could acquire either by the con- 
version of copyhold into leasehold and expell- 
ing the small tenants or by changing their 
status from that of tenants to that of wage- 
earners. 

No wonder that, in spite of the modern legis- 
lation in favour of “small holdings and allot- 
ments” about 70 per cent of the arable land 
of England and Wales has been engrossed in 
big estates or divided into farms of more than 
100 acres, and about 75 per cent of the agricul- 
tural land is occupied by tenants. 

In contrast with this, 85 per cent of the 
farmers in Germany and 73 per cent in France 
own their farms. 

The most important modification in the land 
tenure policy of England during the last 50 
years is the legislation enacted in order to 
give the tenant of any agricultural holding 
the right, on quitting his farm, to obtain com- 
pensation for improvements made during his 
tenancy; and the fixity of tenure, which gives 
the tenant the right to be protected by law 
against unreasonable or capricious eviction by 
his landlord. 

A. GOSSELIN. 





A. E. Richards, who is engaged in a study 
of Farmers’ Business Organizations, is at 
present in Western Canada. Mr. Richards is 
making further contacts with the larger co- 
Operative associations and arranging for the 
continued co-operation of provincial authori- 
ties in collecting statistical information regard- 
ing farmers’ associations. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


Interesting changes in United States agricul- 
ture are reported in the Agricultural Outlook, 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D.C. 

Numbers of cattle and calves increased, 
numbers of sheep decreased while there was 
little change in numbers of hogs on farms at 
January 1, 1933. 

The per capita consumption of all meats 
declined by 2 per cent during 1932 and now 
stands at 98-8 pounds. The reduction in de- 
mand was apparently about the same for all 
classes. There was, it is true, a slight increase 
in consumption of hog products but prices of 
these products declined to a greater extent than 
was the case in other lines. 

Present indications are that the number of 
sows to be farrowed will not be greatly changed 
from that of 1932. 

Because of rather unfavourable results from 
storage operations packers are less inclined to 
accumulate storage stocks. 

The foreign demand for United States pork 
is expected to be somewhat better in 1932. Hog 
numbers in some of the principal exporting 
countries have been declining since 1931 and 
it 1s anticipated that slaughterings in these 
countries will be lower in 1983. The present 
United States allotment in the British market 
allows for a 12 per cent increase over hams 
and bacon exported during the previous year. 
The foreign outlook for lard is improving. 

From the long time point of view it is antici- 
pated that hog slaughterings may be higher 
during the first half of 1934 as compared with 
those in the first half of 1933. 

‘Cattle numbers are now nearly as large as 
in 1924 but there is a higher proportion of 
cows and calves and a smaller proportion of 
steers than in 1924. There has been no increase 
in demand for feeders and improvement in 
prices of beef is not expected until some in- 
crease in consumers purchasing power is 
evident. 

“A further expansion of cattle numbers is 
likely to result in a situation wherein any 
general improvement in commodity prices dur- 
ing the next few years resulting from improved 
business conditions will not be reflected in 
higher cattle prices because of increased sup- 
plies of cattle and calves for slaughter.” 

Chicken and egg production are expected to 
be higher in 1938. There has been a reduction 
in prices of poultry feeds and prices of eggs 
have held fairly well. The number of laying 
hens on farms at the first of the year was 
higher than at the beginning of 1932 and a 
large hatch of chickens is expected. 

The effects of low returns and increasing 
financial burdens are beginning ‘to be felt in 


the apple producing sections. It is anticipated 
that if the depression continues for several 
years the neglect of orchards will become more 
evident and will result in some abandonment. 
The apple situation is closely related to that 
in other lines of fruit production. Increased 
production of oranges, grape fruit, peaches and 
pears along with increased imports of bananas 
and pineapples have added to the difficulty of 
disposing of large apple crops. 

Potato acreage may be 3 per cent lower in 
1933 but the possibility of higher yields may 
easily offset this reduction. Indications are 
that prices of potaitoes will be somewhat low. 

Canners’ stocks, with the exception of toma- 
toes, were reported to be lower than a year ago. 


INCREASED ACREAGE 
IN VEGETABLES 


The acreage in vegetable crops in Canada 
was 104,458 in 1931 as compared with 30,809 
in 1921. According to a recent release from 
the Census and Vital Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ontario pro- 
duced more than forty per cent of the total 
value of all vegetables grown in Canada while 
Quebec produced 21°5 per cent. Saskatchewan 
was in third position with 9-0 per cent, while 
British Columbia contributed 8-7 per cent. 
Changes in the acreage of some of the more 
important crops are as follows: Acreage in 
sweet corn increased from 7,680 to 30,331, 
while that of tomatoes was 8,246 in 1921 as 
compared with 26,146 in 1931. The acreage 
in green peas grew from 2,202 to 13,248. There 
were 2,711 acres in cabbage in 1921 as against 
6,579 in 1931; acreage in onions increased from 
3,236 to 6,419. 


COST OF PRODUCING PULLETS 


A mimeograph circular entitled, “Cost of 
Producing Pullets in Michigan, 1932,” by K. T. 
Wright and P. F. Aylesworth of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Management, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing, Michigan, will be of interest to 
Canadian farmers and poultrymen. 

Detailed records were kept by 51 farmers, 43 
of whom were breeders of white leghorns, 7 
kept barred rocks and one had brown leghorns. 
The number of chicks per farm varied from 200 
to 2,642. The earliest hatched chicks were 
taken from the incubators on March 2 and the 
latest hatch reported was on June 10. 


Mortality. 

Mortality to the end of a 24 weeks’ period 
ranged from 2 per cent to 65 per cent. Thus 
mortality had a direct bearing on the cost of 
producing pullets to the age of 24 weeks. Those 
poultrymen who had clean ground, light breeds 
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and who hatched during the latter part of 
April had the lowest mortality. In these flocks 
the cost of pullet production was 14-3 cents per 
pound and the profit 5-1 eents. In the case of 
those who had heavy breeds hatched early the 
cost of production was 17-1 cents per pound 
and the profit only 1-4 cents per pound. The 
effect of the date of hatching on costs and 
returns is shown in the following table which 
has been taken from the report. 

Some of the more important findings in this 
study might be summarized as follows:— 

1. The average cost per pullet to the end of 
24 weeks was 53 cents. 

2. Mortality during this period was 16-6. 

3. The total costs were divided as follows: 
Feed 43 per cent, cost of chicks 23 per cent, 
labour 14 per cent, equipment, buildings and 
other costs 20 per cent. 


The lower costs were secured through 
efficient feeding, low mortality and a fair 
broiler income. 

The bulletin also discusses the cost of baby 
chicks until 12 weeks old. The average cost 
for this period was 27 cents each, of which the 
cost of the chick accounted for one-third of the 
cost, one-third was required for feed and one- 
third for other costs. 

The cost of broiler production was considered 
to be most profitable with the heavier breeds, 
hatched early, fed efficiently and sold on spe- 
cial markets. 

It may be pointed out that in certain sec- 
tions of Canada the early hatched pullet will 
begin to lay early and thus be in full produc- 
tion at a period of the year when egg prices 
are highest. This feature was not discussed in 
this bulletin and probably under conditions 
in Michigan might not be of importance. 


RELATION OF DATE CHICKS WERE HATCHED TO COSTS AND RETURNS—1932 


Oe 


Date chicks were hatched 
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March April 1-15 | April 16-30 May 





sate 11 14. att 12 
ere. 16-7 16-3 18-2 7 
bases $9.57 $8 . 54 $7.02 $5.99 
ne 5-2 5-6 5-3 4.7 
ite 35 38 30 21 
ee $9.35 $10.78 $9 .36 $7.10 
ee 18-4e. 16-3c. 14-1ce. 12-9 
Aine 64c. 52¢. 44¢c, 42c. 


FARM MANAGEMENT RESEARCH IN QUEBEC 


F ARM management research undertaken by 

the Rural Economics Service of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture includes an 
investigation into the cost of producing fluid 
milk in the Montreal district in which data 
for four successive years have been secured : 
a farm survey in Megantic county, where milk 
is sold to dairy factories in which three years’ 
data have been collected; a study of the cost 
of growing potatoes which was conducted in 
1930 and again in 1931. 

The findings of these various investigations 
for the year 1931 have been published in the 
Annual Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Province of Quebec, 1932. 


The Cost of Producing Fluid Milk. 


For this purpose the farm survey method 
was used and 182 farm business records were 
taken in the Montreal District for the year 
1931. On these farms there were a total of 
4,106 animal units and 3,194 milch cows. The 
average yield of milk per cow was 6,576 pounds. 
The average farm expenses per animal unit 
were $129.91, the average gross receipts were 
$117.05, of which $88.39 was obtained from 
milk sales, leaving a net loss of $12.84 jper 


animal unit. The cost of production per hun- 
dred pounds of milk was $1.97 as against $2.64 
in 1930. The reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing fluid milk was mainly due to lower 
prices of concentrates and labour, the two 
most important items of cost in the production 
of milk. 

The average cost of feed per animal unit was 
$56.46 or 42-6 per cent, man labour $25.49 or 
19-6 per cent, interest on investment or use 
of capital $11.56 or 8-8 per cent, and all other 


COMPARISON OF BEST AND POOREST 
FARMS 
OOo” ee 

10 best | 10 poorest 


Item farms farms 
Size of farms (acres)........... 173-3 158-7 
Number of cows........6: 00... 15-1 15-0 
Number of animal units....... 20-5 20-2 
Man labour per animal unit....|_ $ 25.76 | $ 27.96 
Feed per animal unit.......... $ 54.37 | $ 56.70 
Total expenses per A.U........| $126.27] $ 140.32 
Net receipts per A.U.......... $ 25.01 | $—48.98 
Milk per cow (pounds)......... 8,374-8 5, 231-6 
Value of milk per cow......... $138.96 | $ 91.62 
Net receipts per cow...........| $ 34.05 | $—65.96 


—————_—— 
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expenses per animal unit amounted to $36.40 
cr 29-0 per cent of total cost. 

The average cost per gallon of milk on 182 
farms was as follows: 14 cents on 26 farms, 
18 cents on 65 farms, 22 cents on 56 farms, 
25 cents on 24 farms, 30 cents on 11 farms. 
The average cost per gallon being 20 cents for 
all farms. 


Farm Management Survey in Megantic 
County. 


In order to determine farmer’s income and 
the cost of producing milk on farms shipping 
milk to butter and cheese factories in com- 
parison with farms shipping fluid milk to large 
cities, an investigation has been conducted for 
the last three years in Megantic county where 
butter and cheese making is the main type of 
farm business. 

In 1931, complete business records of 50 
farms were secured and summarized for this 
purpose. A brief summary of the findings is 
given in the following table:— 


A SUMMARY OF 50 FARM RECORDS, 
MEGANTIC COUNTY, QUEBEC, 1931 


Average 

Item per farm 
Size ol farms (acres) oa. ..lwenntasess fio 197-7 
Acreage under cultivation.............. 74-8 
IN UMD OT OL GOWS orc tinh Eek niee ee iis oa 12-0 
Wield‘oftmilks eo ROK AAC RAD a 72,218 
Heceiptedrommil ke. oe wee wa ee $ 862.51 
All other farm receipts.................| $ 617.45 
Allifarmexpenses i Wo/" eco see oes $ 1,428.96 
Farmer’s labour income...............- $ 51.00 


The average yield of milk per cow was 5,994 
pounds and the cost per 100 pounds $1.44. 

A comparison of the 10 best and 10 poorest 
farms in Megantic county is given in the fol- 
lowing table. In the first case it is based on 
the farmer’s income and it is shown that, in 
the low income group, the average farm capital, 
the expenses per cow and the cost per 100 
pounds are higher, while the average yield of 


milk per cow is lower than in the high income 
group. 

In the second case, the comparison is based 
on the cost of milk per 100 pounds and it is 
shown that the average expenses per cow and 
the cost per 100 pounds of milk are respectively 
higher for the high cost group while the yield 
per cow is much lower than for the low cost 
group. 


Cost of Producing Potatoes. 


A study of the cost of producing potatoes 
was conducted in five counties: Matane, 
Rimouski, Temiscouata, Kamouraska, and 
L’Islet, where potato growing is a major farm 
enterprise. 

Cost of production records were secured for 
this purpose from 57 farms in 1931. The aver- 
age acreage in potatoes per farm was 7:3, the 
average yield 243-8 bushels, the average ex- 
pense per acre $62.86 and the average cost per 
bushel $0.26. 

On the average 92-5 hours of man labour 
and 79:9 hours of horse labour per acre were 
required. The average cost of farm manure 
and chemical fertilizers amounted to $24.27; 
the average cost of spray material and insecti- 
cides amounted to $1.60 and the cost of seed 
to $7.67 per acre. 

In a comparison of the cost of producing a 
bushel of potatoes on the basis of yield per 
acre it was found that the average cost per 
bushel on the 10 farms with highest yield was 
$0°22 compared with $0-34 on the 10 farms 
with lowest yield, while the average cost per 
bushel on the 10 farms producing potatoes at 
the lowest cost was $0-19 in contrast with 
$0:40 on the 10 farms with highest cost. 


—————— 


The Agricultural Economics Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, is co- 
operating with the University of British Co- 
lumbia in completing an analysis of farm 
management data collected by the University 
in the dairy farming section of the province. 
Professor H. R. Hare is in charge of this work. 


A COMPARISON OF BEST AND POOREST FARMS IN MEGANTIC COUNTY 








Average 


SIZE OL TAPER oo i.e sae cto bk ony Ge eT I a aha ca 
Farm capital sy. hid oo. oe ce see ees tenia pre thes Ween 
Num DEM Of GOWs. 06 Wil) as nes ie a ant ark 
MA DOUT POT COW 6G ae coe ie oe tee wie oe tet 
WOO: DOT COW soo crew he oo Oe ee eT os hc ehets, 
‘Totabexpenses ner’ Gow 225... Saas tee wees tops sa ees 
Mille per cow (pOUnd 8).55 5 cae tine renee Seale ciel 
Cost ot milk per 100 pounda. 62.0. oe Woe eerie a an. s. 


On the basis of 
farmer’s income 


10 best 


On the basis of 
cost of milk 





10 poorest 10 best 10 poorest 

farms farms farms arms 
Py 74 208 206 189 
soe, 20) 067.00.]. 22,146.00 to. leet 
ie 10-7 4-8 11-0 11-7 
cad $ 28.18 29.87 27.10 31.18 
ae 54.36 61.17 45.00 65.00 
date 110.26 124.80 110.00 132.72 
a 6,750 6,013 6,485 5,217 
Hea $ Wane 0 2. 
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Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 
No. 7, Research in Marketing of Farm Prod- 
ucts, John D. Black, Editor, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


This report is one of a series on “ Scope and 
Method ” of research in the various sub-fields 
of agricultural economics and rural sociology. 
It represents the joint effort of forty experi- 
enced research workers in its field in the 
United States. The report outlines a number 
of projects representative of those now under 
way or needed to round out the program of 
research in marketing farm products and sug- 
gests methods and procedures which are being 
used or which may be used to advantage in 
different types of projects. 

Group A deals with projects relating to the 
structure of markets and market areas. Group 
B relates to the consumption basis of the 
marketing of farm products. C, market out- 
lets. D, organization of marketing business 
units. E, business unit operations. F, gov- 
ernment participation in marketing. G, 
marketing institutions. H, general projects 
by commodities and Group I contains mis- 
cellaneous projects making up a total in all 
groups of 66 projects. 





Bergengren, Roy F. We The People. The 
Stratford Company, Publishers, Boston, 
Mass., September, 1932, p. 404, $2. 


The author of this publication is Executive 
Secretary of the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau of the United States. According 
to his own statement he is not an economist. 
He is, however, a graduate of Dartmouth and 
has been a keen observer of economic condi- 
tions. He writes primarily for the layman and, 
one guesses, for the thousands of members of 
credit unions in the United States who desire 
a popular discussion of current economic de- 
velopments. Incidentally, Mr. Bergengren was 
recently in Nova Scotia where he assisted with 
the organization of several credit unions. 

He begins with an analysis of “the purpose 
of America” in which he examines the develop- 
ment of the United States and discusses the 
contributions ind objectives of Franklin, 
Washington, Lincoln and others. Referring 
te Washington and his attitude toward inter- 
national affairs he says, “he would be the first 
to deny that a rule of contact in international 
affairs which he advocated for a new and 
struggling country at a time when its ambassa- 
dor to France took from fifty to eighty days 
to reach Paris from Philadelphia, would apply, 
without modification, to this modern world at 
a time when Clarence Chamberlain is planning 
round trips to Europe on an eighteen hour 


schedule.” The second part of the book deals 
with such subjects as, the state of the country, 
greed, machinery, installment buying, usury, 
banking and American and international co- 
operation. The author’s point of view on the 
last of these subjects is rather concisely stated 
following an analysis of production in the 
United States and a review of the recent. drastic 
decline in exports, ‘Would these facts not 
seem to prove: (1) that increasing productivity 
(made possible by machinery) has not been 
accompanied by proportionate increase in buy- 
ing power on the part of the masses of the 
people, to wit, the workers who produced the 
manufactured product; (2) that, therefore, the 
need to stimulate old foreign markets and to 
find new foreign markets has greatly increased 
if this increasing production is to be absorbed 
and, finally, (3) that home markets can only 
be built up permanently by decreasing the 
work week and the work hours per day, at the 
same time increasing wages and thereby in- 
creasing home buying power automatically? ” 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report 
of the Reorganization Commission for 
Milk. Economic Series No. 38, His Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 

Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Index Numbers of Agricultural 
Prices (Field Crops), Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 26, No. 293, 
January, 1933, pp. 13-20. 

Gee. Wilson. The Qualitative Nature of Rural 
Depopulation in Santuc Township, South 
Carolina, 1900-1930. Bulletin 287, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson College, 
Clemson, 8.C. 

Federal Farm Board. Co-operative Marketing 
of Farm Products. Bulletin Number 10, 
Federal Farm Board, Washington, D.C. 

Black, John D. The Agricultural Situation, 
January, 1933. Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, February 15, 1933. Harvard Eco- 
nomic Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

Provincial Dairy Commission. Report to the 
Honourable J. Adelard Godbout, Minister 
of Agriculture for the Province of Quebec. 
Department of Agriculture, Quebec city. 

Coats, R. H. Fifty Years of Statistical Pro- 
gress. Fifty Years Retrospect, Anniversary 
Volume 1882-1932, pp. 77-82. The Royal 
Society of Canada, Ottawa. 

Skelton, O. D. Fifty Years of Political and 
Economic Science. Fifty Years Retrospect. 
Anniversary Number 1882-1932, pp. 84-90, 
The Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa. 
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NOTES 


The Cooperative Fédérée de Quebec held 
its annual meeting the first week of February 
last and Mr.J.F. Desmarais, general manager, 
submitted the annual report to the members. 

Although the amount of business in terms 
of money was reduced during 1932 as against 
1931, and 1930, due to lower prices of farm 
products, the volume of merchandise handled 
was greater than during previous years. For 
example, while the amount of business trans- 
acted in 1932 was $4,857,456 as against $5,471,- 
289 in 1931, the consignments of cheese 
received by the Cooperative Fédérée were 18 
per cent higher, but the consignments of butter 
were 7 per cent lower than in 1931. This is 
partly explained by a reduction in production 
of butter in the province as a whole. The 
volume of consignments in live stock, meat, 
poultry, fish, and honey was much higher in 
1932 than during the previous year. Supplies 
of meals, seed, insecticides, binder twine, etc., 
purchased by local co-operative societies from 
the Cooperative Fédérée were also increased to 
a large extent. The operating profit was 
$165,357 in 1932 as against $159,157 in 1931, 
and the net profit $2,004 as against $30,837. 





Henry A. Wallace, recently appointed Secre- 
tary for Agriculture in the United States, is an 
Agricultural Economist of note, his interest and 
his contribution to the advancement of the 
science being mainly in the field of prices. His 
analyses of trends and forecasts of price 
changes have received much recognition. He 
is also credited with having contributed to the 
technique of price analysis. 

The new Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, is also an Agricultural 
Economist, having held a professorship at 
Columbia University in that field until his 
appointment to Washington. Doctor Tugwell, 
together with Professors Moloy and Berle, has 
been acting as economic adviser to President 
Roosevelt. 





The P.EI. Egg and Poultry Association had 
a total business turnover of $225,477.86 during 
the year ended December 31. A net profit of 
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$14,688.43 was shown. The handling charge 
was 2-9 cents per dozen, a slight increase over 
the previous year. A total of 961,603-11 dozen 
eggs were shipped to the association, and in 
addition poultry feeds and dressed poultry 
were handled as usual, the gross value of the 
latter was $50,487. The hatchery was not 
operated because of lack of demand for day- 
old chicks. A total of 62 egg circles shipped 
through the association, 30 of which shipped 
during 12 months, 7 during 11 months, 6 during 
10 months, and the balance for shorter periods. 





The sixteenth annual meeting of the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association was held 
at, Abbotsford, B.C., February 23, 24 and 25. 
This was the first occasion on which the annual 
convention occupied three days. It is reported 
that 29 members were added in 1932 and the 
total membership now stands at 3,657. The 
total cost of operating was $1,031,000 whereas 
in 1932 it was $864,000, a reduction in oper- 
ating expenses of $167,000. There was a re- 
duction of 5-6 per cent in production and the 
members received $546,207.68 less than in 1931. 
The average price of wholesale milk was 18 
cents per gallon. 


Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Department of Farm 
Economics, Macdonald College, Quebec, re- 
cently spent two days at the Agricultural 
Economics Branch, Ottawa, discussing plans 
for co-operative research projects now under 
consideration. In addition the report on re- 
search in agricultural economics to be presented 
to the Committee on Research appointed by 
the Canadian Society of Technical Agricultur- 
ists under the chairmanship of Dr. W. H. 
Britain, was considered. 


A survey of creamery operations in New 
Brunswick was undertaken early in the month 
by the Dairy Division of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Dairy and Economics Branches of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. The 
study will deal principally with costs of manu- 
facturing butter. 


en ee 


L. E. Kind: of the Agricultural Economics 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
discussed some aspects of the Range Sheep 
Industry in Western Canada before the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers’ Association, held at Toronto on 
March 23. 


—— 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


HE March index number of wholesale 

| prices in Canada was 64:4 as compared 

with 63:6 in February—a gain of ‘8 

points, the most substantial since August, 1929, 

according to the Bureau of Statistics. The 

largest gains were made in the field and animal 
products sub-groups. 


The index number of retail prices eased 
downward from 79:0 in February to 78-9 in 
March. Declines were registered in the food 
and fuel groups. 


It will be noted that during 1932 there was 
a sharp contraction in physical volume of 
business for the index in 1931 was 93:6 as 
compared with 78-7 in 1932 or a difference of 
14-9 points. However this index was 68-4 
in March as compared with 67:0 in February. 


Industrial production showed a falling off of 
16:4 points in 1932. The February index was 
60:9 but that for March was 62-5. 


AGRICULTURE 


Many Canadian farm products advanced in 
price. The total index rose from 43:0 to 44-7. 
The index of prices of field products rose from 
36:0 to 38-0, a clear gain of 2 points. In the 
case of animal products higher prices were re- 
ceived for steers, hogs and lambs and the in- 
dex rose from 54-7 to 56-0. In the field 
products group the increases were registered in 
wheat, rye and barley. 

In connection with wheat it may be noted 
that the “Monthly Review of the Wheat 
Situation,” published by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
April 20, comments on the prospects for 
a lower winter wheat crop in United States. 
It is officially estimated that the crop as at 
April 1 was 59:4 per cent of normal and that 
the 1933 production is estimated at 334 million 
bushels as compared with 462 millions in 1932 
and a five-year average of 589 million bushels 
for the years 1926-1930. The bulk of the 
Australian crop has been sold; shipments this 
year amounted to 120 million as compared with 
107 million over the same period in 1982. The 
movement of Argentine wheat has been slower 


during the current crop year than was the 
case in 1931-32. 

Canadian wheat continues to move into ex- 
port trade in greater volume than a year ago 
but in spite of the increase in shipments the 
carry-over as at July 31 is likely to be higher 
than at the same date in 1932, Increased pro- 
duction in European importing countries 
coupled with continued restrictions on im- 
ports in these countries has resulted in a 
smaller world trade in wheat in 1931-32. 

The index of agricultural marketings which 
rose to 76°5 in February continued its upward 
course to 129-9 in March, Grain marketings 
increased from 75-9 to 140-2, While live stock 
marketings eased downward from 79:4 to 77:8. 

Cold storage stocks on the whole continue 
to increase for the index advanced from 127-6 
in February to 135:8 in March. 

Exports of agricultural products from Can- 
ada for the year ending February 1933 were 
valued at $212,976,822, not including the alco- 
holic beverages which are frequently included 
in these figures. Of this total grain and grain 
products exported were valued at $166,881,296, 
fruits $8,064,399, vegetables $2,835,279, tobacco 
$3,993,918, cattle $2,254,063, meats $6,685,373 
and milk and its products $11,721,393 These 
were the major commodities included. 

The United States Government has an- 
nounced that the export of gold from that 
country has been prohibited. Legislation en- 
abling currency inflation has been introduced 
in Congress. Meanwhile representatives of cer- 
tain European countries and Canada have 
responded to President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to discuss economic problems. Until the 
United States currency policy has been defi- 
nitely settled and until the outcome of the 
Washington Conference is known it is im- 
possible to accurately appraise the present 
upturn in prices. Moreover the World 
Economic Conference on which much also 
depends is still in the offing. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that improvements in 
the international political situation such as 
are now being attempted should react favour- 
ably on economic conditions, 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 
1926 = 100 








Year 9 |—-——---—— ce 
All com- Farm Field Animal 
modities | products | products | products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
TOL See eaes 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 
1914........ 65-8 §9-2 64-9 79-0 
LOTS ae a 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 
TOG C ey 84-3 89-7 88-4 §2-3 
LOL ears 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 
LOLS tates 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 
LOTO MAE 134-0 145-5 142-4 182-3 
190 Rae 133-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 
TO 2 ae 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-3 
LOZ 2 Mies 97-3 85-7 81-3 99-1 
12a 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 
O24 tee Gate 99-4 87-9 82-6 97-2 
IPA ARR Aas 102-6 100-4 98-1 108-7 
OSHC atte 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ohne elon 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
LOZS aoe 95-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
(RPA Oca 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
1OSO anes. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
LOST eee ya 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 
OST Ra 67-0 48-3 40-7 60-9 
JAN arent 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 
Feb... 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 
Marie ieee 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 
Aprils. 68-4 51>} 44-5 62-1 
May sce: 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 
PUNE. ie: : 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 
A OUI eae 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 
Aug.. 66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 
Septiieii 66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 
Oct 65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 
Nove vee 64-8 44-2 36-6 56-9 
Dee. : . 3 64-0 42-7 33°6 57-8 
1933 

sans. fica 63-9 43-6 35-1 57-9 
Pebeincat: 63-6 43-0 36-0 54-7 
Maries cis 64-4 44.7 38-0 56-0 
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Retail Production (6) 
prices 1926 = 100 

and cost a aR EET RTT ST RES eae OE PESTA TOE SY Te Ty 

of Physical | Industrial| Agricul- Cold 
services {volume of| pro- {tural mar-| Storage 
(5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
GO ek Lutes Abi tiaee eT tale el ee 
GEO vit. ote daateh S ereee apse eed Sic aie site eon oe ee 
BT BAL tes sc adalinw ale e's das Vee erent aera aot vait eee 
Tee ngs fy Siateeicta Di ha eed ie a Mie care, ear re 
Ses. hoy les cals. uel | elotetal testo ell custone eevee Cres | a) cae nese 
ON yee tee ee ak APNE Is Po ee eee 
107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
124-2 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-6 
100-0 83-5 83-8 91-4 87-8 
98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-6 
99-3 20-9 89-7 97-2 108-9 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
98-4 105-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
$9-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
82-0 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
83-4 83-8 80-0 56-4 133-6 
84-5 85-4 81-3 77-4 157-6 
83-9 81-8 76-9 103-5 150-2 
83-7 75-3 68-2 102-3 144-1 
81-8 79-9 74-6 84-4 120-9 
81-0 81-4 76-9 221-4 116-9 
80:8 78-3 74-2 135-9 112-2 
81-4 78:1 73-6 196-6 106-4 
81-1 (| 71: 189-0 104-9 
80-4 75-3 70°4 83-8 96-7 
80-4 75-8 71-8 62-3 98-9 
80-0 72-6 67-7 59-1 98-3 
79-7 68-1 62-2 56-1 112-0 
79-0 67-0 60-9 76°5 127-6 
78-9 68-4 62-5 129-0 135°8 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931 pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1931 pp. 33, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932 and 1933. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928 


pp. 181-185, 290-293. 1926 = 100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931 pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932-1933. 
6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume 
of business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


Among the various investigations and re- 
search projects now under way or recently 
completed in connection with the dairy indus- 
try are the following: an investigation by the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons, an analysis of dairying in Quebec 
with special reference to the marketing of milk 
in Montreal by a commission appointed by 
the Quebec Government, an inquiry on milk 
marketing in Winnipeg by the Public Utility 
Commission with subsequent control of the 
product by that body, a study of the situation 
in Ontario by the Ontario Marketing Board, a 
survey of the marketing of milk in the Sydney- 
Glace Bay area of Nova Scotia by the Do- 


minion and Nova Scotia Departments of 
Agriculture, an analysis of the cost of manu- 
facturing cheese and butter by the Economics 
and Dairy Branches of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture in Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick, a dairy survey in British 
Columbia by the College of Agriculture with 
the assistance of the Dominion Economics 
Branch, farm management and cost of produc- 
tion work in Quebec and Ontario by the Pro- 
vinelal Colleges and Departments of Agricul- 
ture and numerous inquiries by city authorities 
and local bodies concerning the marketing of 
milk. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT, 1931 
(Great Britain) 


HE following brief summary of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1931 was 
presented by J. F. Booth at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Council of Canada 
held in Ottawa in February, 1933. There has 
been considerable interest in the sanctions of 
this Act and, because of this, it is believed to 
be desirable to publish this review in full. 

This Act makes it possible for producers of 
farm products to organize effectively for 
marketing purposes. Any group of farmers 
may submit a “scheme” for regulating the 
marketing of their product and when any such 
scheme is approved by Parliament it becomes 
necessary for all producers in the area covered 
to comply with its provisions unless specifically 
exempted from so doing. 

The commodity organizations set up under 
such schemes may be national or regional in 
scope and shall embrace only the products 
produced within the area of the scheme. 
Products Dealt With 

“Any product of agriculture or horticulture 
and any article of food or drink wholly or 
partly manufactured or derived from any such 
product, and fleeces and skins of animals” 
may be dealt with. Thus, it covers all prim- 
ary products and many processed or secondary 
articles. Processed articles that are inedible 
such as woollen or leather manufactured goods 
are excluded. In the case of such products 
as cheese or bacon the persons who may sub- 
mit a scheme for the marketing of same will 
be the processors or manufacturers of such 
products. 

Submission of Scheme 

Notice of receipt of any proposed marketing 
scheme must be published by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in either or both 
the London and Edinburgh Gazettes and may 
be published in other press. Such notices must 
set a time within which objections will be re- 
ceived. A public inquiry based upon objec- 
tions may be held. The minister may modify 
a scheme following complaints or inquiry but 
must notify proposers of the scheme and in 
no case can he enlarge the area covered by 
a scheme, unless the proposers accept the 
modification the scheme shall lapse. 

If finally approved by the proposers the 
minister may submit the scheme to Parliament 
and in any case every scheme must be ap- 
proved by Parliament. 

Following approval of Parliament the scheme 
is held in “suspension” pending approval by 
vote of registered producers in the area cov- 
ered. Two-thirds of those voting (both by 
numbers and volume) must approve the 
scheme and the number voting must represent 
at least half the total number of producers 
affected. 

62902—2 


Administration 


Every scheme shall be administered by a 
board elected by the producers. The first, or 
provisional, board is, however, named by the 
proposers and the minister. At the end of 
the “Suspensory Period” the scheme comes 
into effect and all producers must register and 
sell through the scheme or be exempted. 
Amendment and Revocation 

A scheme may be amended but any such 
amendment must be treated much the same 
as the original scheme to insure full considera- 
tion by all interested parties. A scheme may 
also be revoked by a vote of registered pro- 
ducers, provided over half the total, consider- 
ing both numbers and volume, vote in favour 
of revocation. The minister may also revoke 
the scheme under certain conditions. A scheme 
may also be dissolved by action of the Min- 
ister and in accordance with provisions of the 
Companies Act. 

Types of Organization 

In general three types of organizations for 
the marketing of products may be set up. 

(1) A trading body to buy and sell the 
regulated product or to act as sole agent. 
Such a body may also process or manufacture, 
and may operate pools. 

(2) A regulating body to issue instructions re 
marketing. 

(3) A combination of (1) and (2). 

Powers of Boards 

A trading board may take complete control 
of the marketing of a product, may manufac- 
ture or process, accept financial responsibility, 
co-operate with other commercial enterprises, 
build plants, guarantee against loss, etc. 

A regulatory board may be limited by the 
producers to certain functions; it may regulate 
the movement of products to market and may 
regulate the performance of marketing agen- 
cies to whom certain functions are assigned. 
It may restrict the sale of kinds and grades, 
fix prices, terms of sale, and agents of sale. 
It may also determine how the product is to 
be graded, marked, packed, stored, insured, ad- 
vertised or transported. 

Miscellaneous Powers 

A board may purchase supplies for its mem- 
ber producers. 

It may also promote co-operation, encourage 
research and education and engage in markets 
intelligence services. 

A board may exempt producers from any or 
all of the requirements imposed. It may also 
impose penalties for violation of regulations. 

Provision must be made for arbitration of 
disputes. 

Finance 

Boards must be financed by contributions of 

producers in proportion to volume of business. 
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The means of raising such funds is otherwise 
left to be detailed by each scheme. 

Initial capital may be provided by the 
minister from a fund created by Parliament 
and herewith described. 


Marketing boards may loan to producers 
“in anticipation of the sale of his crop.” A 
regulatory board may pledge its collective 
credit to agricultural charges created indivi- 
dually by its registered producers. 


Marketing Fund 

Parliament shall establish two funds—an 
English fund of £500,000 and a Scotch fund of 
£125,000—to assist with the financing of 
schemes, particularly until revenue is derived 
from the contributions of producers from the 
sale of products. 


From such funds there may be made (1) 
short term loans of two years duration, (2) 
loans of longer duration. 


Public Safeguards 


The minister must appoint committees to 
report on (1) the effect of a scheme on con- 
sumers, (2) any complaint that may be made 
concerning consumer interests. 

The minister must also appoint an investi- 
gating committee which shall inquire into mat- 
ters which he may refer to it and which may 
arise out of reports of the first named com- 
mittee. The minister and Parliament have 
power to take action on reports of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation. 


Agricultural Marketing Reorganization Com- 
missions 

There may be a number of such commissions 

appointed whose duties shall be to prepare 


detailed schemes for subsequent consideration 
by producers. By this means provision is 
made for control of marketing by any group, 
who for any reason may not themselves care 
to take the initiative in organizing. Such a 
commission may carry on investigational work 
in connection with any proposed or existing 
scheme if requested so to do by the minister. 


Application and Interpretation 


The provisions of the Act apply to England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

“ Minister” means both the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland acting in conjunction ex- 
cept where the scheme applies to either coun- 
try alone, in which case the Minister for the 
country concerned is understood to be de- 
signated. 


Progress 

To date, one scheme for the marketing of 
hops (England and Wales) is in operation 
while one scheme for marketing each of rasp- 
berries (Scotland), pigs, bacon and potatoes 
(Great Britain), milk (England and Wales), 
milk (South of Scotland), milk (Aberdeen- 
shire), fat stock (England and Wales), and 
fat stock (Scotland) have either been sub- 
mitted for approval or are in the course of 
preparation, 


An Amending Bill 

An amending bill is now before the British 
House of Parliament. This new bill also pro- 
vides for control of imports of agricultural 
products and the regulation production of 
“secondary commodities.” This legislation will 
be outlined in another issue. 


LAND TENURE IN CANADA 


[fos the previous issue of the Economic AN- 
NALIst a brief resumé of land tenure in 
Europe was given as an introduction to a dis- 
cussion of this problem in Canada. 
In New France 

During the early settlement of Canada under 
the French occupation, that is during the 
period extending from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century up to 1763, the system 
of land tenure adopted in the colony known 
as seigneurial tenure, was a modification of 
the feudal system in vogue in France at that 
time, Extensive concessions of large tracts of 
land called seigniories were granted by the 
Governor or trading companies to military or 
civil officers as reward for their military or 
political services. In most cases seigniories were 
given on very lenient conditions without any 
initial payment. The only financial obligation 
being a mutation fine of one-fifth of the value 


of the seigniory, whenever a seignioral tract 
changed owners otherwise than by direct in- 
heritance; this payment was often remitted 
either partially or totally. 

In view of these favourable terms, it was 
expected that the seigneurs would be equally 
generous in granting farm lots to settlers. The 
regular annual charge upon lands held en cen- 
sive by settlers was commonly known as the 
cens et rentes. In new France the cens was a 
small money payment amounting to a few 
sous for each farm; it was never fixed at a 
uniform rate throughout the colony, but in no 
case, however, did the cens seem to have con- 
stituted a real burden. With the cens went 
the rentes to be paid in terms of money or 
produce or both. The amount of rentes was 
stipulated by the seigneur whenever he made 
a grant of land, and usually called for the 
annual payment of a few fowls and a few 
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measures of meal which could be commuted for 
a small money payment. 

Another obligation was that known as the 
lods et ventes, that is an amount equal to a 
twelfth of the estimated value of a farm which 
was sold or changed hands otherwise than by 
direct inheritance. Of this amount the seigneur 
was accustomed to give a rebate of one-third, 
although he was not under legal obligation to 
do so. Except in later days of the French 
colony, when the value of lands rose sub- 
stantially the lods et ventes constituted a small 
financial obligation. Among other obligations 
of the censitaire there was the flour-mill ban- 
ality giving the Canadian seigneur the right 
to build a mill within his seigniory to 
which all his dependants had to bring their 
grain to be made into flour, a toll of one- 
fourteenth of the quantity of grain brought in 
was collected by the seigneur. The corvée was 
the obligation to give to the seigneur so many 
days of free labour in each year, usually from 
three to six days. 


The British Regime 


After the signature of the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, that is, “ When the British authorities 
assumed control of Canada, they pledged 
themselves to respect all vested rights of 
property acquired by laymen under the old 
dispensation; this meant that seigneurs would 
be maintained in the possession of whatever 
rights had accrued to them, in other words it 
pledged the continuance of seigneuralism.’’?! 

However, the British Government changed 
the system of granting public lands to new 
settlers and particularly to the loyalists who 
came into Canada from New England after 
the American Revolution, and the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791 stated that in the future 
all land should be held in free and common 
socage, the system of tenure with which the 
loyalists were familiar. 

Therefore, the dual system of land tenure 
then in existence in the colony gave rise to 
many difficulties since after the conquest sev- 
eral seigneurs sold their estates to British own- 
ers who did not understand very well the 
Seigneurial system in force under the French 
occupation. After a long study of the situation 
seigneurial tenure was abolished in 1854 and 
all land being part of various seigniories was 
to be held in freehold, free and clear from all 
seigneurial dues and duties. “In place of this 
obligation all lands formerly en censive were 
to be subject to an annual quit-rent payable 
to the erstwhile seigneur, the amount of this 
to be fixed on a basis of the deposited schedule 
in a manner provided for by the Act.’”2 The 
censitaires or tenants could however by pay- 


1Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. II, p. 585. 
2Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. II, p. 591. 


ing a lump sum acquire a clear title to the land 
and be released of this annual rent. 

The period extending from the conquest of 
New France by England up to tthe Confedera- 
tion was an era of land speculation, and large 
tracts of the public domain passed into the 
hands of private owners who held it for specu- 
lative purposes expecting a large increment 
in the value of such land. 

After Confederation 

The disposal of public or Crown lands after 
the Act of Confederation was left under the 
control of each province being party to the 
agreement or which joined in afterward, except 
in the prairies then made up of the Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dominion of 
Canada by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1869. The disposal of the Crown lands so 
acquired in these provinces remained under 
the control of the Federal Government until 
1930 when the natural resources were trans- 
ferred to the provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

Three methods of disposal of Dominion lands 
were then followed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces. First, the 
homestead and pre-emption system—a free 
grant and the right to purchase a quarter 
section at a stipulated price; second, land 
grants to railway companies which later dis- 
posed of such land according to various sys- 
tems of their own; third, the sale of land by 
private or public sales directly to the farmer 
settlers in small quantities or by special agree- 
ment to land or colonization companies in 
large tracts. These companies followed 
different policies in reselling to settlers. 

The Dominion Homestead Act was passed 
in 1872 and was almost identical with that 
put in force in the United States in 1862. 
It is stipulated in the Homestead Act that 
“any person who is the head of a family or 
is 21 years old, shall be entitled to be entered 
for a quarter-section (160 acres) or a less 
quantity of unappropriated Dominion lands, 
for the purpose of securing a homestead right 
in respect thereof.” Several regulations were 
passed with this Act regarding the require- 
ments at the time of filing the application for 
the entry on such land, and the period of resi- 
dence; ordinarily, three years were required 
before a settler could obtain his letters patent. 
An office fee of $10 was to be paid before 
he was permitted to enter the land specified 
in the application. 

In 1879, the pre-emption entry was intro- 
duced as part of the homestead system along 
the same lines as that in force in the United 
States. The pre-emption privilege provided 
by the Act of 1879 means that any person who 
had the right to make entry for a homestead, 
could on paying an additional fee of $10 se- 
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cure at the same time a three years’ option on 
an adjoining 160 acres or less of unclaimed 
Dominion land at the current government price 
which usually was $1 per acre. The condi- 
tions of ordinary homestead were to be ful- 
filled before the sale would be completed. 
Several alterations and amendments to the 
legislation regarding the disposal of Domin- 
ion Crown lands in the Prairie Provinces were 
made from time to time since 1872. The 
main alterations to the homestead regulations 
were made in 1883 when this legislation was 
incorporated in the Dominion Lands Act, and 
in 1908 when the past legislation was con- 
solidated with the new regulations of the 
Dominion Lands Act which remained almost 
unaltered until the transfer of natural re- 
sources to the Prairie Provinces in 1930. 

While provisions were made in the amend- 
ments of 1884 to the Act of 1883 to discon- 
tinue the granting of pre-emption privileges, it 
was not until 1889 that the pre-emption sys- 
tem was abolished. It was, however, re- 
newed in 1908 but the granting of the pre- 
emption privilege was then restricted by 
the fact that the owner of a homestead could 
pre-empt only any available quarter section 
lying alongside his homestead, or separated 
therefrom by only a road allowance. The 
price of the land pre-empted was to be $3 
per acre instead of $1 per acre as was the case 
before 1889. At the same time, in order to 
satisfy the demand for land by owners of 
homesteads who could not obtain a pre-empted 
quarter section, provision was made for the 
acquisition of a “purchased homestead” located 
at some distance from their own, Otherwise 
the conditions of settlement, the area and 
the payment were the same as for the pre- 
empted land. The privileges of pre-emption 
and “purchased homestead” were finally 
abolished in 1918. 

The grand total of all homestead entries for 
the period extending from 1873 to March 31, 
1931, is 683,180 and the total of all homesteads 
cancelled 319,071 or 46-7 per cent of the total 
number of entries. The area of land granted 
in homestead, pre-emptions and sales amounted 
to about 75,893,000 acres. The Dominion lands 
revenue derived from homestead fees, cash 
sales, timber dues, etc., amounted to $99,261,- 
763 during this period.3 
Land Grants to Companies 


As stated previously, another method of 
Dominion Crown lands disposal was the grant- 
ing of large tracts of land to railway companies 
in order to induce them to extend their lines 
throughout the new territories open for farm 
settlement. At that time, land was more 
abundant than cash and the Governments were 
more anxious to provide transportation facili- 


*Canada Year Book 1931, p. 1022. 


ties for new settlers than to retain public lands 
for actual or future settlement. 

The total land grants by Dominion Gov- 
ernment to steam railway companies up to 
December 31, 1930, amounted to 31,781,847 
acres.4 Out of this total area the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was granted more 
than 25,000,000 acres. In addition to that the 
Provincial Governments granted to railway 
companies a total of 15,508,719 acres, making a 
grand total of 47,290,566. Another important 
land grant was that made to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company under a special agreement 
reached in 1869 between the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and this company. By this agreement 
the Hudson’s Bay Company gave up its rights 
in the Northwest Territories and received in 
exchange a free grant of approximately 
7,000,000 acres suitable for farming purposes 
in the “fertile belt” comprising lands in all 
three of the Prairie Provinces. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company received since some additional 
grants of 31,000 acres of land. 

The total land sales by railway companies 
with Government land grants’ and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company from 1893 to De- 
cember 31, 1930, were 29,062,436 acres and 
the total amount received $274,866,009 or an 
average of $9.46 per acre5 The lowest price 
received was $1.99 per acre in 1895 and in- 
creased gradually to reach the maximum aver- 
age price of $19.61 per acre in 1921 and came 
down to $11.30 per acre in 1930. 

Disposal of Crown lands by Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

As already stated, in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) 
the public lands have been administered by 
the Provincial Governments since Confedera- 
tion, With the transfer of the natural re- 
sources to the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. 

All provincial legislation regarding Crown 
lands, forests and farm settlement or coloniza- 
tion, while varying to some extent in each 
province, offer somewhat similar advantages 
and opportunities to the settlers. The size of 
homesteads or lots open for farm settlement 
in eastern provinces is 100 acres, except in cer- 
tain sections of northern Ontario where it is 
160 acres. The purchase price of such lots 
varies from 50 cents to $1 per acre. Each 
province has special regulations for payment 
and residence requirements. 

Disposition of Lands in Canada 

According to the 1931 Census, the total land 
area of Canada is 1,401,316,388 acres. Out of 
this, 868,568,000 acres are assumed to be agri- 
cultural lands of which 163,568,369 acres are 


*Canada Year Book 1932, p. 546. 
°Canada Year Book 1931, p. 1022. 
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in farms; 152,064,000 acres have been alienated 
and granted for various purposes, 52,515,000 
acres are under unoccupied forest lands, 6,783,- 
000 acres under grazing leases, 5,000,000 acres 
under Dominion Crown lands. 

Of the balance of the total land area there 
are about 470,134,000 acres of forest lands, of 
which 115,831,000 acres have been alienated and 


granted, 101,602,000 acres are under lease or 
forest reserves and forest parks, 25,000,000 
acres are Dominion Crown lands and 252), = 
700,000 acres Provincial Crown lands. The 
balance of the total land area, some 563,000,000 
acres, include all other lands located mostly 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


BARLEY 


R. H.C. GRANT of the Rural Economics 

Department, University of Manitoba, is 

the author of a recent publication from the 

Empire Marketing Board entitled “ Barley Sur- 
vey ” (E.M B. 62). 

Inasmuch as the “ Barley Survey ” covers the 
barley situation in the major countries rather 
fully and it would be impossible to do justice 
to the report in a review such as this, there- 
fore, an attempt will be made herein to sum- 
marize those portions of more direct interest 
to Canadian producers, 

Much has been written concerning wheat as 
an international crop but few, if any, publica- 
tions have presented a picture of the inter- 
national significance of the world’s barley crop. 
Professor Grant outlines the major factors in- 
fluencing the production of barley in the prin- 
cipal exporting countries and its marketing 
in the principal importing countries of the 
world. 

Barley production has increased but slightly 
since the pre-war years but the volume of in- 
ternational trade in barley has shrunk mate- 
rially from five million tons in the period 
1909-13 to about three and three-quarter mil- 
lion tons in 1926-30. The decrease in world 
trade has not been due to an expansion in 
production in the chief importing countries 
but to a decline in consumption. 

In Canada, the United States, Rumania and 
Russia, barley production is a large and in- 
creasingly important crop. Before the war 
Russia dominated the international trade in 
barley. Since the war no country controls the 
situation. The problem of markets parti- 
cularly affects Canada where the acreage of 
barley has trebled since pre-war years. The 
purpose of this study as outlined by the author 
is to answer for the Canadian farmer the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) what are the qualitative 
and quantitative demands for barley in the 
major importing countries of the world? (2) 
what countries are the major exporters of 
barley and what quantity and quality of barley 
do they normally export? and (3) what type 
and quality of barley should Canada produce 
and how should the crop be marketed? 


Trade In Barley—The British Market 
To the grain producing areas within the 
Empire the Old Country is the natural market 


for their supplies. It is still the most im- 
portant export market for malting and distil- 
ling barley and is second only to Germany in 
its quantitative requirements for feeding bar- 
ley, 

The significant factors in the malting barley 
trade in the United Kingdom are,—(1) the 
decreasing consumption of beer, (2) the over- 
production of home-grown malting barley, (3) 
the necessity of importing approximately one- 
quarter of the malting barley requirements, 
(4) the high quality demands of the malster 
which practically restricts import demand to 
California barley. 

In recent years in Great Britain increased 
taxation has been placed on beer, on the basis 
of the alcoholic content. In order to evade 
paying some of the tax the alcoholic content 
of much of the beer sold has been lowered. To 
accomplish this a larger percentage of im- 
ported, sun-ripened, six-rowed barley had to 
be used, thus explaining the increased demand 
for California barley. 

For the distilling trade both the quantitative 
and qualitative requirements are lower than 
those of the brewing industry. About ten 
years ago Canadian three and four C.W. was 
used in a large way in this trade but quality 
was not maintained and its use was largely 
discontinued. 

Though corn is used mainly for cattle feed- 
ing rations in Great Britain yet barley is de- 
sired for bacon hog production. A high quality 
feeding barley, free from admixtures, is re- 
quired. Canadian four C.W. under the old 
grades represented a quality which the British 
importer would buy. In Canada this was 
thought superior to what was generally termed 
“feed” barley. The United Kingdom feeder 
is willing to pay as much or more for good 
Canadian barley as for any other feeding bar- 
ley. 

The German Market 

Germany is not only one of the major pro- 
ducing countries of the world but is also the 
major importer. The greater portion of her 
home crop is quite satisfactory for the needs 
of the brewing industry. This is quite signi- 
ficant. If the demand for malting barley is 
relatively low much of the home crop, other- 
wise suited for the trade, must be exported 
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or used for feeding or distilling purposes. The 
only outlet is the feeding stuffs trade and 
this has peculiar characteristics in Germany. 
Potatoes, rye and low priced imported bar- 
ley compete for this trade. 


Since the war Canada’s exports to Germany 
have reached 22:4 per cent of Germany’s total 
imports. Since December, 1929, however, the 
tariffs on feeding stuffs coming into Germany 
have been increased. In 1929 the tariff stood 
at 26 cents per bushel while by December, 
1930, it was raised to 92 cents per bushel. The 
substitution of rye has lessened the quantities 
of barley demanded. 


Prospects for a better outlet for barley in 
the German market are gloomy indeed unless 
the general picture of economic conditions 
brightens. If the consumption of beer in- 
creases, home-grown barley will find a ready 
market and feeding barley from abroad will 
once more be in demand. The changes in 
the Canadian grades of barley will, no doubt, 
make feeding barley from Canada more at- 
tractive to German importers. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that this improve- 
ment in Canadian barley does not mean that 
it is now superior to other feeding barleys 
offered at Hamburg and Bremen. It only 
means that Canadian barley can now compete 
on a quality basis with offerings from the 
Black sea ports. 


Canada as a Producer and Exporter of Bar- 
ley 


By the close of 1928 the marketing of the 
Canadian barley crop was beginning to assume 
the nature of a real problem. The trend of 
production has been steadily upwards from 
thirty millions in 1910 to one hundred and 
thirty million bushels in 1928. 

The farmer of Manitoba and of eastern 
Saskatchewan has been placing less reliance on 
wheat as a major source of cash income. In 


place he has turned to barley production and 
the feeding of live stock. He turned to barley 
because it could be grown more satisfactorily 
on weedy land, and is also less subject to 
extreme damage from rust than wheat. 

At present tremendous quantities of inferior 
grades of barley are being produced in Can- 
ada. As long as barley is considered a “ clean- 
ing crop” and not a cash crop the quality is 
of little importance to the individual farmer. 
The amount of barley fed in 1928 was almost 
double that in 1918. With increased feeding 
of cattle and swine in Western Canada and 
greater recognition of the feeding value of 
barley in Eastern Canada the domestic dis- 
appearance should increase considerably in the 
near future. It seems safe to say that about 
sixty million bushels of the crop of Western 
Canada is retained on farms for seed and feed. 
With this figure as an approximate basis one 
can estimate with reasonable accuracy, for the 
next few years, the amount available for feed- 
ing in Eastern Canada and for export. 

The fact that grades for malting barley are 
now included in the Canada Grain Act and 
that Canadian beer is practically all made from 
Canadian malt has led some persons to be- 
lieve that the production of high grade malt- 
ing barley should be stimulated and that the 
export market, particularly in England and 
Scotland, should be developed. 

This was one of the problems that led 
primarily to the development of this study. 
The conclusions reached are—the United King- 
dom is over-supplied with two-rowed malting 
barley of a high quality, quite superior to 
what can be produced under normal conditions 
in Canada, particularly Western Canada. Ii 
Canada wishes to hold her own in the barley 
export market, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to forget about growing small quan- 
tities of malting barley for export and special- 
ize in the production of high grade feeding 
barley. 





FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF COOPERATIVE DAIRY COM- 
PANIES IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND 
MANITOBA! 


HE balance sheet and operating statement 
given in Table 1 present in summarized 

form the financial position and operations of 
eight co-operative dairy companies? in the 
three western provinces which reported to this 
branch for the business year of 1931. Each 


1 Preliminary, subject to revision and cor- 
rection. 

This study is confined to locally organized 
co-operatives. In order that the analysis may 
be comparable, companies with branch plants 
hayt sst been included. 


item represents a total for all companies re- 
porting. 

As shown in the table, total assets for all 
companies amount to nearly one million 
dollars. Of this total, plant and equipment 
account for sixty per cent. The item accounts 
and notes receivable show that over one-fifth 
of all assets are included under this heading. 

The amount of current liabilities is rela- 
tively high and in excess of liquid assets. In 
general this position is not looked upon as 
being satisfactory and companies which find 
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themselves in such a position usually take 
steps to correct it. This relationship as ex- 
pressed in Table 2 for all companies is -63 to 
1-00 or in other words if the plants converted 
their quick assets into cash, they would have 
63 cents to meet each $1 of current liabilities. 
A ratio of 2 to 1 is generally regarded as a 
desirable standard. This means that a business 


should have at least $2 of quickly convertible 
assets to cover $1 of current liabilities. Plants 
O, S and U meet these requirements. 
Capital stock which is the members share 
of direct investment amounts to $24,521 or 
two and one-half per cent of all liabilities and 
net worth. A significant factor in the analysis 
shown in Table 2 is the percent of net worth 


TABLE 1—COMBINED STATEMENTS OF EIGHT CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY COMPANIES IN ALBERTA, 
SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA FOR THE YEAR 1931 


Batance SHEET 


Assets $ $ % 
Current Assets 
Cash on hand and in bank ...... 7 0-75 
Accounts and notes receivable... 207,385 21-14 
Merchandise inventory.......... 44,650 4-55 
APEEOR SRM pe ON ser sk Boy, 114,557 11-67 
Total current assets................... 373,959 38-11 
Fixed Assets 
Plant less depreciation.......... 583, 641 59-48 
Ue GE A ee Re tee meee 23,617 2-41 
OCA TOd BSBOtE. ecu wk any ene). 607,258 61-89 
IOLALMBSOLE SEAL Cen lyk eo he 981,217 100-00 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
Accounts payable............... 17,385 1-77 
iBanksoans te wee ae ne serene 21,466 2-19 
Accrued expenses.....4. 204605408 10, 852 1-10 
LACUS Pee at pk eee 543,461 55-39 
Total current liabilities............... 593,164 60-45 
Mortgages Pee One acass ic 32,072 3°27 
Gr eee Be bel bees 6,728 0-69 
Total fixed liabilities. ./....¢.5..2.-.. 38, 800 3°96 
Net Worth 

Capital stocker e $4. cde), MOU) ae, 24,521 2-50 
eserve;,feneralai isco os as 12, 628 1-29 
Reserve for contingencies......., 46, 299 4-72 
ORTOP Aa ua loeb nse ty, 200,310 20-41 
DSUPpLUS Re eee re 65, 495 6-67 
fPOtal met Worth one bln viele as eee 349,253 35-59 


981,217 100-00 


to liabilities and net worth. This averages 
35°59 with one plant cropping as low as 18:70. 
This represents the equity of members in the 
business and the comparatively low ratio in- 
dicates that money has been provided by out- 
side sources in the form of credit. As long as 
the line of credit is dependable and not too 


OPERATING STATEMENT 


$ $ % 
HOLA BUSinessae aa ean ae 2,220, 866 100-00 
Sales—Products...... ene oS OTS 99-91 


71-42 
632,804 28-49 


Wihenreceipta:. 2 76ers 1, 893 0-09 
otal grogs margin iii) 4s yt) Gee. 634,697 28-58 
Expenses 

Wages and salaries.............. 212) 137 9-55 
pe WSs Ben aaa mummy td k OTE ah ed ak Sh 
Depreciation wees loess eee 39, 584 1-78 
Supplies.... 4,259 0-19 
INSUTANCe pets Siete Lt eee 451 0-02 
PAKS MMA cite elia ri ahig Ol ya eal 496 0-02 
AVertISINe neck causa elie 110 0-01 
Ingerestranse. cei, Oak ee uh 949 0-04 
Plant maintenance.............. 984 0-05 
Otheriexpensess..c)4.5...00 0100. 289,326 13-03 
opal expenses) 220i 202i eee 548,296 24-69 
Net operating income..................... 86,401 3-89 
DODMAMOO Te ate EN ca tc. dapat ye REE Meee Ne 
Net income for distribution............... 86,401 3-89 


Dini ends eee tes uc earns ee 436 0-02 
Patronage refund................ 34, 780 1-56 
Carried to reserve............... 44,135 1-99 

PLO baloney serge hye cucees pity ee nO 79,351 3:57 
UMAWGedMnCcOme nts. alee tena eee 7,050 0-32 


costly it may be good business policy to adhere 
to such a plan. Too great reliance on the 
dependability of a long line of credit from 
outside sources is sometimes hazardous. In 
the long run it is usually wise to work steadily 
and consistently towards a full producer-mem- 
ber owned and controlled business. 


TABLE 2.—RATIO TESTS AS APPLIED TO OPERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY COM- 
PANIES IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA FOR THE YEAR 1931* 





aH All O Pp 
Current assets to current lia- 

Ri tape aan, ation. obo ee oh 0-63 2-26 0-23 
Business to plant value....... 3-80 7:82 2-00 
Business per employee........ 12,764 | 22,735 5,700 
Business per patron........... 220 186 | 4,191 

% % % 
Per cent cash to current lia- 

jelhy <1) iki se ae eae 1-24 bea oi (De ee 
Per cent net worth of liabili- 

TOO SR Ali dt he hee Be 35°59 | 54-28 18-70 
Per cent net surplusof business} 3-89 5-8 43 


Rate of return on net worth..| 24-74 32-70 | 34-37 


Q R S ih U Vv 


0-33 0-60 2-11 0-82 2-92 0-89 
2-44 4-26 2-66 4-28 | 10-64 3-48 
13,023 | 14,330 | 6,291 | 17,568 | 12,731 7,127 


130 217 514 261 184 86 
Zo To To To To %o 
Beer ts | fcr bh Ra 25°05) |oiass |) Osde 5-91 
21-88 | 31-08 | 49-91] 49-60 | 73-87 | 87-94 
7-6 3-9 0-0 1-3 2:6 | —7-5 
58-27 | 31:34] 0-05] 6-68 | 8-74 ]........ 


*Individual plants are designated by letters O, P, Q, etc. 
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The ratio business to plant value for all 
companies is 3-80 which means that they did 
$3.80 worth of business for each $1 invested 
in plant and equipment. This is about $2 
below the Dominion average of 5-83. Plants 
O and U are considerably above this average. 
Business per employee shows considerable vari- 
ation. For all plants there are a total of 
10,103 patrons which are served by a total 
of 174 employees or 58 patrons per employee. 

The operating statement presents a satis- 
factory condition. Total sales of dairy prod- 
ucts amounted to $2,218,973 and other receipts 


SASKATCHEWAN FARM 
OUTLOOK 1933 


Dr. William Allen and Professor E. C. Hope, 
Department of Farm Management, University 
of Saskatchewan, recently released a report on 
“The Farm Outlook For Saskatchewan 1933.’’ 
Wheat, hogs, cattle, butter, sheep and wool, 
poultry and the commodity price levels are 
dealt with in some detail. The conclusions 
reached by the authors are herewith reprinted 
in full. 


“The price outlook for Saskatchewan farmers 
for the operations of the 1933 crop season 
might be considered to be somewhat more 
favourable than one year ago. Some improve- 
ment may be expected in the prices of wheat, 
hogs and poultry products during the year. As 
good work horses are becoming scarcer, they 
will probably sell at higher levels for some 
time. The outlook for dairy products is some- 
what less satisfactory, particularly during the 
second half of the year. For sheep and wool 
low prices will probably continue. The beef 
cattle outlook is bearish, with low prices to be 
expected for some time to come. 


“Many difficulties continue to worry the 
farmers of Saskatchewan, the chief of which is 
to find funds to carry on. In common with 
other prairie governments the Saskatchewan 
Legislature has found it necessary to provide 
additional protection to farmers from their 
creditors. 


“The general policy of the farmer will con- 
tinue to be that of operating with the mini- 
mum of cash expenditures. The farm enterprises 
that suit the area and have proved best in the 
past are the ones that should be continued in 
1933. In the past returns to different kinds of 
farming, in areas where they belong, have been 
very much alike over a long period, and will 
be likely to continue so in the future. Shifts 
from one kind of agriculture to another usually 
increase losses, and at the present time nothing 
is to be gained by making radical changes. In 
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amount to $1,893. Of the total sales value of 
the products marketed $1,586,169 or 71-42 per 
cent was returned to the producers. The gross 
margin on which all plants operated amounted 
to $634,697 or on the average 28:58 per cent 
of the value of sales. Wages and salaries took 
$212,137 which amounts to 9°55 per cent of 
total business or 33-4 per cent of the gross 
operating margin. Reserves were strengthened 
to the extent of $44,135 and the total patron- 
age refund amounted to $34,780. 


A. i. RICHARDS. 


this period of low prices it would be wise to 
commence to build up a reserve of feed where 
scarcity has been experienced during recent 
years, wherever that may be possible. 

“ As times will continue to be difficult to the 
farmers, and for those dependent on them per- 
sonally and commercially, until farm products 
sell at considerably higher prices, the wise use 
of such funds as are obtained is particularly 
important.” 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A., Prices. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York. 886 pages. 
Price $3.90. 


In Chapter I entitled “ Measures of Value ” 
the present depression which is described by 
the writers as being “the greatest economic 
catastrophe that has ever occurred,” is claimed 
to be primarily a price problem. Since public 
and private debts and all business affairs were 
adjusted to the price levels that had prevailed 
for several years, violent price changes and the 
injustices accompanying them, it is believed, 
can be reduced by adopting a more stable 
measure of value and by having a greater 
understanding of the economic principles in- 
volved. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in United 
States for some 12 groups of commodities from 
1786 to 1932 are presented in Chapter II. In 
a brief analysis of price trends in the several 
commodity groups the writers state that since 
the major fluctuations of the individual groups 
coincide very closely with those of the all 
commodity index, those major fluctuations 
in the price level of each group are due, not 
to any peculiarities within the particular group 
but rather to fluctuations in the prices of all 
commodities or in the value of money. 

In Chapter III Index numbers of physical 
volume of production of several groups of com- 
modities for the United States from 1839 to 
1932 are presented, together with Snyder’s 
index number of world production. Since 
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these index numbers indicate that a falling 
off in rate of increase of physical production 
occurred from 1915 to 1929, the writers main- 
tain that there is no basis for the belief that 
high production is the cause of the depression. 
The authors define money as the medium of 
exchange. Enumerating the characteristics de- 
sired in a commodity to be used as money 
as high value for its volume and weight, 
divisibility, durability, uniformity, and stabil- 
ity in value, the writers observe that while 
gold satisfies the first four requirements, no 
single commodity can have stable value but 
must be subject to the laws of demand and 
supply. Price is defined as the ratio of two 
values—the ratio of the value of a given 
amount of some commodity or service to the 
value of a given amount of the commodity 
used as money. Following from this the price 
of a single commodity such as wheat is ex- 

pressed as follows:— 
Supply of gold and de- 


Price of Wheat= mand for wheat 


supply of wheat. 

Discussing the relation of Gold and Prices 
the writers endeavour to show the great varia- 
tion in the value of gold in England from 1782 
to 1932; the value of gold being measured 
by the comparative quantity of other commod- 
ities that could be bought with an ounce of 
gold. Examining gold stocks and prices, the 
writers present evidence to prove that the 
general price level follows very closely the 
ratio between the world monetary stock of 
gold and the physical volume of production. 
In this connection they state in part: “For 
a stable and equitable price level, world 
monetary stock of gold must first be large 
enough to sustain the price level to which 
society is adjusted and must thereafter in- 
crease at the same rate as the production of 
other commodities.” 

In connection with stabilizing the price level, 
(Chapter IX) the writers discuss bimetallism, 
symmetallism, the compensated dollar as pro- 
posed by Fisher, managed currency as pro- 
posed by Keynes, paper currency and bank 
policy. They find that while any one of these 
proposals would probably be more satisfactory 
than the present system, the proposals for 
symmetallism, reduction of the weight of metal 
in the monetary unit, and an all commodity 
or compensated dollar hold the greatest merit. 
They state however, “Before anything is done 
to establish a more stable measure of value, 
there must be an understanding of the rela- 
tionship of money to prices and of the rela- 
tionship of prices to national welfare.” 

Inflation and deflation with causes and effects 
are discussed in Chapters X and XI. The 
writers state that the most desirable price 


Demand for gold and 


level is that to which society is most nearly 
adjusted. Any rise or decline in this level 
throws prices out of adjustment and _ price 
chaos results, 

In _ discussing “Wealth and Debts,” the 
writers state, “At the actual market prices in 
the spring of 1932 the property of the country 
was probably worth little more than the debts. 
Such a condition of universal bankruptcy was 
worse than anything that ever before occurred 
in the United States.” 

In Chapter XX a review of price-supporting 
measures used by the more important coun- 
tries 1S given. 

A most comprehensive historical review of 
prices in the United States from 1720 to the 
present is presented in Chapter XXII, Partic- 
ular attention is given to the more important 
monetary reforms and to their effects on prices. 

In the concluding Chapter, entitled “The 
price outlook,” the writers state, “The price 
outlook is the resultant of a combination of 
four unknowns: (1) Supply of commodities; 
(2) demand for commodities; (3) supply of 
gold; (4) demand for gold.” They state further, 
“Consideration must also be given to the 
probability of a monetary change.” ‘Treating 
each of the above unknowns separately, the 
writers conclude that for the long-time out- 
look neither the supply of commodities nor 
the demand for commodities is likely to vary 
greatly or exert any marked influence on the 
inflation or deflation of prices. In connection 
with the supply of gold they state that in- 
dications are that the supply of gold is not 
increasing sufficiently fast to maintain even 
pre-war prices were all countries to return to 
the gold standard, but that at the present 
rate of gold production a decline in commodity 
prices of about 1 per cent per year would 
occur. Concerning the demand for gold they 
say that there is no reason to expect any 
change in the use of gold in industry but that 
due to violent fluctuations in the demand for 
gold on the part of countries desiring to re- 
turn to the gold standard, it is not to be 
expected that prices will follow the supply of 
gold as closely as before the war. 

If all former gold-using countries return to 
the gold basis and if the United States con- 
tinues to maintain its present monetary 
standard, the writers predict that commodity 
prices will average below pre-war for the next 
ten years and that the usual effects of de- 
flation will be felt. 

In the event of a monetary change such 
as the adoption of bimetallism, symmetallism, 
revaluation, or a compensated dollar, the belief 
is expressed that any price level desired might 
be established and successfully maintained. 

The foregoing represent some of the more 
significant points discussed by the authors. 
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NOTES 


W. T. Easterbrook, University of Manitoba, 
was awarded the Royal Bank Fellowship in 
Economics for 1933. This Fellowship is 
awarded annually on the basis of essays sub- 
mitted in competition. This year the subjects 
were as follows: (1) The Possibilities of a 
Managed Sterling Currency as an International 
Medium of Exchange. (2) Analysis of the 
Spread Between the Price of Raw Materials 
and that of Finished Products. (3) Con- 
temporary Empire Trade Policy with an 
Analysis of the Results of the British Empire 
Conference. Mr. Easterbrook’s essay dealt, with 
the first named subject. Second place was 
awarded to Leo Clavir, University of Toronto, 
and third place to J. K. Campbell, University 
of British Columbia. 





The Lower Mainland Milk Producers’ Co- 
operative Association has been organized in 
British Columbia. This is the result of a 
voluntary effort to organize shippers who have 
been selling to independent distributors on the 
Vancouver fluid milk market. Practically all 
producers are now affiliated with one of four 
producer organizations and distributors are 
working in friendly agreement to stabilize the 
price of milk. Mr. H. R. Hare formerly on 
the staff of the University of British Columbia 
has been appointed Manager of the Associa- 
tion’s plant in Vancouver, B.C. Mr. Harry 
Jackson is president of the organization. 





South Africa exported 242,933,000 pounds of 
grease wool during the period of July 1, 1932, 
to February 24, 1933. During the same period 
in 1931-32, 156,650,000 pounds were exported. 
This year only 30,000 bales were reported as 
unsold at the end of February. South Africa 
has increased sales of wool in France, Belgium, 
Italy and United States. Whereas a smaller 
percentage of sales has been made in Great 
Britain. 33°6 per cent of the wool was ori- 
ginally designated for Great Britain in 1933. 





A Dominion Conference of Dairy Farming, 
representative of all phases of the industry 
was held in Ottawa, April 19 to 21. Leaders 
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in the dairying field from all parts of Canada 
met to discuss their common problem, that of 
improvement in the industry and ways of in- 
creasing returns to the producer. A resolution 
asking the Dominion Government to establish 
a farm produce marketing board was passed 
at the close of the session. 





Representatives of the fruit and vegetable 
industry of the lower mainland and Vancouver 
island in British Columbia have formed an 
association to be known as the British Colum- 
bia Coast Growers Association. While not 
directly affiliated with the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, it is expected that 
the new grower organization will work closely 
with it in matters of common interest. 





The Canadian Political Science Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, May 22 and 23. A discussion 
of some agricultural problems has been ten- 
tatively arranged for the morning of the 23rd 
and a luncheon meeting will also be arranged 
on the same day. The Canadian Historical 
Society will hold its meetings at the same 
time, 





Dr. H. C. Grant, Department of Rural 
Economics and Sociology, University of Mani- 
toba, was a visitor to the Agricultural Econ- 
omics Branch, Ottawa, on April 19. Dr. Grant 
appeared before the Committee of the House of 
Commons inquiring into the milk situation and 
also addressed the Dominion Dairy Conven- 
tion on public utility control of milk. 





Dr. J. E. Lattimer and Professor L. H. 
Hamilton, MacDonald College, accompanied 
by a group of students visited the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Service, the Royal Mint and the Agn- 
cultural Economics Branch, Ottawa, on April 
10. 





Canadians who plan to attend the Third In- 
ternational Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists at Bad Eilsen, South Hanover, Germany, 
August 21-28, should notify J. F. Booth, Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch, Ottawa. Atten- 
dance is not limited to members of the con- 
ference, 





Exports of Canadian cattle to the United ; 
Kingdom during 16 weeks of the 1933 season - 


have been 9,958 head as compared with 1,399 
head during the corresponding period in 1932, 
according to reports issued by the Markets 
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Intelligence Service of the Live Stock Branch. | 
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in Canada continued to rise during April 

reaching 65:4 as compared with 64-4 in 
March. Vegetable products advanced from 
52-1 to 56°8. Animals and their products 
rose from 58-2 to 59-6. There was a slight 
decline in fibres, textiles and textile products, 
the index number receding from 67:9 in March 
to 67:3 in April. Wood, wood products and 
paper declined from 63-2 to 59-6. Iron and 
its products remained stationary at 85:0. Non- 
ferrous metals and their products advanced 
from 59-8 to 60-5. Non-metallic minerals and 
their products fell off from 84°3 to 84:0. 
Chemicals and allied products were 82-6 in 
March and 82:4 in April. This classification 
is, of course, based on the chief component 
material. 

The index number of retail prices also 
showed an upturn in April. The registered 
gain amounting to :2 points. The index of 
food prices rose from 60-4 to 61:3 which rather 
clearly indicates the responsiveness of retail 
prices to advances in the wholesale group. 
The fuel index was slightly lower in April. 
The Bureau of Statistics published two new 
indexes of retail prices in the April issue of 
“Prices and Price Indexes.” One is based 
on retail prices of foods, fuel, clothing and 
household requirements while the second does 
not include prices of food. These indexes thus 
exclude costs of services and rentals and are 
computed on a 1926 base. The former was 
69-2 in April and the latter 76-7. 

The index number of physical volume of 
production which advanced from 67:0 in Feb- 
ruary to 68:4 in March continued its upward 
course 1n April when it rose to 70:5. 

The index of industrial production which 
also advanced in March rose to 65-5 in April. 
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The Bureau’s index number of prices of 
Canadian farm products advanced from 44:7 
in March to 46:8 in April, thus almost main- 
taining the same rate of increase as took 
place between February and March. Prices 
of wheat advanced. The average cash price 


ae HE index number of wholesale prices 


of No. 1 Manitoba Northern Fort William 
basis was 53-6 cents in April as compared 
with 49-1 cents in March. During April the 
high point of 59-6 cents per bushel was 
reached. Barley, fiax, rye and oats also 
showed strength. Thus the index number 
of field products rose from 38:0 to 411. 
Strength was indicated in prices of cattle, 
hogs and lambs, and therefore the animal 
products index rose from 56-0 in March to 
56-4 in April. 

The Agricultural Branch of the Bureau 
of Statistics released its report on “ Inten- 
tions to Plant” on May 10. This report 
indicates a probable reduction in the acreage 
of spring grains to be planted in 1933. The 
total decrease is estimated to be 1,477,510 
acres. Nearly all of the decrease will take 
place in the plantings of Spring wheat in the 
western provinces. Thus in Manitoba farm- 
ers on May 10 intended to plant 2,437,000 
acres aS compared with 2,651,000 in 1932. In 
Saskatchewan farmer intentions were 14,766,- 
G00 as compared with 15,543,000 a year ago. 
In Alberta it was estimated that 7,716,400 
acres would be planted as compared with 
8,201,000 in 1932. Intentions to plant Barley 
and Spring rye were somewhat lower than a 
year ago and those for oats and mixed grains 
slightly in excess of 1932. 

In this connection it will be of interest to 
note that reports from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Washington indicate 
that Russia has made rather better progress 
in Spring sowings of wheat than a year ago. 
This report states that up to April 25 of 
this year, Russian plantings amounted to 46,- 
136,000 acres as compared with 24,695,000, in 
1932 and 16,793,000 in 1931. However in 1930 
plantings at the same date were 68,400,000 
acres. Assembling grain on the collective 
farms has progressed more rapidly than 
planned in 1933, but in the case of the indivi- 
dual peasant farms, stocks of seeds were 
estimated to be 56 per cent of the plan and 
as low as 14 per cent in the central Black 
Plains region, 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
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Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926=100 prices 1926=100 
Year and cost. |————AA 
All com-{ Farm Field Animal of Physical | Industrial) Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services |volume of| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) 2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 

LOLS eee hewn 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 OBe4: bone ide i] AU Nee Each dea ee 
UBD Re a eae te 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 O60 Te eer ies hl areetesetoenaec |e eee ae ay eee 
i HS 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 O78 ES Ge A 0 ee ee 
1916. a.fo: 84:3 89-7 88-4 92-3 FAB Eek oes | ls eee a te ee 
LOL eee 114-3 130-0 134:3 119-6 CL At Pere Sree ae ee La ben ie 
LOL eee 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 O74 hui dames Ad adds co eee la ees eee 
1D as: 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65:5 48-1 47-1 
1920 8s. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 75:0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
BSB MAE EG sy a 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1022 eer 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-6 
19230 Le 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85:5 83-8 91-4 87-8 
1928 tote. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-6 
pb ps ent ee Pe 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-9 
1926sh uo... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOR he 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98 - 4. 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1OQS ei i. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
tO 0 eee 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
LOST et 72-2 56-3 43-6 77°6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
L032 1) ince 67-0 48-3 40-7 60-9 82-0 78:7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
WON de hs 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 83°8 80-0 56-4 133-6 
Feb 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 84-5 85:4 81:3 77-4 157-6 
Maric... 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 81-8 76-9 103-5 150-2 
Aprile... 68 - 4 51-1 44-5 62-1 83-7 75°3 68-2 102-3 144-1 
May oe. 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81:8 79-9 74:6 84-4 120-9 
PUNE wie 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 81-0 81-4 76-9 221-4 116-9 
POLY tza cn. 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 80-8 78-3 74:2 135-9 112-2 
Aug 66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 81-4 78-1 73:6 196-6 106-4 
Sephew atk 66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 81-1 77-1 71-9 189-0 104-9 
Oct 65-0 44.9 36-8 58-4 80-4 75:3 70-4 83-8 96-7 
NOV i ess 64:8 44.2 36-6 56-9 80-4 75°8 71-8 62-3 98-9 
Decay sina: 64-0 42-7 33-6 57°8 80-0 72:6 67-7 59-1 98:3 

1933 
Jans eae 63-9 43-6 35°1 57-9 79-7 68-1 62-2 56-1 112-0 
Feb 63-6 43-0 36-0 54-7 79-0 67-0 60-9 76:5 127-6 
Maric cea 64-4 44-7 38-0 56-0 78-4 68-4 62-5 129-0 135-8 
ayrtliee ny cys 65:4 46-8 41-] 56°4 78-6 70:5 65:5 109-7 112- 
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1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931, pp. 15. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, 
p. 83, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932 and 1933. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932-1933. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume of business 
in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, N ovember, 1932. 


Agricultural marketing in Canada declined 
in April. Grain marketings fell from 140-2 
to 109-7. Live stock marketings on the other 
hand rose from 77-8 to 79:2. The total index, 
therefore, receded from 129-0 in March to 
109-7 in April. 

The index of cold storage holdings dropped 
to 112-7 in April and declined still further 
to 100-4 at the first of May. 

In conclusion it will be observed that for 
two months in succession there has been a 
rise in the indexes of wholesale prices accom- 
panied by an advance in the index of physical 
volume of business. These factors combined 


indicate increased confidence which in the 
main is based upon belief that governments 
have made a sincere effort to unfetter trade 
and that further developments may be 
expected. 





Canada’s wool clip was 20,518,000 pounds in 
1932. Of this amount 5,741,000 pounds were 
produced in Ontario, 4,865,000 pounds in Al- 
berta and 4,156,000 pounds in Quebec. The 
average price received per pound was estimated 
to be 5 cents. In the province of Quebeg, 
however, the average price was 8 cents. 
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FAMILY LIVING EXPENSES IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
OF MANITOBA* 


VERY close relationship exists between 

rural sociology and rural economics for 
while the latter deals with the production and 
distribution of agricultural wealth, rural sociol- 
ogy is concerned with its utilization in the 
development of a suitable standard of living 
both in the farm home and in the community. 
Farm profits are thus closely allied with rural 
standards of living. Broadly speaking, con- 
sideration must be given to the social or 
human side of life in all economic dealings. 
Research in rural sociology then, should be 
sponsored in order that a better understanding 
may exist between the production of wealth 
and its utilization in family living. 

Very little, if any, factual data are available 
on the cost of living in rural farm homes in 
Canada. In a survey of 157 farms in the Red 
River Valley of Manitoba data on family 
living were obtained from 129 of the records. 
The farmers from whom information was ob- 
tained were from various walks of life; many 
had been factory workers, carpenters, railway 
men, mechanics, and so forth prior to becoming 
agriculturists. The birth places of the 157 
farmers in the survey sample were as follows: 
Scandinavian countries 6; Central and South- 


a gathering of people from many parts of the 
world where different economic and _ social 
backgrounds exist. 

The cost of living for these 129 farm fam- 
ilies has been taken from the standpoint of 
total expenditure for goods and services in 
1931. To this total has been added the value 
of farm supplied food and fuel and an estima- 
tion of the rental worth of the home. Items 
purchased were included whether paid for or 
not, though in the majority of cases very little 
was owing on any 1931 transactions. It might 
be well to note that, the year 1931 not being 
one of prosperity, expenditures for items other 
than absolute necessities were probably much 
lower than if better conditions had prevailed. 

Cash expenditures per family averaged 
$658.32, while farm furnished items amounted 
to $430.42, making a total of $1,088.74 for the 
average cost of living for 1931. Cash expendi- 
tures were 60°47 per cent of the total while 
farm furnished items averaged 39-53 per cent. 

Fully 49-12 per cent of the total cost of 
goods and services was spent for food. The 
average expense for food was $534.84. Over 
half of this amount was supplied from the 
farm in butter, eggs, milk, garden produce and 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF 129 
FARM FAMILIES IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY, MANITOBA, DURING 19381 
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Cash and Farm 














Cash Farm furnished 
Item _—__—__—_— 
Average | Per cent | Average | Per cent | Average | Per cent 
$ $ $ 
ues Pane neee es Amin male aes Crane Ore Byte. 534.84 49.12 245.26 aoe 289.58 26.60 
TUE ERIE ee A ent ahaa ee pees etna ste a Aa shel 104.32 9.58 104.32 PRR a Mat ie I Tg 
ROT ARLE anit ARES Gia de ROL AIN Mos. Ss lab heoe! u 129.73 DEO aie te ea bins 2 Lene en tay 129.73 11.91 
Meer ATA yo Md eek ce ove haa Mal chal hs fails oS40 18 f 113.87 10.46 102.76 9.44 teat 1.02 
SSP ce ee eae Ree Sed Ea a Come Mnaiar) ae 34.62 3.18 34.62 EN EL ae Wo aa atk ea 
Cea BROS UE ee OR A ae ea 37.70 3.46 37.70 SAGA tan ete.) |, Mireur 
Plea Bis: Pe ea NAS Birsve gs Band 45.34 4.16 45.34 AOA id ene cl Nc Neeerae ae ae 
(Sree tye GIA Vy men ot bettas tpn segues 20.01 1.84 20.01 URAC? sR HPA Hee 8, afte 
IPETSOUS eee se Ise Pie cates & ores 44 29 4.07 44 29 7a § YG Ren oot ee em a Bren de Pah gs 
AUtOm—Nalt OYPCNSe lh deaoness hrt oe es eres 24.02 PAM 24.02 DAS) GEG AN, alae | ele Wale eeweanae 
AE Pee COR Ae ers NC ene, OREN ee ee 1,088.74 100.00 658 .32 60.47 430.42 39.53 


east Europe 33; Germany 6; United States 6; 
Manitoba 36; other parts of Canada 41; Brit- 
ish Isles 11; France 2; and unreported 7. 
Thus it can be seen that the group represents 


*The data presented in this article were 
gathered in an economic survey under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. W. Murchie of the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee in 1931. The De- 
partment of Rural Economics and Sociology of 
the University of Manitoba and the Economics 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture co-operated in this work. These data 
are preliminary in nature and subject to re- 
vision. 

64579—2 


meats. Clothing accounted for 9°58 per cent 
of the total or an average of $104.32 per fam- 
ily. The proportion credited to house rent or 
shelter was 11°91 per cent of the total, aver- 
aging $129.73 per year or $10.81 per month. 
Operating expenses which included fuel, light, 
household supplies, household help, and part 
of the telephone cost were 10-46 per cent of 
the total. They averaged $113.87 per family, 
and of this, an average of $11.11 was supplied 
from the farm in fuel. Savings, composed 
mostly of life insurance premiums, amounted 
to $34.62 per family. The average farm family 
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spent $45.34 for health purposes, $37.70 on 
education and an average of $20.01 was given 
to churches and charity. Personal expendi- 
tures, including holiday outings, concerts, clubs 
and sports, averaged $44.29 per family. Only 
half the expense of operating the automobile 
was charged to family living and this amount 
averaged $24.02 per family. A complete list 
of all expenses may be found in Table 1. 
In Tables 2 and 3 the total living expenses— 
cash and farm furnished—have been segregated 
according to $500 expenditure groups. An 
absolute increase in all groups of expenditures 
occurred as the total amount expended in- 
creased. Food costs rose from $214.94 for the 
$500 group to $1,341.29 for the $2,000 and over 
group, clothing $44.12 to $200.71 and so on 
for every item. Some items, however, in- 
creased relatively while others decreased rela- 
tively to the total as an increase in expendi- 
ture took place. Relative expenditures for 
food decreased. Clothing tended to decrease 
in importance also, although fluctuations oc- 
curred. The average cost of shelter rose rapid- 
ly yet after the $1,500 expenditure group was 
reached the proportionate amount accredited 
to this item decreased as total expenditures 
became higher. Operating expenses fluctuated, 
though they tended to increase relatively. A 
relative increase in expenditure occurred for 
education, auto and personal expenses and 


health and savings purposes. The percentage 
spent on church and charity remained about 
the same in each expenditure group. 

Summing up it may be said that with every 
increase in the total amount expended, expen- 
ditures for food decreased; clothing expenses, 
though variable, tended to decrease, shelter 
costs decreased and operating expenses in- 
creased after a certain point was reached; 
savings, education, health, personal and auto 
increased and church and charity remained 
practically the same. 


Apart from the amount spent in actual 
farm ‘business transactions fully sixty per cent 
of the living expenses of Red River Valley 
farmers in 1931 were found to be of a cash 
nature. The importance of the farmer of to- 
day as a purchaser of goods and services is 
thus apparent. Aside from the expenditure 
of cash for material goods, a portion of the 
farmer’s income goes towards the maintenance 
of community organizations and institutions. 
Good homes and well organized communities 
are generally indexes of prosperous farm busi- 
nesses. Many farmers have the desire and 
initiative to obtain better living conditions 
both in the home and in the community, thus 
an increase in prosperity in farming should 
be reflected in a higher rural standard of living. 


C.V. PARKER. 


ECONOMICS AS A SUBJECT OF STUDY IN PUBLIC 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


JAN NOTICEABLE feature of the present 

unemployment situation is the large 
number of young men and young women who 
are without work. Referring to the situation 
in the City of Ottawa during the winter of 
1931-32 the Ottawa Citizen, April 16, 1932, 
stated editorially “about fifty per cent of 
those who have looked to the Red Cross in 
Ottawa for relief this winter are men under 
35. About one-half of these are under 25.” 
It is probable that relief agencies in other 
cities could report a similar condition. 


Here we have a situation worthy of special 
consideration for many of these young people 
have never been employed, while others are 
unemployed for the first time. Most of them 
are experiencing their first depression since 
they became old enough to realize the real 
meaning of the term. This leads one to ask 
whether they were prepared in any way to 
meet the situation which they now face and 
if not, whether some knowledge of how so- 
ciety functions economically, would have 


helped them avoid the consequences or lessen 
the burden. 


Discussions with unemployed young people 
provide some interesting observations on 
these questions. The answers given to a 
series of informal questions put to one man 
are typical. This man pointed out that al- 
though he had obtained good wages for some 
years prior to 1980—at times as much as one 
dollar per hour—he had spent freely and 
“lived up to what he made” with no thought 
that there might come a time when he would 
be in need. In effect, he said that he knew 
very little about economic depressions or the 
workings of an economic system, had heard 
of “hard times” but only in an abstract way, 
and thought they were simply the result of 
carelessness or bad management on the part 
of those affected. 


It is probable that similar statements 
would be made by the majority of young people 
if questioned. Those of more mature years 
have experienced periods not unlike the 
present and should, in the course of time, 
have acquired an understanding of how the 
system operates but is it fair that young 
people in the early stages of acquiring a 
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living should have to work under a handicap 
which only time and experience can erase? 
Certainly knowledge thus aera is ob- 
tained at great cost. 

One is led to ask if sw) is not a better 
way to prepare young men and women to 
meet the economic problems which they will 
sooner or later face. To find a_ possible 
answer we turn to our educational system. 
Are our schools doing as much as _ possible 
in this connection? An analysis of the courses 
of study prescribed by Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education for public and_ high 
schools as revealed in curricula obtained in 
1982 leads to the suggestion that sufficient 
consideration is not being given to the teach- 
ing of economics. In making this suggestion 
and those which follow it is recognized that 
educational matters come within the purview 
of provincial governments. It is_ believed, 
however, that constructive criticism will be 
welcome regardless of its source. 

Nothing could be found in the public 
courses which indicated that economics is 
recognized as a special subject of study but 
in three Provinces under such titles as 
“civics” and “geography” some effort is 
made to deal with the matter. In one west- 
ern Province the course deals with social re- 
lationships based on making a living, and 
covers such subjects as personal versus com- 
mon possessions, private versus public prop- 
erty, wants and needs, luxuries, — thrift, 
savings, banking, investments, trading, me- 
diums of exchange, and money and its rela- 
tionship to society. There is nothing in the 
public school courses of study of the other 
six Provinces to indicate that economic ques- 
tions are given consideration. 

Somewhat more consideration is given to 
the subject in the high schools. In one 
Province economics is recognized as a separ- 
ate subject of study while in three others it 
appears as a subdivision of history or com- 
mercial work. In two of these Provinces, both 
of which are western, special consideration 
is given to agricultural economics through 
the teaching of courses in marketing and 
farm management. In two other Provinces 
economic questions are dealt with under “ so- 
cial studies” and “civics” but in three of 
the Provinces it would appear that high 
school students get no instructions in eco- 
nomics. 

It should of course be recognized that in 
the study of such subjects as geography, his- 
tory and civics the pupil is brought into con- 
tact with many matters that have an eco- 
nomic bearing. It is also appreciated that 
courses of study are not infallible guides to 
what students are taught and that some 


teachers may include material not included 
in courses of study or may stress a subject 
more than is called for in the curriculum. In 
this manner economic questions may be given 
more consideration than the formal record 
indicates. The writer believes, however, that 
even after making all possible allowances the 
matters commonly dealt with in courses of 
economics are not receiving the recognition 
which they merit in our public and high 
schools. 


It is appreciated that there may be some 
question as to how much information of an 
economic nature can be given to children 
in the public schools although it is suggested 
that in the grades 7 and 8 some elementary 
facts dealing with our economic structure 
might be introduced. Apparently this has 
been found feasible in several Provinces. 
There would appear, however, to be no sound 
reason why a fairly comprehensive course in 
principles of economics and including a de- 
scription of the structure and functioning of 
society could not be given in the high 
schools. To those who claim that very lttle 
of the information given in such a course 
would be retained by a student of high school 
vears it might be pointed out that there is 
likely to be more interest in this subject 
than in some now prescribed and for that 
reason the information obtained by the 
student is likely to be retained in greater 
measure than that provided by courses deal- 
ing with less familiar subjects. If, on the 
other hand, we accept the theory that educa- 
tion is not designed primarily to fill students 
with facts but rather to develop minds cap- 
able of inquiring and reasoning then the 
case for the teaching of economics is even 
better for there are few subjects so calculated 
to stimulate thinking and discussion. 


In support of the contention that the 
study of economics should be required of 
public and high school students it may be 
said that we are living in an age when a 
knowledge of what to do and what to ex- 
pect should not have to be acquired by dis- 
astrous experience. Young people should not 
have to live through a depression with re- 
sulting unemployment and privation in order 
to learn something about the workings of our 
economic system and the hardships period- 
ically experienced by many who fail to com- 
prehend its workings, 


It is not suggested that the teaching of 
economics will result in the elimination of 
economic cycles or banish unemployment. It 
is probable, however, that a greater appre- 
ciation of the conditions responsible for the 
periodic upheavals that we term depressions 
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might help to lessen their effect. In any case 
it would aid the inexperienced in avoiding or 
lessening the hardships usually imposed by 
such conditions. 

Considered from the viewpoint of the state 
it would seem desirable to have citizens better 
trained in statesmanship and in the science 
of government. In these days when attacks 


on our social institutions are bitter we should 
be able not only to see the weaknesses but 
to realize more fully how these institutions 
became established, have grown, and been 
modified to meet changing economic condi- 
tions. Accurate information is a real bulwark 
against social reaction. 


J.) Bo, BOOTH: 


RELATION OF RATES OF PRODUCTION AND SIZE OF 
BUSINESS TO INCOME ON 156 NOVA SCOTIA 
APPLE FARMS 


HE relation of rates of production and size 

of business to farm and labour income 

on 156 apple farms in the Annapolis Valley 

of Nova Scotia is shown in the accompanying 

table in which the farms are sorted on the 

basis of yield of apples per acre of bearing 

orchard and sub-sorted according to size of 
orchard. 


Within the lower yield groups it is noted that 
the larger orchards have the lower incomes. 
The probable explanation for this is that the 
operators of the farms in those groups which 
contain the smaller orchards derive the greater 
part of their income from other farm enter- 
prises, while for those having larger orchards, 
and who are dependent to a much greater 


RELATION OF YIELD PER ACRE AND SIZE OF ORCHARD TO INCOME ON 156 NOVA 
SCOTIA APPLE FARMS 1930-31 























Gross 
Acres Number | _ receipts : , 
Yield per acre in barrels bearing of per dollar F ie es 
orchard farms of total Sanh aa 
expense 

ee Ceara ea cere LE eh ed fli) eS Eb GE 4 os 
0 —10-0 5 0-70| — 87 — 497 
10-01—20-0 3 0-64 | — 324 — 889 
20-01—30-0 4 0-46 | —1,036 —1,726 
Averages. 12 0-58 — 462 —1,004 

aN) tere AO Bette degree eae g Miape Cuil Hota! sts, y Shaiatety ed Sal h w ARR 
0 —10-0 rd 0-69 | — 152 — 586 
10-01—20-0 7 0-60 | — 578 —1,199 
20-01—30-0 2 0-80 118 — 574 
Averages. 16 0-66 — 305 — 852 

AER Ae PES CMR EMD ete Wintel PUNO s ey MYND Sadist Altar be si a ka iNie ep aie 
0 —10-0 5 0-78 — 4! — 395 
10) 01—20-0 16 0-72 — 402 —1,057 
20-01—30-0 if 0-88 — 88 — 964 
Over 30-0 8 0-74 — 969 —2,444 
Averages. 3 0-76 — 416 —1,255 

PUMA MN mie RLS ob hace AL ram ae A Ni de oem tli to 5 
0  —10-0 11 0-90 179 — 248 
10-01—20-0 9 0-93 390 — 385 
20-01—30-0 8 1-05 101 270 
Over 30-0 6 1-01 1,905 105 
Averages. 34 0-98 758 — 87 

DO Aiba Ne Oree eal cits Ae Cans a elec tins cli ies a ame eioes a 
0 —10-0 9 1-07 614 159 
10-01—20-0 9 1-05 1,017 259 
20-01—30-0 8 1-02 1,071 115 
Over 30-0 2 1-15 2,690 1,373 
Averages bl 1-07 1,184 372 

BO Oa 200. ees Ae en ee ea RT AR tnt oe obec 
0 —10-0 3 1-03 543 86 
10-01—20-0 9 1:06 990 285 
20-01—30-0 1 0-79 — 84 —1,419 
Over 30-0 1 1-31 5,910 3, 884 
Averages 14 1-07 1,169 378 

BOWTIE LTO C2) oh ch Nake ee ERG lel VaR seer eeam emt. ue | | 
0 —10-0 6 1-25 1,398 794 
10-01—20-0 5 1-33 2,351 1,613 
20-01—30-0 2 1-44 3,554 2,699 
Averages. 13 1-33 2,096 1,402 
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degree on receipts from apples, the per acre 
loss incurred from a low yield is naturally 
reflected in a much lower income. 


Beginning with the fourth main group, hav- 
ing a yield of from 60 to 80 barrels per acre, 
this tendency changes and the sub-groups with 
larger orchards have the higher incomes, This 
is due to the fact that the operating expenses 
increase less rapidly for each additional unit 
of size than the receipts derived therefrom. 
This trend is further illustrated in the column 
under the caption of gross receipts per dollar 
of total expense which is derived by dividing 
the gross receipts for the group by the total 
expenses, including interest on investment. 
Whereas in the first three groups the gross 
receipts per dollar of total expense declined 


as the size of orchard increased, in the last 
four groups there was an increase in return 
relative to expense as the unit of size increased. 

Noting the averages of the main groups it 
is seen that the returns per dollar of expense 
are directly related to yield. It would seem 
also that there is an almost perfect correlation 
between yield and farm income and labour 
income, the labour income increasing from— 
$1,004 for the lowest yield group to+$1,402 
for the highest yield group. It would appear 
then, that these data bear out the conclusion 
reached as a result of farm management studies 
that, generally speaking, moderately large farm 
businesses having greater than average rates 
of production have highest incomes. 


8S. C. HUDSON, 





THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING BILL 1933 
(Great Britain) 


This Bill supplements and widens the powers 
granted under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1931 which was reviewed in the April issue 
of the Economic Annalist; but whereas the 
former deals with the marketing of farm 
products of domestic origin the present Bill 
includes products of foreign origin as well. 


Scope and Power Conferred 


The Board of Trade is empowered to regu- 
late the importation into the United Kingdom 
of any agricutural product specified if it ap- 
pears that, unless such regulation be enacted, 
the reorganization of some branch of the agri- 
cultural industry, concerning which an agri- 
cultural marketing scheme is in force or is 
under preparation, cannot be fully effected. 

Provision is made for regulating the sale 
of certain agricultural products produced with- 
in the United Kingdom with respect to kinds, 
varieties, grades or quantities that may be 
sold within certain periods. 

The bill also provides for the appointing of 
a “Market Supply Committee” to assist and 
advise in the administration of above regula- 
tions. 


Submission of Development Schemes 


~The boards administering two or more agri- 
cultural marketing schemes, one of which must 
relate to the marketing of a secondary product 
and one to an agricultural product from which 
that secondary product is wholly or partly 
manufactured may submit to the appropriate 
minister for approval, a development scheme 
for organizing in connection with the said mar- 
keting schemes, the production of that second- 
ary product. 

If the minister is satisfied that the develop- 
ment scheme in question is conclusive to the 
more efficient marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts regulated by the related marketing 


scheme he may after consultation with the 
Board of Trade submit a draft of same to 
Parliament under whose approval the scheme 
may come into force. 


Extent and Administration 


Every development scheme shall be applic- 
able to the areas to which the related market- 
ing schemes apply but no development scheme 
may apply to Northern Ireland only. Every 
development scheme shall be administered by 
a “development board” as appointed by the 
minister and provided according to the scheme. 


Effects 


(1) A development scheme may prohibit 
the production of the secondary product with- 
in the area to which a related marketing 
scheme for regulating the marketing of that 
product applies unless the individual is exempt 
from registration under that marketing scheme 
or possesses “a producer’s licence” authorizing 
the production of said product within the area. 

(2) The development board may be em- 
powered to eliminate or reduce inefficient or 
excessive production of the secondary product 
by the purchase of any premises used for pro- 
ducing said product and disposing of same as 
they see fit, 

(3) Every development scheme shall pro- 
vide: compensation for any applicant who is 
aggrieved by the refusal of the board to grant 
a producer’s licence; a board of arbitrators 
before which disputes may be settled TOE 
assessments from constituent marketing boards 
to cover expenses; for exemption of certain 
classes of producers. 

(4) A development scheme may provide 
further: for enabling the development board 
to exercise any power of a constituent market- 
ing board to grade, pack, store, advertise, etc., 
an agricultural product; for requiring holders 
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of producer’s licences to furnish the develop- 
ment board information considered necessary 
for the operation of the scheme ; for the en- 
couragement of education and research in con- 
nection with the production and marketing of 
any product, the marketing of which is regu- 
lated by a related marketing scheme. 

(5) Penalizes persons producing articles in 
contravention of the provisions of a develop- 
ment scheme. 


Products Dealt With 


“The secondary products to which this part 
of this Act applies are bacon (including hams) 
and any such agricultural product being a 
product wholly or partly manufactured or 
derived from another agricultural product.” 


Amendments to the Agricultural Marketing 
Act 1931 


Extension of the power of the board ad- 
ministering the agricultural marketing scheme: 
“to regulate sales of the regulated product of 
any registered producer by determining, for 
such a period as may be fixed by the board 
on the occasion of each determination, the 
quantity of the product, or of any kind, variety 
or grade thereof, which may be sold.” 

The board administering a scheme is em- 
powered to require every producer of the regu- 
lated product, not being a registered producer, 
to furnish to the board his name, address and 
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such information relating to the regulated 
product as the board may determine. 

The board administering scheme under the 
principal Act shall have power to negotiate 
with other persons in respect to any matter 
concerning the marketing of the regulated 
product or other related subjects. 

An Agricultural Marketing Reorganization 
Commission constituted under Section 13 of 
the Principal Act may be charged with the 
duty of preparing a development scheme in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

A committee of investigation appointed un- 
der Section 9 of the principal Act shall con- 
sider and report to the minister on any com- 
plaints concerning the operation of a develop- 
ment scheme. 


Miscellaneous and Supplementary Provisions 


Sale of eggs to be by weight or under grade 
designation except in quantities of less than 
twenty-five eggs or in case of eggs produced 
outside of Great Britain, or requires delivery 
to be made outside of Great Britain, 

Power given to Board of Trade to obtain 
information as to stocks of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Information obtained by the Board of Trade 
to be treated as confidential and not to be 
disclosed except insofar as it is required to 
be disclosed for the purpose of legal pro- 
ceedings, 





THE UNITED STATES FARM MORTGAGE BILL 


A® analysis of the Farm Mortgage Bill in- 

troduced in the United States Senate on 
April 3 is given in the April 15 issue of the 
Official Record of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is described as, “A 
bill to provide emergency relief with respect 
to agricultural indebtedness, to refinance farm 
mortgages at lower rates of interest, to amend 
and supplement the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
to provide for the orderly liquidation of joint- 
stock land banks, etc.” 

The effect of the provisions is to permit a 
farmer to keep his Federal land bank mort- 
gage in good standing with total annual pay- 
ments of only 45 per cent, as against present 
payments, including amortization, of an aver- 
age of 64 per cent, and to offer opportunity 
for further reductions in cases of extreme need. 

“Tt is hoped that other credit agencies hold- 
ing farm mortgages will as a result of the 
passage of the bill offer similar lenient terms 
during the emergency to their farmer bor- 
rowers. 

“There is also provision for special loans 
to be made by the Farm Loan Commissioner 
direct to farmers on the Security of first or 
second mortgages on land, chattels, or crops. 
The amount of any such individual loan is 
not to exceed $5,000, and it must not amount 


to more than 75 per cent of the normal value 
of the property pledged as security. The in- 
terest rate of these individual loans is to be 5 
per cent and they are to be amortized in 10 
years. One of the purposes of this provision 
is to permit farmers to regain possession of 
farm homes lost through foreclosure within 
the last year. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized to advance $200,- 
000,000 to the Farm Loan Commissioner for 
this purpose.” 

The bill contains provisions for the orderly 
liquidation of joint stock land banks for which 
a fund of $100,000,000 is available out of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Funds. 
From the same source an amount not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000 will be loaned to drainage 
levee, irrigation and similar districts to permit 
them to refinance outstanding indebtedness. 
The total issue of Federal land bank bonds 
involved for all purposes amounts to a sum 
not to exceed $2,000,000,000. 





The Ottawa Cheese Board resumed opera- 
tions on May 12. It had been inactive for 
more than ten years. It is now expected, how- 
ever, that more than thirty factories will board 
cheese at Ottawa. 
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VARIATIONS IN LIQUID MILK 
CONSUMPTION IN ENGLAND 


Information collected in Cornwall in 1930 
by the Agricultural Economics Research In- 
stitute, University of Oxford, in the course of 
a survey of milk marketing and utilization 
appears in an article by Mr. B. L. Smith in 
the Farm Economist, April, 1933. 

“The low consumption of milk in England, 
compared with other countries,’ the author 
states, “has often been a matter of comment. 
It is estimated at no more than one-third of 
a pint daily for each person. The informa- 
tion collected suggests that the low level of 
milk consumption of England as compared, 
for example, with the United States, is not 
universal, but applies in particular to industrial 
areas. 

“The exact amount of milk consumed was 
ascertained for four towns in Cornwall, ranging 
from ten thousand to fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. All four lie within a radius of ten 
miles. The first is a sea-side resort inhabited 
largely by retired people, and at the time of 
the survey there were very few holiday visitors. 
In this town milk consumption was 0°83 of a 
pint per day for each person. The second 
town is a seaside resort, and also a port and 
a shipyard. Milk consumption there was 0-64 
of a pint. The other two towns are both 
entirely industrial, and milk consumption was 
0-32 and 0:29 of a pint respectively. The 
average of all four was just half a pint. 

“These marked variations must be attributed 
to varying standards of purchasing power in 
the different communities, and to a fuller 
appreciation of the food-value of milk in those 
with the higher consumption. 

“Tf the consumption of milk in these two 
small industrial towns were raised only to the 
mean of consumption of all four, that is, to 
half a pint per day, there would be a market 
for another 227,000 gallons of milk yearly in 
these two small towns alone. The importance 
of this to the milk producer can hardly be 
over-estimated, for if applied to all the indus- 
trial areas of England the increased demand 
would solve the problem of the utilization of 
‘surplus’ milk.” 


NEW PUBLICATION 


The first of a new series of publications to 
be issued on behalf of the Wool Statistics 
Advisory Committee of the Empire Marketing 
Board reviews the world wool situation at the 
end of March, 1933, and summarizes the latest 
available statistics with regard to wool produc- 
tion, stocks, exports, imports and prices. 

The following situation is presented, “ The 
world’s wool production is being maintained 


at_ a volume not tar below the record level of 
the years 1928 and 1929, despite five years of 
low prices.’ According to the latest indica- 
tions, despite low prices the world’s production 
of raw wool in the present season will show no 
decline. “The five important wool-growing 
countries in the Southern Hemisphere—Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Argentina and Uruguay—which together sup- 
ply about 85 per cent of the wool entering 
world trade will, it is estimated, produce about 
2,050 million Ib. ‘greasy’ basis in 1932-38), as 
compared with about 2,020 millions in 1981-32, 
about 1,980 millions in 1930-31 and an annual 
average of 1,960 millions in the four preceding 
seasons, Of the other important wool-growing 
countries, the United States of America showed 
a decline in production, but insufficient to out- 
weigh the prcbable increase in the Southern 
Hemisphere countries. Russian production can- 
not be estimated in the absence of recent sheep 
figures, but it is almost certain that a further 
marked decline has occurred in that country’s 
flocks, and the wool clip must be correspond- 
ingly reduced. But Russian wool is of no 
great importance in internatioval trade and im- 
ports are apparently not affected by declining 
production.” 


Two eminent British Economists, Sir 
Arthur Salter and Sir Walter Layton, visited 
Ottawa during the last month. In speaking 
to the Canadian Club of Ottawa, Sir Arthur 
Salter stated that there must be a deliberate 
policy of increase in the level of prices. Re- 
covery will come when prices are again in eXx- 
cess of costs. This must come before dealing 
with the propiem of indebtedness. Interna- 
tional action is the way back, he told his 
audience, and this must be followed by a com- 
mercial policy of lower and more stable tariffs 
which will encourage world trade. 

Sir Walter Layton addressing the Canadian 
Club of Ottayvva on May 11 declared that a 
national economic policy has grown up among 
nations which is incompatible with international 
settlements, A rise in prices is an essential 
condition to recovery. The ideal to strive for 
is a common monetary policy adopted over 
all ccuntries. National action only produces 
disturbance in exchange. Tariff walls must be 
scaled down and creditor countries must be 


prepared to accept a surplus of imports. An 


international monetary base is required for 
world recovery. There must be freer move- 
ment of goods and political problems must be 
studied and followed up with corrective 
measures. Countries will not become inter- 


dependent if they think a war looms in the — 


distance. 
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Bond, M.C. Some Facts Concerning the Utili- 
zation and Distribution of Milk in the 
Province of Quebec—The Quebec Pro- 
vincial Dairy Commission, October 26, 
1932, 57 pages. 

This report represents a study of the busi- 
nesses of sixteen distributors of market milk 
in the cities of Montreal, Quebec and Sher- 
brooke. It was undertaken at the request of 
the Provincial Dairy Commission to obtain 
some facts concerning the purchasing policies 
employed by distributors, the utilization of 
milk, the variation in purchases, sales and 
surpluses and other aspects of milk distribu- 
tion. 


In comparing the seasonal variation of re- 
tail and wholesale prices for the five-year 
period 1926-30, Dr. Bond found that there 
was a “marked contrast between the rather 
uniform retail price and the variable price to 
producers.” 


The factor which is largely responsible for 
the milk “problem” is the large volume of 
uncontrolled surplus which in any market re- 
sults in price cutting. “The coincidence of 
a peak in the dairy cow cycle and the worst 
depression in the history of the North Ameri- 
can continent has resulted in a larger surplus 
in most fluid milk markets. The surplus in 
the Montreal market has been augmented by 
the United States Tariff on milk and cream 
effective in 1930.” 


In examining the purchasing policies it was 
found that on the average, fluid milk formed 
57°5 per cent, sweet cream 21-8 per cent and 
milk and cream for manufacturing purposes 
20-7 per cent of the milk equivalent of total 
purchases. Sales on the other hand were 46:3 
per cent milk, 15:6 per cent cream and 38-1 
per cent other dairy products. Figures in- 
dicated that some distributors were carrying 
a greater load of the surplus than others. “The 
amount of necessary surplus is variously es- 
timated from 10 to 25 per cent.” Few dis- 
tributors, however, feel safe in operating at a 
margin of less than 15 per cent of milk pur- 
chases in excess of sales. 

“The daily purchases of distributors varied 
11-1 per cent below the yearly average in 
November to 18:6 per cent above in June. 
The daily deliveries varied from 17 per cent 
below the average for November to 29-6 per 
cent above for June.” 

Dr. Bond stressed the point that distribu- 
tion costs do not decline so readily as retail 
prices. Consequently the producer bears the 
brunt of lower prices. In June, 1932, only 35-5 
per cent of the retail price of milk went to 
the producer while in 1910-14 the producer’s 
portion was 57-4 per cent. The actual spread 


between the net sale price per quart and the 
price paid producers at Montreal was 5:67 
cents per quart in 1931, 

Dr. Bond advocates the collection of all 
necessary statistics so that producers and dis- 
tributors may keep in touch with the milk 
situation. “A well organized producing area,” 
he says, “can do much to prevent uncontrol- 
lable surplus and to provide a regular supply 
of high quality milk at all times.” Lastly 
he suggests that “consideration should be 
given to the advisability of establishing a 
Provincial Milk Commission to co-ordinate 
the work of all existing agencies engaged in 
promoting the welfare of the milk industry.” 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Laur, Dr. Ernst, Memorandum on _ the 
Agenda for the International Monetary and 
Economic Conference in London. Submitted 
to the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. 

World Wheat Crops, 1885-1932. New Series 
with Areas and Yields, by Countries. Wheat 
Studies of the Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, California. Vol. IX, No. 7, 
Price $1, April, 1933. 

Light, P. E. Thirteenth Annual Market Re- 
view 1932, Part 1, The Live Stock and Meat 
Trade, Part 2, Output of Live Stock by Coun- 
ties. Live Stock Branch, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 

Dairy Statistics Branch, Statistics of Dairy 
Factories 1931, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 

Anderson, Benjamin, M., Jr., Ph.D. “Some 
Fallacies Underlying the Demand for ‘ Infla- 
tion”” The Chase Economic Bulletin, May 
9, 1933. Issued by the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

Ezekiel Mordecai, Agriculture: Illustrating 
Limitations of Free Enterprise as a Remedy 
for Present Unemployment. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Volume 
XXVII, New Series No. 181A, March 1933. 

International Labour Office. Collective 
Agreements in Agriculture. Studies and Re- 
ports, Series K. Agriculture No. 11, Geneva 
1933. P.S. King & Son Limited, London. 

Kindt, L. E. An Economic Survey of Range 
Sheep Production in Western Canada. Mimeo- 
graph, Agricultural Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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NOTES 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association was held in Ot- 
tawa, May 22 and 23. At the opening session, 
Dr. S. B. Leacock of McGill University pre- 
sented a penetrating analvsis of the industrial 
depression. Prof. E. J. Urwick, University of 
Toronto, delivered a very thoughtful presi- 
dential address on “Freedom in our Time.” 
Prof. A. Brady discussed economic planning 
and its application to Canadian conditions. 
Several aspects of the Control of Marketing 
by Governments or their agencies was dis- 
cussed by J. Coke, C. B. Davidson and W. M. 
Drummond. “The Back to the and Move- 
ment, Its Economic and Social Significance ” 
was discussed at a Luncheon Meeting by Dr. 
J. E. Lattimer, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh and 
Dr. G. HS. Barton. 

The proposal for a central bank brought out 
a very interesting discussion by J. E. Van 
Buskirk and F. C. Biggar. Their papers in 
turn were discussed by W. H. Budden, C. A. 
Curtis, F. W. Plumitree, F. A. Knox, W. A. 
MacKintosh and Mr. Rogers. 

Dr. S. B. Leacock was elected to the presi- 
dency and V. W. Bladen was appointed Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Mr. S. A. Cudmore for several 


years Secretary of the Association was elected 


a Vice-President. 


eae 


The Food Research Institute Stanford Uni- 
versity, in Vol. IX, No. § of “ Wheat Studies ” 
states p. 296: “What price movements and 
relationships in the next three or four months 
will be affected not only by developments with- 
in the wheat situation itself, but also by im- 
portant prospective or actual changes in other 
fields. In the United States, inflation of cur- 
rency and credit appears to be in prospect and 
perhaps also reduction in the gold content of 
the dollar and governmental action to raise 
prices of farm products. Steps toward devalua- 
tion of currencies in other countries, down- 
ward adjustments of tariffs and international 
agreement looking toward restriction of wheat 
acreage may eventuate as a result of the World 
Economic Conference...... Within the wheat 
situation it is clear that actual stocks of wheat 
must remain very heavy for months to come 
and that import demand will be light....... # 
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The Select Standing Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Colonization appointed to ascertain 
the facts connected with the production, manu- 
facture and marketing of milk and milk pro- 
ducts in Canada tabled their final report and 
recommendations in the House of Commons 
on May 12. The Report states that the find- 
ings of the Committee lead it to the con- 
cluson that the producer is not receiving an 
equitable share of the money paid for milk 
by the consumer. The Committee recom- 
mends that tribunals should be set up vested 
with authority to settle differences between 
producers’ and distributors’ organizations and, 
if necessary, to fix the returns to the producers 
and the prices charged the consumer. 





The Fruit and Vegetable Crop Report issued 
by the Fruit Branch this month estimates the 
commercial production of strawberries in Can- 
ada for 1932 at 20,601,000 quarts with an aver- 
age selling price at shipping point of 8 cents 
per quart compared with 10 cents in 1931. 
Raspberry production is estimated at 7,258,500 
quarts with average shipping point price of 12 
cents per quart compared with 15 cents in 
1931. 

The final estimate of commercial apple pro- 
duction in Canada for 1932 is given as 3,977,000 
barrels which is an increase of 5 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. The crop in 
British Columbia exceeded the previous year’s 
total by 48 per cent while Nova Scotia de- 
clined 26 per cent. Of the total commercial 
crop it is estimated 46 per cent was marketed 
in the United Kingdom. 





The March number of the Canadian Co- 
operator gives an interesting account of co- 
operative development in the coal mining 
industry in the town of Inverness, N.S. A 
bankrupt property has been turned into a go- 
ing concern which paid $140,000 in wages 
during a four-month period. Shareholders must 
be ratepayers in the town and no person is 
entitled to hold more than one share. 

Since the Co-operative Company started 
business a considerable quantity of necessary 
equipment has been installed and through a 
contribution of one dollar per week from 
wages the miners are defraying the cost of a 
new compressor. 





At the last session of the Quebec Legislature, 
a law regarding milk and other dairy products 
was enacted, and a Dairy Commission of seven 
members was recently appointed to give effect 
to its provision. 


Mr. Henri C. Bois, Chief of the Rural Econ- 4 





omics Service, has been named President and 
Marc Hudon, Secretary of this Commission. © 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


HOLESALE prices in Canada continue 
to rise. The Bureau of Statistics’ 
index number of 502 commodities 

advanced from 65-4 in April to 66-9 in May. 
The chief gains were registered in the vege- 
table products group and in non-ferrous metals 
and their products while more moderate gains 
were made in fibres, textiles and_ textile 
products as well as in wood and wood 
products. 

The index of retail prices receded from 
78:6 to 77:6. This was due to declines in 
the rental index which is computed only in 
October and May and in the fuel index. The 
index of retail prices of food continued its 
upward course in sympathy with advances in 
the prices of many primary products. 

The index of physical volume of business 
which was 69-8 in April advanced to 76-4 in 
May. Industrial production again reflected 
increased business activity for the index rose 
from 65-1 in April to 72-7 in May. The 
chief factors responsible for this advance 
were: a marked increase in manufacturing; 
substantially increased activity in steel pro- 
duction, mining, newsprint, automobile produc- 
tion, electric power and exports of lumber 
and nickel. Imports of petroleum, cotton and 
rubber increased indicating activity in these 
lines. Construction, however, fell off to some 
degree. 

The index number of wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products rose sharply from 
46-8 to 51-2. 

The Bureau of Statistics points out that 
wheat prices followed a somewhat erratic 
course in May “but held at a level higher 
than any occupied since May 1932.” The 
average price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis was 63-3 
cents as compared with 53-6 cents in April. 
From the farmers’ point of view it is unfor- 
tunate in this instance that’ most of the wheat 
is now in other hands. Other grain prices 
made substantial gains. The field products 
index thus rose from 41-1 in April to 46-9 in 
May—a gain of 5-8 points. 
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The winter wheat crop in United States is 
reported as “the poorest on record.” At the 
end of May it. was estimated to be only 
three-fifths of an average crop. Wheat 
prospects in Canada continued to be favour- 
able until the second week of June when hot 
dry weather caused considerable damage. 
Grasshoppers in Manitoba and wire worms in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan have done consider- 
able harm. 

In the case of animal products steers, hogs, 
lambs, and wool advanced in price while fresh 
milk and eggs were lower. The index 
advanced from 56:4 to 58:4. Prices of 
creamery butter were about 5 cents per pound 
off in May as compared with April. 

Agricultural marketings fell from 104-1 in 
April to 95-4 in May. Grain marketings 
dropped from 109-7 to 98-3 while live stock 
marketings were 82-5 as compared with 79-2 
in April. Exports of cattle to the United 
Kingdom were 20,011 up to the 17th of June 
as compared with 8,233 during the same 
period in 1982 and 7,001 in 1931. The Live 
Stock Branch states that the quality of cattle 
shipped overseas this year is much superior 
to that shipped in former years and the cattle 
are of the type desired in Great Britain. 

The cold storage holdings index dropped 
from 112-7 to 100-4 in May but rose to 119-9 
as at June 1. An examination of cold storage 
holdings as at June 1 reveals the fact that 
stocks of creamery butter were 12-61 per cent 
below the five year average, cold storage eggs 
2°54 per cent above but fresh eggs in store 
were 36°73 per cent below and holdings of 
frozen eggs 16-07 per cent below the five year 
average. Stocks of pork were slightly in 
excess of the average but supplies of beef 
were 12-75 per cent below. Stocks of veal, 
mutton and lamb and poultry were all sub- 
stantially below the average. Compared with 
June 1, 1982, stocks of these commodities in 
store at June 1, 1933, were higher in the case 
of creamery butter, cold storage eggs and beef 
while: stocks of pork, mutton, lamb and 
poultry were lower. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED 
BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices Retail Production (6) 
1926=100 prices 1926=100 
Year and cost 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal of Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services |volume of} pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 
1 (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
AOTS sce, fue 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 BS ek eli sales CER able aa ee Ce ae tena 
Mie Se ubre 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GO eee ais whl eiica mee te slenceiahuie eat Ate ae 
hts Fe rae 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 GTS Bs eek Pete PEERY Sends aca e cond ae eet ee 
WG ee 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 FRC e Oe Lamas ee andes Uae OreT Oe een 
POs 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Ahn) @ tatasedenriny) Oadimiiiiriey e Ouse Taye e Pa ce. 
LOTS eS away 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 O74 iN ashes Ud ail a pila Bie, occa eee 
TOO le 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
hve Gast eae 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
Eid Ta eM 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
pC ay 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-6 
i yt vn TR 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-8 
at . 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-6 
1 ES 4 VAN 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-9 
4 7 Pe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
2-4 US 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 ........ 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 eek. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1h.) HA ee 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
TSS Ee 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
LOSS ayn. ces 67-0 48-3 40-7 60-9 82-0 78:7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
Pane 69-4 52-0 42-0 68-8 85-4 83-8 80-0 56-4 133-6 
Feb. 69-2 52-1 43-7 66-2 84-5 85-4 81-3 77-4 157-6 
MAE eC 69-1 51-7 43-7 65-2 83-9 81-8 76-9 103-5 150-2 
Apes iM 68-4 51-1 44-5 62-1 83-7 75°3 68-2 102-3 144-1 
May 67-7 49-9 44-6 58-7 81-8 79-9 74-6 84-4 120-9 
June......): 66-6 47-6 40-6 59-3 81-0 81-4 76-9 221-4 116-9 
OTLEY Coy cal ie 66-6 48-0 41-8 58-3 80-8 78-3 74-2 135-9 112-2 
Aug. 66-8 48-3 41-7 59-3 81-4 78-1 73-6 196-6 106-4 
Bape ey 66-9 46-9 38-9 60-2 81-1 77-1 71-9 189-0 104-9 
OS Va Sarre 65-0 44-9 36-8 58-4 80-4 75-3 70-4 83-8 96-7 
INOW ae 64-8 44.2 36-6 56-9 80-4 75-8 71-8 62-3 98-9 
Dees 64-0 42-7 33-6 57-8 80-0 72-6 67-7 59-1 98-3 
1933 
a te haa deep 63-9 43-6 35-1 57-9 79-7 68-1 62-2 56-1 112-0 
Feb. 63-6 43-0 36-0 54-7 79-0 67-0 60-9 76-5 127-6 
Mar....:... 64-4 44-7 38-0 56-0 78-4 68-4 62-5 129-0 135-8 
ADTI yg 65-4 46-8 41-1 56-4 78-6 69-8 65-1 104-1 112-7 
May 66-9 51-2 46-9 58-4 77-6 76-4 72-7 95-4 100-4 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931, pp. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, 
p. 33, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932 and 1933. s 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932-1933. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp.8,and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume of business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


It has been announced that the United 
States Government will apply the processing 
tax to wheat and cotton. In the case of 
wheat the regulation is to be effective about 
July 1 and the tax is expected to be 30 cents 
per bushel. The funds thus raised are to be 
used in payments to farmers who sign agree- 
ments to reduce wheat acreage during the next 
two crop years. The processing tax on cotton 
will be effective as from August 1 and it is 
anticipated that a 30 per cent reduction in 
cotton acreage will be effected. The amount 
of fertilizer applied per acre is not to be 
increased thus eliminating one possible source 
of increased yield. The cotton tax is reported 
to be 4 cents per pound. 


Some statisticlans are now on record as 
believing that business recovery began about 
a year ago In some important countries. The 
Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin 
of June 15th presents indexes of business 
conditions in eight countries—Japan, Italy, 
Belgium, France, United Kingdom, Germany, 
Canada and the United States. In all coun- 
tries the upward curve is clearly shown as is 
the case in a diagram in which data for all 
countries are combined. Comment is to the 
effect that “the facts presented in the diagram 
afford little support for the contention that 
business recovery was dependent on adopting 
the policies of inflation, currency, debasement 
and repudiation. It is true that the curve for 
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Japan has been rising since March of 1932 
and that country has been inflating her 
currency and engaging in military operations. 
However, the industrial activity of Italy has 
been rising since May of 1932, that of France 
since last June (1932) and those of Germany 
and Belgium since last July when the English 
line turned up also. The low points for 
Canada and United States were reached in 
March of this year.” 

Notwithstanding the evidence of increased 
production the indexes of price movements in 
various countries, including those cited by the 
Cleveland Trust publication, declined until 
March of this year though with decreased 
rapidity compared with preceding years. It 
would be interesting to observe the future 


THE 1932 APPLE CARTEL 


ARKETING British Columbia apples has 
been a major problem for growers in 

that Province for a number of years and 
several schemes have been tried in recent 
years. Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, February 16, 1931, to the 
effect that the Act respecting the Marketing 
of Fruit and Other Produce passed by the 
British Columbia Legislature in 1927 was 
invalid* a Shippers’ Council was organized to 
co-ordinate shipments of apples in the 1931-32 
season. Early in the summer of 1932, however, 
it became apparent that a large crop would 
have to be handled and that the state of the 
market was likely to be such that it would 
be necessary to co-ordinate shipments more 
effectively if serious losses were to be avoided. 
Accordingly, it was decided to organize a 
cartel to handle the crop. In presenting 
preliminary plans it was clearly stated that 
the proposal did not contemplate the fixing 
of prices and that uniformity of prices could 
not be insisted upon but the cartel was 
expected to balance supply and demand “with 
a view of stabilizing the 1932 apple deal.” It 
was intended to benefit the whole industry 
but more particularly it was expected to bring 
“reasonable returns” to growers. Eventually 
95 per cent of ‘the tonnage was signed up 
and a Cartel Committee appointed. The 
Committee was composed of 5 members, 2 
of whom were appointed by the Associated 
Growers, 1 by Sales Service Limited and 2 by 
the Shippers’ Council but these 2 could not 
be chosen from among the members affiliated 
with Sales Service Limited. Major M. V. 
Maguire of Vernon was secured as Manager 
of the Cartel. Contracts or agreements were 


*FWor a discussion of earlier developments in 
marketing British Columbia fruit see “The 
Economic Annalist,” Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 2-4, and 
No. 3, pp. 1-4. 
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relationship of prices to the increased produc- 
tion but opinion in official circles has, with 
certain reservations, swung to the point of 
view that the world cannot await the outcome 
of such developments. Efforts made by 
various countries in recent months may be 
interpreted as an effort to increase buying 
power and to halt the deflationary process 
which has forced the sale of these products at 
ruinously low prices. 


Erratum 


In the May issue of The Economic Annalist 
under the title “The Economic Situation,” 
column 2, paragraph 3, reference was made to 
spring sowings of wheat in Russia. This should 
have read spring grain seedings. 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


drawn between the Manager of the Cartel 
and the shippers. This agreement was 
effective only until the 1932 crop was finally 
disposed of. 


Cartel Committee 


The Cartel Committee was authorized to 
arrive at market values of apples available 
for shipment to market. While the Committee 
was not authorized to handle commodities 
other than apples it did quote market values 
of other commodities which were considered 
to be in competition with apples for it was 
pointed out that lack of orderly marketing 
of such commodities was likely to affect sales 
of apples. Strictly speaking, there were two 
groups or cartels—a MacIntosh Red Cartel 
and an Other Variety Cartel in which Jonathan, 
Wagner, Spy, Winter Banana, Grimes Golden, 
Ontario and Delicious, Newtowns, Winesap, 
Romes, Spitzenburg, Golden Delicious and 
Winter Nellis were the chief varieties. 


Levies 


In order to cover operating expenses the 
Committee was empowered to make levies on 
members in proportion to tonnage handled. 
Provision was also made for the establish- 
ment of a stabilization fund which was for 
the purpose of guaranteeing that each member 
would carry out the agreement with the 
Cartel. This fund was provided by placing 
amounts of money with a chartered bank in 
proportion to the tonnage which a shipper 
expected to handle. Thus a shipper whose 
shipments amounted to 10 cars or less would 
deposit in all $1,000. One who shipped 10 cars 
but less than 50 deposited $2,000 while one 
who shipped 50 cars but less than 100 would 
deposit $4,000. Shippers handling 100 cars but 
less than 200 each would deposit $6,000. 
Those who shipped 200 cars or more deposited 
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$6,000 and $10 for each car over 200. These 
amounts were paid at the rate of $100 per car 
sold in Canada until the total amount was 
paid up. This sum less dues or assessments 
was to be held until released by the committee. 

The shipper authorized the transportation 
company to surrender to the Cartel Manager 
the third copy of the bill of lading. On 
presentation of this bill of lading the bank 
would place the required payment in a trust 
account as agreed by the member. The 
Cartel was protected by taking a promissory 
note payable on demand from the member for 
the estimated amount in advance of the 
shipping season. This note was surrendered 
when the required deposit was complete but 
the members were required to continue to 
forward bills of lading to the Cartel Manager 
in order to provide a check on shipments. 


Releases for Shipment 

In schedule A of the agreement it was 
provided “that there shall be removed from 
distribution on the domestic market through 
Storage or export a sufficient percentage of 
the tonnage to insure distribution on the 
domestic market of a quantity of apples not 
in excess of its maximum capacity to absorb” 
and further that each shipper should maintain 
“a percentage interest by quantity propor- 
tionate to the percentage of the crop con- 
trolled by the shipper.’ The Cartel Com- 
mittee decided in the case of the MacIntosh 
Cartel that not more than forty per cent of 
a shipper’s holdings could be released in the 
first instance. In the case of the Other Variety 
Cartel the first release was set at 40 per cent 
but subsequently reduced on November 17th 
to 25 per cent. In the case of MacIntosh 
the second release amounting to 3 per cent 
was authorized on November 15th; on 
December 17th a further release of 5 per cent 
and again on February 17th an additional 5 
per cent was released and on February 28th 
47 per cent was released. In regard to the 
other variety cartel the second release was 
on January 6th and amounted to 5 per cent: 
a week later an additional 10 per cent was 
released and, finally, on March 28th the 
remaining 60 per cent was offered. In this 
‘way the movement of apples to market was 
adjusted. 


Distribution of Orders | 

It was also provided that in case a shipper 
was unable to find a market for his percentage 
release and other shippers had excess orders 
the Cartel could arrange for “an equitable 
exchange of orders and apples” for which the 
shipper who had failed to find a market could 
be charged at the rate of $35 per car for 
boxed apples and $25 per car for bulk apples. 
Jf a shipper refused such an offer he might 


forfeit his right to market that portion of his 
released percentage. It was also provided that 
further releases would not be authorized until 
all shippers had sold their percentage, thus 
an arrangement such as the foregoing in which 
orders were distributed was essential. In case 
a shipper oversold his percentage he might be 
penalized to an extent not exceeding the total 
net returns received as a result of such over- 
sale. Penalties could be assessed against the 
stabilization fund. Members were, of course, 
required to supply bills of lading, invoices and 
other documents essential to a clear statement 
of their shipments. Officers of the Cartel were 
authorized to examine shippers’ records so 
that evasions could be detected. It was 
furthermore provided that the Cartel Com- 
mittee should be the sole judge of the 
damages resulting from an alleged evasion. 

It should be stated that except in unusual 
cases 1t was required that all sales should be 
on an f.o.b. basis. Where it was deemed 
necessary to depart from this rule full details 
were required by the Cartel manager, 


Summary of Business 


The final summary of the activities of the 
Cartel shows that 3,830,091 boxes were handled; 
of these 52-1 per cent were sold in domestic 
markets, 44-8 per cent moved to export and 
3:1 per cent were either dumped or dis- 
appeared due to natural shrinkage. Exclusive 
of Wealthies and earlier varieties it ‘was 
estimated that 84 per cent of the total crop 
was handled by the Cartel. In the case of 
apples shipped to domestic markets it is 
interesting to note that 38-6 per cent moved 
in boxes and 61:4 were shipped in bulk. It 
is claimed that the total cost of operating 
the Cartel was :27 cents per box gross. 


New Agreement Proposed 


At the close of the season a new agreement 
was offered to members. As a result of one 
year’s experience some changes have been 
incorporated in the agreement for the 1933 
Cartel. Levies for the stabilization fund at 
$25 per car are to be applied to apples exported 
as well as those sold on the domestic market 
and three groups or cartels are provided for, 
namely, MacIntosh, all apples maturing after 
MacIntosh except Newtons and Winesaps; 
the latter constitute the third group. The 
first release is established at 25 per cent in 
group one—MaclIntosh—and 20 per cent in all 
other groups. Refinements in the handling of 
payments to the stabilization fund have also 
been provided for. While a decision to 
operate a cartel for the 1933 crop has not been 
reached there is evidence of substantial 
support for the plan. 


J. COKE. 


\ 
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THE SALE OF MILK AND COLLECTION OF ACCOUNTS 
BY PRODUCER-DISTRIBUTERS 


N a study of retail milk distribution in the 
Sydney-Glace Bay area of Nova Scotia 
conducted jointly by the Economics Branch 
and the Extension Division of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture some 
information on bases of selling milk and of 
settling accounts was obtained. Compared 
with the record of outstanding accounts and 
losses from bad debts these data are of 
interest. 
It should be observed that the marketing 
of milk in this area is largely in the hands 
of farmers who deliver milk produced on 


their own farms. Their business, for the most 
part, is small, the majority delivering less 
than 100 quarts daily. Their experiences, 
therefore, may not be comparable with those 
of distributers in larger centres but they may 
be of value to the thousands of farmers and 
small operators who supply our smaller cities 
and towns with milk. 

It was found that no uniform basis of 
selling or collecting accounts prevailed. This 
is perhaps due to the variety of occupations 
represented by patrons. A large proportion 
work in mines and steel plants. Others are 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTERS’ BASES OF SELLING MILK AND COLLECTING ACCOUNTS IN 
SYDNEY-GLACE BAY AREA 


ee hohoaea&@C~rm''-= 


Weekly accounts only (A)............ 00 ee eee eee eens 
Semianonthivwonly, (Bs... sleet en ids aes adhe shed ois ale: 
Monthiy accounts only (C): .0...o6.5ae cee nee cine teens 
eG nS OW Ol A, Ee AUG Ci ase alse a aie ays vipie sen « 
Sami PinntiOM ON A DUOC itateee tes cess scaeeaes sens 
Wren DidAtIOWM Ot AUG Gries Guinn es ood en Welds Oreielese 
Combination of A, B and C with some cash sales..... 
Combination of A, C and cash sales.................-- 
Combination of A and cash sales...............22:-65 
Combination of C and cash sales..............--2++5+5 
Not lesinatedie (Ls Mullis s dd den tpina daa naan cons 


engaged in fishing and in businesses associated 
with marine trade. There are in addition the 
usual variety of commercial and professional 
classes; these various groups in the community 
receive their salaries or income at various 
intervals throughout the year and _ sales 


eee 


eee 


North 
Glace Bay | Sydney 
Sydney and and Total 
New Sydney 
Waterford Mines 
1 15 1 17 
2 0 1 3 
ke 13 1 12 26 
rie 2 3 2 7 
ce 12 9 6 oh 
1 hy TR is Stee Re 1 2 
OF. UR ea wes ol reer e iar 2 
NOM [rate ste cutee Steven 3 4 
ye eee eRe cca. | Sc iatiecesste seals 2 1 1 
Lo) eat ae dk bel ats veer hereltcnersters 1 1 
eae 1 ee lie Carta ected i Niacdes iescree tae cat att 1 
35 28 28 91 


policies and collection of accounts tend to 
conform to these conditions. Then, there is: 
the fact that there are some 91 distributers: 
engaged in retailing milk which also tends to 
produce a variety of methods. 


TABLE 2.-CREDIT CARRIED AND LOSSES SUSTAINED BY DISTRIBUTERS OPERATING 
IN 1931 IN THE SYDNEY-GLACE BAY AREA 


Accounts over 30 days due............ csc eee e eee eeee 
Accounts over 1 year due........... 2. cece ence eee eeeees 
Losses from bad debts during past five years........-. 


In Table 1 the bases of sale and settlement 
of accounts are summarized; weekly and 
monthly accounts with combinations of the 
two were the most common. Cash sales 
represented but a very small proportion of 
the total. 


eas ees s © 





Number of 
Distributers Total Average per 
Reporting Amount Distributer 
$ $ 
Se ess 78 19, 276 247-13 
a ee 65 6,401 98-48 
79 18, 615 235-63 


Information was also obtained concerning 
amounts of outstanding accounts at the end 
of 30 days and at one year, as well as the 
losses written off during the previous five 
years. These results are given in Tables 2 
and 3. 
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Of the 91 distributers 12 either had no operator. It should be observed that this 
outstanding accounts or bad debts or were represents the accounts and losses of those 
unable to give information on such. In the then in business. More than one-third of 
case of 78 distributers reporting short term these operators had been in the business less 
ii shenea the average amount of credit per than ten years. Most of these began during 
individual or company over 30 days due was : 
$247.13 and the amount over one year due the years of favourable prices and had not 
(65 reporting) on the average was $9848 then, 1931, passed through a complete period 
(Table 2). Average losses written off during of low prices, unemployment and _ resulting 
the past five years totalled $235.63 per inability to meet indebtedness. 


TABLE 3.—AN ANALYSIS OF THE LOSSES FROM BAD DEBTS INCURRED BY MILK 
DISTRIBUTERS DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


es 





Number Average 
Range of Losses of Total per 
Distributers Amount Distributer 
Pe NO abl Ome a Oeste -aeoy ae 
$ $ $ 
ORES SI A URES UEP Cae RE ABTA) QR a MO 37 512 13-84 
aL ANE AA aay Dae alo Bs ah Sua illu (ea a EE 13 1,515 116-54 
UN OD NAM EETS) an Sandu) ANU REMANENCE! DAE! SC abe 9 1,975 219-44 
DUO SOUP RAL: MARU ete a NONE UNNI UAls ii pe ou Me ei 5 1,613 322-60 
cealalgg es CEE ACEO NS OaUT NE aU S00) LN a OLA 6 2,500 416-67 
BOD AEC OVOR si. oer ay iN) PrN mem Uen mune err Mev ELT adh 9 10, 500 1, 166-67 
BOUL cama haar MEL? Cet Na) UA 79 18,615 235-63 
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A further analysis of the losses sustained by 
distributers who were then operating is given 
in Table 3. This indicates, that while the 
majority had been able to keep their losses 
down to a fairly small figure, approximately 
one-third of the total had written off bad 
debts amounting to a considerable sum. In 
the case of nine operators the average loss 
from this cause was $1,166.67. This, it should 
be observed, is sufficient to mean the differ- 
ence betwen profit and loss and to suggest 
the possibility that these operators would not 
stay in the business very long unless they 
succeeded in overcoming this difficulty. 

The amount of such losses, while not 
significant to the several larger dealers, or to 
organized milk companies in large cities, are 


quite a serious factor in the case of farmer 
distributers. Many of those from whom 
records were taken expressed the view that 
inability to collect accounts was a serious 
factor. A number of persons who had at one 
time been in the milk business in this region 
stated that losses from bad debts were 
responsible for their change of occupation. 

The experiences of these operators warrant 
the conclusion that success for the farmer 
distributer depends in large measure on selec- 
tion of customers and careful attention to the 
collection of accounts. A larger proportion of 
cash sales would reduce costs and give greater 
stability to the business. 


J. F. BOOTH. 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY IN CANADA 


N the April issue of the Economic Annalist 

a brief historical outline of land tenure in 
Canada was given. In this article some 
problems of land ownership and tenancy in 
Canada will be analysed. 


Land Ownership and Tenancy 

A numerous land owning population may be 
considered as an important factor in national 
stability and one which is closely associated 
with economic prosperity and social welfare. 
This is particularly true of farmers who own 
their farms rather than of those who purchase 
land largely on credit and have only a 
temporary title to it, for as long as a farm is 


not fully paid for, the prospective owner is 
liable to lose the equity he has in it. 


There is a generally accepted opinion that 
full ownership of land is the highest step in 
the so-called agricultural ladder; it is not to 
be expected, however, that all farmers should 
be owners. In many instances, farm tenancy 
is an approach to land ownership—a stepping 
stone in the agricultural ladder, or a stage in 
the process of evolution from farm labourer to 
farm owner. Thus, it seems that a certain 
amount of tenancy may be a good thing. In 
a well established farm community a consider- 
able amount of capital is required to start 
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farming. A large number of young farmers 
have not the financial resources to own the 
amount of land they can operate to best 
advantage, while many elder farmers, because 
of advancing years or for other reasons are 
desirous of shifting their responsibilities to 
younger men. Farm tenancy provides, there- 
fore, 2 means of securing the use of the land 
to young farmers who can operate it but who 
cannot afford to buy. 

Thus while some are under the impression 
that the land must necessarily be owned by 
the man who operates it, it can be demon- 
strated that this is not a sound point of view. 
There are other ways to start farming which 
may be more satisfactory than purchase when 
only a small equity can be acquired. 

In new farming districts in which land is 
relatively cheap, the man who buys a farm 
may expect a future increment in value and 
indirectly use it as security for borrowing the 
capital required, but he must keep in mind 
that he will not pay his creditors with the 
increment in value of his farm; farm income 
must be used for this purpose. 

It is a well known fact that most farm 
purchases on credit occur in periods of high 
prices and on terms related to the income 
expected from the farm in such times—no 
provision being made, ordinarily, for the 
period of low prices. Unfortunately, the man 
who buys a farm on credit under favourable 
price conditions often overestimates his 
ability to meet his obligations during periods 
when prices may be less favourable. In a 
sense, his operations are similar to those of 
the man who buys stock on margin during 


such a period. There is a considerable risk 
in doing so, and the farmer should not expect 
the creditor to assume this risk. Creditors, 
most of whom handle the funds of others, 
must get their annual interest in order to pay 
their investors, even though the returns from 
the farm are insufficient for that purpose. 
Otherwise, credit agencies would invest their 
capital in other industries with the inevitable 
curtailment of the capital necessary for 
farming purpose. 

The actual plight in which so many farmer- 
debtors find themselves to-day is a difficult 
one. Many with insufficient capital have 
found it exceedingly difficult to hold their 
farms against the demands of creditors. This 
suggests the desirability of tenancy for those 
without sufficient capital to carry them 
through a period of low prices. It would 
appear desirable to let those with the capital, 
land in this case, carry the risk in such 
periods. A tenant system based on these 
principles and the terms of the lease settled 
for at least three or five years would prob- 
ably be more suitable, for both the man who 
supplies the capital and the tenant who 
operates the farm, than the actual purchase 
of the land by persons without sufficient 
financial backing to handle the proposition. 

That tenancy is a satisfactory basis of 
starting farming is indicated by the shift in 
that direction, particularly in regions where 
farming has been relatively prosperous. The 
following table gives a record of the change 
that has taken place in tenure during a period 
of twenty years. 


FARM OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY IN CANADA 


er 





Total number of | Increase Percentage Percent 
farms or of full owners decrease 
_—— decrease see or 
from increase 
1931 1911 1911 to 1931 1911 from 

1913 1911 to 1931 
Gan AG Aes see ae delenit acs ea atone: 728, 664 682, 339 46, 325 80-46 88-60 — §-14 
Prince edward Island...4....2200e0s..%5. 12,865 14,113 | — 1,248 93-98 95-53 — 1-55 
Nova Scotia....... RRR V Te iw e n Warnd SRC re eee 39, 444 52,491 | —13,047 94-25 95-34 — 1-09 
INT@ Wa LOTUS WIG ee ee eels iocivey aay sae cao ) 34,025 37,755 | — 3,730 93-85 94-55 — 0-70 
MGI oye eS cheese a halal) sc NII ci one eet 135, 957 149,701 | —13,744 93-09 92-28 + 0-81 
OUTATIO Soe icles cactomiararersne Serene rats 192,174 212,108 | —19, 934 81-92 82-32 — 0-40 
PANT LOD Be re eee te ais eetin nh cena Sa wites 54,199 43,631 10, 568 70-06 83-81 —13-75 
Sackatcchawane >: eerie ahusicemimee aie os 136,472 95,013 41, 549 66-45 90-74 — 24-29 
PASTE serch Hoke chosen s icie ie). cisloinisuseehsh: 97,408 60, 559 36, 849 72-95 92-05 —19-10 
Mr Lisha@OlUM DIA: tere oe cee ae 26, 079 16, 958 9,121 82-00 85-81 — 3-81 


as Dei a AALS aA ASS AAP ho aA PSE vo ne Ee marred 


Minus sign means decrease. 


It is shown in the foregoing table that 
during the last two decades, there was an 
increase of 46,325 farms in Canada. In the 
five Eastern Provinces there was a total 


decrease of 51,703 farms while there was an 
increase of 97,997 farms in the four Western 
Provinces. 
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A gradual shifting from land ownership 
toward tenancy is taking place in all Prov- 
inces except in Quebec where there is a slight 
increase in Jand ownership. The shifting to 
tenancy is particularly noticeable in Western 
Provinces. For example, 90°74 per cent of 
the total number of farmers in the province 
of Saskatchewan were in the Jand owner class 
in 1911, while in 1931 there were only 66-45 
per cent, that is a decrease of 24-29 per cent 
in 20 vears. This may be partly explained by 
the fact that grain growing is better adapted 
to farm tenancy than some other types of 
farming, and partly by the fact that many 
farmers who go into farming with small capital 
can use it to better advantage as working 
capital. Perhaps the more important reason, 
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however, is that between these two census 
periods a new. generation of prospective 
farmers was created. The older operators 
being desirous of shifting their responsibilities 
were able to do so since farming was a 
relatively satisfactory vocation during most of 
this period and since young men were willing 
to start in the business. The latter being 
short of capital have in many instances 
started as tenants. 

An expansion of the policy of renting as a 
means to eventual ownership has much to 
commend it and the experience of recent years 
will probably cause many with insufficient 
capital, but the will to farm, to adopt this 
means of starting in business. 


A. GOSSELIN. 


FARM TAXES ON SELECTED GROUPS OF FARMS IN 
ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND NOVA SCOTIA 


NLL the merits of the general property 

tax have long been a matter of con- 
troversy among economists, the violent price 
deflation of the past three years has made 
it a question paramount in the mind of the 
real estate owner, particularly the farmer who 
was one of the first to experience a decline in 
purchasing power. 


respective provinces. Due to some slight 
changes in the farms included in the study 
each year as well as interprovincial differences 
in size, capitalization and earning power, the 
actual taxes, as such, are not comparable. 
For comparative purposes taxes in relation to 
real estate valuation, gross income and current 
expenses are presented. 


FARM TAXES IN RELATION TO REAL ESTATE VALUATION, GROSS INCOME AND 
CURRENT EXPENSES IN ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND NOVA SCOTIA 





Ontario 
1929 1930 1931 
Number of farms............. 148 111 103 
Average size (acres).......... 116 114 111 
$ $ $ 

Real estate valuation......... 16,585 | 17,306 | 16,109 
Gross farm income........... 475121. 4,709 | 4,533 
Current farm expenses........ 2,950 | 3,397 | 3,233 
BV AXOS SiS ce ONT eee ial eee te 203 225 199 
Taxes per 100 dollars of real 

estate valuation............ 1-22 1-30 1-23 
Taxes per 100 dollars of gross 

INCOTHO SI, evenly Oech eee 4-51 4:77 4-39 
Taxes per 100 dollars of current 

GXDCNSE. 0: GLEN Lies tee at 6-88 6-62 6-15 


Quebec Nova Scotia 

1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 
74 84 83 158 156 140 
97 102 102 165 168 166 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
16,907 | 14,580 | 14,162 | 12,890 | 12,559 1208 ae 
3,386 3,001 2,855 4,210 4,430 3,560 
2,016 1,768 1, 630 3, 524 3,351 3,019 
103 100 94 127 130 129 
0-61 0-68 0-66 0-98 1-04 1-04 
3:04 3°33 3:29 3:02 2-93 3°62 
5-11| 5-651 5-76] 3-60] 3-88 4-27 





The accompanying table shows the average 
taxes paid on a number of apple producing 
farms in Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia for 
the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931, along with 
the average size, real estate valuation, gross 
farm income, and current farm expenses for 
the same years. It should be remembered that 
these farms, situated as they are in the apple 
producing sections of the three provinces, are 
among the more highly capitalized and are 
not representative of the average in the 


The taxes per $100 of real estate valuation 
in Ontario were $1.22 in 1929, $1.30 in 19380 
and $1.23 in 1931. A similar trend is indi- 
cated in Quebec where the ratio increased 
from $0.61 in 1929 to $068 in 1930 and 
declined to $0.66 in 1931, while in Nova 
Scotia the ratio was $0.98 in 1929 and $1.04 
for 1930 and 1931. 

Similarly in Ontario and Quebec taxes per 


$100 of gross farm income increased in 1930 


over that of 1929 and again declined in 1931, 
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while in Nova Scotia due to a proportionately 
greater increase in income than in taxes, the 
taxes per $100 of gross income declined in 
1930 as compared with 1929 but increased 
again in 1931 due to a substantial decrease 
in income. 

An examination of the ratio of taxes to 
current farm expenses for the three years 


shows ‘that while in Quebec and Nova Scotia 
there was a trend toward a greater curtail- 
ment in farm than in municipal expenditures, 
in Ontario taxes tended to decline in propor- 
tion to current farm expenses. 


8. C. HUDSON. 


A SALES POLICY 


XAMINATION of the products offered for 
sale either on public markets or in retail 
stores convinces one that some sellers could 
give more thought to the problems of sales- 
manship. Very often such persons are the 
ones who criticize the “marketing system” 
most severely: certainly they are the ones 
who are most regularly disappointed in 
returns for their products or services. 

On the growers part lack of organization 
to provide equipment for grading, packing and 
shipping is at the bottom of much of this 
trouble. This is particularly true in areas 
where production is small in volume and 
widely distributed but even in some areas 
where production is concentrated facilities for 
this purpose have not been provided. On the 
retailers part displays are often unattractive. 
The Essentials 

It is not to be inferred that the “marketing 
system” could not be improved and _ that 
dissatisfaction with its weaknesses may not be 
justified. Disregard for the principles of sales- 
manship, however, is equally unjustifiable. 
The essentials of a successful sales effort are 
a good product, well packed, regularly dis- 
tributed and attractively displayed in markets 
in which its selling points are constantly kept 
before the public. 

The writer has maintained for several years 
that from the growers point of view the 
quality of a product should be improved as 
rapidly as it appears to be economical to do 
so and that this is preferable to the setting 
up of grades which include only a small 
quantity which may be sold at a high price 
in a limited market. Products packed well 
within the limits of legal grades should sell 
readily. A seller who expects to remain in 
business must build up confidence in his 
products among his customers. In order that 
this may be done a dependable supply of 
goods must be assured. In accomplishing this 
it is necessary that consumer demand be 
studied. A grower must also consider the cost 
of supplying different markets or classes of 
customers. The goods must be delivered at the 
point where the consumer expects to find them. 
Regular Distribution 

Consumer demand within markets will vary 
with respect to the quality, colour, size, 


availability of substitutes, size of package, 
nationality of the people and purchasing 
power. The cost of supplying a market 
depends on the skill of the producer and his 
facilities, distance from market, relative cost 
of packages, transportation and other services 
as well as the nature of the trade. In regard 
to regular deliveries this seems to be par- 
ticularly important and one _ frequently 
neglected by farmers often because of lack of 
market information. Rumour carries the news 
that such and such a market is strong and 
many shippers direct supplies to that point 
with the result that there is a glut. It is not 
to be inferred that new markets should not 
be explored or that markets that have proven 
to be unsatisfactory outlets should not be 
eliminated but an in and out policy leads 
only to dissatisfaction. 


Advertising 

Due to the fact that farmers seldom carry 
their products beyond the primary handlers 
except for sales on public markets there has 
been considerable neglect in respect to what 
is sometimes called “consumer education”; 
for example, it is conceivable that the average 
housewife might be glad to have specific 
information with respect to available supplies 
of fruits and vegetables as well as their uses. 
Departments of Agriculture have done con- 
siderable work along this line but responsi- 
bility for such a service clearly les with 
growers and dealers. In this connection it 
may be suggested that retailers might use more 
of their regular advertising space for this 
purpose and it is true that some have featured 
farm products in this way but more could be 
done. An evidence of this kind of service is 
found in the use of the radio by the handlers 
of farm products in a few instances to acquaint 
the consumer with variety, quality, period of 
production and prices of products on the 
market. It is, of course, well known that a 
good deal of the fruit and vegetable trade is 
in the hands of small dealers who do no 
advertising beyond window displays and this 
further complicates the problem. It is also 
true, however, that consumers deal where they 
secure the most dependable goods which they 
can afford to buy, thus increased volume of 
sales shiould result. Most consumers are still 
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willing to pay for goods and services which 
meet their requirements but nearly every one 
has been disappointed at one time or another 
because of lack of quality and uniformity in 
goods supplied. This results in less business 
for both the farmer and the dealer. 


On Public Markets 

Farmers who retail their own products 
should remember that salesmanship in food 
products demands that the goods be attrac- 
tively but reliably put up and that neatness 
and cleanliness in appearance appeal to the 
housewife. 


J. COKE. 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLUB WORK 


The Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work was organized in 1931 with Mr. 
A. E. MacLaurin as Secretary. The Central 
office of the Council has been established at 
Ottawa. Membership in the Council at present 
consists of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, the nine Provincial Departments and 
six business firms. These include: Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Eastern 
Dairies Limited, Industrial and Development 
Council of Canadian Meat Packers, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, 
Endowment for Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 

The object of Club work as stated briefly 
by Mr. R. S. Duncan, Chairman of The Na- 
tional Council, is “self help and community 
betterment.’ The movement as described by 
the Secretary is planned not only for the pro- 
motion of better live stock, seed grain, poultry 
or whatever the project may call for, but also 
as a practical form for the extension of agri- 
cultural education; and not the least of its 
objectives is the training for future citizenship 
that comes from participation in well organized 
club activities. 

An important feature of the Council pro- 
gram is the National Club Contest which is 
conducted in conjunction with the Royal Win- 
ter Fair at Toronto. Elimination contests 
are held in each of the Provinces and winning 
teams are rewarded with a free trip to the 
Winter Fair. Six projects were included in 
the contests for 1932 and each Province was 
permitted to send a maximum of four teams. 
In last year’s Club contests a total of fifty-two 
members or twenty-six teams of two members 
each, representing every Province in the Dom- 
inion, participated. 

Such a contest provides an opportunity for 
a certain number of club members each year 
to obtain a wider viewpoint of Canadian Agri- 
culture and gives direction and encouragement 
to the club movement throughout Canada. 


The administration of Council is financed by 
grants from the Departments of Agriculture 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
Expenses connected with the National Club 
Contest are largely provided by the business 
firms in the Council Membership. The Rail- 
way Companies provide free first class return 
fares for all contestants between their homes 
and Toronto. 


Reports shows that there were 1,293 active 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Canada in 1982 
with a total enrolment of 21,430 members. 


WORLD’S GRAIN CONFERENCE 


The program of the World’s Grain Con- 
ference to be held at Regina July 25-August 3 
reveals the fact that economists and statis- 


ticlans are to have a leading part. Among 
the speakers listed are Sanford Evans, 
Winnipeg, who will discuss the “Present 


World Wheat Situattion And Prospects.” T. 
W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
will read a paper on “Trends In Wheat 
Acreages.” V. P. Timoshenko, University of 
Michigan, will discuss “The Wheat Problems 
Of Russia.” Dr. Schindler, Deutscher Land- 
wirtschaftsrat Berlin, will outline “Changes In 
The International Wheat Market Since The 
War.” Dr. Carl L. Alsberg of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, will 
present a paper on “Wheat Consumption And 
The Depression.” C. C. Conser, Montana 
State College, will discuss “Governmental 
Proposals For Production Control] And Price 
Elevation In The US.A.” W. W. Swanson, 
University of Saskatchewan, is to deal with 
the question ‘‘Are Changes In Finance 
Needed?” 


The Dairy Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 118,279 boxes 
of cheese were graded in Canada from 
November 28, 1932, to June 3, 1933, as com- 
pared with 163,445 during approximately the 
same period in 1931-32. 


Creamery butter production during the first 
four months of 1933 declined 1:6 per cent. 
Output during this period in 1932 was 
38,397,902 pounds whereas in 1933 it was 
37,793,884. The largest decrease has taken 
place in the Province of Quebec, where 
production this year is 17-1 per cent below 
that of 1932. Output in Manitoba is 11:1 
per cent lower than a year ago. Production 
in British Columbia and Alberta has increased 
more than 6 per cent while in Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island the increase is more 
than 3 per cent. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Department of Agriculture for Scotland. “ Re- 
port on the Marketing of Potatoes wm 
Scotland.” Published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 120 George Street, Edin- 
burgh 2. 

This bulletin gives a somewhat detailed 
description of the processes involved in mar- 
keting the Scottish potato crop. The course 
of prices and circumstances underlying price 
fluctuations are also discussed. In the first 
part of the report a discussion of farm pro- 
duction problems is given in order that the 
application of marketing methods may be 
better understood. 

The stability of the potato crop in the agri- 
culture of Scotland is apparent when one con- 
siders that for the past fifty years the limits 
of fluctuation have been between 120,000 to 
165,000 acres, with a mean area of about 
142,000 acres. The greater proportion of the 
“ware” crop is sold within Scotland, while 
seed potatoes are marketed throughout Eng- 
land and may be sent considerable distances 
abroad. 

Annual price variations were found to de- 
pend largely on “want of uniformity in 
nature’s bounty from year to year.” In years 
of glut the excess supply has to find a market 
in the manufacturing trade or feed for live- 
stock, for which uses the value is low. The 
course of potato prices tends to approximate 
to the value of this least useful portion of the 
crop sold. Irregular sequences in seasonal 
prices were found to occur due mainly to un- 
certainty through lack of knowledge of market 
conditions. 

A variety of arrangements exist for the pur- 
chase of potatoes from producers and subse- 
quent sales to consumers. “No evidence ap- 
pears that monopolistic tendencies have arisen 
in the distributive organization.” 

“Perhaps the main criticism that can be 
levelled without argument against the market- 
ing organization at present in vogue is that 
sales are too frequently made in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and speculation. dl (4 
The authors therefore, recommend the estab- 
lishment of an efficient service of market in- 
formation and the dissemination of facts col- 
lected amongst both farmers and merchants. 





The Advisory Committee on Social and 
Economic Research in Agriculture. Re- 
search in Transportation in Relation to 
Agriculture. Editor, John D, Black, Bulle- 
tin No. 8. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The Social Science Research Council, under 
the direction of the Advisory Committee on 

Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, 

has. recently published its eighth report on 

“Scope and Method” of Research. This par- 


ticular report outlines the problems of trans- 
portation in relation to Agriculture. The views 
of experienced investigators, as to the best 
methods of attacking such problems have been 
brought together. From the suggestions re- 
ceived, the subject matter has been outlined 
and the problems classified. A proposed set 
up is presented for forty-seven specific projects. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


American Institute Of 
American Co-operation 1932. 
the Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Arndt, E. H. D. The Use Of The Chattel 


Co-operation. 
Published by 


Mortgage (notarial bond) In Agricultural 
Finance. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers in South Africa of 


October and November, 1932. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Wholesale 
Trade In Canada 1930. Preliminary Summary. 
Ottawa, May, 1933. 

Retail Trade In Canada 1930. Preliminary 
Summary, Ottawa, May, 1933. 

Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
Of Agricultural Co-operation 1933. 
King, London. 

Imperial Committee On Economic Con- 
sultation And Co-operation 1933. Report. 
J. O. Patenaude, Acting King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada, June, 1933. 

Irwin, H. S. A Guide To Grain Trade 
Statistics. Miscellaneous Publication 141, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Jones, Arthur, and Makings, S. M. Potato 
Production And Marketing. In The East 
Midlands. Interim Report No. 1, Midland 
Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, Lough- 
borough, England. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L., McNall, P. E., and 
Cowles, May L. Farm Family Living In 
Wisconsin. Research Bulletin 114, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Marshall, Duncan. Short Horn Cattle In 
Canada. Dominion Short Horn Breeders’ 
Association, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Revue De WL’Institut International De 
Statistique 1 Annee—Livraison 1, W. P. Van 
Stockum Et Fils, Editeurs. Le Haye, 1933. 

Spillman, W. J. Use Of The Exponental 
Yield Curve In Fertilizer Experiments. 
Technical Bulletin No. 348, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, DC. 

Wells, Oris V. Farmers Response To Price 
In Hog Production And Marketing. Technical 
Bulletin No. 359, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D.C. 


Year Book 
Paws: 
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NOTES 


The report of Canada Packers Limited to 
its shareholders shows that radical changes in 
organization have taken place since the com- 
pany was formed in 1927 by merging four 
packing companies. In August, 1927, there 
were nine plants operating whereas in March, 
1933, there were five. At the former date 
there were 3,641 employees in plants whereas 
in March of this year there were 2,483. Head 
office staffs had been cut from 794 to 374 and 
the number of car route salesmen from 317 
to 194. During what is approximately a six 
year period, it is stated that. profits have 
ranged from 45 cent per pound of product 
sold to } cent per pound in 1929 and again in 
1930. Profits reported in 1983 amounted to 
= cent per pound. Expressed as a percentage 
of sales profits ranged from -64 per cent in 
1932 to 1-55 in 1980. During the last busi- 
ness year they amounted to 1-3 per cent of 


sales. The shareholders’ average investment 
over the ‘six year period is reported as 
$16,883,000. 





According to the Fruit Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 46:3 
per cent of the commercial apple crop in 
Canada was exported in 1980-31; 44-4 per 
cent in 1931-32 and 45-7 per cent in 1932-33. 
In 1930-31 Nova Scotia exported 84-7 per 
cent of the crop while Ontario shipped 21-2 
per cent overseas and British Columbia 
exported 31:3 per cent of its crop. In the 
following year Nova Scotia exported 85-4 per 
cent, Ontario 22:6 per cent and British 
Columbia 18-8. During the crop year just 


closed Nova Scotia exported 84:0 per cent. 


while Ontario’s exports increased to 30-9 per 
cent and British Columbia shipments to 
foreign countries rose to 37-9 per cent of the 
crop in that Province. 





During 1932 the Maritime Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Exchange at Saint John, New 
Brunswick, marketed 147,694 pounds of poultry, 
541,920 dozens of eggs and 130,000 day-old 
chicks. The sales value of products marketed 
amounted to $190,717.47, which reflects the 
lower price of farm products in comparison 
with past years. The day-old chick business 


shows a steady increase from 1927 when 
19,000 chicks were shipped. In 1930 the 
Co-operative handled 92,000 chicks, in 1931 
the number increased to 115,000 and in 1932 
there was an increase of 15,000 chicks over 
the number marketed in the previous year. 





The Department of Farm Management, 
University of Saskatchewan, is conducting a 
further study of farm credit. The present 
survey is being carried on in Municipalities 
155 and 156 from Indian Head to Grenfell 
and in Municipalities 185 and 186 from 
Melville to Balcarres. The collection of data 
is under the supervision of Prof. E. C. Hope 
with the assistance of J. B. Rutherford, I. S. 
MacArthur and F. C. Hitchcock. The funds 
for this project have been provided by the 
Saskatchewan Research Foundation. 





Car loadings for the week ending June 10th 
were 40,824 cars as compared with 38,886 in 
the previous week. The index number of car 
loadings thus rose from 61:59 to 65-63, a 
rather substantial increase. The gain was 
most marked in the Western Division where 
a considerably increased movement of grain 
was noted. In both Eastern and Western 
Divisions an increased movement of lumber, 
pulp and paper and other forest products as 
well as in ore and merchandise was recorded. 





The Canadian Society of Agricultural 
Economics will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Regina, July 25-31. The sessions which will 
not be continuous will be held in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy 
and Animal Husbandry Groups. This arrange- 
ment has been deemed tio be advisable because 
of the fact that the Grain Conference Program 
provides for discussion of a wide range of 
economic problems. 





“Agricultural Export of Denmark” reports 
that during the first three months of 1933 
Denmark exported 700,000 cwts. of butter as 
compared with 738,000 cwts. in the same 
period in 1932. Exports of bacon: during the 
first three months of 1933 were 1,593,000 cwts. 
as compared with 2,005,000 cwts. in the same 
period of 1932. Exports of eggs during the 
same periods were 1,968,000 cwts. and 2,145,000 
ewts. respectively. 





The Annual Session of the American Insti- 
tute of Co-operative Marketing will be held 
at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. It is planned to focus “attention upon 
the changed relationship of 
organizations to Governments and upon the 
changed aspects of marketing, buying and 
credit in the depression period.” 


co-operative 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index number of wholesale prices in Canada, computed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, rose to 67.6 in June and reached 70.5 in July. In August, how- 
ever, prices barely held and the index receded to 69.4. The chief factor in the price 
decline is to be found in the vegetable products group in which the index fell from 
69.8 to 65.7. There was also a slight reaction in non-ferrous metals and their products 


Retail Prices.—Retail prices reached the low point of 77.0 in May and held even 
during June. The July index was up fractionally whereas that for August rose rather 
sharply to 78.6. Prices of food and fuel were largely responsible. The food index 
rose from 63.2 in July to 67.8 in August and was the chief cause of the higher index. 
The sundries group published by the Bureau of Statistics has been revised and thus 
revision of the total index of retail prices has been necessary. 


Employment.—The employment index rose from 87.5 in July to 88.5 in August. 
After seasonal correction the respective figures were 83.0 and 84.8. The Bureau of 
Statistics reports that those firms regularly making returns showed an increase in 
employment of 116,000 persons during the five months from April 1 to August 31. 


Physical Volume of Business.—Physical volume of business continued to increase 
in August. The index advanced from 84.1 in July to 89.8 in August. Similarly, the 
index of industrial products advanced from 84.1 to 89.5. Substantial gains were 
made in mineral production in which group the index was 78.3 in July and 95.7 in 
August. Manufacturing also showed considerable improvement, the index rising 
from 88.2 to 96.9. Construction, however, was lower, the index declining from 34.0 
to 25.5. Electrical power production was higher. 


Agricultural Products.—The index number of wholesale prices of Canadian farm 
products was 60.1 in July but declined to 57.0 in August. The chief cause of the 
lowered index is to be found in the decline in prices of grain, particularly wheat, 
although grains did improve their position somewhat toward the end of August. 
Prices of domestic fresh fruit and vegetables were also lower. 


The index of animal products, on the other hand, advanced from 59.0 to 60.5. 
Better prices for hogs and calves were largely responsible for this increase because 
cattle and lamb prices were lower. 


The index of agricultural marketings rose from 136.3 to 197.2. ‘The movement 
of grain which is often not large in August was above normal and the index of grain 
marketings moved up to 224.6. Live stock marketings on the other hand, were lower, 
falling from 81.2 to 74.5. The movement of cattle was lighter and lamb marketings. 
were somewhat less than normal whereas shipments of calves were higher. Hogs 
were marketed in about the same volume as in July. 


The indexes of cold storage holdings indicate very little change in J uly and August. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION 
COMPUTED BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
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Wholesale Prices 1926 = 100 Retail Production (6) 1926 =100 
Went ——_—_—__—____— prices ane 
Allcom- | Farm Field | Animal | £8: 2) | Physical [Industrial] Agricul- | Cold 
modities | products products products (5) volume of pro- tural mar- Storage 
1 (2) (3) (4) business | duction ketings holdings 
1913... 64.0 62.6 56.4 GAY 65.4 
1914... 65.5 69.2 64.9 79.0 66.0 
TOTS 70.4 CCEA PE 76.9 79.2 67.3 
1916... 84.3 89.7 88.4 92.3 72.5 
LOLI. 114.3 130.0 134.3 119.6 85.6 
1918... 127.4 132.9 132.0 134.7 97.4 Rane ae Beers Rig te 
dA 134.0 145.5 142.4 152.5 107.2 lees 65.5 48.1 47.1 
T9206 We 155.9 161.6 166.5 149.9 124.2 75.0 69.9 52.6 94.2 
1921.. 110.0 102.8 100.3 108.5 109.2 66.5 60.4 65.2 86.4 
1922.. 97.3 86.7 S1i3 99.1 100.0 79.1 76.9 82.6 82.6 
1923... 98.0 79.8 oie 95.1 100.0 85.5 83.8 91.4 87.8 
1924... 99.4 87.0 82.6 ine, 98.0 84.6 82.4 102.5 114.6 
1925... 102.6 100.4 98.1 105.7 99.3 90.9 89.7 OTe 108.9 
1926... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
hey ea tO 102.1 99.9 105.7 98.4 106.1 105.6 103.6 110.0 
1928... 96.4 100.7 92.6 114.3 98.9 LW rs) Lies 146.7 112.8 
1929... 95.6 100.8 93.8 112.5 99.9 125.5 127.4 101.1 109.6 
1930... 86.6 82.3 70.0 102.9 99.2 109.5 108.0 103.0 128.4 
1931... (bes 56,3 43.6 77.6 89.6 93.5 90.4 99.0 125 77 
LOS esc 66.7 48 . 4 41.1 60.7 81.4 78.7 74.0 114.3 120.1 
1933 
Jan.. 63.9 43 .6 oO. L 57.9 79.1 68.1 62.2 56.1 112.0 
Feb.. 63.6 43.0 36.0 54.7 78.4 67.0 60.9 76.5 127.6 
Mar. 64.4 44.7 38.0 56.0 Ci pets: 68.4 62.5 129.0 135.8 
April 65.4 46.8 41.1 56.4 78.1 69.8 65.1 104.1 11207 
ay 66.9 51;2 46.9 58.4 LO 76.4 haat) 95.4 100.4 
June. . 67.6 52.6 49 . 4 57.9 77.0 82.2 79.8 221.9 119.9 
sulyoe ne . 70.5 60.1 60.8 59.0 +f bef? 84.1 82.6 136.3 114.5 
Aug... 2% 69.4 57.0 54.9 60.5 78.6 89.8 89.5 197.2 114.2 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931, p. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913- 
1931, p. 33, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932 and 1933. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 


5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926=100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932-1933. 


6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume of business 
in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


The apple crop in Canada is estimated by the Fruit Branch to be 16% above 
last year. In Nova Scotia production is placed at 1,846,000 barrels or 75% above 
1932. In New Brunswick the crop is just equal to that of a year ago, 40,000 barrels. 
In Quebec, latest reports indicate that the crop will be within 2% of last year’s crop 
or 254,000 barrels. The crop in Ontario is 15% above that of a year ago and is placed 
at 1,064,000. British Columbia has a smaller crop this year, estimated at 4,182,000 
boxes, or 18% lower than in 1932. 


Butter production during the seven months ended J uly 1933, showed an increase 
of 2.1% over that for the same period in 1932. The increase in Alberta is estimated 
at 11.1%, in Saskatchewan 7.9%, Ontario 5.3%, British Columbia 4.8%, Nova Scotia 
3.1% and Prince Edward Island 3.2%. There was a very slight decline in New Bruns- 
wick while production declined 3.5% in Quebec and 1.6% in Manitoba. 
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Cheese production has been at a somewhat lower level thus far in 1933. The 
number of boxes graded during the period from November 28, 1932 to September 2, 
1933 was 763,659 as compared with 875,567 during approximately the same dates in 
1931-32. In 1933, however, 93.87% of the boxes graded first whereas 92.89% graded 
first in 1932. 


Sales of cattle at public yards in Canada up to the end of September this year 
were 750,288 head as compared with 907,890 in 1932. Sales of sheep during the same 
period were 298,347 as compared with 266,059 last year. Sales of calves were 237,345 
in the first nine months of 1932 whereas during that period in 1933 sales amounted to 
240,487 head. 


Hog gradings during the same period in 1933 were 2,289,668 as against 2,313,841 
in 1932. The hog gradings include direct shipments to packing plants. 


PUBLICATION RESUMED 


Following curtailment of funds available to this Branch and other Branches of 
the Government Service it was found to be necessary to cease publication of The 
Economic Annalist which had been issued monthly for two and a half years prior 
to July 1933. A questionnaire was sent to those whose names were on the mailing 
list requesting an expression of opinion regarding the usefulness of The Economic 
Annalist and whether they desired to continue to receive similar information. The 
response justified the belief that The Economic Annalist was filling a need for 
economic information. 


We are, therefore, undertaking to publish a quarterly edition containing 16 
pages in place of the former 12 page monthly issue. The mailing list has been revised 
on the basis of replies to our questionnaire. 


MARKETING ACTIVITY AMONG SHEEP RANCHERS 


During August and September a series of meetings was held in the range sheep 
areas of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The Dominion Department 
of Agriculture was represented at these meetings by L. E. Kindt, Economics Branch, 
and A. A. MacMillan, Live Stock Branch. The findings and suggestions released in 
a preliminary report by the Economics and Experimental Farms Branches dealing 
with the sheep ranch survey conducted during the past three years as well as other 
matters, were discussed with those present. 


As a result of this survey and the meetings held, a definite programme for im- 
provement of the range sheep industry has been launched. One of the important 
phases of the work undertaken has to do with the marketing of lambs. The Live 
Stock Branch is making arrangements for the shipment of several thousand lambs to 
feeding centres in Ontario and there has been an encouraging expansion of feeding 
operations in the irrigated sections of the West. Contracts have been prepared to 
facilitate negotiations between ranchers and feeders and to provide for a programme 
which should prove mutually beneficial. Officers of the Department are effecting 
these arrangements and are providing for the movement of stock. Later a similar 
programme designed to move breeding ewes from ranches to farms on a contract- 
share-of-products basis will in all probability be fostered. 


It is too early to say how these plans will work out for much depends upon the 
action of ranchers and farmers, but the foundation is being laid for a worth while 
development. 
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EFFORTS TO CONTROL MARKETING BY GOVERNMENT BOARDS OR 
ORGANIZATIONS ACTING WITH GOVERNMENT SUPPORT! 


J. CoKE? 


This article is the first of three in which Governmental action with respect to 
control of marketing, more particularly with respect to the creation of boards will be 
discussed. Quite obviously, the subject is one about which there may be a wide 
variation in opinion. Some would have the Government confine its efforts to the 
enforcement of contracts, maintenance of law and order and the defence of trade 
routes while others advocate a large measure of control of business, even participation 
in trade. A careful study of what has been attempted would probably lead to modi- 
fication of these extreme views. 


Governmental intervention in marketing is by no means new. For a short time 
during the nineteenth century the tendency toward regulation and supervision was 
slackened. It quickened again, however, during the closing years of the century. 
For example, there was a distinct movement against monopoly. Early in this cen- 
tury the establishment in Canada of the Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners, 
the Dominion Board of Grain Commissioners and the Combines Investigation Act, 
increasing Governmental control over grades and standards of farm products and 
the supervision of marketing facilities all indicate an extension of the power of 
Government in business enterprise. Again, the necessity of war time control 
resulted in further extension of Governmental activity, not only in this country 
but also in many others. Price regulation during war time had two purposes which 
were opposed to each other. One was used in stimulating supply and in the earlier 
stages at least, was not so much concerned with costs and profits. In the case 
of cost of living control including rationing there was a definite scrutiny of costs 
and profits, the dominant note of such control being not only to conserve supply 
but also to eliminate “profiteering”. It will be recalled that efforts to regulate 
the marketing of wheat when the matter was first broached in Canada were opposed 
by many farmers; later on they made an appeal for the reestablishment of a somewhat 
similar policy. Thus, it may be claimed that war time policy has exerted an influence 
on marketing policy during the post-war years, and this was foreseen by some econo- 
mists; for example, in 1918 Prof. Pigou wrote, “The vast expansion of Governmental 
control in the economic sphere which has taken place during the war is without 
parallel in the history of the world. Nobody doubts that in the difficult period of 
transition that must follow immediately upon the declaration of peace some portion 
at all events of the control must be retained. But on the question of how far similar 
control is appropriate as a permanent peace policy there is an acute controversy.’”? 


However war time policy may have affected post war policy, it is clear that when 
groups of individuals find themselves faced with falling prices and unable to stem the 
downward course of prices they eventually turn to their Government and expect it to 
do something. 


In attempting to isolate policies of marketing control I have found a distinct 
classification to be difficult, for if it be inclusive it necessarily results in duplication 
because emphasis on the means of control has shifted or else several methods may be 
provided under a single scheme. However, I think that it will be agreed that most of 
such policies are concerned with supply, although some efforts to increase demand 
have been noted. Moreover, in many cases, such policies as I have studied indicate 
that the concern was exhibited in regard to the distribution of a surplus. This is 
particularly true of those schemes which relate to price control. A brief outline of 

lLargely based_on a paper read before the Fifth Annual Meeting of The Canadian Political Science 
eee > held at Ottawa, May 22 and 23, 1933. The original was published in the Proceedings of the Asso- 

2 Assistant Commissioner, Agricultural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

$Pigou, A.C. Government control in war and peace, Economic Journal, Vol. XXVIII, p. 363. 
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certain types of control exercised by or with the consent of Government will, therefore, 
be presented. 


Brazilian Coffee Valorization.—The valorization of coffee is of interest not only 
because of the experiment itself but also because of the fact that it ultimately resulted 
in what was believed to be a permanent policy. Valorization implies an increase in 
price,* but it should be noted that the circumstances under which this plan was 
inaugurated require some explanation. There is normally a wide variation in the 
yield of coffee per tree. The output is very greatly influenced by weather conditions. 
A favourable season produces a very large crop which reduces the strength of the tree 
and a short crop results in the following year. These factors are so closely related 
that a large crop cannot result unless trees are in good condition and weather favour- 
able. Valorization was, therefore, not so much for the purpose of controlling prices 
as a scheme to overcome the effects of large and small crops, which may be more 
essential in the case of coffee than in that of some other commodities because of the fact 
that consumption of coffee does not change greatly with fluctuations in price. ‘“‘Broad- 
ly speaking, actual physical consumption varies to a quite insignificant extent with 
the price of green coffee, not only because coffee is a staple drink in all those countries 
where it is used but also because the price of green coffee forms less than one-third 
of the cost of coffee to the final consumer and the other two-thirds, representing 
distribution and processing costs, are virtually fixed and unchanging so far as the 
short period is concerned.’’® 


As early as 1902 a high tax was placed on new plantings to discourage expansion. 
The first valorization took place in 1905, the second in 1918 and the third in 1921. 


The plan was inaugurated as a result of the accumulation of large coffee stocks 
amounting to almost one year’s production. A loan was obtained by the State of 
Sao Paulo on condition that steps be taken to restrict output and exports. According- 
ly, it was enacted that there should be a surtax of about 60 cents per bag on coffee 
exported and the entries of coffee into the port of Santos limited to 50,000 bags (132 
pounds per bag) each business day. This checked the flow to market but was in- 
adequate in so far as the improvement of the market was concerned and, moreover, 
it left plantation owners in the position of being obliged to hold their coffee without 
proper storage facilities. The Government then decided to buy a part of the crop 
and hold it so as to prevent the surplus being thrown on the market. In August, 
1908, a law was passed increasing the surtax from three to five francs, about 
three-quarters of a cent per pound, in addition to the regular export duty of 9%. 
The law also imposed a 20% surtax on exports over nine million bags during the crop 
year 1908-09. By this time bankers had begun to have some confidence in the scheme 
and the necessary credit was forthcoming for its continuance. It is interesting to note 
that in 1909 the Sao Paulo Government suggested that a tax of 10% payable in kind 
should be levied and that this coffee should be dumped into the ocean. This suggestion, 
though approved by bankers, was not carried out, possibly because prices strengthened. 
In 1914, a surplus of three million bags of coffee still remained. This was largely 
stored in Germany and was not settled for until 1918 but, it is claimed, the Govern- 
ment eventually made a profit on the whole transaction, although the method of 
accounting is considered by some to have been open to question.’ The second valori- 
zation was even more successful; the Government bought at low prices and sold later 
at high prices. The period of the third valorization was that of 1921-24. The Federal 
Government then took control,? but had gradually been edging its way into this 

4Rowe, J. W.F. Studies in the artificial control of raw material supplies, No. 3, Brazilian Coffee, Memo- 
randum No. 34, Royal Economic Society, London, pp. 6. 

5 Rowe, J. W. F. Studies in the artificial control of raw material supplies, No. 3, Brazilian Coffee, pp. 7, 
Royal Economics Society, London. 

6Wallace B. J., and Edminster, L. R. International control of raw materials, p. 128. 

7Rowe, J. W. F. Studies in the artificial control of raw material supplies, No. 3, Brazilian Coffee, pp. 9, 
Royal Economics Society, London. 


8A Federal Government loan of paper money was made to the Government of Sao Pauloin 1917. Profits 
from valorization were to be divided equally. 
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problem attracted, no doubt, by the success that had attended the efforts of the Sao 
Paulo Government and also to make available the advantages of the plan to other 
States. The Sao Paulo Government probably welcomed support. Moreover, coffee 
is the chief exportable commodity and affects foreign exchange. A change in policy 
was effected in that the storage of coffee was arranged at Brazilian ports rather than 
in European centres. The price stabilization feature was thus emphasized. 


In 1922 there was an effort to establish “‘a permanent Institute for the Defense 
of Coffee” and so develop a permanent policy of valorization. Growers were to become 
responsible for storage and the regulation of supply was to be the paramount issue. 
The new scheme began to operate in 1925 and storage facilities were provided in the 
interior. However, surpluses increased until in 1929 there was again a year’s pro- 
duction on hand. Moreover, new planting has been proceeding rapidly. The large 
crop of 1927-28 had resulted in extension of credit on the basis of coffee values and 
prospects. Planters were well off; a trade boom resulted and over-extension of credit 
followed. The financing of stocks of coffee became more difficult for the Sao Paulo 
banks. Therefore, early in 1930 a loan of twenty million pounds was obtained from 
international bankers to provide for liquidation of this surplus over a ten-year period. 
An additional export tax of approximately 73 cents per bag was added to secure this 
loan. But at the end of the year stocks had not diminished and prices were falling, 
therefore the Federal Government announced that it would purchase all excess stock 
as at June 30th, 1931. This was exclusive of the stock required to secure the loan 
just referred to. Entries to the ports were to be free only so long as they did not 
exceed one-twenty-fourth of the crop commenced and the crop immediately following. 
A tax equivalent to six and one-half cents per tree per annum on new plantings other 
than replacement during a term of five years was provided as well as a tax in kind of 
all coffee amounting to 20%. 


Then a little later an agreement was reached between the Federal and State 
Governments whereby the States were to collect a special tax equivalent to approx- 
imately $2.43 per bag and deposit their collections to the account of the National 
Coffee Council daily, to be used exclusively “in the purchase for elimination of the 
excess of production and of the actual stocks for the purpose of balancing supply and 
demand....” Destruction of surplus stocks by burning began in June 1931 and was 
reported to be taking place at the rate of one million bags per month. In addition 
to these steps the Federal Government issued a decree in December 1931 raising the 
export surtax to the equivalent of $3.65 (U.S. exchange) per bag, and the Sao Paulo 
tax of 3s. was abolished. The National Coffee Council was given power to enter 
into market operations; funds were provided through the Bank of Brazil. In May 
1932 the export tax was advanced to the equivalent of $4.20 per bag but it was sub- 
sequently reduced to $3.74 per bag. Late in 1932 a decree was issued prohibiting 
the planting of coffee fields during the next three years and an export quota was 
established. 


The Federal Government took complete control of coffee defense in February 
1933 when the National Coffee Department was established under the Department 
of Finance and the programme appeared to be that of purchase and storage of the 
equivalent of one year’s crop, destruction by burning at the rate of 750,000 bags 
per month and restriction of exports through the application of an export tax of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Efforts are also being made through trade agreements to secure 
better markets for surplus coffee.® 


In the coffee valorization scheme there appear, therefore, several factors among 
which are: (1) an export surtax; (2) restriction of entries of coffee to export ports; 
(3) provision for a tax on new plantings other than replacements; (4) purchases for 
holding off the market; (5) destruction of surplus stocks; (6) dependence in a large 
measure on foreign credit. 


9Lynsky, Meyer. Agricultural price supporting measures. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July 
1933, pp. 569, 572-73. 
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BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF THE COMBINED OPERATIONS OF TWENTY- 
FIVE CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY COMPANIES IN CANADA! 


A. E. Ricwarps?2 


The oldest co-operative dairy on the Economics Branch records which is still 
engaged in active business is the Stanley Bridge Dairying Company at Stanley 
Bridge, Prince Edward Island, established in the year 1885. For the past forty-eight 
years this company has been manufacturing cheese and butter and conducting a 
business on the co-operative plan. In the same province five years later, the Hamilton 
Cheese Factory which is affiliated with the Kensington Dairying Association com- 
menced business, and by 1900 there were eleven co-operative dairy factories on the 
Island serving their farmer patrons. It is regretted that our records do not associate 
the name of the founder with this early development of co-operation on Prince Edward 
Island. Co-incident with this development, or shortly after, co-operative dairies were 
established in other provinces, and to-day are performing a useful service for their 
farmer patrons throughout the Dominion. 


Returns were received from 113 co-operative dairy plants in 1932 in connection 
with the economic survey of marketing activities of farmers’ business organizations 
throughout Canada. These companies have assets totalling $3,898,060 with a combined 
membership of 27,524 producer shareholders. Total business for the year ending 
December 31, 1931, amounted to $15,444,833. Returns from individual companies 
are classified, tabulated and analysed. Financial statements are reduced to operating 
percentages which permit comparisons among companies of similar type on a common 
basis. Certain ratio tests are then applied indicative of soundness and efficiency. 


Tables 1 and 2 show the combined statements of twenty-five co-operative dairy 
companies selected from six provinces in Canada. The balance sheet and operating 
percentages have been worked out for each company and are made available to ine 
dividual companies for comparison with the average and with other companies. An 
analysis of this kind shows great variation among companies and certain weaknesses 
in financial structure and management are brought to the surface. Each of the 
twenty-five companies is separately owned and controlled. In this “‘set up’ they are 
combined as one organization in order to give a representative picture of the financial 
status of co-operative dairying in Canada. On the whole, as brought out in 
these tables the dairy co-operatives in Canada seem to be in a reasonably sound 
position and are withstanding the present economic strain in an encouraging manner. 
It should be borne in mind however, that this analysis applies to only one year and, 
therefore, cannot be conclusive. Balance sheets are changing, and every day of business 
brings about a new alignment in the relative position of the items. For that reason 
balance sheets applicable to the business covering a number of years are necessary to 
properly evaluate any business and determine whether it is making progress or slipping 
back. Succeeding years will, therefore, increase the value of statistics which farmers 
organizations supply to the Economics Branch for study and analysis. Without this 
information conclusions cannot satisfactorily be drawn or standard ratios determined. 
It is hoped, however, that the analysis may be of value to individual companies who 
can use the ratios as checks to determine their status in relation to the average of all. 


The Balance Sheet.—An examination of the balance sheet, Table 1, shows that 
current assets amount to $1,619,527 and current liabilities $910,633 or expressed as 
a ratio 1.78 to 1. This is known as the current ratio. Considered as a single business 
this would mean that the organization had $1.78 of readily convertible assets covering 
each $1.00 of current indebtedness. A ratio of 2 to 1 is generally looked upon as a 
desirable standard for many types of business. Among the twenty-five companies 
in this group some had current ratios as high as 8 to 1 while others showed up rather 
poorly with only 45 cents of liquid assets for each $1.00 of current liabilities. 

1This article deals with a section of a Report on Farmers’ Business Organization in Canada in the course 


of preparation by the Agricultural Economics Branch. 
2 Agricultural Economist, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 1.—COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS OF TWENTY-FIVE CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
COMPANIES AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1931 





ASSETS: $ % 
Current Assets: 
Cash‘on hangiand in bani. 4.2.5. .\o 2 eee ee 70,095 2.5 
Accounts and notes receivable..................... 655,791 23.1 
Merchandisesiiventory.. see 8.80. solic. aes 323,896 11.4 
ther Cite) aon cpt AR ge Se Lo eee ob 569,745 20.0 
‘otalcurrentiassetsry ¢hateteck cs 204s ae ee 1,619,527 57.0 
Fixed Assets: 
Plants less/depreciation vs .ae acho ae 2. 5-c ate eae 1,163,948 41.0 
Pad OTs daa Re ips UR Bs MUR mt 1 9): ig La 55,929 2.0 
Total fixed assetay sgl Ul eoUnWcc. oh ee aaa 1,219,877 43.0. 
LGtEIASSCLS Seen Ae AG ear ae Ln el A Ang 2,839,404 100.0 
LIABILITIES AND Net WortTH 
Accounts payable. FG ARCO RAMUS MAGN are Rn Whee tN 256,331 9.0 
Batik loans ei cea HERNe eae de aie a cc cre or at tee 30,459 Lal 
ACCTUEHCXPenses. Soe tire ee wen fue ail er ae coe 20,369 Onn 
OR ere He Ve eee eet Libel a's) ddd os) Sa es 603,474 Die 
Total current liabilities... 6.6.4 ..0:c«-. 00008 910,633 32.1 
IMLOPU RAVES tana Cae Cree tree fol ae ee at caste esata cei atone 89,090 3.1 
Od Ser ees aie WS Aedes ac oie LR RR Ok A UE Nets BU 164,335 5.8 
iota based Was ieG shite tect aot! oas cde boeeee oh Ae 253,425 8.9 
Net Worth: 
WATTLE LOCK Peete ert tree fe te cc rico eae ne Sen 1,098,074 Sore 
Reserve, generaltty, Vite FM RW) cae ee 22.755 0.8 
Reserve for contingencies. .............0...0000005 116,066 4.1 
CW ama os eI ON SI 2 ET | ples cE a EPR Pu ech ee 328,853 11.6 
DUPDIIS pce ts ea Pee oe aks aos ce cod aa he ee 109,598 3.8 
Total metiwortheinace ee ceed Laas eee ae 1,675,346 59.0 
Total liabilities and net worth: . 4 .¢csl 205.0546 055 been: 2,839,404 100.0 


Accounts and notes receivable are a rather large item amounting to $655,791 or 
23.1% of total assets. This indicates a fairly free extension of credit among some 
companies which have accounts owing them as high as 50% of all assets. The mer- 
chandise inventory consists mainly of stocks on hand made up of butter, cheese and 
other milk products. Expressed as a percentage of total sales this amounts to only 
4.9%. The combined value of plant and equipment including real estate amounted 
to $1,163,948, less allowance for depreciation, or 41.0% of total assets. 


Current debt of $910,633 is fairly well covered by immediately convertible assets 
of $1,619,527. Long term debt and mortgages of $253,425 becomes a drag on the 
business unless it is systematically reduced. The 8.9% average is not serious but for 
a few individual companies it runs as high as 50% of total liabilities and net worth. 


Paid up capital stock totalling $1,098,074 represents direct investment of 15,538 
shareholders in the business or an average investment of $71.59. Shareholding 
privileges in most companies are limited to producer patrons. For the majority of 
the dairy companies, the par value of the shares is $10.00 or $25.00. 


Net Worth and Debt.—The total net worth which represents the capital provided 
by members to their business is $1,675,346 or 59% of the total liabilities and net worth. 
This is a satisfactory position, although some companies drop as low as 20%. For 
others this percentage exceeds 80%. The worth to debt ratio shown in Table 3 is 
significant and considered as important as the current ratio in business analysis. In 
this business it stands 1.44 to 1 which means that ownership is within the business 


nN 
u} 
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TABLE 2.—COMBINED OPERATING STATEMENTS OF TWENTY-FIVE CO-OPERATIVE 
DAIRY COMPANIES FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1931 











g % of Total % of Gross 
Business Margin 
Petal OUSINOSS 2:10 oe Uae eRe acetate teers oie emreee 6,786,598 100.00 
Sales of farm products........ 6,573,128 96.86 
aia LO PrOMUCers.. catea tik hie eit» oi 4,440,290 65.43 
(erOSe IMACPIN << tetera th esse a amin 2,132,838 31.43 
Sales‘of merchandise s..8 8 oars eae ee. alee 149,512 2.20 
Cost of merchandise......... 138,660 2.04 
KTOSS: JAP OID 4.5.4) to wasp ephar ac ahcoke steele 10,852 0.16 
(ther TECeIpts are et ae ee conse 2 ke 63,958 0.94 
Total gross margin.......... 2,207,648 32.53 100.00 
EXPENSES: 
Wages and salaries: iyo. ste cles a nate ote 503,025 7.41 22.79 
Rental eat ue We. cme ae ee Ge os, 11,522 OSL 0.52 
Deprecintioncsacigas oe he Ne as ale eee ale 95,475 1.41 4.32 
SUP PUES ness s.s.cc.. 18,362 0.27 0.83 
Insurance...... 10,935 0.16 0.50 
Vaxes. he eae ee: 2,880 0.05 0.13 
MCVErtrsiNi gi. tata Rime th bow «era 3,536 0.05 0.16 
Interest on borrowed money.............. 5,573 0.08 0.25 
Piank mvamtenauces cess eke iene eee eses 982,835 14.48 44.52 
Wut eel) yet ain AUER ete AA RRR Me eae 314,208 4.63 14.23 
PL OVA OR ICUNGS tie: tale a up dute cls, oy Be 1,948,351 28.71 88.25 
INetiOperating INCOME so okie eo ble ee 259,297 3.82 11.76 
OTherliNnCorie CES eons ooh ees 3,799 0.06 O27 
Net income for distribution............... 263,096 3.88 aco 
DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS: 
DICICOUISE ee ed fa ep ae oe 71,999 1.06 3.26 
Patrgueece TerUuNa tera. c: aia he os onic, hele aes 37,467 0.55 1.70 
CATTIOR TOTESET VE; < cas. ss Seder ch edie eels 95,681 1.41 4.33 
SIS CUR 2 RT SORES ene eran eng 205,147 3.02 9.29 
nGIVIGEGMIICOMEls beds ahd «a0le adhe oe 57,949 0.86 2.63 





and members’ interests exceed outside interest by nearly 50%. Some companies 
show a much stronger position; others are less happily situated with debt exceeding 
worth. 


Business and Plant Value.—The ratio of business to plant value is indicative of 
plant efficiency. Again considering the combined operations as those of one large 
company the ratio means that the company did $5.83 worth of business for each 
$1.00 in plant and equipment. Three plants in the survey exceeded $10.00 of business 
for each $1.00 of plant value while six companies dropped below $2.00 of business for 
$1.00 of plant value. A ratio as low as 2 to 1 suggests a low volume of business in 
relation to the capacity of the plant. This may be due to lack of patronage or falling 
production but too often the reason lies in over-expansion of plant and equipment in 
relation to volume of butter-fat. In certain instances the members have been “over- 
sold” on expensive and elaborate equipment. 


Net worth may be accompanied by reasonable investment in fixed assets. If the 
fixed assets exceed net worth to an unreasonable degree the ratio is out of proportion 
and the company is said to be over-invested in plant. The ratio net worth to fixed 
assets for this composite group is 1.37 to 1, although in six plants fixed assets are 
considerably in excess of net worth and the ratio stands about 0.5 to 1. Working 
capital is the excess of current assets over current liabilities. For the group, net 
working capital amounts to $708,894 which is 24.97 % of total assets. 


The Operating Statement.—The operating statement shows that the total business 
of the twenty-five companies grouped together amounted to $6,786,598. This is 
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made up of sales of farm dairy products amounting to $6,573,128 or 96.86% of the 
total business. Sales of merchandise by these companies which include feeds, 
fertilizer, farm implements, etc., amount to only $149,512 or 2.20% of the total. 
Other receipts of $63,958 made up of revenue from storage, credits, etc., amount to 
0.94%. 


Out of the $6,573,128 which was obtained by the companies from the sale o} 
milk, butter and cheese the producer patrons were paid $4,440,290 or 68 cents on 
each dollar of sales. Merchandise which cost $138,660 was sold to producer patrons 
for $149,512 at a margin of profit of 7.8%. Altogether the companies had a margin 
of over 2 millions or 32.33% of total business out of which to pay operating expenses. 
Among individual companies variations in gross margins are to be found ranging all 
the way from 40% down to 15%. 


One of the large items of expense is wages and salaries which accounts for 22.79% 
of total expenses. Taxes and insurance combined use up less than 1%, and less than 
0.25% is devoted to advertising expense. Plant maintenance is a large item. Total 
expenses were 88.25% of the gross margin which leaves a balance of 11.75. This 
along with other income of 0.17 derived from invested funds, etc., gives 11.92% or 
nearly one-eighth of the gross margin to be returned to producers as patronage 
refunds put into reserves or paid out as dividends on stock. 


TABLE 3.—RATIO TESTS APPLIED TO THE COMBINED OPERATIONS OF TWENTY-FIVE 
DAIRY COMPANIES IN CANADA FOR YEAR 1931 


a—<au<0—36$30ueoeouae—onw’=*«=—e eee 


Current assets to current liabilities........................ 1.78 to 1. 
NVorthita debta(ani im rece etnmenn alte. A eo Ds eee 1.44 to 1. 
Pusiness fo plant valuene nse reer kha econ 5.83 to 1. 
Net mrorth tomxed ausers nem ounen Wild Mel | EN Caan L.8vitow: 
Per cent working capital of total assets.................... 24.97 
Percent expenses Ohbusiness: sein, c,h e en pane 28.71 
Busitiess pew employeeriin ses es ls bi ee ee $15,968 
Busitiesa"permatron ec a meena, 2.1 eet ee $363 


All of these companies follow the co-operative principle in the disposition of surplus. 
The Acts of Incorporation in the majority of the provinces govern the apportionment 
of the surplus. Usually not less than 10% of the net surplus must be set aside for a 
reserve fund until an amount has accumulated in the fund equal to at least 35% of the 
paid-up capital stock. Interest is allowed on paid-up capital stock at a rate varying 
from 6 to 8%. The remainder is then divided among the patrons and shareholders 
in proportion to the volume of business which they have done with the Association. 


Distribution of Net Income.—Out of a net income of $263,096 for distribution 
the amount carried to reserve for these companies was $95,681 or 36.4%. Interest 
on paid-up stock held by shareholders amounted to $71,999 which is equivalent to a 
dividend of 6.5%. The sum of $37,467 was refunded to patrons who contributed to 
the business and the remainder, $57,949, was left in the undivided income account. 


These dairy companies as a group employed 425 persons including management 
and labour. Salaries and wages averaged $1,183.59 for each employee for the year. 
An interesting factor in the analysis is the business per employee which for all com- 
panies averaged $15,963 for the year. For some companies this exceeded $20,000, 
for others it dropped as low as $3,000 which would suggest in the latter instance that 
labour was not employed to full advantage 


Patrons numbered 18,675 and each contributed on the average $363 of business. 
This item varied all the way from over $4,000 to less than $100. This variation is 
largely dependent on the degree of specialization in dairying among patrons of the 
creamery. For many patrons dairying is a side-line enterprise on their farms. 
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COST OF TRACTOR OPERATION ON PRAIRIE FARMS IN 
WESTERN CANADA! 
E. G. Grest?2 


A large portion of the farm power for field work which was formerly supphed by 
horses in Western Canada is now supplied by tractors of various makes and sizes 
Horses, however, are still the most important source of draught power and will 
probably hold this place for some years to come. There is a place for both types of 
draught power on the farms. The chief difficulty is to adjust the power requirements 
to the size of the farm. A knowledge of tractor costs and the size of farm and hours 
of use required for economic utilization should, therefore, aid farmers in making 
proper adjustments. 


TABLE 1.—TRACTOR OPERATING COSTS PER TRACTOR AND PER HOUR, 
SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 


aes a aaaooaD—o—o—oewyw_w_ o—o>nms—»] 


Size of Tractor 
Costs for Year Ending 


———_— ———  .200€@ OOD 








April 1, 1931 
Two-plow Three-plow Four-plow Five-plow 
Number of tractors) 2/00) .5..23 3. 43) 149 Pave 7 
Average hours operated, 1930...... 246 417 482 386 
A VETaBe VAIUGA al chk gos eliehite vo as $373 $842 $984 $831 
Average size of farm, acres of 
lands: see eee ete eer 376 583 706 771 


Ce eee ee 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Tractor| Hour |Tractor| Hour |Tractor| Hour |Tractor| Hour 


Se a er | ne ee | ee 














Gallons of fuel used............... 1.90 2.41 2.84 3.21 
Cost obiiiielic shee accra es et ew Wee $0.51 $0.65 $0.77 $0.89 
Gallons of cylinder oil............. 0.08 0.10 0.12 0.21 
Cost of cylinder oil................ $0.09 $0.11 $0.15 $0.24 
IE OSU OL CTCASC TIN o bisticna a shah tule as $0.01 $0.01 $0.01 $0.02 
Parts, plus hired labour, repairing*. . $0.06 $0.04 $0.06 $0.22 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total cash costs.............-.---| 166.0 | 0.67 | 336.5 | 0.81 479.6 | 0.99 | 529.4 | 1.37 
Interest atlove. cee ee ae cde aise 22.4 | 0.09 | 50.5 | 0.12 | 59.1 | 0.12 | 49.9 | 0.13 
Depreciattonsi, stokes leh eh 78.0 | 0.32 | 159.7 | 0.38 | 190.9 | 0.40 | 163.7 | 0.42 
Value of servicing, overhauling.....| 11.5 | 0.05 | 27.6 | 0.07 | 32.5 | 0.07 37.0 | 0.10 
Hours servicing overhauling........| 33.9 | 0.14 | 67.7 | 0.16 78.2 | 0.16 | 65.6 | 0.17 
Total operating costs.............. $277.9 | $1.13 |$574.3 | $1.38 | $762.1] $1.58 $780.0) $2.02 
Per cent cash costs are of total..... 59 59 62 68 


eee ee ee ee a ee ee 


*Hired labour repairing equals less than one-half of a cent per hour for the two, three and four-plow 
tractors and equals four cents per hour for the five-plow tractors. 


The following discussion is based upon an analysis of the operation of 256 tractors 
of the modern type which are used for nearly all kinds of field and belt power purposes 
on farms in Western Canada. For purposes of comparison tractors were classified 


1The data used in this article were collected during the summer of 1931 in the Olds, Bow Island, Fore- 
most, Hilda and Irvine districts in Alberta and at Davidson, Craik, Maple Creek and Richmond in Saskat- 
chewan. The study was conducted co-operatively by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, the De- 
partment of Farm Management of the University of Saskatchewan, the University of Alberta and the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Preliminary statement, subject to revision and correction. This summary was prepared from the original 
manuscript by C. V. Parker, Field Assistant, Agricultural Economics Branch, Ottawa. 

2Rormerly Field Assistant, Agricultural Economics Branch, now registered in the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, as Saskatchewan Research Foundation Fellow. 
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according to the number of plows they were drawing on the farms visited. Thus, 
there were four classifications—two-plow, three-plow, four-plow and five-plow tractors. 


Details of the costs of operation per tractor and per hour for tractors of different 
sizes are presented in Table 1. The bulk of the fuel used was gasoline while some 
kerosene and small quantities of distillate were also used. The average price paid for 
gasoline after deducting the rebate on the “gas tax”? was 27 cents per gallon. 


The cash costs of tractor operations varied from 59% to 68% of the total cost of 
operation; for the three-plow tractor—the most popular size in use—this figure was 
59%. Three-plow tractors were operated 417 hours per year on the average and were 
found on farms with an average crop area of 583 acres. The cash costs for the year 
were $336.50 per tractor or an average of 81 cents per hour. Total operating costs, 
including interest, depreciation and servicing amounted to $574.30 per year or $1.38 
per hour. The average cost per hour of the main items of expense were: fuel 65 cents; 
lubricating oil 11 cents; grease 1 cent; parts and hired labour for servicing 6 cents; 
interest 12 cents; depreciation 38 cents; and value of servicing and overhauling 7 
cents per hour. 


The consumption of fuel for three-plow tractors averaged 2.41 gallons per hour, 
while that of lubricating oil averaged one-tenth of a gallon per hour. Figures for 
other sizes of tractors are also presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 2.—HOURS OPERATED PER YEAR AS RELATED TO TOTAL COST OF 
OPERATING TRACTORS PER HOUR 


66868 — 


Size of Tractor 

















Hours Operated Three-plow Four-plow 
per Year pe rie pe eee 
Average Power Cost Average Power Cost 
Number Hours per Hour Number Hours per Hour 
Operated Operated 
1 -— 199 34 117 $2.31 8 148 $2.45 
200 — 399 47 305 1.59 25 324 1.76 
400 — 599 33 484 1.30 24 507 nh ee 
600 and over 35 794 ley, 20 781 1.47 
All tractors 149 417 1.38 77 482 1.58 





Hours Used and Cost per Hour.—The cost per hour of tractor operation is in- 
fluenced greatly by the number of hours worked as shown by data presented in 
Table 2. For three-plow tractors when the hours used increased from an average of 
117 per tractor to 794, the cost per hour decreased from $2.31 to $1.17. Similarly, a 
decrease in cost from $2.45 to $1.47 per hour was recorded for four-plow tractors. 
A considerable amount of the overhead charges remained constant regardless of the 
number of hours tractors were used, and, therefore, they form a greater proportion 
of the total cost when tractors were used for a small number of hours. For this reason 
it is doubtful if the purchase of a tractor is a wise investment on a farm in Western 
Canada unless at least 500 hours of effective work are available for it on the owner’s 
farm. 


Size of Farm and Hours of Tractor Use.—The size of farm required to give 500 
hours of effective tractor work during the year depends on the proportion of the 
total field work done by the tractor and also on the intensity of farming carried on. 
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Assuming that tractors would do all the field work, it was found that the size of farm 
required to enable economical usage of tractor power in all the districts studied was 
as follows: two-plow tractor—one-half to three-quarters of a section, assuming each 
quarter section has 140 to 150 acres of cropland; three-plow tractor—three-quarters 
to one and one-quarter sections; four-plow tractor—from one to one and one-half 
sections. If horse power is to be used in conjunction with tractor power then an 
allowance of from 30 to 50 acres of cropland per work horse must be made in the above 
acreages. 


TABLE 3.—COST OF DOING VARIOUS OPERATIONS OF FIELD WORK WITH 
3-PLOW TRACTOR POWER 











Spring Culti- Seed- Double | Harrow- Cut- 
& Fall vating ing Discing ing ting 
Plowing 
Nimiber OL OULnES. gk us 2 he ade 86 25 32 93 15 21 
Common size of implement.........| 3-14’G 12’ 14’ 10’T oe) 10’ 
Acreage per outfit hour.............] 1.24 3.66 4.22 3.21 9.90 3.01 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Average cost per acre, 1930: 
Cost of draught power..........| 1.12 0.38 0.33 0.43 0.14 0.46 
Cost of man labour. .........5.2.. «| 0.33 Ou 0.09 0.13 0.04 0.22 
4 Bs 9 ee Be EN PRE i RY: aR Hie Be 7) 0.49 0.42 0.56 0.18 0.68 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Estimated average cost per acre 1932: 
Cost of draught power..........| 1.12 0.38 0.33 0.43 0.14 0.46 
Costiot maniabour,a.. so.6...0-| 0.22 0.07 0.06 0.09 0.03 0.14 
Totaleost1. oes (eee. O34 0.45 0.39 0.52 0.17 0.60 


a 


Field Work Costs per Acre.—The cost of doing some of the major field operations 
with a three-plow tractor is presented in Table 3. The costs per acre in 1930 were: 
plowing $1.45, cultivating 49 cents, seeding 42 cents, double discing 56 cents, harrow- 
ing 18 cents and cutting 68 cents. In 1932 there was a reduction of about 33% in 
labour costs but operating expenses remained the same as in 1930. The three-plow 
tractor was the most common size in use, and on the average it performed field work 
nearly as cheaply as the four-plow and more cheaply than the two-plow tractor. 
Theoretically, the four-plow tractor should do field work more cheaply because of 
the saving in man labour costs per acre, but in many cases they were pulling im- 
plements of sizes recommended for three-plow tractors. Tractors of all sizes were 
commonly underloaded, thus resulting in inefficient use of power. 


Comparison with Horse Costs.—It was found that the cost of doing major field 
operations was less with tractors than with horses in 1930. By 1932, however, feed 
prices and labour costs had decreased so much, while cash costs of tractor operation 
remained practically the same, that horse power was found to be much more economical 
than that of the tractor. As a general rule the total cost of doing field operations 
with horses will be less than with tractors when it requires more than 2 bushels of 
oats to purchase enough fuel to operate a three-plow tractor for one hour. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Russet, Sir E. Jonn. Tue Farm anp Tue Nation. George Allen and Urwin 
Limited, Publishers, Museum Street, London, 1933, p. 240. 


The author of this book, Sir E. John Russel, is Director of the Rothamstead Ex- 
perimental Station. The book is of direct interest to those people in Canada as well 
as those in Great Britain who are interested in agricultural problems and the shaping 
of adequate policies to deal with them. 

The first chapter of the book is entitled “The Nation’s Food; From Whence 
Does It Come?” Herein the question is presented, “Is this the best way of using 
our national wealth, or should we do better to produce more of the food ourselves?” 
The chapters following are devoted to an answer to this query. Chapter II gives a 
resume of the “Ups And Downs Of British Agriculture’. The author presents an 
historical review of the trends in British agriculture from very early times down to 
the present. In Chapter III “Our Farming Land, How We Use It’’, the author gives 
an enlightening description of the agricultural areas of Great Britain, the soil types, 
topography, historical changes and present land utilization. ‘The Result Of Our 
Agricultural Efforts” forms the basis of discussion in Chapter IV. The thirty million 
acres of cultivated land in Great Britain, together with imported animal foods produce 
40% of the food supplies for forty-five millions of people (144 acres, plus imported 
animal food, feed one person). 

Chapters V and VI deal with the Empire as a source of food, and the possibility 
of increasing the Empire’s share of the total imports. Of the 60% of the food imported 
the Empire sends 21% and foreign countries 39%. Summing up the findings of 
Chapters V and VI the author states, “We could without difficulty set up all British 
supplies of milk, potatoes, lamb, mutton and cheese... . for bread and fruit we could 
be nearly self-sufficing but probably not quite... . beef, bacon, butter and eggs it 
would be difficult but not impossible to become self-sufficient.”” But the question 
is raised, “Should we go out of our way to close our markets to them (foreign 
countries) ? ”’ 

Some of the farmer’s difficulties are presented in Chapter VII. In agriculture, 
production is slow and cannot be hastened, thus adjustments to price changes are 
difficult to bring about. Farmers are defeated by falling prices because they cannot 
change their activities quickly enough. Falling prices cannot be met by reduced 
wages because of the minimum wage law. In Chapter VIII ways of using the agri- 
cultural lands of Great Britain are discussed. Lastly, in Chapter IX the question of 
displaced men in relation to agriculture is dealt with. 


The author concludes by stating that there are three ways in which British 
agriculture could be treated; it could be ‘‘(1) organized for the production from our 
own soil of as much food as is possible; (2) organized for the provision of work for 
men displaced by modern methods and by machinery; (3) left to struggle as best it 
can against unrestricted imports of food from overseas, the farmer being entirely free 
to gain any possible profit for those working on the land regardless of the total 
amount of wealth produced.”’ 

“These three are entirely distinct and are in the main incompatible . . . . The 
production of the maximum amount of food necessitates protecting the farmer against 
risk of falling prices during the period of growth.’’ This would involve a contract 
system with agreed prices or a quota system. “The result of unrestricted imports 
from overseas is to compel farmers to reduce costs of production, and they do it by 
reducing labour. Until recently men so displaced have gone overseas or found work 
in towns. .. . the saving in cost of food affected by displacing these men has therefore 
to be offset by the cost of supporting them in idleness or non-productive work.” 

“Tt is possible by means of small holdings and family farms to find work on the 
land for some of the men displaced from agriculture and from industry. This would 
somewhat counterbalance the exodus of men from farms because of enlargement and 
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mechanization of holdings. Small farms, however, are costly to establish, difficult 
to run successfully and require longer hours and harder work from the operator and 
his family.” 

“There seem to be possibilities in the establishment on the land of communities 
that are largely self-sufficing, . . . . provided with modern implements to obviate the 
hardships... .” 


“The decision between these various possibilities should be made quickly and 
definitely; the problems will only grow worse with delay.” 


Weuts, Oris V. Farmers Response To Price In Hoc Propuction. ‘Technical 
Bulletin, No. 539, United States Department of Agriculture, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


The author’s purpose in this bulletin “was to obtain a more complete explanation 
of the farmers’ response to price in hog production and marketing and to develop a 
simple statistical analysis of the available post-war data which may be easily reworked 
or extended.’’ In the past, studies of the producer’s response to price in hog production 
have been made from a collective or mass response view point. In the present study 
the author goes a step further and analyses the responses of individual farmers to 
price changes. 

The findings of other workers were substantiated in this bulletin for it was found 
that “‘.... farmers increase or decrease their hog production and subsequent marketings 
from year to year in response to the corn-and-hog price situation (which is best 
measured by the corn-hog ratio, i.e. the number of bushels of corn required to buy 
100 pounds of live hogs) the same year and one year before the change in production 
is made.” 


The author also found that the same general type of analysis which will explain 
the variation in the total United States hog production will also explain the variation 
in hog production within an individual market district, a state or a broad type of 
farming area. Hog production response differs slightly in the various sections. “In 
the last decade it has been made to the corn-hog ratio in the corn belt. In the dairy 
section it has been modified by the skim milk situation. On the Pacific Coast, the 
response has been more nearly made to the barley-hog than to the corn-hog ratio. 
In the South, the response has been directly related to the acreage of corn and is 
indirectly related to the price of cotton.”’ “So long as the majority of hog producers 
continue to respond to the corn-hog ratio and feed-supply situation in the future as 
in the past, the prospective hog-supply situation can be forecast, and the individual 
producers can profit by adjusting their hog production with reference to the hog- 
price outlook relative to the price outlook for such alternative enterprises as may be 
open to them.” 
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NOTES 


A release from the Census and Vital Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics based on the 1931 census shows that there were 197,204 male wage 
earners and 1,800 female wage earners engaged in agriculture in 1931. The average 
earnings of those reporting were $319 per year for the male employees and $275 for 
the females. The male workers were employed on the average of 43.56 weeks of the 
year and female workers, 43.83 weeks. The average earnings of male employees were 
$927 per year in all industries and for female wage earners $560. Male employees 
were, on the average, employed 41.12 weeks while female wage earners were employed 
46.59 weeks in 1931. 


** * * 


Officers of the Canadian Society of Agricultural Economics for 1933-34 are as 
follows: President—Dr. W. V. Longley, Agricultural College, Truro, Nova Scotia; 
Vice-President—H. C. Bois, Rural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Quebec, P.Q.; Secretary—J. Coke, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa; Executive Committee—Dr. T. W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Dr. W. Allen, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; H. R. Hare, Lower 
Mainland Milk Producers’ Association, Vancouver; F. W. Reinoehl, Colonization 
Finance Corporation, Winnipeg. 

* * * 


T. G, Major, Tobacco Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, writing in 
“The Lighter’, September 16th, in regard to Canadian tobacco in the United King- 
dom, states, “On the whole the situation is reasonably satisfactory. It is important, 
however, that anything approaching the nature of a boom in production should be 
avoided. Only slow, steady development based on a product of increasingly better 
quality, will result in the permanent establishment of Canadian tobacco in the Old 
Country market.” 

* * * 


A. Gosselin, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, and R. 
Lecuyer, Rural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, have com- 
pleted field work in connection with a study of the cost of producing apples in Quebec. 
Data have also been secured with regard to the cost of developing an orchard to 
bearing age. 

* * * 


The initial payment for pooled wheat will be 45 cents per bushel in store at Fort 
William, according to a statement recently issued by Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
Officials. 


* * * 


The Okanagan Stabilization Board has been formed to direct the marketing of 
British Columbia fruit during the season of 1933-34. Major M. V. MacGuire, who 
was Manager for the Cartel Committee which operated last year, will be Manager 
for the new Committee. 

* * * 

The Ontario Milk Producer, September, 1933, reports milk prices in Ontario 
cities as follows: St. Catharines and Niagara Falls $1.81 per ewt.; Toronto, Hamilton 
and Oshawa $1.81; Kitchener $1.40; London $1.00 (since raised $1.40); St. Thomas 
$1.55; Sarnia $1.30; Windsor $1.40. 


* * * 


The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Live Stock Marketing Board was 
organized on August first. A constitution has been adopted by the Board of Directors. 
The new organization will handle shipments from 28 clubs on the Island. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


An upturn was registered in wholesale prices in Canada during November. 
The index number computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was, therefore, 
68.7 as compared with 67.9 in October. Gains were recorded in the vegetable products 
group, animals and their products, wood, wood products and paper, iron and its 
products, and non-ferrous metals and their products. Fibres, textiles and textile 
products, non-metallic minerals and their products, and chemicals and allied products 
declined. 


Retail Prices. 'The index of retail prices, rents and costs of services rose from 
"7.9 in October to 78.1 in November. The advance was largely due to increased 
prices in the food group and, to a lesser degree, to an advance in the fuel index. 


Employment. The index of employment advanced from 88.4 at the first of 
November to 90.9 at the first of December. This is 8 points above the index as at 
December Ist, 1932. 


Physical Volume of Business. The index number of physical volume of business 
receded to 85.5 in November. Industrial production dropped from 87.4 to 83.9. 
The index of manufacturing eased downward from 87.9 to 86.2. The forestry index 
on the other hand advanced from 86.2 to 87.2. Iron and steel production fell from 
373 to 33.4. The construction index declined from 42.6 to 37.3. Electric power 
production advanced from 148.8 to 158.1. Imports were higher but the export index 
declined. 

Agricultural Products. Prices of Canadian farm products advanced in November. 
The index of field products rose from 44.6 to 46.7. The index of animal products 
rose from 62.8 to 65.8. The total index thus moved up from 51.4 in October to 53.8 
in November. The average closing price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat at Fort 
William was 60.5 cents per bushel in October as compared with 63.7 cents in November. 
Prices of barley, oats, flax and rye were somewhat higher. Better prices were obtained 
for cattle, hogs, sheep, lambs, milk, eggs and wool, and caused the index of animals 
and animal products to rise three points. While prices of farm products are still very 
low, it will be observed that on the whole the trend has been upward in 1933. 

Agricultural marketings were much below those in October. The index of grain 
marketings dropped from 70.0 to 36.7, the wheat index fell from 75.6 to 40.1, oats 
from 97.2 to 35.9. Relatively little barley, flax or rye moved. The total index thus 
fell from 70.5 in October to 41.8 in November. 

Livestock marketings held up better than those of grain. The index of cattle 
marketings declined from 56.2 to 50.7. Hogs dropped from 93.6 to 88.0. Sheep 
marketings declined from 98.8 to 61.7. There was quite a reduction in the movement 
of calves, the index falling from 102.8 in October to 89.9 in November. The total 
index, therefore, dropped to 41.8. 

The index of cold storage holdings was slightly lower in November. Stocks of 
eggs, lard, and cheese were higher than in October but those of other commodities 
were lower than in the previous month. The most notable change was reported in 
mutton supplies. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION 
COMPUTED BY DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











Wholesale Prices 1926 = 100 Retail Production (6) 1926=100 
Se prices and ws 
Year cost of 
All com- Farm Field Animal services | Physical |[ndustrial| Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products (5) volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) business | duction ketings | holdings 


—_— | | | | SE TS Le OO 


1913... 64.0 62.6 56.4 77.0 65.4 

1914... 65.5 69.2 64.9 79.0 66.0 

1915... 70.4 77.7 76.9 79.2 67.3 

1916.. 84.3 89.7 88.4 92.3 72.5 

1917.. 114.3 130.0 134.3 119.6 85.6 

1918.. 127.4 132.9 132.0 134.7 97.4 anh is ae ary Apso 
1919... 134.0 145.5 142.4 152.5 107.2 71.3 65.5 48.1 47.1 
1920.. 155.9 161.6 166.5 149.9 124.2 75.0 69.9 52.6 94.2 
1921.. 110.0 102.8 100.3 108.5 109.2 66.5 60.4 65.2 86.4 
1922... 97.3 86.7 81.3 99.1 100.0 79.1 76.9 82.6 82.6 
1923... 98.0 79.8 73.3 95.1 100.0 85.5 83.8 91.4 87.8 
1924... 99.4 87.0 82.6 97.2 98.0 84.6 82.4 102.5 114.6 
1925... 102.6 100.4 98.1 105.7 99.3 90.9 89.7 97.2 108.9 
1926... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1927.. 97.7 102.1 99.9 105.7 98.4 106.1 105.6 103.6 110.0 
1928... 96.4 100.7 92.6 114.3 98.9 117.3 117.8 146.7 112.8 
1929... 95.6 100.8 93.8 112.5 99.9 125.5 127.4 101.1 109.6 
1930.. 86.6 82.3 70.0 102.9 99.2 109.5 108.0 103.0 128.4 
1931.. 72.2 56.3 43.6 77.6 89.6 93.5 90.4 99.0 125.7 
1932... 66.7 48.4 41.1 60.7 81.4 78.7 74.0 114.3 120.1 

1933 

Jan.. 63.9 43.6 85.1 57.9 79.1 68.1 62.2 56.1 112.0 
Feb.. 63.6 43.0 36.0 54.7 78.4 67.0 60.9 76.5 127.6 
Mar.. 64.4 44.7 38.0 56.0 77.8 68. 4 62.5 129.0 135.8 
April. 65.4 46.8 41.1 56.4 78.1 69.8 65.1 104.1 11237 
May. 66.9 51.2 46.9 58.4 77.0 76.4 eat 95.4 100.4 
June 67.6 52.6 49.4 57.9 77.0 82.2 79.8 221.9 119.9 
July.. 70.5 60.1 60.8 59.0 77.2 84.1 82.6 136.3 114.5 
Aug... 69.4 57.0 54.9 60.5 78.6 89.8 89.5 197.2 114.2 
Sept.. 68.9 54.7 49.5 63.4 78.8 90.8 90.2 101.1 115.7 
Oct... 67.9 51.4 44.6 62.8 Ulis 88.2 87.4 70.5 ig 7, 
Nov.. 68.7 53.8 46.7 65.8 78.1 85.5 83.9 41.8 111.1 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1931, p. 15. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, 
p. 33, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932 and 1933. 


3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Anima! Products. 


5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 181-185, 
290-293. 1926=100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1931, pp. 122, and Monthly Mimeographs 1932-1933. 


6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, pp. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical volume of business 
in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 


Field Crops. The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently released its annual statement of the area sown to field crops. It is interesting 
to note that there was a reduction of over a million acres in the total. The area sown 
in 1932 was 57,734,000 acres while in 1933, 56,580,550 acres were planted. Total 
wheat acreage was reduced from 27,182,000 acres to 25,991,100 acres. The acreage 
in oats increased from 13,148,400 acres in 1932 to 13,528,900 in 1933. Barley on the 
other hand occupied 3,757,600 acres in 1932 and 3,658,000 acres this year. There 
was a considerable reduction in the acreage of rye, the figure for 1932 was 773,800 
while 583,100 acres were sown in 1933. Acreage in flax was also lower in 1933 when 
243,600 acres were sown as against 453,700 acres in 1932. There has been a substantial 
increase in the acreage of alfalfa. Changes in acreage of other crops are not large. 
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Yields per acre of crops given above were as follows: wheat 15.8 bushels in 1932 
as against 10.5 in 1933, oats 29.8 and 23 bushels for the respective years, barley 21.5 
and 17.4, rye 11.6 and 8.1, flax seed 5.4 and 2.8, mixed grains 33.0 and 28.4 bushels 
per acre. 


The value of field crops was estimated to be $432,199,400 in 1931, as against 
$444,894,900 in 1932, and $427,791,000 in 1933. The average estimated values were 
as follows: wheat 35 cents per bushel in 1932 and 45 cents in 1933; oats 19 cents and 
25 cents respectively; barley 23 and 26; rye 27 and 34; flax seed 62 and $1.12; and 
mixed grains 33 cents and 39 cents. These figures are of course preliminary. 


Numbers of Lie Stock. The Bureau reports that the number of horses on farms 
declined in 1933. Cattle numbers increased. Sheep and swine are fewer this year 
than last. There has been a drastic reduction in the number of hens and chickens 
but other kinds of poultry have increased. 


Inve Stock Marketings. According to the Live Stock Market Report, December 
21st, cattle marketed during 51 weeks of 1933 numbered 590,467 as compared with 
563,636 during the same period of 1932. Calf marketings in the same periods were 
312,522 and 298,269 respectively. Marketings of sheep were 464,058 in 1933 and 
463,010 in 1932. Hogs marketed at public yards and direct to packing plants numbered 
3,087,582 this year as compared with 3,056,119 during 1932. 


Butter Production. For the ten months ending October 31st, butter production 
in Canada is reported by the Federal Dairy Branch to have been 195,237,239 pounds 
as compared with 190,018,592 pounds in the same period of 1932, an increase of 2.7%. 
Production decreased in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and British 
Columbia but increased in the other provinces. Alberta had the highest increase 
amounting to 13.3% over 1932 and Saskatchewan had the second largest increase, 


10.4%. 


Cheese Gradings. Boxes of cheese graded during the period November 28, 1932 
to December 2nd, 1933 numbered 1,171,034 as against 1,296,444 boxes in approximately 
the previous twelve month period. 


Apples and Potatoes. Commercial apple production as estimated by the Fruit 
Branch has been placed at 4,892,000 bbls. in 1933 as against 3,977,000 in 1932. The 
potato crop was placed at 527,700 acres in 1933 as against 521,500 acres in 1932. 
The yield was estimated to be 41,542,000 cwts. this year as compared with 39,416,000 
cwts. in 19382, 


AUSTRALIA PLANS NEW MARKETING METHODS TO COMPLY WITH 
WORLD WHEAT AGREEMENT 


According to a recent article in “Foreign Crops and Markets’ no legislation will 
be necessary in Australia to ensure compliance with the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. A proclamation will be issued prohibiting export of grain or flour except under 
permit. All exporters will require licences, and will be allotted definite export 
quotas based on previous volumes handled. Licences to export will be subject to 
conditions. ‘Each licenced exporter will be required to undertake to buy from farmers, 
as long as they are freely offering wheat for sale, or to hold for farmers and make 
advances in respect thereof, one bushel of wheat for every two bushels which he is 
entitled to export during the year from August 1, 1933, to July 31, 1934”. Exporters 
who purchase more than they can export during this period will be permitted to export 
freely the following year but such carryover amounts will be taken into consideration 
in determining the individual export quotas for 1934-35. If merchants do not offer 
world parity for the whole of the exportable surplus of wheat the Commonwealth 
itself will purchase the wheat. 
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EFFORTS TO CONTROL MARKETING BY GOVERNMENT BOARDS OR 
ORGANIZATIONS ACTING WITH GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
Part IP} 
J. CoKE?2 


In this article discussion of controlled marketing is continued. It is not the 
purpose of the author to discuss the relative merits of these schemes or to compare 
potential results with those secured under the usual method of marketing. It is 
rather to present available information on marketing plans adopted in various countries 
and on which readers may not readily be able to secure data. 


The Bulgarian Cereal Monopoly.—The exercise of public monopoly control has 
become prevalent in some countries and particularly with respect to bread grains 
and tobacco. 


In December, 1930 the Bulgarian Government established the Central Grain 
Purchasing Bureau. This Bureau was given power to purchase wheat and rye at 
fixed prices and began its operationsin February, 1931. It used co-operative associa- 
tions, banks and merchants as its agents and made payments to producers in cash 
and in taxation credits; the latter were redeemable prior to September Ist, 1931. It 
was thus a means of enabling the farmer to pay his taxes but it reduced the State 
income by an equivalent amount and at the same time added to the burdens of the 
Treasury*. At the outset payments for wheat were to be only twenty-five per cent 
in cash but fifty per cent in cash might be paid in the case of purchases of rye. The 
cash ratio was revised upward in August, 1931. The Bureau was given power to fix 
storage rates where it found it necessary to do so. 


Funds were provided for its use through loans from the Agricultural Banks as 
well as the Co-operative Bank. Altogether its original loans amounted to $288,000. 
When the Bureau was established it was merely authorized to purchase wheat and 
rye at prices higher than those obtainable in world markets. Such prices were to be 
decided in conference with representatives of the Government, the banks, the co- 
operatives and the grain exchanges’. 


The Bureau paid prices above world parity, and consequently the amount of 
grain handled in the early months of operation was larger than anticipated and the 
prices paid were reduced. Nevertheless, after about eight months’ operation it was 
found that the cash payments for grain exceeded the amount of sales and it was then 
decided that the Government should assume exclusive control. Accordingly, in 
October, 1931, a series of orders-in-council proclaimed this intention. The Central 
Grain Purchasing Bureau continued to administer the regulations. The Bureau thus 
became the sole buyer or seller of cereals in the country and it was also proclaimed 
to be unlawful for flour to be sold unless it had been made from wheat purchased 
from, or controlled by the Bureau. The milling industry was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Bureau. A controller was appointed for each large commercial 
mill and in cases where several small mills could be conveniently grouped these were 
placed under the direction of a single controller. It is the duty of the controller to 
audit the books and check all declarations. The salaries of these officers are collected 
by the Bureau out of funds contributed by the commercial mills. The custom mills 
were placed under the direction of the mayor of the municipality in which they are 
located, and it is necessary to secure a permit from him in order to grind wheat and rye. 


In connection with sales, provision was made for compulsory registration of all ex- 
port sales on the stock exchange located at the point of delivery for export. A brokerage 


1 See The Economic Analist, Vol. III, Nos. 7, 8 and 9, pp. 76-78; and Scientific Agriculture 14: 76-78. 
2 Assistant Commissioner, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


ib Dolinsky, N. V. The agricultural situation in Bulgaria. Report to the International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists, 1933. Mimeographed, pp. 9-10. 

4 For a more complete statement see Edminster, L. R., Schaben, L. J., and Lynsky, M., F-S 56. Agri- 
cultural price supporting measures in foreign countries. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., p. 44. 
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charge of 2% is to be paid to the exchange. Similarly, all sales for local consumption 
are to be registered on the Sofia Exchange and the brokerage charge in this case is 
1%, which amount is redistributed among the exchanges on a proportionate basis. 


Early in 1932 a special cartel or monopoly law was enacted which empowered the 
State to dissolve monoplies and to fix prices. Action has already been taken with 
respect to the sugar monopoly. Prices of flour, sugar, copper sulphite, sunflower 
seed oil and other products have been officially set . 


Other countries have acquired monopoly control over certain cereals or other 
products; for example, Poland, France, Greece, Japan and Hungary. Germany has 
a quasi monopoly to control wheat marketing. 


The Chadbourne Plan of Sugar Control.—Under this plan the principal sugar ex- 
porting countries entered into an agreement in May, 1931 to curtail exports of sugar. 
The countries concerned were Cuba, Java, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Hungary and Belgium. These countries represent about 40% of the world’s output 
of sugar and approximately 90% of the exports. Peru and Jugo-Slavia joined in the 
agreement later in the year. The Chadbourne Plan not only limits exports to a quota 
but restricts production through the limitation of acreage. This scheme is administered 
by a permanent council known as the International Sugar Council with headquarters 
at the Hague. The objective has been to reduce sugar supplies gradually. 


It was provided that the export quotas should be increased by 5% when the 
f.o.b. price of raw Cuban sugar should reach two cents per pound and maintain this 
level for thirty days. Further upward revision of export quotas was to be permitted 
as prices rose. An interesting arrangement was made whereby should Germany fail 
to export its quota in any year the shortage would be made up by an increase in exports 
from Cuba, Poland, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia during the following year. Surplus 
stocks in each of the countries have been declared and these are to be reduced in annual 
installments. 


The Chadbourne Plan has encountered some difficulties due to the decline in 
sugar consumption. The production of sugar has been curtailed but it is apparent 
that it has not yet been able to materially reduce accumulated stocks. It has, of course, 
three more years to demonstrate its effectiveness. The Cuban quota was revised 
upwards at a meeting of the Council in December, 1932 because of reduced exports to 
United States. The price level at which the first advance in quota can be made has 
been reduced to 1.75 cents f.o.b. Cuba, presumably because of the lower price quota- 
tions. This Plan has the support of the Governments of the countries concerned. 
It is, moreover, an attempt at international unity of action which is more difficult of 
accomplishment than national or regional unity. 


The Paterson Stabilization Plan.—This plan has been applied in marketing 
Australian butter. It has been in operation since January 1, 1926. It had three 
objectives®: (1) to counteract the extra costs of production due to the accepted fiscal 
policy of Australia; (2) to aid in the disposal of surplus butter; (3) to stabilize butter 
prices in Australia. It should be stated that this scheme is a voluntary one and is 
administered by a Federal Stabilization Committee which is composed of representa- 
tives of both co-operative dairy marketing interests and private manufacturers. 
There is also an interstate committee with state branches. In 1926, under this 
arrangement, which is voluntary, a levy was/made on all butter produced in factories 
in Australia except in the state of Western Australia. The amount of this levy was 
originally 1d. per pound but in 1928 it was raised to 124d. Out of this fund a bounty 
is paid on butter exported. The amount of the bounty has varied from year to year. 
At the outset it was 3d. When the levy was raised to 124d. the bounty was increased 
to 4d. A year later, January, 1929, it was raised to 414d. and continued at this rate 

5 Dolinsky, N. V. The sepicultuzal situation in Bulgaria. Report to the International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists, 1933, p. 


6 Whitlam, A. G. at et PAS Annals of the Academy of Political Science, No. 158, No 
vember, 1931, p. 114. 
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until January 1, 1931, when it was reduced to 344d. Three months later it was reduced 
to 3d., and a month later to 214d. It was raised again to 3d. in April, 1932, and remains 
at this figure. 


Australian dairymen claimed that they could not obtain domestic prices above 
“export parity” or world prices less the handling and freight charges, loss in transit, 
etc., to the United Kingdom and that their prices were as much as 3d. less than the 
“world rates’. This three pence is what the Australians claim to be the difference 
between their costs of production and the prevailing London parity. It was said that 
such costs were materially increased by measures that have given a protected home 
market to other branches of industry. Therefore, the dairy industry was entitled to 
some measure of protection’. The bonus or bounty is not for the purpose of stimu- 
lating exports but for the purpose of providing compensation to exporters and thus 
enabling an estimated increase of 3d. per pound in the domestic price. To quote a 
recent opinion, “the direct result of the payment of an export bounty is that auto- 
matically, without any regulation, compulsion, or legislation the local price, through 
the operation of an economic law, rises to the level of the export price, plus the bounty 
paid <*; 

It is probable that in considering the claims of supporters of many of these schemes 
it would be necessary to speculate on what might have been had no control been 
exercised because most of them have operated for a short time during which there 
has been a general decline in prices. 


The successful operation of this scheme is dependent on the consent of the 
Australian Government. For example, shortly after the scheme came into effect it 
was necessary to increase the tariff on butter imports. Moreover, consent of the 
Government is essential because it is believed that the plan contravenes the Australian 
Anti-Monopoly Law’°. 


It should be pointed out that there has been an increase in production of butter 
in Australia. The output in 1925-26 was 273,314,000 pounds while in 1931-32 it had 
reached 390,512,000 pounds. Exports to the United Kingdom have increased rapidly. 
This has made the situation acute because of the extra amount which must be paid 
to exporters. It should be recognized that a variety of causes may be shown for the 
increase in butter production such as favourable grazing seasons, low prices of grain, 
improvement in pasture management, and shifting of land from wheat and wool 
production to dairying. Relative prices of agricultural products was another factor. 


Besides the Paterson Plan there are several Export Control Boards in operation: 
for example, the Dried Fruits Control Board, the Canned Fruits Control Board, and 
the Dairy Produce Control Board which has acted as a regulating agency under 
statutory powers since 1925. There is, moreover, State legislation governing the 
Marketing of Primary Products to which reference will be made later on. 


In this connection it should be pointed out that a recent decision of the Australian 
Supreme Court renders illegal an Act of Orderly Marketing which hampers the freedom 
of interstate traffic which is guaranteed by the constitution. This decision affects 
the operation of most of the Control Boards. It implies that both state and federal 
legislation is required and that State Boards may be set up under federal co-ordina- 
tion'®. In the case of butter it is proposed that the state governments should pass 
legislation whereby an export quota would be fixed by the State Control Board. At 
the time this is written it is not known how far this proposal has progressed but it 
suggests that the Paterson Plan may soon be superseded. 


7 Brookens, P. F. The Paterson Plan and Australian butter prices. Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 
X, No. 4, October 1928, pp. 540-543. 


8 Cooke, A. J. The Paterson scheme, Journal of the Department of Agriculture for South Australia, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, October 15, 1932, p. 323. 

9 Edminster, L. R., Schaben, L. J., and Lynsky, M., F-S 56. Agricultural price supporting measures in 
in foreign countries. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., Dp. 252 

10 Foreign Crops and Markets. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., Vol. 27, No. 1, p. 8. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE FARM TAX SITUATION IN ONTARIO! 
S. C. Hupson?2 


Perhaps one of the most serious problems, arising out of the chaos of depression, 
by which agriculture is confronted is the farm tax situation. The inability of farmers 
to meet their taxes after obtaining even a meager living off their farms, is manifested 
by the large amount of arrears of taxes which has accumulated in almost every rural 
municipality. 

To have a clear understanding of the present farm tax situation it is necessary 
to know something of taxation trends throughout the preceding period and to study 
the relationship of these trends to other economic factors. For this purpose an index 
number of farm taxes in Ontario was constructed, based on taxes levied in some 94 
selected townships for the period 1906 to 1932. This index which is presented in 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM TAXES IN ONTARIO 1906-19321 AND OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 1913-19322 





(1926 = 100) 

Year Farm Taxes Prices of Farm Products 
1906 29.2 - 
1907 31.4 = 
1908 31.4 = 
1909 32.4 - 
1910 34.0 - 
1911 35.8 — 
1912 37.8 = 
1913 42.0 62.6 
1914 45.1 69.2 
1915 he? 77.7 
1916 56.2 89.7 
1917 63.3 130.0 
1918 71.6 132.9 
1919 70.7 145.5 
1920 83.3 161.6 
1921 88.2 102.8 
1922 93.9 86.7 
1923 95.3 79.8 
1924 95.3 87.0 
1925 97.1 100.4 
1926 100.0 100.0 
1927 104.6 102.1 
1928 111.8 100.7 
1929 114.4 100.8 
1930 115.8 82.3 
1931 108.0 56.3 
1932 99.1 48.4 





1 Municipal Statistics, Province of Ontario. 


NotE.—In the construction of the above index number of farm taxes for Ontario, two townships in each 
of 47 counties were selected. That territory commonly known as Northern Ontario, consisting of the counties 
of Cochrane, Kenora, Nippising, Rainy River, Sudbury, Thunder Bay and Temiskaming as well as much 
unorganized territory, was omitted due to shifts in municipal boundaries during the period as well as to the 
pioneer stage of agricultural development of the territory. Since township taxes include unincorporated 
villages an attempt was made in the selection of townships to select those having a minimum of non-agricul;ural 
population in order to minimize the error arising from this point. Attempt was also made to avoid, in so far 
as possible, those townships having public utilities upon which taxes are levied. While some discrepancy 
may arise from the points mentioned above, it is thought that an index constructed by this method should 
measure the trend of farm taxation with reasonable accurateness. 

2 Prices & Price Indexes, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table 1 along with an index of the wholesale price of farm products for the period 
1913 to 1932, shows that during the period under study, a very substantial increase 
in farm taxes in Ontario occurred, the highest peak being in 1930. In 1930 farm taxes 
were almost four times what they were in 1906 and about 2.75 times pre-war or 1913. 


1Preliminary statement, subject to revision. 
2Field Assistant, Agricultural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The greatest increase is seen to have taken place between 1915 and 1922, there being 
a decided lag in rate of increase in 1919 and between 1922 and 1926, followed by a 
fairly rapid increase from 1926 to 1929, since which time there has been a marked 
decline, the index for 1932 being slightly lower than that for 1926. 


Comparing the index of farm taxes with that of the wholesale price of farm 
products for the period 1913 to 1932 it is seen that from 1913 to 1922 taxes lagged 
behind farm prices and were not particularly burdensome. Between 1922 and 1924 
due to a sharp decline in prices taxes became relatively higher. ‘This relationship was 
changed somewhat in 1925 due to a rise in farm prices. During the period 1925 to 
1929, taxes increased fairly rapidly while prices remained more or less constant. The 
collapse of prices of farm products from 100.8 in 1929 to 48.4 in 1932 was followed by 
a substantial decrease in taxes in the last two years. It is seen, therefore, that when 
prices rise, taxes rise less rapidly and, so long as this trend continues, the increased 
services demanded by the public may be paid for without difficulty. When, however, 
a fall in prices occurs, the demand for increased services remains. This demand, 
implemented by public borrowing, often causes a continuation of the upward trend 
of public expenditures for some years with the ultimate result that the reduction of 
taxes is made more difficult on account of financial obligations undertaken in previous 
years. 


From an analysis of the taxes paid on 34 farms selected arbitrarily in a representa- 
tive township of the County of Carleton for the period 1901 to 1931, at five-year 
intervals, changes in the distribution of the farmer’s tax dollar were determined. 
This distribution, which is shown in Table 2, indicates a trend towards the county 
equalization of municipal expenditures. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE FARMER'S TAX DOLLAR BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 


1901-1931 
Year ipoees Bie pees Batre Taaes 
1901 24.6 31.4 44.0 100.0 
1906 23.8 33.2 43.0 100.0 
1911 22.7 31.6 45.7 100.0 
1916 33.6 25.2 41.2 100.0 
1921 33.2 35.2 31.6 100.0 
1926 46.8 23.8 29.4 100.0 
1931 57.5 17.8 24.7 100.0 


While from 1901 to 1911 about 44% of the levy was for school purposes, with 
less than 25% for county purposes, in 1916 an increased proportion is seen to have 
been appropriated for county purposes. Since the analysis of the 1931 tax levy shows 
that over 57% of the farmer’s tax dollar is for county purposes, with about 18% and 
25% for township and school purposes respectively, it would seem that an analysis 
of county expenditures and sources of revenue should indicate the factors causing 
the major part of the increase in taxes. 


For the purpose of studying county receipts and expenditures, the United Counties 
of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry were selected as being representative of the 
major part of Ontario. 
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TABLE 3.—_TREND OF EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED COUNTIES OF STORMONT, DUNDAS 
AND GLENGARRY BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS IN TERMS OF THE PERIOD 1902-06 








Per cent of Expenditures for 1902-06 





Item of Expense 














1907-11 1912-16 1917-21 1922-26 1927-31 
Administration 107.1 139.2 187.1 201.4 239.5 
Protection and Ad- 
ministration of Justice 98.3 111.6 124.0 146.7 O1U5 
Education 174.6 214.0 357.7 719.2 858.8 
Highways 108.5 51.4 1,286.4 1,211.9 901.2 
Welfare 1,297.0 1,797.5 647.8 1,273.1 3,603 .6 
Miscellaneous* 78.6 376.3 835.8 320.5 314.2 
All items 140.8 282.6 1,306.2 1,400.9 1,372.8 


* Includes non-resident land tax, special grants, interest, drainage, war tax, county property, etc. 


TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF UNITED COUNTIES OF STORMONT, 
DUNDAS AND GLENGARRY BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 1902-31 





























Item of Expense 1902-06 1907-11 1912-16 1917-21 1922-26 1927-31 
Administration 11.3 8.6 5.6 1.6 1.6 220 
Protection and Admin- 

istration of Justice 19.7 13.7 7.8 1.9 ae | 3.0 
Education 48.7 60.4 36.9 133 24.9 30.4 
Highways 7.4 5.7 1.4 72.8 63.9 48.5 
Welfare 5 4.6 31.9 ret 4.6 13.2 
Special grants Poo 215 6.5 4.5 me A 
War Tax == eal 7.8 i Wea Se = 
Miscellaneous* 10.1 4.5 eae Ley raed 5 

Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 a 





* Includes non-resident land tax, interest, drainage, county property, etc. 


Tables 3 and 4, in which the expenditures of the United Counties of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry from 1902 to 1931 are analysed by five-year periods, show the 
relative importance of each item of expenditure for each period. While in the early 
periods administration, protection and administration of justice, and education were 
the principal items of expenditure, the additional service taken on by the counties 
during the later periods reduced the first two of these items to relative insignificance. 
Throughout the period, however, education has remained one of the principal items 
of expense, being surpassed only by highways following the period 1917-21. 


During the period 1912-1916 the expenditures for welfare, which includes care of 
indigents and lunatics and grants to hospital and other charitable institutions, was 
relatively high due to large capital expenditures for the establishment of a House of 
Industry, and on this account may be misleading. During the same period special 
grants, which include grants for patriotic purposes, and special war taxes made up a 
relatively large part of the total expenditure. 
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Following the war, due to the abnormal progress in the field of motor transporta- 
tion, there was a general demand for improved highways. The consequence of this 
demand is indicated in the fact that for the period 1917 to 1921 over 70% of county 
expenditures was for highway purposes. This was followed by a slight decrease in 
the following period, while for the most recent period expenditures for highway 
purposes made up about 48% of total expenditures. 


The provision of additional social services, such as Mothers’ Allowance and Old 
Age Pensions as well as increased expenditures for the care of the indigent due to 
depressed economic conditions, is reflected in the increase in welfare expenditure 
during the last two periods. 


Changes in the sources of revenue from which the funds for these increased 
expenditures were obtained are shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED COUNTIES OFJSTORMONT, 
DUNDAS AND GLENGARRY BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 1902-31 
——$—$————— os 


Source of Revenue 1902-06 1907-11 1912-16 1917-21 1922-26 1927-31 
County Rates 73.6 69.2 oe, 60.5 54.2 66.7 
Provincial Government 

Grants 
Administration of 

Justice 6.7 3.6 3.2 6 5 .8 
Education 15.0 23.6 20.2 10.6 12.8 12.3 
Highways — — — 26.6 30.9 16.0 
Other Sources* 4.7 3.6 3.9 1.8 1.6 4.2 

Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


eee 


* Includes licenses, fines, registry office fees, non-resident land taxes, division court jury fund, miscellaneous 
refunds, house of refuge, hospitals, etc. 


While during the period 1902-1906 about 74% of county revenue came from the 
counties’ portion of the general property tax levied by the municipalities constituting 
the counties, this proportion decreased during the succeeding years until it was 54% 
in the period 1922-26. Due largely to the decrease in provincial grants for highway 
purposes during the following period the proportion of the total revenue contributed 
by the townships increased to about 67%. The data presented in this table, however, 
indicate a trend in the direction of provincial distribution of municipal expenditures. 


It would seem then, that the present farm tax situation is the normal result of a 
collapse in prices following a period of high prices during which an insatiable demand 
for additional services was developed, and is due primarily to an unstable or deflated 
price level. 


Co-operative Marketing was the subject of much discussion at the Annual 
Extension Conference to be held at the Agricultural College, Truro, Nova Scotia, 
January 2nd - 5th, 1934. 


Plans are under way in Australia whereby state and Commonwealth legislation 
is proposed to authorize the setting up of a new butter marketing plan which will 
supplant the Patterson Scheme which has been in operation for several years and which 
has not proven to be adequate under present conditions. Moreover the Dairy Produce 
Control Act has been declared to be ultra vires and the new legislation is designed to 
overcome objections to the former method of control. 
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THE COST OF MANUFACTURING CHEESE IN ONTARIO 
J. F. Booru! and C. V. PARKER? 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the economic side of the manu- 
facture of cheese. The data contained in this article were collected in the fall of 1932, 
and apply to the 1931 operations of 125 Ontario cheese factories. A similar study, 
comprising 120 factories in the Province of Quebec, was undertaken at the same time, 
the results of which will be discussed in a later issue of The Annalist. 


Officials of the Dairy and Economics Branches of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture co-operated with the Provincial authorities in the conduct of both studies. 
In Quebec the authorities were the Animal Husbandry Branch and the Rural Econ- 
omics Branch of the Department of Agriculture. In Ontario the co-operating agencies 
were the Dairy Branch of the Ontario Department of Argiculture and the Economics 
Department of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


In this article, the costs of factory operation will be dealt with and in those following 
other phases will be discussed. 


The problems facing the cheese industry in Ontario today are many. Perhaps 
the most important one affecting production costs, however, is declining volume of 
business. In 1864 the first cheese factory is reported to have been established in 
Oxford County, Ontario. From then on a rapid development took place in the in- 
dustry until early in this century. Since the 1900-04 period there has been a gradual 
decline in production of cheese in Ontario (and in fact throughout the whole Dominion). 
In1931, Ontario had 714 factories in which were produced slightly over 84 million 
pounds of cheese. This figure represents a decrease of 36.4% as compared to a pro- 
duction of nearly 132 million pounds in the year 1900. 


With the development of large urban centres and increased demand for milk for 
fluid consumption and for use in the manufacture of other dairy products the 
production of cheese declined. Parallelling this development came improved means 
of transportation, better roads and more suitable means of handling milk, the net 
effect of this combination of circumstances being increased competition and declining 
volume of business for cheese factories. It has been difficult for operators of cheese 
factories to cope with these changed conditions and thus compete with other users 


of milk. 


Milk for cheese production must be delivered each morning and must be clean 
and cool to make good cheese. Therefore in the establishment of factories it has 
been necessary always to give consideration to the distance milk could be hauled. In 
the early period of development, and even yet in most areas, that meant the distance 
that a patron could haul his milk in a horse drawn vehicle each morning. In conse- 
quence the area served by a given factory, particularly in Eastern and Central Ontario, 
was comparatively small and the distance between factories often but a few miles. 


It is believed that the presentation of cost of production figures for factories of 
different sizes will be of some value to those interested in the cheese factory business 
in Ontario. 


Costs of Manufacturing Cheese —In the accompanying tables costs are given ac- 
cording to two methods of calculation. Charges for hauling milk to the factory and 
cheese from the factory are not included. 


In Method I, costs were figured from the viewpoint of what it cost the patron. It 
represents the “actual rates” charged, i.e., the charges made by private owners and 
the set deductions owners of patron factories make from the sale price of the cheese. 
In addition, patron organization costs—salaries, stationery and milk testing were 


1 Commissioner, Agricultural Economics Branch, Ottawa. 
2 Field Assistant, Agricultural Economics Branch, Ottawa. 
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added to the rates for privately owned factories. Method I, then, deals with costs as 
the patron thinks of them. It represents in a sense their annual “out of pocket” 
expense. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND TOTAL CHARGES AND EFFECT OF VOLUME ON 
COST OF CHEESE MANUFACTURE 























Method I. Method 2. 
Actual rates charged Cost of operation 
including full charges Difference 
Size of factory between 
(tons of cheese) two 
No. of Cost per No. of Cost per methods 
factories pound factories pound 
Under 25 4 2.34 6 2.98 . 64 
25 — 49.9 29 2.09 35 2.58 AD 
50 -— 74.9 25 2°13 oul 2.36 a3 
75 — 99.9 8 Qe ll 2.14 02 
100 — 124.9 6 Das 12 9.12 25 
125 — 149.9 5 1.78 i 2.00 22 
150 — 174.9 Fi 1.78 8 1.96 .18 
175 and over 6 1.75 9 1.82 .07 








All factories 90 | 1.94 125 2.16 22 


In Table 1, factories are classified according to tons of cheese produced and costs 
for each size group are given according to both methods of computation. The average 
cost per pound for Method I was 1.94 cents in 1931. It varied from 2.34 cents for 
small factories to 1.75 cents for the largest plants. 


It was found on examining the costs as worked out by Method I that all charges 
were not fully met. Factory owners, as a rule, did not make adequate allowance for 
depreciation in arriving at the rates to be charged for cheese production, and con- 
sequently their labour returns were lowered. The same can be said of patron owned 
plants; patrons actually lost part of their capital by not adequately covering depre- 
ciation. The general practice in cheese factories is to meet replacement costs as they 
occur but in 1931 when retrenchment was taking place, many factory owners probably 
spent less than usual on capital items. It was found that expenditures to meet de- 
preciation (i.e., new equipment for replacement purposes and reconstruction of build- 
ings) amounted to only 25% of the estimated depreciation charges for that year. Some 
factory owners spent more than others and, of course, the rates of depreciation do 
vary in different factories. In order, however, to place all concerns on the same basis 
and also to take into consideration all the costs incurred in factory operation Method 
II was adopted. These costs are also presented in Table 1. 


For both patron and privately owned factories the costs listed under Method II 
fell into three categories: (1) the actual cash operating expenses (excluding capital 
expense and wages to maker) shown on the same basis for both types of factories; 
(2) interest on capital invested was charged at 5%, depreciation on frame buildings 
at 5% and on brick or stone structures at 3% of the present value, and depreciation 
on equipment was calculated on the “years future use”’ basis; present values and years 
future use were obtained for the major items of equipment; by dividing the years 
future use into the present value a depreciation figure for the year of the study was 
obtained; (3) the salaries for makers were arrived at by deducting their expenses from 
the amounts they received for making cheese. 


Turning to Table 1 again it may be seen that the average cost per pound for 
manufacturing cheese was 2.16 cents when all charges were taken into account. A 
comparison of the rates according to both methods of computation reveals that larger 
factories were meeting all charges more fully than were the smaller plants. Apart 
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from the smallest group of factories which had a cost of 2.34 cents per pound, the 
rates according to Method I (actual rates charged) were around 21% cents per pound 
for factories producing under 100 tons of cheese. A large decrease in actual rates 
charged occurred between the 75-99.9 ton and 100-124.9 ton group. This was followed 
by a smaller decrease in the next size group and from there on average rates remained 
practically the same. 


The rates according to Method II were very much higher than actual rates in 
the first three size groups of factories but they were practically the same for the 75-99.9 
ton group. Therefore, if an actual rate of 2-246 cents is to be charged, total costs 
will be met only when an output of 75 tons or more is reached. Similarly, if 1.87 
to 1.75 cents per pound is to be charged, all expenses can only be met by producing 
over 175 tons of cheese per factory. 


The Effect of Volume on Costs.—Besides portraying the differences in costs between 
Methods I and II, Table 1 also shows the effect of volume on costs of production. 
The total cost for factories producing under 25 tons of cheese was 2.98 cents per 
pound. With each increase in the volume of production a decrease in the rate or cost 
per pound took place. In the largest producing group, 175 tons and over, the rate 
was 1.82 cents. In all, a decrease in costs of 1.16 cents per pound was recorded. 
Economy in producing cheese is thus clearly linked up with volume of production. 


The costs presented in Table 1, Method II, are given in considerably more detail 
in Table 2. Here, the effect of volume on various items of expense is clearly shown. 
The cost per pound attributable to boxes, supplies and fuel did not decrease appreciably 
with increases in size of factory for reasons more or less obvious. However, in the 
larger factories there was a decided reduction per pound when so-called fixed charges— 
taxes, insurance, interest and depreciation—were considered. Although hired 


TABLE 2.—COST PER POUND OF CHEESE OF MAIN ITEMS OF EXPENSES BY SIZE OF FACTORY 








Size of factory — Cents per pound of cheese 





Ne ee 2 AL a le Ces a MS oe es Ee lh ON See eee ee ee ere Ee All 
Main items factories 
_ of expense Under 25) t0 50 to 75 to 100° to) (125) to 150 to | 175 and 
25 tons 49.9 74 99.9 124.9 149.9 174.9 over 
Boxes 297 . 286 287 .270 345 Roe aoa 321 . 306 
Supplies . 304 . 304 . 268 . 280 .255 Reo 274 . 248 . 265 
Fuel -310 3-4 ll 241 235 255 . 255 eio . 235 248 
Taxes and 
Insurance .093 . 103 .089 . 083 . 064 . 062 . 054 .051 072 
Organization 
salaries 147 . 082 .083 . 084 .055 . 062 042 . 063 . 069 
Hired labour 
and board .001 .113 . 188 .190 B74 . 350 Raley .397 . 281 


Maker’s salary 1.245 974 .810 .678 522 489 405 414 . 628 
Other factory 


expenses 048 041 .038 | .038 .039 .038 032 041 .039 
Repairs .073 .088 . 083 . 086 .127 .0738 . 060 NOT" . 080 
Interest Loy . 180 . 167 ehoT .137 . 148 .148 . 086 . 144 
Depreciation . 305 . 286 . 252 271 .218 . 212 . 193 .125 .218 








Gross expenses 3.010 [2.665 |2.505 |2.374 |2.392 |2.223 |2.184 |2.055 |2.349 











Whey credit .030 .088 143 229 eae 224 219 231 194 
Net expense 2.98 2.58 2.36 2.14 2.12 2.00 1.96 i382, 2.16 
No. of factories 6 35 37 11 12 7 8 9 125 


J es ee ee ee eee ee as Sar ae Sr 


Note: In the handling of the whey product costs it was agreed to include that portion of the receipts 
received by the maker as a charge to the factory business. To offset this charge, and thus arrive at the cost of 
manufacturing cheese, the remaining portion of the receipts (the amount received by the patrons), was deducted 
from the total expense. The net expense thus obtained was divided by the number of pounds of cheese manu- 
factured in order to obtain the cost per pound. 
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TABLE 3.—RANGE OF COSTS PER POUND FOR MANUFACTURING CHEESE 














Costs Number in class Weighted average Percentage 

(cents per pound) for each class Distribution 
Under 1.60 1 1.59 .8 
1.60 — 174 4 1.65 Bibs 
1.75 — 1.99 19 1.87 1522 
2.00 — 2.24 29 Pas 723) Me 
2.25 — 2.49 34 9.35 Zine 
2.50 — 2.74 19 2.61 Loz? 
2.75 — 2.99 il 2280 8.8 
3.00 — 3.24 "e aq Ul 5.6 
3.25 and over 1 3.27 .8 
Total or average 125 2.16 100.0 





labour costs (other than maker) increased with volume of production the amount 
paid to cheese makers, when computed on a per pound basis, decreased rapidly with 
increases in volume of production. Thus larger concerns were much more efficient 
in the use of the largest expense item in factory costs. 


In Table 3 costs are presented in a slightly different way. Here, the factories are 
arranged in groups according to costs of operation and it will be observed that the 
extremes were 1.59 cents per pound in one factory and 3.27 cents in another. This 
difference was due almost entirely to the much larger volume of business handled in 
the low cost factory. About 50% of the factories were within the group represented 
by costs ranging from 2.00 cents to 2.50 cents per pound. 


Summary and Conclusions.—The cost of manufacturing cheese is closely related 
to output. The extreme difference in costs between the highest and lowest cost 
factories was 1.68 cents per pound or the equivalent of about 15 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk. At prices prevailing in 1931 this represents a difference of about 
20%. ‘The difference between the costs incurred in the group of factories producing 
less than 25 tons annually and those of factories with an average output of 175 tons 
per year was 1.16 cents or approximately 10 cents per hundredweight of milk. 


This large reduction in costs was achieved by making maximum use of labour, 
plant and equipment, and since, in this business, any benefit thus obtained is reflected 
directly in the price paid for milk, it would appear desirable to increase the volume of 
business wherever possible. In many cases this could best be achieved by the amal- 
gamation of factory districts and the closing of unnecessary factories. This, in turn, 
would mean longer hauls by patrons, or, if the conditions of roads permitted, the 
organization of milk routes. 


Where the conditions of roads do not permit of the hauling of heavy loads such 
as would be necessary if milk routes were organized and where patrons do not wish to 
haul their own milk longer distances, increased volume would have to be obtained 
by lengthening the period of operation, by increasing the size of herds and production 
per cow or by diverting milk which now goes to city milk plants, creameries or con- 
densaries. 


It is appreciated that there are other things to consider in connection with factory 
amalgamation. Nevertheless, there are many cases where the area served by a factory 
could advantageously be enlarged, and patrons would be well advised to give careful 
thought to the question. 


The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, December, 1933, reports that the 
Hops Marketing Board has placed valuations on representative samples of the 1933 
crop. ‘Trading opened on October 30th; the Board has been able to dispose of con- 
siderable quantities at prices within the values established. The Brewing Industry 
has, however, issued a formal complaint against the Board’s operation and the matter 
has been referred to a Committee of Investigation. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


F, M. Ciement. Report on the Enquiry Conducted on Behalf of Six Locals of the 
Associated Growers of British Columbia Limited, 1933. 


This report covers ‘‘some aspects of the relations of the Southern Locals of the 
Associated Growers of British Columbia Limited as compared with the Northern 
Districts, and the marketing problems confronting the co-operative producers of 
Fruit and Vegetables in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia.” The report 
gives a detailed and thorough outline of the operations of the Associated Growers’ 
Central and Local organizations. Opinions expressed by growers and officers have 
been used freely, and together with the author’s opinions and recommendations, a 
very concise picture of the industry has been presented. 


Space does not permit of the presentation of all the difficulties to be overcome 
that are mentioned in the report; the following summary contains a few of them. 


The problem is that ‘a certain feeling of dissatisfaction is evident’? among 
growers .... “Dissatisfaction with the Central (organization) is not only wide-spread 
and deep, but at times among some of the membership is critical up to a point of 
distrust. On the other hand, a similar review indicates that there is relatively little 
criticism of the locals, their management or their directors.” In the author’s opinion 
the locals are not entirely blameless. Each local believes that it enjoys special 
advantages that other locals do not enjoy and in a spirit of ‘“‘self-determination”’ 
endeavours to capitalize these advantages. Speaking broadly, “the local expects 
the Central to sell all products produced, regardless of quality or grade, at a price 
which is remunerative to the grower.” 


The Central, on the other hand, “‘naturally feels that a better showing could be 
made if they could select the tonnage according to market demand. They feel that 
the locals should be subject to some dictation, if not control.” 


The duties of the Central have been made particularly hard due to the changing 
business organization in the prairie markets during the last few years. Business 
connections with large distributing firms are important “if the tonnage of any one 
large packing company is to be placed to advantage.” The changes in the distributive 
“set-up” on the prairies, as listed in the report, have had far-reaching effects on the 
sales policy of the Central. 

At the outset the Associated was a “Save the Industry” organization. It came 
into being in 1923 following two years of disastrous prices. “The organization cam- 
paign aimed at 100% control. At no time however, did the Associated control more 
than 85% of the tonnage. The ideas of stabilization and price regulations were funda- 
mental to the organized campaign.”” Tonnage control fell from 85% in 1923 to 40% 
in 1933, but “‘the idea of stabilization persisted.” The failure of the Board to realize 
earlier that less than 100% control could not stabilize the market is, in the opinion 
of the author, the fundamental cause of dissatisfaction at the present time. 


However, the Board of Directors now recognizes it's functions to be: (1) to 
obtain a competitive price for their growers, and (2) to join whole-heartedly any 
reasonably sound plan for price regulation and stabilization of the industry as a whole. 

In summing up, the author’s main recommendations were as follows: 

(1) ‘That no change be made at the present time in relation to Central Selling; 
that all assets be preserved but that such changes as are necessary be made to make 
the machine operate more efficiently . . . . in the interest of the membership.” 

(2) “That, as a general policy for operation, you consider operating as an In- 
dependent business concern made up of co-operative growers and distributors.” 

(3) “That every man be paid all that his particular grade and quality of product 
will bring—without ‘sweetening or penalty’ direct or indirect in any pool.” 


(4) “That zone pooling be inaugurated if desired by the locals.” 
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(5) ‘“*That you recognize the principle of “selective co-operation;” .... and 
that there should be a limit to the time a grower could continue to produce certain 
varieties and grades and expect the local to pack and the Central to sell them.”’ 


(6) “That Central and all locals be put on a budget basis; the budget to be based 
on the expenditures of the past.” 

(7) ‘“That since the idea of ‘save the industry’ is not now the first responsibility 
of the Associated, all activities in assisting and selling for organizations outside of the 
Valley be discontinued unless full costs for such operations are paid for... .” 


(8) ‘That the cold storage plants be recognized as an important and integral 
part of the industry that is essential to every variety of apples... .” 

(9) ‘That British Columbia except (for the present) Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert, be recognized as open markets for competitive 
operation on the part of locals or on the part of truckers supplied by locals. That 
after due consideration certain towns, large and small in Southern Alberta and 
Southern Saskatchewan be recognized as open markets as well.” 


This Report is not available for general distribution. 


NOTES 


In the Province of Quebec new rules have been instituted regarding the trans- 
portation of milk and cream from the producer to the distributor. Transportation 
by any motor or animal driven vehicle of milk or cream is only authorized between 
5 and 10 o'clock in the morning, standard time, between May 1 and November 1. 
On Saturday evenings, however, milk or cream may be transported to country factories 
between 5 and 9 o’clock standard time during the same period. From November 1 to 
May 1, transportation is allowed only between 5 a.m. and 1 p.m. and on Saturdays 
between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m. 

Preliminary arrangements for a world-wide minimum scale of wheat prices are 
to be presented to the International Wheat Commission on January 22, 1934, by a 
marketing committee of that organization. The committee does not hope to go 
further than to suggest what should be the price differentials for the various kinds of 
wheat and it will be left to the Commission to decide the actual prices. Delegates 
from big wheat-producing nations are convinced that a minimum scale is necessary 
for two or three months to tide wheat over from its current low ebb in the world’s 
market. 

J. F. Booth, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald 
College, P.Q., and T. W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, have 
been appointed by the National Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services to 
formulate plans for the presentation of an agricultural outlook report for Canada. 


A meeting of the Joint Federal-Provincial Committee on Agricultural Economics 
for Ontario was held in Toronto, November 27th and 28th. This was the third 
meeting of the Committee which was constituted in 1931 at a Conference called by 
the Ministers of Agriculture of the respective departments to devise ways and means 
of handling the urgent problems facing agriculture. One of the purposes of the Com- 
mittee has been to eliminate overlapping of effort and duplication of work. To that 
end the various agencies interested in agricultural economics and allied fields of work 
reviewed what was being done and considered projects that should be undertaken. 
The co-operation of Departments of Agriculture, Bureau of Statistics, Universities 
and Colleges interested in Ontario agriculture has been furthered by the work 
of this Committee. Those attending the recent meeting and the organizations repre- 
sented were as follows: W. B. Somerset, Ontario Marketing Board, Toronto; Geo. 
Barr and J. A. Carroll, Department of Agriculture, Toronto; Professors F. C. Hart 
and C. W. Riley, Ontario Agricultural College, E. E. Rielly, Western University and 
W. R. Drummond, Toronto University; Dr. J. F. Booth, J. Coke, R. L. Wheeler, 
P. E. Light, Dominion Department of Agriculture; Dr. T. W. Grindley, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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